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TO  THE  MERCHANTS,  MANUFACTDRERS, 
WOOL    MERCHANTS, 

m>  OIHEBS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  WOOLLEN  4ND  WORSTED 
MANUFACTURES. 


Tas  chief  part  of  tbis  work  was  compiled  solely  as 
1  record,  to  be  deposited  !n  manuscript  in  two  or 
three  public  libraries  ;  but,  baving-  been  requested,  in 
anttuner  I  could  not  refuse,  to  give  it  publicity,  it  is 

t  to  make  its  way  in  the  world. 

In  a  book  of  reference,  intended  to  be  useful  to  you 
iuiJ  to  your  successors,  it  became  important  to  omit 
nothing  which  might  be  hereafter  required ;  but,  by 
thus  dwelling  upon  details,  it  is  obvious  that  the  book 
becomes  less  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  I 
We,  however,  thought  it  right  to  run  this  risk  ;  and 
in  order  to  make  it  more  acceptable,  other  matter  has 
Wn  introduced. 

In  carrying  out  the  object  in  view,  I  have  met  with 
tbe  kindest  and  most  Uberal  assistance :  the  names  of 
some  friends,  to  whom  I  am  indebted,  are  mentioned 
in  the  preface  ;  but,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  this 
publication,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  more  general 
information. 

Desirous  of  making  large  extracts  from  that  very 
aMe  work,  "  Youatt  on  Sheep,  their  Breeds,  Manage- 
ment, and  Diseases,"*  I  requested  permission  for  that 
purp(}se,  from  the  Committee  of  tbe  Society  for  the 
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Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  who,  with  a  liberality 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  great  and  praiseworthy 
objects  of  that  valuable  and  useful  institution,  left  the 
book  in  mj  hands  to  be  used  in  any  way  I  might  think 
proper,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  availed  myself 
largely  of  their  kindness. 

Observing  a  very  excellent  and  concise  article  on 
the  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufactures  in  the  volume 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
published  last  September — a  work  which,  in  the  extent 
and  practical  value  of  its  information  on  all  subjects,  is 
certainly  the  first  of  its  class — I  applied  to  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  for  permis- 
sion to  avail  myself  of  information  therein  given,  and 
which  was  responded  to  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

Considerable  interest  having  lately  existed  respect- 
ing the  production  of  sheep's  wool  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  particularly  in  the,  at  present,  most  distracted 
and  unhappy  districts  of  Cabool  and  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  I  applied  for  information  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  Chairman  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Literature :  by  him  I  was 
most  kindly  referred  to  an  able  work  on  the  **  Pro- 
ductive Resources  of  India,"*  by  Dr.  Royle,  who  has 
allowed  me  to  make  extracts ;  and  I  was  also  permitted 
to  have  access  to  the  Library  and  Museum  of  that 
Institution,  to  see  the  communications  made  by  the 
much  lamented  and  highly  talented  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  who  has  so  lately  fiillen  a  victim  to  treachery, 
and  also  the  works  of  Marco  Polo,  Moorcroft,  and 
others. 
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I  have  besides  received  much  new  and  valuable 
aif(Miiiation  on  tliia  subject  from  Major  Kennedy,  for- 
aerly  political  agent  in  the  country  of  the  Himalaya, 
aod  from  George  AVilliam  Traill,  Esq.,  who  resided 
tbere  mnny  years,  and  whose  communications  will  he 
read  with  grt-at  interest ;  and  I  am  greatly  indebted 
lo  Thos.  Southey,  Esq.,  for  his  reports  on  the  qualities 
of  Kast  India  and  other  wools. 

To  M'illiam  Walton,  Esq.  and  William  Danson,  Esq. 
I  am  obliged  for  uiforniation  respecting  the  Alpaca, 
and  for  being  permitted  to  insert  the  portrait  of  that 
beautiful  animal  wliich  was  in  Mr.  Walton's  work.* 

With  respect  to  Anglo-merino  sheep,  I  have  been 
liivoured  with  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Western  to 
Earl  Spencer,  and  I  have  been  also  honoured  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  Lord  WefiteTn,t  whose  great 
and  unwearied  exertions  to  improve  that  breed  of 
sheep,  rendering  the  woo)  adapted  for  the  fine  worsted 
trade,  and  the  carcase  more  valuable,  are  so  well 
known;  and  I  am  indebted  to  bis  Lordship  for  the 
beautiful  engravings  of  a  group  of  his  Anglo-merino 
sheep  and  his  Anglo-merino  homed  ram. 

For  statbtical  information,  and  the  means  of  com- 
pleting the  tables  in  the  Appendix,  I  am  obliged  to 
G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose 
labours  and  works  in  that  department  are  so  well 
known  and  so  highly  appreciated  ;  and  upon  the  same 
subject  I  have  derived  information  from  Jelinger  C. 
Svnions,  Esq. 

Valuable  communications  have  been  also  made  to 
me  by  several  relations  and  kind  friends. 

•  PubUbhed  hj  Mesm.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
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Xms  btK>k  being  professedly  and  virtually  a  compilation 
fram  various  works,  it  may  not  be  thought  Inappropriate  or 
oat  of  character  to  commence,  even  the  preface,  with  the 
folioving  anecdote,  extracted  from  the  autobiography  of 
Hogg: — 

"  For  more  than  a  month,  my  head  has  been  fully  tenanted 
by  ideas,  which,  though  strictly  pastoral  and  rural,  were 
lu'tthcr  literary  nor  poetical.  Long  sheep  and  short  sheep, 
and  ttipa  and  gimmers,  and  hogs  and  dinnionts,  hare  made  a 
perfect  sheepfold  of  my  understanding,  which  is  hardly  yet 
cleared  of  them."  To  which  the  following  note  is  added  : — 
Describing  his  meeting  with  Scott  (Sir  Walter  Scott,) 
in  the  summer  of  1801,  James  Hogg  says,  "during  tho 
■oeiolity  of  the  eTCning,  the  discourse  ran  very  much  on  the 
different  breeds  of  sheep.  That  curse  of  the  community  of 
the  Ettrick  Forest,  the  orif^inal  black-faced  forest  breed, 
being  always  called  the  short  sheep,  and  the  Cheviot  breed, 
ibe  long  sheep. — the  dispute  at  that  period  ran  very  high, 
about  the  practicable  profits  of  each.  Mr.  Scott,  who  had 
come  into  that  remote  tiistnct  to  preserve  what  fragments 
remaned  of  its  legendary  lore,  was  rather  bored  with  ever- 
lasting questions  of  the  long  and  the  short  sheep ;  so  at 
length,  putting  on  his  most  serious  calculating  face,  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Walter  Bryden,  and  said,  '  I  am  rather  at  a  loss 
larding  the  merits  of  this  very  important  qucslioii.      How 
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long  must  a  sheep  actually  measure  to  come  under  the  deno- 
mination of  long  sheep  ?'  Mr.  Bryden,  who,  in  the  »mpli- 
city  of  his  heart,  neither  felt  the  quiz  nor  the  reproof,  fell 
to  answer  with  great  sincerity.  ^  It's  the  woo,  (wool)  Sir ; 
i'ts  the  woo  that  makes  the  difference,  the  lang  sheep  hae  the 
short  woo,  and  the  short  sheep  hae  the  lang  thing,  and  these 
are  just  kind  of  names  we  ge'e  them,  like.  Mr.  Scott  could 
not  preserve  his  countenance  of  strict  calculation,  it  went 
gradually  away,  and  a  hearty  horse-laugh  followed." 

It  will  be  a  very  natural  question  from  any  one  who  sees 
this  compilation,  What  object  could  be  attained,  adequate  to 
the  devotion  of  so  much  time  and  labour  to  a  work,  not 
meant  for  publication,  and  which,  when  finished,  though 
written  with  a  manifold  writer,  must  be  confined  to  five  copies 
only  ?  My  answer  is,  that  I  can  go  much  farther  than  even 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  During  a  pretty  long  life,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  wool  and  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture. Bom  and  brought  up  at  Leeds,  that  great  mart  oi 
the  wool  and  woollen  trades,  my  early  mercantile  pursuits 
were  devoted  to  them;  I  took  a  lively  interest  in  every 
measure  likely  to  affect  them ;  and  whenever  questions 
were  agitated,  I  took  part  respecting  them.  I  was  in 
early  life  imbued  with  the  opinions  which  attached  to 
almost  every  one  then  connected  with  the  woollen  trade ;  I 
considered  the  restrictions  which  had  been  almost  for  ages 
imposed  on  the  exportation  of  British  wool  of  vital  import- 
ance; and  when  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool 
was  recommended,  and  it  was  suggested  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  then  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that  it  would  be 
only  an  act  of  common  justice  to  the  wool  growers,  if  this 
market  continued  open  for  the  sale  of  foreign  wool,  to  give 
them  the  power  of  sending  their  produce  to  the  best  market 
they  could  find, — I  well  remember  his  lordship's  reply  to  the 
remark  of  one  of  the  manufacturers,  that  the  prosperity  of 


as  well  as  the  worsted  manufacture,  depended 
upon  koeping  our  wool  at  home,  and  the  laws  then  in  esist- 
eoce: — "  Hai/  not  tkote  trades  have  prosjicreil,  and  ptrhap.i 
tnrted,  in  d**piie  and  not  in  congequejice  of  ihoie  laws  i" 
The  jtutneiw  of  that  ubBervntioti  will  bo  apparent  in  tliis 
compilaliun.  In  the  year  1819,  whcu  the  present  Lord 
Bexley,  liien  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetiucr,  proposed  in  his 
budget  a  tax  of  sixpence  per  lb.  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool,  I  made  every  exertion  in  my  humble  sphere  to  prevent 
Akt  ouwt  injurious  measure ;  and  when  by  the  power  of  the 
Unded  aristocracy  in  Parliiuncat  that  tax  was  laid,  I  ceased 
not  my  cndcaTours  to  obtain  its  repeal  till  that  object  was 
Keomplixhed ;  and  when  a  similar  measure  was  in  contem- 
plstioo  in  1828,  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
»ppointcd  to  inquire  into  the  wool  and  woollen  trades,  I 
igaiD  took  an  active  part,  and  might  say,  in  the  worda  of 
tbe  Ettrick  Shepherd,  "  the  subject  had  almost  made  a  per- 
fect sheepfold  of  my  understanding,"  and  my  frienda,  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  were  bored  with  tbe  everlasting  questions  of 
long  and  short  sheep." 

My  exertions,  poor  as  they  were,  have  been,  however,  too 
highly  appreciated,  and  far  too  liberally  rewarded,  having 
repeatedly  received  votes  of  thanks  from  public  meetings 
held  in  London,  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts, — having 
been  presented  in  1820,  and  also  in  1828,  with  valuable  pieces 
of  plate,  from  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  woolstaplers, 
ind  others,  of  Leeds  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  having 
received  similar  tokens  from  the  trustees  of  each  of  the 
Cloth-halls  at  Leeds,  as  well  as  a  very  liberal  and  gratify- 
ing mark  of  attention  from  the  coramitlee  of  the  wool  and 
"oollen  trades  in  London.  And  when,  from  the  infirmities 
of  age,  my  excellent  and  most  respected  friend,  the  late  John 
Maitland,  Esq.,  who  for  half  a  century  was  chairman  of  the 
•ool  and  woollen  trades,  and  for  many  years  their  able  and 
Kowearied  advocate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  unable 
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to  fulfil  bis  important  duties,  I  was  unanimously  cbosen  bis 
successor  as  chairman  of  the  trades.  Surely  I  have  said 
enough  to  justify  me  in  the  labour  I  have  given  to  the  work. 
If  no  other  motive  than  gratitude  weighed  upon  my  mind,  if 
became  my  duty  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  place  on 
record  the  various  subjects  and  measures  which  have  been 
discussed  relating  to  these  trades,  so  that  they  may  be  refer- 
red to,  together  with  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool,  in  case  such 
questions  should  be  again  agitated. 

In  pursuing  my  object,  I  have  possessed  some  advantages 
which  few,  if  any  others,  could  avail  themselves  of.  I  have 
had  access  to  documents  written  by  gentlemen,  with  whose 
families  I  am  nearly  connected,  who  were  deputed  from 
Yorkshire  to  give  evidence  before  Parliament  respecting  the 
woollen  trade,  viz.,  the  late  David  Stansfeld,  Esq.,  of  Hope, 
near  Halifax,  in  1752,  and  the  late  Thos.  Wolrich,  Esq.,  of 
Armley  House,  near  Leeds,  in  1774;  the  latter  of  whom 
bad  commenced  a  compilation  upon  this  very  subject,  with 
much  local  detail  as  to  the  state  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
in  Yorkshire,  in  his  time.  And  while  thus  bent  upon  follow- 
ing my  duty  as  well  as  my  inclination,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  myself  master  of  this  topic,  and  to  acquire  information 
wherever  it  could  be  found ;  and  I  have  met  with  several  who 
have  most  kindly  rendered  me  every  assistance  in  their  power; 
amongst  them,  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  my  old  and 
highly  valued  friend,  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who^ 
independent  of  his  local  information,  spared  no  exertions  or 
trouble  in  obtaining  such  returns  and  accounts  which,  as 
Member  of  Parliament,  he  possessed ;  and  I  am  also  much 
obliged  to  John  Macgregor,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  information  in  his  department ;  to  Thomas  Cook,  Esq., 
of  Crowncst,  near  Dewsbury;  to  John  Varlcy,  Esq.,  of 
Stanningley,  near  Leeds,  who  have  kindly  given  me  much  in- 
formation ;  to  Thos.  Southcy,  Esq. ;  and  to  Daniel  Hazard, 
Esq.,  London,  for  the  pains  they  have  taken  to  procure  it. 


Tbe  rabjcct  of  sliccp  ia  coeval  with  tto  records  of  the 
lerj  curliest  times.  Siiiilh  commenced  Iiis  Meiooirs  of  Wool 
mth  the  cslract  from  the  hook  of  Genesis,  "Abel  was  a 
keiper  of  ■hecp,"  and  concentrated  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
^ii  first  tnlitioD  being  in  two  volumes  octavo,)  all  the  inform- 
■liao  giren  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  respecting  wool 
nd  woollen  fabrics,  a£  well  as  the  legislative  enactments,  and 
ibltnctd  from  various  writers  to  about  the  year  1740.* 

Tbe  wool  and  woollen  trades  were  considered  so  import- 
Btf  that  measures  were  constantly  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
h^nently  at  the  instigation  of  interested  persons,  avowedly, 
ttoojffa  Dot  always  really,  for  their  advancement  and  protec- 
tkia.  The  late  3Ir.  Huskisson,  one  of  the  most  able  and  most 
iUdfigrat  statosmen  ever  known  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
mi  to  whom  the  British  merchant  and  manufacturer  in 
tvcry  branch  of  our  varied  and  extensive  national  industry 
ue  deeply  indebted,  said  in  his  excellent  speech  on  moving 
(or  modifications  and  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials 
and  restrictions  on  trade,  and  after  speaking  of  the  cotton 
trade,  the  great  prosperity  of  which  he  attributed  in  some 
measure  to  less  interference  of  legislation : — "  I  proceed  next 
to  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  I  mean  the  woollen  manu- 
tuture.  This  is  the  oldest  staple,  and  its  manufacturers 
Wc  been  favoured  and  fondled  and  cherished  to  a  peculiar 
degree;  thry  arc  a  sort  of  favourite  children  with  the  legis- 
lature. Like  other  favourite  children,  too,  they  have  been 
ipoiled  by  being  petted  and  favoured.  The  cotton  manu- 
Eurture,  as  a  younger  child,  having  been  in  some  degree  left 
to  itself,  has  thriven  more,  and  acquired  a  more  vigorous 
constitution.  If  I  could  show  what  laws  were  made  and 
maintained  for  centuries,  to  protect  our  woollen  manufac- 
tnres,  I  should  fully  satisfy  the  Committee  of  the  extent  to 
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which  this  mischievous  policy  was  carried:  I  wiah  indeed 
there  were  means  of  making  the  exposure  of  the  law,  because 
without  it,  posterity  will  never  be  satisfied  of  the  extent  of  the 
evil  which  such  legislation  creates.  Within  my  memory, 
more  than  one  hundred  statutes  for  the  protection  of  thii 
branch  have  been  repealed ;  all  who  dealt  in  the  manufacture 
were  obliged  to  attend  to  the  most  minute  le^lative  regula- 
tions. Some  statutes  regulated  the  clipping  of  the  sheepi 
some  the  packing  of  wool,  some  the  mode  of  transferring  it 
from  one  place  to  another, — all  violations  were  subject  to 
penalties,  some  to  felony :  this  was  most  injurious  to  ike 
manufacturer :  most  of  these  laws  are  since  swept  away." 

Well  might  Mr.  Huskisson  speak  of  legislative  interference. 
In  the  year  1792  an  abstract  was  published  "  of  laws  relating 
to  the  growers  of  wool,  and  to  the  manufacturers  of,  and  deal- 
ers in  all  sorts  of  woollen  commodities,"  and  that  abstract 
enumerates  and  gives  the  titles  of  three  hundred  and  eleven 
laws  on  those  subjects,  then  on  the  statute  book !  Well  might 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  say  the  woollen  manufacture  may  have 
prospered  or  existed  in  despite  of  restrictions  I  Well  might  he 
and  such  men  as  Mr.  Huskisson  see  the  good  policy  of  sweep- 
ing away  from  the  statute-book  laws  made  in  the  infancy  of 
the  manufacture, — some  most  useful  at  that  time,  but  many 
passed  for  private  and  temporary  interests,  for  the  supposed 
protection  of  one  class  against  the  rights  of  other  classes,  and 
which  were  frequently  injurious  to  both,  shackling  them,  and 
producing  never-ceasing  jealousy  and  warfare  1  And  well  may 
the  successors  to  those  statesmen  see  the  advantages  which 
have  resulted  from  their  most  difficult  and  persevering  exertions 
to  remove  prejudices  and  restrictions,  and  to  give  full  scope 
to  national  industry,  whether  employed  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, or  manufactures, — bringing  comfort,  support,  and 
peace,  to  our  dense  population !  Much  has  been  done,  but 
very  much  more  is  still  required, — not   to  be  carried  out 


•|^B3^w*fu1il3r,  so  as  to  Injure  those  wlio  have  so  long 
l^Med  ia  an  artificial  state,  but  step  by  step,  with  caution 
wbA  deliberation,  tliat  each  may  eee  the  beueGcial  conso 
((Hiices  which  would  result  from  change,  and  be  prepared  to 
neet  their  altered  eituation.  The  evidetice  given  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Import  Duties 
■nit  open  the  eyes  of  alt  as  to  the  pernicious  consequences, 
M  wdi  lu  respects  the  public  revenue  as  commercial  enter- 
fcwe,  of  miscalled  protecting  duties  upon  almost  every  branch 
of  our  Dslionsl  industry;  and  looking  to  the  relief  which  haa 
laeD  given  by  Mr.  Uuskisson's  policy  to  the  woollen  and 
■ft  manufactures,  there  is  every  inducement  to  extend  it  to 
IMrj  otlier.  That  Committee  has  indeed  elicited  most 
doable  information ;  but  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
they  did  not  go  far  enough.  They  have  indeed  shown  the 
injury  to  our  own  country ;  but  if  they  had  inquired  into 
bthers,  and  looked  into  official  documents,  it  would  have  been 
feeo  that  what  has  been  so  injurious  to  us  has  been  a  bonus 
to  toragaen.  1  hare  eodeaToured  in  this  work  to  show  the 
of  the  wool  and  the  woollen  trade  in  Prussia ; 
detaila  with  respect  to  the  cotton,  iron,  and  other 
msnnfacturea,  would  have  beeo  foreign  to  the  object  of  this 
eompilation,  but  would  have  shown  similar  results. 

In  making  the  following  compilation,  I  have  been  grieved 
to  find  the  pernicious  consequence  of  legislative  interference 
in  manufacture  and  commerce,  and  the  extreme  danger  of 
giving  power  to  make  laws  to  any  class  or  profession,  upon 
questions  in  which  they  are  themselves  personally  interested : 
the  jealousy  and  prejudices  of  manufacturers  arc  no  leas 
conspicuous  than  those  of  agriculturists.  Look  to  the  mea- 
sures which  were  adopted  with  regard  to  Ireland  ;  her 
agricultural  resources  were  checked  and  paralyzed  by  laws, 
originating  in  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  England,  to  pre- 
vent  the  exportation  from   Ireland  of   her  corn,  her  wool. 
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her  cattle,  her  manufactures.  The  feelings  of  the  Irish  may 
be  best  ascertained  from  the  writings  of  the  day ;  the  motto 
of  one  of  the  books,  "  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of 
Ireland,  particularly  with  relation  to  the  Woollen  Manufac- 
ture," printed  in  1731,  has  the  well  known  line  of  Virgil  for 
its  motto, 

**  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes  ;** 

and  which  is  rendered  as  follows : 

**  I  dread  an  Engluhman,  eren  when  he  does  me  a  kindneM." 

And  the  following  is  extracted  from  the  work : — 

'^  It  is  extremely  severe  to  hinder  them  (the  Irish)  not 
only  from  exporting  their  manufactures,  but  from  sending 
abroad  the  wool ;  they  (the  English)  suffer  them  to  export 
it  nowhere  but  to  England,  where  they  set  a  duty  upon  it, 
which  amounts  almost  to  a  prohibition.  It  was  certiunly  a 
notion  of  those  times,  that  the  Irish  were  a  different  species 
of  animals  from  other  men,  and  their  stomachs  were  formed 
to  digest  their  Wool" 

Happily  those  times  have  gone  by;  the  value  of  Ireland  is 
known  and  appreciated,  and  will  be  increased  by  placing  her 
upon  the  same  footing  as  England,  assimilating  the  laws  and 
customs,  making  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  differ  in  name 
only,  but  one  in  government,  uniting  the  people  of  both  in 
the  ties  of  brotherhood,  interested  in  and  anxious  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  whole. 

In  giving  particulars  of  the  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1828,  I  have  classed  under  each 
head,  as  defined  by  the  Conmiittee,  all  the  information  elicited 
upon  cither  side  of  the  question,  so  that  the  whole  is  brought 
into  one  focus  on  each  subject. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  volume  I  have  inserted  statistical 
tables  relating  to  wool  and  woollens,  tracing  them  and  their 
extent  for  the  last  century.  I  have  also,  from  tables,  endea- 
voured to  show  the  rapid  increase  in  the  growth  of  wool. 


only  in  tliiv  country  from  the  altered  husbandry,  but  in 
inr.  Prussia,  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  lIoi)e,  and 
all  parts  of  tlie  globe.  It  waa  formerly  saiil  that 
Ak  WQolk-ii  inauufacturc  must  always  be  much  limited  in 
lu  conaeijueoce  of  the  limited  production  of  wool; 
%at  loukiii^  to  the  vast  range  now  open  to  sheep  pasturage,  I 
conceive  no  bounds  to  its  increase.  I  know  not  why  it 
dtooM  be  leas  abundant  than  cotton  ;  and,  the  shaeklus  once 
TCtnoTed  from  national  industry,  and  full  scope  niid  freedom 
pien  to  it,  the  fondled  and  petted  child  of  fijrmer  days  may 
WcoTiT  from  its  ciitTvating  indulgence,  burst  from  its  leading  1 
Krin^  and  a^n  vie  with  and  equal  its  younger,  but  nov 
rigorous  brother,  both  in  extent  and  usefulness,  making 
Jiv  WooUen  Manufacture  again  the  great  staple  of  Great  | 
Britain  and  Ireland. 


JAMES  BISCHOFF. 


H^hbury  Terrace,  1841. 
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deKTipdaB  of — DeaD  Prideaui'i  Account  of  the  trade  of  TjTe — AadeDt 
Commerce  of  the  ElM — tbe  Trade  of  Kings  Darid  and  Solomon  with 
Opbir  ind  Tanbiih  i  the  immenw  wealth  denied  from  them — The  Hiitorj  of 
the  Tnde  to  ibe  preient  Time— Pdmjra,  its  Timde— Silk- Profenor 
Millar'!  Account  of  ibe  Trade  of  the  Continent,  ind  the  Introduction  and 
>f  tb«  WooUen  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain. 


As  a  proper  introductioD  to  tbis  work,  it  may  he  interesting 
to  trace  the  earliest  roeotion  of  wool  and  wooIlenB,  as  well  as 
other  manufactures,  and  tbeir  connection  with  ancient  com- 
merce ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  compiler  will  extract  various 
passages  from  Scripture,  from  Prideaux's  Connection  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  from  Millar's  Historical  View 
of  the  English  Government,  which  will  bring  their  history 
to  the  period  when  Smith's  Memoir  of  Wool  was  written. 

In  order  to  explain  the  various  texts  in  Scripture,  the 
compiler  consulted  Professor  Hurwitz,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men,  and  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  Hebrew 
scholars  of  the  present  ag^e,  who  has  most  kindly,  at  that 
request,  given  much  information  ;  and  considerable  light  has 
also  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  Charles  Fellows's 
recent  discoveries  in  Lycia,  and  from  information  which  he 
has  also  kindly  communicated. 

With  respect  to  manufactures,   Professor  Hurwitz  writes  : 


12  EARLIEST   MENTION    OF    WOOL. 

*^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  manufactures  and  the  arts 
must  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  at  the  time 
when  Moses  wrote ;  and  that  many  of  them  were  known  long 
before  that  period,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Scripture.  It  is 
true  that  inventions  were  at  first  few,  and  their  progress  very 
slow,  but  they  were  suited  to  the  then  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  man,  as  is  evident  even  in  the  art  of  clothing. 
Placed  in  the  salubrious  and  mild  air  of  paradise,  our  first 
parents  could  hardly  want  any  other  covering  than  what 
decency  required.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  first  and 
only  article  of  dress  was  the  n"iun  chagoray  the  belt  (not 
aprons,  as  in  the  established  version).  The  materials  of 
which  it  was  made  were  fig  leaves ;  (Gen.  iiL  7.)  the  same 
tree  that  afforded  them  food  and  shelter,  furnished  them 
likewise  with  materials  for  covering  their  bodies.  But  when 
in  consequence  of  their  transgressions  they  were  to  be  ejected 
from  their  blissful  abode,  and  forced  to  dwell  in  less  favour- 
able regions,  a  more  substantial  covering  became  necessary, 
their  merciful  Creator  made  them  (i.  e.  inspired  them  with 
the  thoughts  of  making  for  themselves)  my  TWiro  coats  of 
skins.  (Gen.  iiL  21.)  The  original  word  is  D^nD  cUhoneth^ 
whence  the  Greek  x'^^  the  tunic,  a  close  garment  that  was 
usually  worn  next  the  skin,  it  reached  to  the  knees,  and  had 
sleeves  (in  after  times  it  was  made  either  of  wool  or  linen.) 
After  man  had  subdued  the  sheep  ( Hebrew  tt^DS  caves  from  a;n3 
to  subdue)  and  learned  how  to  make  use  of  its  wool,  we  find 
a  new  article  of  dress,  namely  the  rhoz*  simla^  an  upper 
garment :  it  consisted  of  a  piece  of  cloth  about  six  yards  long 
and  two  or  three  wide,  in  shape  not  unlike  our  blankets. 
This  will  explain  Gen  ix.  23,  <  And  Shem  and  Japheth  took 
a  garment,  and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and  went 
backward  and  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  father.'  It 
served  as  a  dress  by  day,  as  a  bed  by  night,  (Exod.  xxiL  26,) 
*  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment  to  pledge,  thou 
shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down ;  for  that 
is  his  covering  only ;  it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin :  wherein 
shall  he  sleep  ?*  And  sometimes  burdens  were  carried  in  it, 
(Exod.  xii.  34,)  *  And  the  people  took  their  dough  before  it 
was  leavened,  their  kncading-troughs  being  bound  up  in  their 
clothes  upon  their  shoulders/ 


'  In  ihe  coarse  of  time  various  otiier  garmenta  caine  into 
me,  M  mentioned  in  several  parts  of  Scripture.  The  matc- 
tillt  of  which  these  garmenta  wtrc  usually  made  are  specified 
■  Leviticus  siii.  47-59,  '  The  garment  also  that  the  plague 
tt  tbe  leprosy  is  id,  whether  it  be  a  woollen  garment  or  a 
fintn  gHnuent ;  whether  it  be  in  the  warp  or  woof,  of  linen 
« of  "-wUcn ;  whether  in  a  skin,  or  in  anything  made  of 
liiD,'  8ic." 

So  far  Ui«  woollen  and  linen  manufacture,  and  weaving, 
■re  distinctly  mentioned  at  that  early  period :  other  branches 
are  sko  named,  as  well  as  the  progress  in  arts,  the  comforts 
(f  life,  the  nature  of  trade,  and  the  employment  of  coin : — 

Gca.  iv.    17-  And  he  (Cain)  biiililcil  a  dtj-. 

20.  And  Ailftii  Imre  Jahel :  he  was  the  father  of  such  as 
dwell  in  t«ats,  and  of  such  us  have  cattle. 
^^^^         21.  And  iiSs  brother's  name  wm  JuUal :  he  was  the  futh<T 
^^^r  of  sucIl  as  handic  tlic  harp  ami  tlie  organ. 

22.  And  Zillah,  she  abo  bare  Tubalcain,  an  instructor 
of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron. 
Gen.  n.    14.  Hake  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood,  rooms  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  ark,  and  sbalt  pitch  it  within  and 
without  with  pitch. 

15.  And  this  is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt  imdce  it  of: 

the  length  of  the  ark  shall  be  three  hundred 
cubits,  tbe  breadth  of  it  fitly  cubits,  and  the 
height  of  it  thirty  cubits. 

16.  A  window  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  inacubit 

shall  thou  finish  it  above,  and  the  door  of  the  ark 

shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof;  with  lower,  and 

second,  and  third  stories  shalt  thoa  make  it. 
G«si.   ix.    20.  And  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman,  and  he  planted 

a  vineyard. 
Gen.  li.      3.  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Go  to,  let  us  make 

brick,  and  burn  them  tlioroughly.     And  they  had 

brick  for  stone,  and  sUmc  hud  tliey  for  mortar. 
4.  And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a 

tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven. 
Gen.  xiv.  23.  That  1  will  not  take  from  a  tliread  even  to  a  shoe 

latchct. 
Gen.  svii.  23.  And  Abraham  took  Ishmacl  his  son,  anil  all  thnt 

were  born  iu  his  house,  and  all  that  were  bought 

with  money. 
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Geii.xziii.l5.  My  lord,  hearken  unto  me:  the  land  is  worth  four 

hundred  shekels  of  silver :  what  is  that  betwixt 
thee  and  me  ?  bury,  therefore,  thy  dead. 
16.  And  Abraham  hearkened  unto  Ephron,  and  Abraham 
weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver,  which  he  had 
named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with 
the  merchant. 
Gen.  xxiv.  22.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels  had  done  drink* 

ing,  that  the  man  took  a  gold  ear-ring,  of  half  a 

shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands^  of 

ten  shekels  weight  of  gold. 

The  above  texts  show  the  great  progress  in  luxury  and 

refinement,  the  advancement  in  living,  from  tents  to  the  buQd- 

ing  of  cities  and  towers. 

It  appears  clear  that  the  tents  were  made  of  goats'  bair, 
and  that  the  tents  of  the  present  day  are  made  of  the  same 
material  The  Chevalier  d' Arvieux,  who  published  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  the  East,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
thus  describes  the  Arabian  shepherds : — ^^  These  Arabs  have 
no  other  lodging  than  their  tents,  which  they  call  houses ; 
they  are  all  black,  of  goats'  hair  canvass,  and  are  stretched 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rain  easily  runs  off,  without 
ever  going  through  them.  The  tent  of  the  Emir  is  of  the 
same  stuff,  and  differs  only  from  those  of  his  subjects  in 
bigness." 

Mr.  Fellows  writes  (Lycia) : — "  Bienden,  the  place  of 
our  destination  for  the  evening,  was  still  distant  seven  hours. 
About  five  miles  on  the  way  the  tract  lay  through  several 
Turkish  burial  grounds,  each  containing  remains  of  ancient 
sculpture,  marble  columns,  cornices,  and  square  stones  :  upon 
one  was  an  inscription,  which  could  not  have  been  moved  from 
its  original  site.  Its  first  intention  may  have  been  to  comme- 
morate the  course  of  a  great  conqueror :  at  present,  it  marks 
the  grave  of  some  unknown  Yourook,  or  herdsman,  whose  race 
occupy  the  black  goats'  hair  tents,  scattered  over  the  widely 
extended  plain." 

]VIr.  Fellows  describes  the  goats'  hair  as  very  long,  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches,  and  very  thick ;  well  adapted  to  make 
tents  for  such  a  country.  The  goats  must  be  very  numerous. 
He  says  (Lycia,  Delta  of  the  Xanthus)  : — "  Around  were 
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pastokal  life  in  the  east. 


cngij  scarcely  affoTdiag  pasture  to  the  flocks  of  large 
goatA  on  their  rocky  sides;  the  height  to  which  they 
'lml>eii  made  me  giddy,  on  looking  up  to  reach  whence 
ihctr  bleating."* 

•  The  dsm'piion  giTcn  hj  Mr.  Fdlom  of  the  pMoral  lite  of  the  people  U  lo 
Mtiiiilim  uul  to  beautifully  wriUen,  Ibkt  i)t  iiuenion  ia  not  inappropriate. 

Uav  10.  Ltcia — "Thcinlemtittourlialt  wwgmilyincreuedb}  ourobMIT. 
lag  an  ainuitf  unintefnipted  train  of  rMtle  and  pccpU  nioTini;  {ram  the  vallcyi  lo 
tW  cool  plam  6n  tbe  auminer  wwoa,  the  Ycciliwiea.  I  wu  atuiih  alruck  by 
Ob  ninqilicity  uid  patriarchal  appcamncc  at  tliu  mrerai  fatnilics,  which  hroiight 
lariUj  ID  ray  nini]  the  dettTiptlon  of  pMiiral  life  in  the  Bible  bulory,  What 
•  fiiauw  wouU  t.aiii«««r  atlat  of  mirii  a  pil^mage  1  'Die  anow;  ioim  v{  the 
Banaiii*  wan  nen  Ihiouffa  the  li>fly  and  dork  green  lir-trp«,  lerminiUing  in 
lAnpl  eCA,  matij  tliMiauid  tad  at  ptrpcndimilat  hei|;ht.  From  cleft*  In  thtw 
^^b4  natOKSdH  fUlIng  In  toircnth  the  aound  of  which,  frain  the  gnU  dii- 
taarv,  waa  heard  only  in  ihc  iliUtMU  of  iLs  evening,  and  the  walen  were  CBrriuil 
tnj  bj  ihr  wind  in  qiray  oier  the  green  woods,  before  Ibey  could  n«rJi  tlmir 
dnp  bed  in  the  rocky  niina  betiralh.  In  a  ligug  count  up  the  wooda  lay  the 
Inct  bxUng  t«  the  CDol  ptacwi. 

"  In  the  uliance  mf  ihc  pnston!  (froupj  were  the  stragjfting  goals,  browsino  on 
llir  £r»t  lilip-jiinj  f.f  ihf  nilii  iiliii.itid  a*  iiu:y  paired.  In  more  Heady  ciiiirscs  fuU 
Inand  Ibe  Hnall  bUck  cattle  with  their  calve*,  and  among  them  aeTen]  anea, 
Mnying  in  aaddle-bagi  thoae  caivei  that  were  too  young  to  follow  the  watchfut 
■aAtf.  Then  came  the  flocki  of  iheep  and  the  cameli,  each  with  their  young ; 
two  or  three  fine  camel*,  bearing  piled  loada  of  [dough*,  tenti,  tent-polea,  kettlei, 
paaa;  prcaKi,  and  all  the  uleniil*  of  a  dairy  i  and  amidrt  thia  ruHic  load  was 
ilw^i  Been  the  rich  Turkey  carpet  and  damaak  cuihiona, — the  pride  even  of  the 
teated  Turk.  Behind  Iheae  portion*  of  the  tnio  I  miut  pUce  with  more  Gnjih 
tke  laBiily — the  fbreground  of  my  picture.  An  old  mio,  and  generally  hii  wifc, 
Ind  the  dui,  which  conaiiti  of  aeveral  generationa ;  many  of  them  muat  have  aeeo 
aear  fcurKore  aummen  on  the  mountaioa,— the  old  man,  graaping  a  long  Hick, 
kadi  hii  diildrcn  with  a  firm  >tep  ;  hi*  ion,  the  maaler  of  the  Bock,  bUowt  with 
Ui  wile :  ihe  ia  often  aeated  on  a  hone,  with  a  child  in  her  anaa,  and  other 
hone*  are  led,  all  clothed  with  the  gayeat  trapping!  of  a  Turkiih  Mud.  Aaiea 
•re  aUotted  lo  the  younger  children,  who  are  placed  amidil  Ihe  domcMJc  aloret, 
■Bd  aent  without  a  pet  cat  in  their  artna:  long  treaaea  of  hair  hang  down  their 
Deck*,  and  are  kept  cloaely  lo  their  head  by  a  circlet  of  coin*.  By  their  aide 
walk*  the  eldest  aon,  with  all  the  air  and  alacrity  of  a  young  aportaman  ;  over  hia 
dwulder  hangi  a  long- barrelled  gun  ;  in  hia  hand*  i>  the  cage  of  a  decoy  part- 
ridge, and  a  clauic-looklng  bound  followi  at  his  heels  ;  a  number  of  ehepherda' 
boT»  mingle  with  ihe  Hook  sod  bring  up  Ihe  rear.  The  gay  costumcc.  Ihe  varied 
Doiic*  of  the  callle,  and  the  high  glee  attending  the  parly  on  Ibis  annual  expedi- 
tion, must  be  tupplled  by  the  imaginaliun. 

"  I  ihould  think  that  twenly  families  paired  in  succenion  during  our  halt,  few 
of  them  haling  len  than  one  hundred  head  of  small  catlle  and  sicH'k,  and  many 
had  more.  In  tome  ramilici,  altcndanta,  scrvanta  or  farming  labourers,  were 
ankoog  the  cattle,  generally  with  their  aprons  tied  around  them,  in  nhlch  they 
carried  two  or  three  kids :  they  had  oflen  over  their  shoulder*  a  small  calf  wiib  all 
in  l*iti  lied  together  un  the  breast,  exactly  aa  aeen  in  the  oAeriugs  on  the  bas- 
rclicfc  at  Xanthui  and  elaewhere. 
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16  VARIETY    OF    COLOURS — DYBIKO. 

It  appears  from  Scripture  that  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  not  only  known  in  the  earliest  ages,  but  even  the  art  of 
dyeing  was  carried  to  great  perfection. 

Gen.  xxxviii.  3.  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children, 

because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age,  and  he 
made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours. 

The   value  and  distinction  attached  to  such  variegated 
dresses,  shows  that  they  were  not  common,  and  were  formed 
by  some  elaborate  process.     This  continued  long  after  the 
time  of  David ;  such  a  dress  was  a  distinction  for  a  king's 
daughter,  2  Samuel,  xiiL  18  : — "  And  she  had  a  garment  of 
divers  colours  upon  her,  for  with  such  robes  were  the  king's 
daughters  that  were  virgins  apparelled  ;"  and  Judges  v.  30 : 
— "  Have  they  not  divided  the  prey ;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of 
divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides,  meet  for  the  necks 
of  them  that  take  the  spoil  ?"     H€re,  we  see  ladies  antici- 
pating the  return   of  a  victorious  general,  with  a  prey  of 
divers  colours   of   needlework   on  both    sides.      We  may 
therefore  infer  that  in  those  times  people  did  not  generally 
wear  variegated  dresses,  the  common  use  of  which  must  have 
been  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  dyeing,  in- 
terweaving a  variegated  pattern  in  the  original  textures,  or  of 
printing  it  subsequently.     Dr.  Roberts  states  that  in  India  it 
is  now  customary  to  invest  a  beautiful  or  favourite  child  with  a 
coat   of  many   colours,    consisting   principally   of  crimson, 
purple,  and  other  colours,  which  are  often  tastefully  sewed 
together.     He  adds,  "  A  child  being  clothed  in  a  garment 
of  many  colours,  it  is  believed  that  neither  tongue  or  evil 
spirit  will  injure  him,  because  the  attention  is  taken  from  the 
beauty  of  the  person  to  that  of  the  garment"* 


"  The  longevity  of  the  people  in  this  pastoral  country  is  very  remarkable  I 
sure  that  we  have  seen  at  least  twenty  peasants,  within  the  last  two  dayi,  above 
ooe  hundred  years  of  age,  and  apparently  still  enjoying  health  and  activity  of 
body :  in  some  instanc«*«  the  mind  appeared  wandering.  The  temperate  habits 
of  the  Turks  as  well  as  some  of  their  customs,  may  in  part  account  for  the 
prolongation  of  life  in  this  countr}*.  One  cui^tom  I  may  mention,  as  tending  to 
diminish  the  cares  of  age,  and  to  show  the  excellence  of  these  simple  people. 
When  sons  grow  up  and  marry,  the  father  gives  over  to  them  his  flocks  and  pro- 
perty, and  trwiU  to  the  known  and  natural  affection  of  his  children  to  take  cut 
of  him  in  his  declining  years  :  to  a  son  his  parents  are  always  his  first  charge.** 

•   Pictorial  Bible. 


In  reading  the  foUowinj^  texts  of  Scripture, — 
Etud.  xxY.  .1.  .\n(l  this  is  the  oflcring  which  ye  shnll  ukc  of] 
them  ;  gold,  and  silver,  and  brags, 
4.  And  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen, 
and  goats'  hair. 
Ezod.  xxvi.  ].  Moreover  thou  shall  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten 
curtaitis  of  fine  twined  tjneii,  and  blue,  and  pur- 
ple, and  scarlet,  &c 
Exod.  ssviii.  6.  And  they  shall  make  the  ephod  of  gold,  of  blue, 
nnd  of  purple,  of  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen, 
with  cunning  work — 
it  had  frequently  occurred  to  the  compiler  of  this  work,  tli&t 
the  colours  so  named  could  not  apply  to  fine  linen,  for  if  that 
were  the  case  it  would  have  been  more  clearly  expressed, 
vitbout  ibe  word  "  ajui"  preceding  "^/le  linen,"  viz. :  "  blue 
■ik)  purple,  and  scarlet  fipe  linen."     And  in  Exodus  xxvi.,  the 
"aW"  helwUt  "  fine  linen,"  and  the  "  blue,"  &c.,  makes  a 
marked  distinction  betwixt  th'.'Ui)  so  as  to  show  tlic  colour  did 
not  apply  to  the  linen.     This  construction  appeared  the  more 
probable,  because  the  full  lustre  and  beauty  of  the  colour 
cannot  now  be  giveii  to  Tegetable  materials,  and  consequently 
that  part  of  the  art  of  dyeing  must  have  been  lost.     It  there- 
fore  appears   most  probable,  that  as  they  could  not  mean 
"  lioen,"  they  might  or  did  mean  woollen  manufacture.    With 
a  Tiew   to   ascertain   this  point,   he  applied   to    Professor 
Hurwiti,  who  sent  him  the  following  note : — 

"  DiAB  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note,  permit  roe  to  say 
yoo  are  quite  correct  in  your  conjecture.  Our  most  ancient 
commentators  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  :  the  Talmud, 
Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  &c  Mendleaohn,  in  liis  German  transla- 
tion, renders  Exodus  xxv.  4,  '  Himmel  blaue,  purpur  rothe, 
und  hoch  rothe  wolle ;  und  leinen  gam,'  &c ;  although  strictly 
■peaking  the  Hebrew  words  n'jsn — sky  blue,  jaj-iK  purple, 
and  'iv  ny^in— designate  only  the  colours.  In  the  instance 
as  cited,  the  word  -ini( — wool  is  understood.  In 
Numb.  ir.  6.  And  shall  put  thereon  the  covering  of  badgers'  skins, 

and  shall  spread  over  it  a  cloth  wholly  of  blue, 

and  shall  put  in  the  slaves  thereof. 
7-  And  upon  the  table  of  the  shew  bread,  they  shall 

spread  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  put  tbereon  the  dishes, 
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and  the  spoons,  and  the  bowls,  and  covers  to  cover 
withal ;  and  the  continual  bread  shall  be  thereon. 
8.  And  they  shall  spread  upon  them  a  cloth  of  scarlet, 
and  cover  the  same  with  a  covering  of  badgers' 
skins,  and  shall  put  in  the  staves  thereof, — 

the  word  *  cloth'  of  our  translation  corresponds  with  the 
Hebrew  1:13,  beged^  which  means  generally  a  garment,  a 
cloth  used  for  covering,  made  either  of  linen  or  wool ;  but  in 
Ae  present  instance  tradition  tells  us  they  were  coverings 
made  of  wool,  of  the  several  colours  mentioned  in  the  text*** 

The  information  thus  given  appears  to  establish  the  point  as 
to  the  early  woollen  manufacture,  and  looking  to  the  facility  and 
simplicity  with  which  that  would  be  carried  on,  as  compared 
with  the  linen  manufacture,  it  is  most  probable  that  for  a  long 
period  the  woollen  manufacture  was  the  only  one  known,  and 
was  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  colours  alone.  The  same 
taste  for  colours  still  remains  in  the  East,  and  the  art  of 
dyeing,  which  may  have  originated  there,  was  carried  to  great 
perfection,  having  many  of  the  dyeing  materials  produced 
there:  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  is  seen  in  the  rich  carpets 
of  Persia  and  Turkey  ;  and  Mr.  Fellows  mentions  their  pre- 
valence in  the  saddle-bags,  carpets,  and  cushions,  as  worked 
of  various  hues,  and  made  in  the  families  of  the  shepherds,  t 

*  Perhaps  nothing  better  serves  to  show  the  vagueness  of  the  word  "purple,** 
as  applied  to  colour,  than  its  use  by  the  ancient  poets.  To  objects  so  vaiying  in 
shade  and  even  in  colour,  do  they  apply  the  terra,  that  we  are  induced  to  regard  it 
as  indicating  necessarily  only  something  dark  and  rich — never  Uack^  never  light, 
but  that  shade  observed  in  union,  sometimes  with  green,  sometimes  with  red» 
and  sometimes  with  blue.  Thus  blood,  wine,  the  sea,  the  early  morning,  the 
rainbow,  and  the  spring,  are  all  called  purple  by  one  or  other  classic  poet 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  its  application  to  the  rainbow  and  the  spring,  it 
would  appear  to  be  vaguer  still,  and,  corresponding  with  the  votjuXo;  of  the  Greek, 
to  mean  variegated. 

t  **  Dyeing  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  arts :  it  was  certainly 
known  in  Jacob's  time,  as  we  find  from  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours,  and  also 
from  the  scarlet  thread  which  the  midwife  tied  about  the  hand  of  one  of  Thamar^ 
children.  How  much  earlier  this  art  was  known,  it  is  impossible  to  asoertain. 
It  it  obvious  that  the  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet  are  the  only  colours  that  at  thii 
period  were  mentioned.  Dyeing,  however,  must  have  attained  considerable  per- 
fectioD,  judging  from  the  diversified  modes  of  its  application.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  entire  piece  was  dyed,  as  in  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  which  was  all  blue ; 
thifadi  for  embroidery  and  the  skins  of  animals,  as  the  sheep-skins  dyed  red, 
which  formed  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  tabernacle.     In  the  last  instance  we 
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TBB  nilEBD  OF  SIIBKP  OF  TUB  EARLIEST  TIMES. 

Mr.  Fellows  ia  of  opinion  that  little,  if  any,  change  has 
lK«n  made  :  "  having  the  broad  tail,  and  known  as  the  Cape 
■heep,  but  the  flocka,  I  am  told,  are  peculiar  in  having  lambs 

a*  CM  quilp  nur*  nhvdicT  it  <ru  III*  flrnv  lliil  wu  dynl.  or  the  Wlher,  itler  tlM 
k«r  hmd  b«pti  takm  dIT.  Tb«  high  uillquil/  of  thi»  art  ia  euilf  •ccoutiKn]  rnr; 
Bort  at  ttio  autcntk  fii  to  be  nunubutiired  into  llwuea  are  of  dull  uid  »Dibi« 
ooloun,  ami  nwn  oauld  n*Iunllf  Ki(e  the  flnt  hint*  that  olTetvd  of  obviating 
At  aaplpswil  iinifiinuil;  nf  ihr  duM  ihui  produced.  Mr.  ThoDiBila  of  opinlMi 
Aal  the  blue  eoloun  *«m  pruduced  from  Indigo,  and  lleldinl  wai  of  Oui  iame 

"t^irplt-  fji'^un  and  HrrrPa  hare  te*pectitel;  hioueht  much  inlemting 
IpftiiLwLian  with  nffHTil  to  thv  purple  of  BDtiquIt<^,  and  final  tbelr  oorlu  Iha 
fclkmng  paitimtan  arc  chieftj'  dmtn. 

*  1W  preemineace  gnto  U  the  present  dai  to  putple,  u  a  rojal  colour,  it  uti- 
Aoaiwdlf  •  rpsult  of  the  ancient  preference,  whicb  ante  nhen  the  relative  mipa- 
Ittlltj  of  purpte  to  olhtv  colours  ww  greater  than  at  pretenL  We  haw  imii 
Aa  edodr  ftw^enilj  ntculioned  in  oonneaiou  with  the  works  nf  (he  tabenad* 
md  the  drev  if  ih^  Hi;;h  Pricsls:  nnd  nmnni;  tb«  litjihi'n  wc  knuw  that  the 
oolouT  wai  considered  peculiarlj  appropriate  (o  the  tervice  of  die  gods.  The 
Babjioniani  and  other  nation!  used  to  arraj  their  gods  in  robes  of  purple.  A 
penuasion  nat  even  entertained  that  in  the  purple  dye  there  lay  lome  peculiar 
virtue  ftir  appeasins  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  Purple  was  also  the  dintinguishing 
mart  of  great  diKiiilies  among  teveral  natiunt.  It  ii  taid  thai  when  the  beautiful 
purple  of  Tjre  was  first  discovered,  the  sovereign  to  whom  it  was  presented  ap- 
propriated it  as  a  myal  distinction.  Homer  intimatei  that  it  was  only  wnm  bj 
prince*,  and  Ihat  limitation  of  iU  use  wai  common  with  the  nationi.  A  very 
artj  notice  of  this  occurs  in  Scripture,  when  the  liing  of  the  Midiana,  defeated 
by  Gideoo,  was  described  as  being  clothed  in  purple  raiment.  Judges  viii.  26, 
'  And  the  weight  of  ihe  gold  ear-rings  that  he  requcMed  wai  a  thnusand  and 
aeven  hundr^  shekels  of  gold,  beaides  ornaments  and  collars  and  purple  raiment* 
that  was  on  the  kings  of  the  Midians.'  [l  teemt  to  us  very  likely  iliat  there 
•ere  scleral  purples,  held  in  vaiioui  degrees  of  estimation  ;  it  was  only  some 
particular  shade  of  purple  thai  was  reserved  for  a  god-like  or  myal  diilinction. 

"  It  is  important  to  undemand  that  the  word  purple  in  ancient  writings  does  not 
denote  one  particular  colour.  Pliny  mentions  the  diffrrence  between  aome  of 
the  purples:   one  was  £unt.  approaching  to  a  scjulet,  and  that  wu  Ihe  least  es- 

cnlcur  compared  to  coagulated  bullock's  blood.  The  most  esietmed  Tyrian 
purpk  seems  to  have  been  of  the  Inst  colour:  we  say  Ihe  must  esteemed,  because 
it  appear?  that  even  the  Tyrian  purple  was  not  one  paniciiUr  cfilnur.  but  a  class 
of  animal  dyes  as  distinguiihed  from  vegetable,  varying  in  shades  of  purple  from 
the  most  faint  to  the  most  intense.  It  is  to  be  underttixid,  however,  that  Ihe 
Tjnan  purples  were  mnre  esteemed  liian  any  other  c<iloiin.  allhoush  they  differed 
in  degree  of  value.  Of  the  vegetable  purples  we  know  nothing  ;  most  of  the 
intormaiinn  relates  to  ibe  purple  of  the  Thcenicians  :  their  dje  was  obtained  from 
meral  rarieties  of  Khvll-fi^h,  comprehended  under  two  fpfcips,_<.np  (Bucrioum) 
tMind  in  cliffi,  and  Ihe  other  i  Purpura  or  I'elagia)  which  was  ihe  pruper  piirple 
hh  taien  at  sea .  the  Gnl  was  found  on  the  coast  of  the  MediterraDean  aud 
c2 
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twice  during  the  year,  and  frequently  two  lambs  at  a  time ; 
this  profitable  quality  of  course  increases  the  price  of  the 
sheep." — (Valley  of  Meander.) 

In  speaking,  too,  of  the  peasantry  and  agriculture,  he  says, 

AtUotic,  and  locilly  differed  in  the  tint  and  ralue  of  the  dye  which  thej  ftir- 
niihed.  The  Atlantic  shells  afforded  the  darkest  colour ;  those  of  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  coast  a  violet  or  purple  ;  and  those  of  the  Phcsnician  coast  itself  and  in 
general  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  yielded  scarlet  colours.  **— 
(PkioridBibk.) 

Swinburne,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  gives  the  following  interestiiig 
account  of  the  purple  dye  : — 

"  Taranio,  Near  the  Alcanterini  convent  is  a  small  hillock,  wholly  formed  of 
the  shells  of  fish,  employed  by  the  ancients  in  their  composition  of  their  frmooi 
purple  dye,  and  not  fax  from  it  are  the  remains  of  some  reservoirs  and  condiutt 
appertaining  to  the  works.  My  readers  may  not  be  sorry  to  meet  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  testaceous  fishes  that  furnished  the  precious  ingredient,  and  of  tb0 
method  used  in  extracting  and  preparing  it,  taken  from  the  accounts  extant  in 
the  classic  authors,  and  the  dissertations  of  modem  naturalists. 

**  Purple  was  produced  from  two  sorts  of  shell-fish,  the  Murex  and  the  Puipun* 
both  belonging  to  the  testaceous  or  third  genus  of  Linnnus*  sixth  class. 

"  From  the  former  a  dark  blue  colour  was  obtained;  the  latter  gave  a  bright  tint, 
approaching  to  scarlet  The  body  of  the  animal  that  inhabits  these  shells  consists 
of  three  parts  \  the  lowest,  containing  the  bowels,  remains  fixed  in  the  twisted 
screws  at  the  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  digestive  functions ;  it  u 
fleshy  and  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  food ;  the  middle  division  is  of  a  callous 
substance  and  full  of  liquor,  which,  if  let  out  of  its  bag,  will  stain  the  whol« 
animal  and  its  habitation ;  the  third  and  upper  part  is  made  of  the  member 
necessary  for  procuring  food  and  propagating  the  race.  The  Murex  generally 
remains  &stened  to  rocks  and  stones ;  the  Purpura,  being  a  fish  of  prey,  is  by 
nature  a  rover,  and  one  of  the  most  voracious  animals  of  the  deep :  the  proper 
season  for  dragging  for  this  shell-fish  was  in  autumn  and  winter.  To  come  at 
the  liquor,  the  shell  was  broken  with  one  smart  blow,  and  the  pouch  extracted 
with  the  greatest  nicety  by  means  of  a  hook.  If  the  shells  were  of  small  stM, 
they  were  thrown  by  heaps  into  the  mill  and  pounded. 

'*  The  veins  were  laid  in  a  cistern,  salt  was  strewed  over  them,  to  cause  them  to 
purge  and  keep  sweet,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  ounces  of  salt  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  fibh.  They  were  thus  macerated  for  three  days,  after  which  the  mud* 
lage  was  drawn  off  into  a  leaden  cauldron,  in  order  that  the  colours  (by  being 
hcssted  therein)  might  acquire  additional  lustre  and  vivacity,  as  all  marine  colours 
do  by  mixture  with  that  metal.  To  keep  the  vessel  from  melting,  eighteen  pounds  of 
water  were  added  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  purple,  and  the  heat  given 
horiiontally  to  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a  flue  brought  from  a  fiimace.  By  thia 
process,  fleshy  particles  were  carried  off,  and  the  liquor  left  pure  after  about  ten 
days*  settling. 

'*  The  dye  was  tried  by  dipping  locks  of  wool  in  it,  till  they  had  imbibed  a  dark 
blue  colour.  As  the  colour  of  the  murex  would  not  stand  alone,  the  dyer  always 
mixed  a  proportion  of  purpura  juice  with  it  They  steeped  the  wool  for  five 
hours,  then  shook,  dried,  and  carded  it;  dipped  it  in  again  and  again,  till  it  was 
saturated  with  the  dye.  The  preparation  requisite  for  staining  50lbs.  of  wool,  with 
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(Xantbua)  "  Tlie  peasantry  here  are  far  more  industrious 
than  in  moat  dialricts  I  have  visited.  At  this  season  (April) 
every  fieid  has  ita  yoke  of  oxen  at  work,  tilling  the  ground  in 
tbe  same  inanner  aa  iii  the  times  of  the  early  iuhahitants. 

Ae  bM<  lieqi  wnnhjnit  colour,  wis  Iwcnly  pouniln  murmi,  to  onir  Imndrod  wid 
IHI  pOBOik  t-f  pnipo™.  To  produce  the  Tjrian  purple,  uhich  nierabia  Die 
eahmg  o<  omgull-l  blood.  II  wu  aeceauy.Gnil  lo  MeapUie  •twlin  pure  unbolU 
•d  pafpvm  /Ilk*,  uid  iben  lit  k  lie  uid  limnier  with  that  of  ifac  murci.  B; 
dfcaat  ■lituna  of  llicw  ton  djei.  nvieties  tivn  oblaintsi  wconlliig  In  tlie 
(hM)|a  of  hdidm,  whic-h  nn  inio  Tiolet  till  tbe  reign  of  Aupiitua,  wbKn  U 
bnliBHl  to  the  T^raniine  Karlet ;  and  ihii  man  «fierwsrd>  made  wkj  tot  th« 
Ofkmm  l^TiicB.  the  moN  cUnTigrat  ijn  of  all  (ho  tinti.  We  road  of  flvecca 
fcriag  J|fJ  tyng  lb*  b«rit  of  aheep,  buIrHinaiaiii  (be  dark  ulo  Ilie  method  and 
■tiMllga  iif  tbat  pnwcaa. 

"  Tlw  n**pk«,  who  >m  nMer  *>  ■  lou  for  on  iDgeoioui  Utie  to  rover  their 
IgnoTMW  of  (irigifi  and  e«un>.  attiibuled  the  diacoverj'  of  purple  to  tbe  dog  ot 
HrwulMk  whidi,  ID  a  lanfe  aloii}i  (he  ahore,  met  vilh  a  ihcll'Ssb  and  greeditj' 
cnuJied  ii  tH'tmcMi  It*  toelli :  ImtaDtl^  Hi  indelible  purple  iluned  its  muiile.  and 
t  >  ':  '  I  ;i  >>'  <  .>  xiffilMWd  the  ftiM  Idn  of  dTeing-  elotfa.  The  art  wia  imMt 
■  I  in  timw  of  very  remote  aniiquilj.  Mosci  and  Homar 
■l^un  ;  (he  wife  of  Alcinous  ij  doMcribeil  us  spinning  wool 
tinpid  with  the  marine  puiple." — Smnbmiie'M  TViaiA. 

~  Searitl.  Then  bu  been  aome  difference  of  opinion  about  thii  c<4our:  aome 
ifaink  it  la  merelj  one  of  the  Phtenidan  purplei  produced  from  the  •bell-Gih  : 
oAin  baalale  to  n;  wbetber  the  crinuon  or  icarlet  la  intended  bf  tbe  word 
'Kvlct,*  and  b;  iti  equiTalent  in  other  languagea.  Beildea  tbe  d;e  produced  bjr 
Ifac  mnrei,  a  crimaon  or  acwlet  waa  found  in  ancient  timea  obtained  from  an 
ianct  akin  (o  tbe  American  oocbineal,  but  produdng  a  moat  inferior  colour. 
ne  inaect  waa  called  Kermea  (whence  the  name  carmine  crimion)  by  the  Araba, 
and  Coecua  bf  tbe  Greelu  and  Roman*.  Tbe  female  inaect  ii  about  the  riie  and 
Aafie  frf  a  pea.  of  deep  liolel  colour,  pondered  with  white,  found  chieR;  on  tb* 
bavea  of  a  q>ecjea  of  erer-green  oak  ihrub  (ilei  aculcala)  which  it  found  in 
fifcenl  parta  of  Weotem  Atia  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  Now  that  (he  colour 
aArded  bj  tbia  inaect  waa  the  iCaTlet  of  Moae*,  leemi  tolerably  clear.  The  word 
rendered 'acariet'  in  tbe  bookiof  Moa«,wa>a  worm-,  and  according  to  Qie  analc^ 
iatfaeuae  of  the  word,  kermea  would  literally  be  rendered  'worm-dje.'  The  word 
iaiarioualj  interpreted  to  mean  either  'double-dyed,'  or  'the  bwt  icailel,'  and 
Hcou  to  have  been,  according  to  another  derivation,  '  bri|ihl  deep  red  dye  :'  the 
term*  Ingrtber  neem  luRiclenlly  to  point  out  a  specie*  of  coccus,  doubflem  the  cnccu* 
iliua.  It  it  tn  undrratoud  by  the  Srptuagint  and  %'ul^le.  ProfuSMT  Tychten 
•ay*  ihal  lola  wa*  the  ancient  Phtenician  name  fur  (he  dye  used  by  the  Hebrew*, 
and  even  by  the  SyrUn  Innelation  in  Iraiah  c.  i.  v.  IB,  ■  Come  now,  nnrl  let  u* 
maon  together,  naith  the  Lord  ;  lhou[(h  your  Bins  arc  as  icarlet.  ihey  shall  be  aa 
while  a*  wuw  ;  (hough  they  be  red  like  crims.n,  (hey  shall  be  as  wcjol.'  After 
the  captivity,  the  Jews  more  commonly  u^ed  the  Armenian  wor.1  Zeheri.  The 
nme  learned  oricntalit  think*  tlial  the'  dye  was  discotered  by  the  Phoniciana, 
and  if  so,  and  if  they  were  the  grvat  manager*  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  purple 
dvH,  it  would  b*  uH'fiil  lo  ascertain  (he  difference  in  application,  appearance, 
•M  ipjility,  between  ihiM  and  the  purple  "rarli-l.  Was  their  former  •corlel  ihii, 
at  that  piuduced  bv  the   ihell  fi'h  ?      WV  mclme  10  Ihink  it  was  the  coccus,  and 
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The  tents  of  the  husbandmen  are  pitched  upon  the  swamps 
when  sufficiently  dried ;  the  tillage  is  for  the  late  crops  of 
maize,  the  barley  being  now  in  the  ear,  and  the  wheat  nearly 
full  grown :  the  beans  and  vetches  are  in  bloom.  The  indus- 
try and  independence  of  the  inhabitants  has  caused  us  much 
trouble  to  obtain  the  requisite  supplies.  We  have  had  to 
send  several  miles  before  we  could  persuade  the  shepherds  at 
this  season  to  part  with  their  sheep  :  at  last  a  lad  has  brought 
one,  for  which  we  have  to  pay  him  a  present  in  addition  to 
the  price  of  the  sheep."  Mr.  Fellows  states  that  the  flocks 
consist  of  various  numbers,  seldom  less  than  forty,  or  more 
than  one  hundred  in  each  flocL  His  description  of  the  fat- 
tailed  sheep  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  what  can  be 
gathered  from  Scripture  regarding  the  original  breed : — 

Lev.  viii.  26.  And  he  (Moses)  took  the  fat  and  the  rump,  and  all 

the  fat  that  was  upon  the  inwards,  and  the  caol 
above  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys  and  their 
fat,  and  the  right  shoulder. 

Lev.   ix.    1 8.  He  slew  also  the  bullock  and  the  ram,  for  a  sacrifice 

of  peace  offerings,  which  was  for  the  people. 
19.  And  the  fat  of  the  bullock  and  of  the  ram,   the 
rump,  and  that  which  covereth  the  inwards,  and 
the  kidneys,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver. 

Lev.  iii.  9.  And  he  shall  offer  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offer- 
ing, an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord ;  the 
fat  thereof  and  the  whole  rump,  it  shall  be  taken 
off  hard  by  the  back  bone,  &c.* 

that  the  fcarlet  of  the  finit  dyes  was  only  used  in  modifying  the  purple ;  and  we 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  be<»use,  while  a  scarlet  is  mentioned  as  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  purple,  the  scarlet  is  always  noticed  as  something  distinct  from  the 
purple.  We  imagine  the  distinction  between  the  two  has  been,  that  the  purple 
•carUt  was  crimson,  while  the  kcrmes  scarlet  wa<  the  red  scarlti,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  vermilif)n  (the  worm  scarlet).  Pn>fes8or  Tychscn,  supposing  the 
identity  of  the  scripture  scarlet  with  the  kermes  established,  properly  condudes 
that  the  kernics-dye  was  known  bcf  ire  the  time  of  Moses ;  that  the  dye  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  Moiies,  for  the  Israelites  must  have  carried 
it  along  with  them  from  Eg>-pt;  that  the  Arabs  received  the  name  "kermes-  with 
the  dye  from  Armenia  or  VerAh^  where  it  was  indigenous,  and  had  been  long 
known,  and  tliat  that  name  banished  the  old  name  in  the  East,  as  the  name  scarlet 
has  in  the  West,     The  kermes  were  perhaps  not  known  in  Arabia,  at  least  they 

were  not  indigenous,  as  the  Arabs  api>ear  to  have  bad  no  name  for  them.** 

Pictorial  Bible. 

•  "  Dr.  Doothroyd  rendcm  more  distinctly  •  the  large  fiU  tail  entire  taken  deer 
lu  the  rump.'     It  HK>ms  ritraordinar}-  that  the  Uil  of  a  sheep  (only  of  a  sheep) 
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Ib  •ttnnpting  to  trace  the  earliest  commerce  of  the  world, 

part,  aiJiJ,  atiiuittiiig  that  by  "  of  blue,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of 
pMrptr,"    were  meant    woollens   of    those   colours,    tliey    are 
distinctly  staled;  but  with  a  view  of  givlog  Dean  Prideaux'a 

great  part  of  that  most  important  chapter  on  the  trade  of 
Tjrc  from  Ezekiel.  2Tth  chapter  :— 

1 

1.  Tb*!  wori]  nf  Uir  I^)rd  came  again  unto  me,  saying, 

2.  Now  Ukiu,  aon  of  niitn,  take  up  a  lamentation  for  Tynis. 

3<  And  nay  untn  Tyrus,  O  thou  that  art  itiiuale  at  the  entry  of 
tlic  sea,  which  art  a  merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isl«i^ 
1                 Than  Niith  thr  I^rd  God,  O  Tyrus,  lliou  htisl  said,  t  am 
1                of  perfect  beauty. 

'     «h"::l.!  I«-  |M  :ii>ril  mil  irilh  nn  niDrh  rare  6i  s  nuitsble  ofTering  upon  God's  altir. 

-^ 

^ndioDi  intUale  that  the  &t-taile<l  tfaeep  were  unully  oflered  in  ucriGce,  if  tba 
■oeki  of  tbe  Hebrewi  nere  not  oholl;  compoKd  of  Ihem.  Thii  ipedei  ii 
pvucuhrlj  kbundant  ip  Sjria  and  Pslesljne,  equdliog  or  out-numbering 
the  coiDiDoii  Bedouio  ipeciei.  Even  the  latter,  though  id  other  reapecu 
nach  TCKDibling  the  cooiinon  Engliih  iheep,  ii  diitinguiihed  bj  w  larger  or 
Aicks  tail  ihu  anj  Britiih  ipecia  poMene*.  But  the  tail  of  the  •peooi 
peoiiieriy  ailed  fat-tailed,  Mcmi  to  exceed  all  leaunable  boundi,  and  hM 
auraOed  tbe  ■Ilentiaii  af  all  IraTellen  from  tbe  time  of  Herodolui  to  our  own. 
Tboae  taik,  or  rMber  tsili  loaded  on  each  Bide  with  enormou*  mane*  of  fal,  ara 
dfteo  ooe-ftnirth  the  weight  of  the  whole  carcaae,  when  diteMed  of  head, 
iMeMipea.  and  ikin.  Tbe  tail  Kcm  id  attain  the  largeft  lize  in  Ihe  counlrie*  with 
whiefa  the  Hebrewi  were  moet  convenanti  for  in  countriei  more  eattward,  wa 
MTcr  law  them  quite  to  larjn  a>  the  largest  of  thoie  deicribed  bj  Dr.  RumcII, 
b  hi*  Natural  Hittorj  of  Aleppo.  He  says  that  a  common  iheep  of  thii  lorl, 
weighed,  wiihout  oflal.eU  or  70  Ibt.,  of  which  the  tail  usually  weighed  50  lbs.  or 
opwardt ;  but  he  adds  thit  such  as  ue  of  the  larger  breedi,  and  have  been  &tten- 
ti  well,  lometlino  weigh  150  Ibi.  Ihe  lail  SO  lbs.  These  last  very  large  sheep 
are  kept  in  jards,  where  ihej  are  in  no  danger  of  injuring  their  tails,  but  in 
•ome  plarei  where  ihey  feed  in  the  fields,  the  shephetdi  sometimes  affix  a  thin 
piece  nf  board  to  Ihe  underparl  of  the  tail  lo  prevent  it  being  (om  by  the  bushes 
w  ihii^kels  as  il  is  covered  undemealh  «ilh  tliick  wool  lilie  the  upper  part : 
•ometiinei  the  board  is  furnished  wiih  small  wheels  to  enable  Ihe  sheep  to  drag 
it  along  more  easily.  The  mullon  of  these  sheep  is  good,  and  the  fet  of  ihe 
tail  is  ihe  most  graleful  animal  fat  the  itriler  ever  lasted  ;  it  is  rich  and  mnrruwj, 
and  i<  never  eaten  alone,  but  il  is  mixed  up  in  many  dishes  with  lean  meal,  and 
in  various  wa^s  employed  as  a  siibstilule  for  butter  and  oil.  The  standing 
orienlal  dish,  boiled  rice,  is  peculiarly  palatable  when  lubricated  wilh  fat  from 
the  tail  of  this  remarkable  species  of  sheep.  Viewed  in  iU  various  applications, 
*e  tail  is  an  srticle  of  greal  use  and  delicacy  and  could  be  no  unworthy 
nSning' — Eztracltd  from  a  nott  in  the  Pictonid  Biblt. 
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4.  Thy  borders  are  in  the  midst  of  the  seasy  thy  builders  hare 

perfected  thy  beauty. 
6.  They   have  made  all  thy  ship  boards  of  fir  trees  of  Senir : 

they  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for 

thee. 

6.  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made  thine  oars :  the  com- 

pany of  the  Ashurites  have  made  thy  benches  of  iTory, 
brought  out  of  the  isles  of  Chittim. 

7.  Fine  linen,  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt,  was  that  whidi 

thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail ;  blue  and  purple  from 
the  isles  of  Elishah  was  that  which  covered  thee* 

8.  The  inhabitants  of  Zidon  and  Arvad  were  thy  mariners :  thy 

wise  men,  O  Tyrus,  that  were  io  thee,  were  thy  pilots. 

9.  The  ancients  of  Gebal,  and  the  wise  men  thereof,  were  in  thee 

thy  calkers :  all  the  ships  of  the  sea,  with  their  mariners, 
were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy  merchandise. 

10.  They  of  Persia,  and  of  Lud,  and  of  Phut,  were  in  thine  army 

thy  men  of  war ;  they  hanged  the  shield  and  hdmet  in 
thee  :  they  set  forth  thy  comeliness. 

11.  The  men  of  Arvad,  with  thine  army,  were  upon  thy  walls 

round  about,  and  the  Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers :  they 
hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about;  they 
have  made  thy  beauty  perfect. 

1 2.  Tarshish  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all 

kinds  of  riches ;  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded 
in  thy  fairs. 

13.  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  they  were  thy  merchants:  they 

traded  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy 
market. 

14.  They   of  the   house  of  Togarmah   traded  in  thy  fairs  with 

horses,  and  horsemen,  and  mules. 

15.  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants ;  many  isles  were  the 

merchandise  of  thine  hand  :  they  brought  thee  for  a  present 
horns  of  ivory  and  ebony, 

16.  Syria  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the 

wares  of  thy   making :  they   occupied   in  thy  fairs  with 

emeralds,  purple,  and  broidered  work,  and  fine  linen,  and 

coral,  and  agate. 
17*  Judah,  and  the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  thy  merchants ;  they 

traded  in  thy  market  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag,  and 

honey,  and  oil,  and  balm. 
18.  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of 

thy  making,  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches  ;  in  the  wine  of 

Helbon,  and  white  wool. 
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Dsn  ■Ian  and  Javan,  goiug  to  and  fro,  occupied  in  thy  fain ; 
bright  iron,  camiei,  and  calamus,  were  in  thy  mai'ket. 
^  Dmtan  wu  iby  merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots. 
-**    Arabia,  aiid  all  tlie  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thes 
in   lambs,    and  rams,  and  goats ;  in  these  were  thty  thy 
nerchantii. 

m  The  ttwrrchaiil*  of  Shcba  and   Raamah,  tliey  were  thy  mer- 
tlumli:  (hey  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spicoa, 
and  with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold. 
tS.  (Uran,  and  Cannt'h,  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Slit-ba,  Asshur, 

and  Chilmail,  were  thy  merctiants. 
21.  These  vctc  thy  niereliaula  in  all  sorts  of  things,  in  blue  clothes, 
and  broidiu-cd  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich  apparel,  buund 
with  corda,  and  made  of  cedar,  among  lliy  merchandhe. 
23.  The  ahips  of  Tarshish  did  aiug  of  ibee  in  (hy  market ;  and 
thou  wasi  replenished,  and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midat 
of  the  seas. 
36.  Thr  rowers   hare  brought  tlipe  into  great  waters;  the  east 

«ind  turh  bnAn,  tlif<-  in  the  iiii.Ut  of  tlit'  s<..ii.. 
33,  When  thy  wares  went  forth  out  of  the  Beas,  thou  filledst  many 
people ;  thou  didst  enrich  the  kings  of  the  earth  with  the 
multitude  of  thy  riches,  and  of  thy  merchandise. 


Eaek-xxTiii.  12.  Foil  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty. 

13.  Thou   hast  been  in  Edeu  the  garden  of  God: 

every  precious  stone  was  thy  covering,  the  aar- 
diui,  topaz,  and  the  diamond,  the  beryl,  the 
onyx,  and  the  Jasper,  the  sapphire,  the  emerald, 
and  the  carbuncle,  and  gold :  the  workmanship 
of  thy  labrets  and  of  tliy  pipes  was  prepared  in 
thee  in  the  day  that  thou  wast  created. 

14.  Thou  art  the  anointed  cherub  that  covcreth  ;  and 

I  have  set  thee  so :  thou  wast  upon  the  holy 
mountain  of  God  ;  thou  hast  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire. 

15.  Thiiu  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways  from  the  day  that 

thou  wast  created,  till  iniquity  was  fuund  in  thee. 
From  this  description  of  the  trade  of  Tyre,  an  opinion  can 
be  formed  of  ita  vast  extent,  and  the  ercat  variety  of  mer- 
chandise sold  there.  White  wool  and  blue  cloths  arc  dis- 
tinctly mentioned ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  they,  as  well 
u  other  manufactures,  would  form  part  of  the  investments  of 
David  and  Solomon  in  the  trade  with  Ophir  and  Tarshish. 


1 
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FROM   DEAN  PRIDEAUx's  CONNECTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 
TESTAMENTS,  ON  THE  ANCIENT  COMMERCE  OF  THB  EAST. 

**  Ahaz  continuing  hardened  in  his  iniquity,  notwithstand* 
ing  all  which  he  had  suiFercd  for  the  punishment  of  it,  would 
not  seek  the  Lord  his  God,  or  return  unto  him  from  his  evil 
ways ;  but  putting  his  confidence  rather  in  man,  pillaged  the 
temple  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was  found  therein,  and 
sent  it  to  Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  to  engage  him  to 
come  to  his  assistance  against  his  enemies,  promising  thereon 
to  become  his  servant  and  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 

"  The  king  of  Assyria  having  an  opportunity  hereby  offered 
unto  him,  of  adding  Syria  and  Palestine  to  his  empire,  readily 
laid  hold  of  the  invitation,  and  marched  with  a  great  army 
into  those  parts,  where,  having  slain  Rezin  in  battle,  he  took 
Damascus,  and  reduced  all  that  country  under  his  dominion. 
And  hereby  he  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Syrians  in 
Damascus,  after  it  had  lasted  there  for  ten  generations,  Le. 
from  the  time  of  Rezin,  the  son  of  Eliadah  (1  Kings  ii.  23. 
25.)  who  first  founded  it,  while  Solomon  was  king  over  Israel 

"  After  this,  Tiglath  Pileser  (2  Kings  xvi)  marched  against 
Pekah,  and  seized  all  that  belonged  to  Israel  beyond  Jordan, 
and  also  all  the  land  of  Galilee,  and  then  went  forward 
towards  Jerusalem ;  but  rather  to  get  more  money  from  Ahax 
than  to  afford  him  any  real  help.  For  he  assisted  him  not 
for  the  recovery  of  any  of  those  places  which  had  been 
taken  from  him  duruig  the  war,  either  by  the  Philistines, 
Edomites,  or  other  enemies  ;  but  when  he  had  got  from  him 
all  that  he  could,  (for  the  raising  of  which  Ahaz  cut  the 
vessels  of  the  temple  into  pieces,  and  melted  them  down),  he 
marched  back  to  Damascus,  and  there  wintered,  without 
doing  any  thing  more  for  him.  So  that  in  reality  he  was  rather 
distressed,  than  any  way  helped  by  this  alliance,  the  land 
being  almost  as  much  exhausted  by  the  presents  and  subsidies 
which  were  extorted  from  him  by  his  pretended  friend  and 
ally,  as  it  was  by  the  ravages  and  pillages  of  his  open  enemies. 
And  moreover,  two  lasting  mischiefs  followed  thereon.  For— 

"  1.  Instead  of  two  petty  princes,  whom  he  had  afore 
for  his  neighbours,  and  with  either  of  which  he  was  well 
able  to  cope,  he  had  now  this  mighty  king  for  his  borderer, 
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Vbmu  no  power  of  tLe  laud  was  sufGciGDt  to  make  any 
and  the  i!l  effect  thereof  both  Israel  and  Judah 
.rda  Biifficiently  feel,  for  it  became  at  length  to  both 

tbem  the  cause  of  their  destruction, 

"  '2.  From  this  time  the  Jews  were  excluded  all  their  traffic 
iuo  the  southern  eca,  which  had  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
riikfeat  foundations  of  their  riches. 

'*  Thia  bad  been  long  carried  on  through  the  Red  Sea  and 
Ae  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  not  only  to  the  coasts  of  Africa 

the  west,  but  aiso  to  those  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India 
the  east,  and  reaped  a  prodigious  profit.     King  David 

t  the  lir«t  (about  1040  years  before  Christ)  who  began  it ; 
fat  baring  (2  Sam.  viii.  14.)  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Edom,  and  reduced  it  to  a  province  of  his  empire,  he  thereby 
tBcanie  master  of  the  two  seaports  on  the  Ked  Sea,  Elath 
nd  Eeioiigeber  ( 1  Kings,  iz.  2G.)  which  then  belonged  to  that 
Itingdom  ;  and  seeing  the  advantage  which  might  be  made  of 
the  situation  of  these  two  places,  he  wisely  took  the  bcnetit 
of  it,  and  thereby  bi'sun  bis  traffic. 

"  There  are  two  pUices  men  tinned  in  scripture  lo  and  from 
vbence  it  was  carried  on,  that  is  Ophir  and  Tarshisb.  From 
tbe  former  of  them,  Darid  in  his  time  drew  great  profit 
The  three  thousand  talents  of  gold  of  Ophir,  which  is  SMd 
(1  Chron.  xziz.  4.)  to  have  been  given  to  the  house  of  God> 
Mem  to  be  of  that  gold  of  Ophir  which  he  himself  bad  by 
his  fleets,  on  several  voyages,  brought  to  him  from  thence ; 
for  what  he  had  reserved  for  this  work  out  of  the  spoils  of 
war,  the  tributes  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  the  public 
revenues  of  bis  kingdom  is  before  mentioned,  (Chron.  xxiv. 
14.)  and  amounted  to  a  prodigious  sum.* 

"  The  three  thousand  talents  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  which  he 
added,  was  over  and  above  this,  and  out  of  las  own  proper 
goods  or  private  estate,  which  he  had  besides  what  belonged 

*  Tbii  «am  i>  tn  prodif[ii)i»  as  gim  rcuon  lo  (hint  ihat  Ihc  lalcnis  vhorcbv  that 
■HID  u  reckaned,  Kere  ajiolhec  sort  of  talents  of  far  leu  value  than  the  Mouic 
t*l«DU,for  nhal  it  uid  to  be  given  hy  Dai  Id  (1  Chron.  xiii.  U-I6.and  xiii, 
S-S.)  uid  contributed  by  hi*  prince*,  (xiii,  6-8.)  towards  Ihc  building  of  the 
traiple  at  Jenualem,  if  valued  by  ihoMj  t■lcnl^  exceeded  the  value  of  tighl 
ta^ifiiif  wifli'nni  of  our  money,  which  wi*  enough  wherewith  to  have  buili  all 
thr  tnnple  of  aolid  jilier. 
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to  him  as  king.  And  how  he  could  increase  that  so  Ceur,  as 
out  of  that  only  to  be  able  to  give  so  great  a  sum,  can  scarce 
any  other  way  be  accounted  for,  than  by  the  great  retomi 
which  were  made  from  this  traffic.  For  the  gold  alone  amount- 
ed to  above  one  and  twenty  millions  of  our  money,  (300 
Hebrew  talents  of  gold  reduced  to  our  money  amount  to 
£21,600,000,)  besides  the  seven  thousand  talents  of  refined 
silver  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4.)  which  were  included  in  the  same  gift 
*^  After  David,  (1  Kings,  ix.  26-28)  Solomon  carried  on  the 
same  traffic  to  Ophir,  and  had  from  thence  in  one  voyage 
(2  Chron.  viii.  18.)  four  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  gold: 
and  if  Solomon  got  so  much  in  one  voyage,  well  might  David 
have  gained  the  sum  above-mentioned  in  the  several  voyages 
which  were  made  thither  for  him,  from  the  time  he  had  sub- 
dued the  land  of  £dom  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was 
at  least  twenty-five  years.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Solomon  very  much  improved  this  trade,  not  only  by  his 
greater  wisdom,  but  also  by  his  greater  application  to  all  the 
business  of  it :  for  not  being  perplexed  and  encumbered 
with  such  wars  as  his  father  David  was,  he  had  more  leisure 
to  attend  thereto;  and  therefore,  for  the  better  settling  of  it, 
he  (2  Chron.  viii.  17)  went  in  person  to  Elath  and  Esion- 
geber,  and  there  took  care,  by  his  own  inspection,  for  the 
building  of  his  ships,  the  fortifying  of  both  those  ports,  and 
the  settling  of  every  thing  else  which  might  tend  to  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  on  of  this  traffic,  not  only  to  Ophir,  but  to 
all  other  pcarts  where  the  sea,  on  which  those  ports  lay,  opened 
a  passage.  But  his  chiefest  care  was  to  plant  those  two  towns 
with  such  inhabitants  as  might  be  best  able  to  serve  him  in 
this  design.  For  which  purpose  he  brought  thither  from  the 
sea-coasts  of  Palestine,  as  many  as  he  could  get  of  those  who 
had  been  used  to  the  sea,  especially  of  the  Tyrians,  ( 1  Kings, 
ix.  27 — 2  Chron.  viii.  18,  and  ix.  10-21),  whom  his  friend 
and  ally,  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  from  thence  furnished  him 
with  in  great  numbers ;  and  these  were  the  most  useful  to 
him  in  this  afluir ;  for  they  being  in  those  days,  and  for  many 
years  after,  the  most  skilful  of  all  others  in  sea  affairs,  they 
were  the  best  able  to  navigate  his  ships,  and  conduct  his  fleets 
through  long  voyages.  But  the  use  of  the  compass  not  being 
then  known,  the  way  of  navigation  was  in  those  days  only  by 
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licli  often  tst&dt;  a  voyajje  to  be  of  three  years 
•Itieb  DOW*  may  be  finished  Almost  in  three  months.  IIow- 
aver,  this  trade  succocded  so  far,  and  grew  to  so  high  a 
pitch  under  the  wise  management  of  Soluraon,  lliat  thereby  he 
drrw  to  these  two  ports,  and  from  thence  to  JcruBalem,  all 
Ibe  trailc  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  which  was 
Ar  cbit-f  fountfun  of  those  immense  riches  which  he  acquired, 
and  whcrvby  (1  Kings  x.  23 — 2  Chron.  ix,  Ti)  he  exceeded 
ril  the  kings  of  the  earth  in  his  time  as  much  as  he  did  by 
In  wiadoin,  so  that  he  made  silver  to  be  at  Jerusalem  as  the 
■tones  of  the  street,  by  reason  of  the  great  plenty  with  which 
H  thtrt  abounded  in  bis  reign. 

"  After  (he  division  of  the  kingdom  Eilum,  being  of  that 
jHTt  which  remained  to  the  house  of  David,  they  still  con- 
Ibued  to  carry  on  this  trade  (1  Kings,  xxii.  48 — 2  Chron. 
IxL  36)  from  thorn  two  ports,  especially  ftom  £siongeber,. 
»hich  they  chiefly  made  use  of  till  the  time  of  Jehoahaphat 
Bui  he  Imving  there  lost  his  fleet,  which  he  had  prepared  to 
Mit  from  thence  to  Ophir,  in  partnership  with  Ahaziah,  King 
rf  Israel,  this  spoiled  the  credit  of  that  harbour ;  for  there 
being  nigh  the  mouth  of  it  a  ridge  of  rocks,  (and  because  of 
ibne  rocks  it  had  the  name  of  Esionp-ehpr,  which  signifies 
the  back  bone  of  a  man,  for  ti\cfi>  rock^  n.'.^i'iiiliif  it )—  as  this 
ieet  waa  passing  out  of  the  port,  they  were  by  a  sudden  gust 
ot  wind,  which  God  sent  on  purpose  for  the  punishment  of 
this  confederacy,  driven  upon  those  rocks,  where  (I  Kings, 
xxiL  48 — 2  Chron.  36,  37)  they  were  all  broken  to  pieces  and 
lost.  And  therefore,  for  the  avoiding  the  like  mischief  for 
the  ftiture,  the  station  of  the  king's  ships  was  thenceforth 
removed  to  Elath,  from  whence  Jehoshapbat  the  next  year  after 
sent  another  fleet  for  the  same  place.  For  whereas  it  is  said 
that  he  lost  the  first  fleet  for  confederating  with  the  idolatrous 
king  of  Israel,  and  we  are  told  in  another  place  (1  Kings, 
xxiL  49)  of  his  sending  forth  a  fleet  for  Ophir,  in  which  he 
would  not  permit  Ahaziah  to  have  any  partnership  with  him, 
this  plainly  proves  the  sending  out  of  two  fleets  by  Jehosha- 
phat,  the  first  in  partnership  with  Ahaziah,  and  the  second 
without  it. 

•   D«n  Pride»ul'>  wort  »  dWed  1715. 
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"  And  thus  this  affair  was  carried  on  from  the  time  of 
David  till  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat :  for  till  then  the  land  of 
Edom  was  all  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  (I  Kings, 
xxii.  47)  and  was  wholly  governed  by  a  deputy  or  viceroy 
there  placed  hy  them.    But  when  Jehoram  succeeded  Jehosh- 
aphat, and  God,  for  the  punishment  of  the  exceeding  great 
wickedness  of  that  prince,  had  withdrawn  his  protection  from 
him,  fisau,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaac,  (Gen*  zztiL 
40)  did  break  the  yoke  of  Jacob  from  off  his  neck,  after 
having  served  him  (as  foretold  by  that  prophecy)  for  seyeral 
generations, — that  is,  from  the  time  of  David  till  then :  for 
on  JehoraTn's  havintr  revolted  from  God,  (2  Kings,  viii.  20- 
22)  the  Edomitcs  revolted  from  him,  and,  having  expelled 
his  viceroy,  chose  them  a  king  of  their  own,  and,  under  his 
conduct,  recovered  their  ancient  liberty,  and  were  not  after 
that  any  more  subject  to  the  kings  of  Judah.    And  from  this 
time  the  Jewish  traffic  through  the  lied  Sea  had  an  interrup- 
tion till  the  reign  of  Uzziah.     But  he,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign,  having  recovered  Elath  (2  Kings,  xiv.  22)  again 
to  Judah,  fortified  it  anew,  and  having  driven  out  the  Edom- 
ites,  planted  it  again  with  his  own  people,  and  there  renewed 
their  old  traffic,  which  was  from  thence  carried  on  and  con- 
tinued till  the  reign  of  Ahaz.      But   then,  Rezin,  king  of 
Damascus,  having,  in  conjunction  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
oppressed  and  weakened  Judah  to  that  degree  which  has 
been  mentioned,  he  took  the  advantage  of  it  to  seize  Elath, 
and  driving  out  the  Jews  from   thence,   (2  Kings,  xvL  6), 
planted  it  with  Syrians,  purposing  thereby  to  draw  to  himself 
the  whole  profit  of  the  traffic  of  the  southern  seas,  which  the 
kings  of  Judah  had  hitherto  reaped  by  having  that  port 

"But  the  next  year  after  Tiglath  Pileser  having  conquered 
Rezin,  and  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  he  seized 
with  it  Elath,  as  then  belonging:  to  his  new  conquest ;  and 
without  having  any  regard  to  his  friend  and  ally,  king  Ahaz, 
or  the  just  claim  which  he  had  thereto,  kept  it  ever  after,  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  all  that  great  profit  which  the  Jews  till 
then  had  reaped  from  this  traffic,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
Syrians,  which  became  a  great  diminution  of  their  wealtL 
For  although  they  did  not  always  carry  it  on  with  the  same 
full  gales  of  prosperity  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  yet  it  was 
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Mostantly,  aa  lone  its  tliey  had  it,  of  very  great  advantu<re  to 
tbem,  for  it  included  all  the  trade  of  India,  Persia,  Africa, 
aod  Arabia,  which  waa  carried  on  through  the  Red  Soo. 
Bat  aAer  llezin  had  thus  dispossessed  them  of  it,  tliey  never 
bad  il  any  more  restored  to  ihem,  but  were  ever  after 
I  vbolty  excluiled  from  iL  From  thenceforth  all  the  merchan- 
Ate  that  came  ibat  way,  instead  of  being  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  *■««  carried  elsewhere ;  but  at  what  place  th« 
Syrians  iixcil  their  principal  mart  for  it,  while  it  was  in  their 
WndA,  is  Dowhcro  said.  But  at  length  we  find  the  whole  of 
Hut  traHc  cn^ossod  by  the  Tyrians,  who,  managing  it  from 
tile  sanir  port,  made  it  by  the  way  of  Khinooorura  (Strabo, 
Eh.  16)  (a  seaport  town,  lying  between  the  conSnes  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine)  centre  all  at  Tyre,  and  from  thence  they 
fornishcd  all  the  western  parta  of  the  world  with  the  wares 
if  Perua,  India,  Africa,  and  Arabia;  which  thtu,  by  tfatt-^ 
way  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  traded  to,  and  thereby  they 
exceedingly  enriched  themselves  during  the  Persian  empire, 
imder  the  favour  and  protection  of  whose  kings  they  had  the 
fall  possession  of  this  trade.  But  when  the  Ptolemies 
preraiied  in  Egypt,  they  did,  by  building  Berenice,  Myos 
Hormos,  and  oUier  ports  on  the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Strabo,  lib.  1 7)  (for  Elath  and  Esiongeber  lay  on  the  eastern) 
and  by  sending  forth  fleets  from  thence  to  all  those  countries 
lo  which  the  Tyrians  traded  from  Elath,  soon  drew  all  this 
bade  into  that  kingdom,  and  there  fixed  the  chief  mart  of  it 
at  Alexandria  (Strabo,  lib.  17),  which  was  thereby  made  the 
greatest  mart  in  the  world,  and  there  it  continued  for  a  great 
many  ages  af^er ;  and  all  the  marine  traffic  which  the  western 
parts  of  the  world  from  that  time  had  with  Persia,  India, 
Arabia,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  was  wholly  carried 
on  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  till  a 
way  was  found  a  little  above  two  hundred  years  since,  of 
sailing  to  those  parts  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
After  this  the  Portuguese  for  some  time  managed  this  trade, 
but  now  it  is  in  a  manner  wholly  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  and  Dutch.  And  this  is  a  full  account  of  the  East 
India  trade,  from  the  time  it  was  first  begun  by  David  and 
Solomon  to  our  present  age. 
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^'  But  though  it  be  by  all  agreed  that  tbe  trade  to  Ophir 
and  Tarshish  was  the  same  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  onr 
East  India  merchants^  yet  there  are  great  disputes  among 
learned  men,  in  what  part  of  the  eastern  world  these  two 
places  lay.  Some  will  have  Ophir  to  have  been  the  island  of 
Zocatora,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  a  litde 
without  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel ;  others  will  have  it  to  be 
the  island  by  ancients  called  Taprobana,  now  Ceylon  ;  and  for 
its  being  an  isknd  they  have  the  authority  of  Eupolenras 
(an  ancient  author  quoted  by  Eusebius)  on  their  side :  for 
speaking  of  David,  he  saith  of  him,  *  That  he  built  ships  at 
Elath,  a  city  of  Arabia,  and  from  thence  sent  metal-men  to  the 
island  of  Urphc  (or  Ophir),  situated  in  the  Red  Sea,  which 
was  fruitful  in  yioIdin«r  abundance  of  gold,  and  the  metal- 
men  brought  it  from  thence  to  Judea.'  But  this  being  a 
question  no  way  to  be  decided  but  from  the  Scriptures,  all 
that  is  to  be  observed  from  thence  is, — 

*^  \.  That  from  Elath  to  Tarshish  was  a  voyage  of  three 
years,  going  and  coming  (1  Kings,  x.  22. — 2  Chron.  ix.  21) 
but  in  what  compass  of  time  the  voyage  to  Ophir  was 
completed,  is  not  said  ;  and  that  therefore  Tarshish  might  be 
somewhere  in  the  East  Indies,  but  Ophir  might  be  any  where 
nearer  home,  within  the  reach  of  those  seas, 

^^  2.  That  the  commodities  brought  from  Tarshish  (1  Kings, 
X.  22),  were  ^  gold,  and  silver,  and  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
peacocks;'  and  those  of  Ophir  (1  Kings,  x.  11)  were  ^  gold, 
almug  trees,  and  precious  stones.'  And  therefore  any  place 
in  the  southern,  or  great  Indian  sea,  at  the  distance  of  a  then 
three  vccirs'  vovaffc  from  Elath,  which  can  best  furnish  the 
merchant  with  '  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,'  may 
be  guessed  to  be  Tarshish  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  any 
place  within  the  compass  of  the  southern  ocean,  that  can 
best  furnish  them  with  *  gold,  almu^  trees,  and  precious 
stones,'  and  in  that  quantity  of  gold  as  Solomon  brought 
home  in  one  voyage,  may  be  guessed  to  be  the  Ophir  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Only  this  much  I  cannot  forbear  to 
say,  that  if  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  did  furnish  the  world 
in  those  times  with  the  best  gold,  and  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, (as  some  authors  say)  they  that  would  have  the  Ophir 
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KHoly  Scrtptureii  to  be  there  situated,  seem  of  nil 
to  bave  the  beat  fuundiitioi]  for  their  conjecture ;  but 
than  cotijecturts  nu  one  can  havo  in  this  mattor."* — 
ntx:  Camuetioa,  Part  I.,  t'ol.  I.,  parje  4,  et  seq. 
Asvo  259. — "  PtolL-my  Pfailudelphus,  being  intent  to  «d- 
taoce  the  ricbes  of  biii  kingdom,  contrived  to  bring  nil  tbt; 
trade  of  the  East  that  was  by  ee-a,  into  it ;  it  had  hitherto 
beeo  managed  b;  the  Tyriana,  and  they  curried  it  on  by 
tea  to  ElaUi,  and  from  thence  by  w»y  of  Rhiaocorura  to 
Tyre :  these  were  both  Bcitport  towns ;  £)atli  on  the  east 
wlo  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Rhinocorura  at  the  bnttotn  of  the 
Hcditcrranean,  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  near  the  mimtli 
of  that  rivcT  which  the  ScripturcH  call  the  river  of  I'^pt. 
Ptolemy  coutrivcd  to  build  a  city  on  the  western  eidc  of  the 
Red  Sva,  from  whcDCO  bo  might  set  out  his  Khtpptng  for  the 
cairytitiif  it  on  ;  but  observing  that  the  Red  Sea,  towards  tbe 
bottom  of  Ibo  Guiph.  wns  of  very  dil!ii-ult  tuid  ilaiiL'rroos 
nangation,  by  reason  of  its  rocks  and  shelves  (Strabo,  lib. 
17,  page  815),  he  built  his  city  at  as  great  a  distance  from 
that  part  of  tbe  aea  as  he  could,  placing  it  almost  as  far 
down  as  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  and  called  it  Berenice,  from 
the  name  of  his  mother.  But  that  not  having  a  good  har- 
bour, Myos  Hormus,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  a  more  convenient  port  ;  and  therefore,  all  the 
wares  of  Arabia,  India,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia,  being  brought 
thither  by  sea,  they  were  carried  from  thence  on  camels'  backs 
to  Coptus  on  the  Nile,  and  from  thence  down  that  river  to 
Alexandria,  from  whence  they  were  dispersed  all  over  the 
West,  and  the  wares  of  the  West  were  carried  hack  the  same 
way  into  the  East ;  by  which  means,  the  Tyrians  being  de- 
prived of  this  profitable  traffic,  it  became  thenceforth  fixed  at 
Alexandria  ;  and  this  city,  from  that  time,  continued  to  he  the 
prime  mart  of  all  the  trade  that  was  carried  on  between  the 
Kast  and  the  West,  for  above  seventeen  hundred  years  after. 
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till,  a  little  above  two  centuries  since,  another  passage  from 
the  West  into  those  countries  was  found  out  by  the  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  the  road  from  Coptus  to  the 
Red  Sea  being  through  desarts,  where  no  water  was  to  be 
had,  nor  any  convenience  of  towns  or  houses  for  the  lodging 
of  passengers,  Ptolemy,  for  the  remedying  of  these  incoi>- 
veniences,  drew  a  ditch  from  Coptus,  which  carried  the  water 
of  the  Nile  all  along  by  that  road,  and  built  on  it  several 
inns,  at  such  proper  distances  as  to  afford  every  night  lodg* 
ings  and  convenient  refreshment,  both  for  man  and  beast,  to 
all  that  should  pass  that  way.  And  as  he  thus  projected  to 
draw  all  the  trade  of  the  East  and  West  into  his  kingdom,  so 
he  provided  (Theocritus  in  Idyll.  17;  Appianus  in  Praefin- 
tione),  a  very  great  fleet  for  the  protecting  of  it,  part  of 
which  he  kept  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  part  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean :  that  in  the  Mediterranean  alone  was  very  great, 
and  some  of  the  ships  of  it  of  a  very  unusual  bigness,  for 
(Athenaeus,  lib.  5,  page  203),  he  had  in  it  two  ships  of  thirty 
banks  of  oars  on  a  side,  one  of  twenty  banks  of  oars,  four 
of  fourteen,  two  of  twelve,  fourteen  of  eleven,  thirty  of 
nine,  thirty-seven  of  seven,  five  of  six,  seventeen  of  five ; 
and  of  four  banks  of  oars  and  three  banks  of  oars  on  a  side, 
he  had  double  the  number  of  all  these  already  mentioned ; 
and  he  had,  over  and  above,  of  the  smaller  sort  of  vessels  a 
vast  number.  And  by  the  strength  of  this  fleet,  he  not  only 
maintained  and  advanced  the  trade  of  his  country,  but  also 
kept  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia  (Theo- 
critus in  IdylL  17),  that  is,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and 
Caria,  and  also  the  Cycladcs,  in  thorough  subjection  to  him 
as  long  as  he  lived." — Prideaux :  Connection^  Part  Ihy  Vol. 
IILy  page  99. 

**  Anthony,  wanting  money  to  pay  his  army,  sent  all  his 
horse  to  Palmyra  to  take  the  plunder  of  that  city,  instead  of 
their  pay.  This  was  an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  formerly  called 
Tadmor.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  (1  Kings  ix.  18 — 2  Chron. 
YuL  4),  make  mention  of  it  by  this  name,  and  tell  us  that  it 
was  built  in  the  desart  by  Solomon,  king  of  Israel,  (2  Chron. 
viiL  3),  after  his  having  vanquished  and  brought  under  him 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath-zobah,  in  which  it  was  situated. 
When  the  Greeks  became  masters  of  those  countries,  they 
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ft&B.  lib.  5,  p.  25),  gave  it  the  name  of  Palmyra,  which  it 
KUtned  for  several  ages  after,  and  under  it,  about  the  middle 
sf  the  third  century  after  Christ,  grew  famous  by  hein^  made 
Ibe  teat  of  the  Eaetern  empire  under  Odcnathus  and  Zeno- 
Ijifc  But  when  the  Saracens  became  lords  of  the  East,  they 
Igmiii  rcrtorcd  to  it  the  old  name  of  Tadmor,  and  that  it 
hsth  CTcr  since  borne,  even  to  this  day.  But  it  is  now  famous 
for  notliing  cbc  but  its  ruins,  which  are  the  most  august  that 
ire  al  present  any  where  to  be  found,  and  these  truly  prove 
how  great  the  mngni&cence,  riches,  and  splendour  of  this 
ancient  city  was  in  former  times.  It  is  127  miles  north  of 
Damascus,  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  a 
day'a  journey  from  that  river.  The  situation  of  it  is  much 
mie  wbat  that  of  Ammonia,  in  the  dcsart  of  Lybia,  is 
described  to  have  been;  for  (Plin.),  it  is  built  on  an  island  of 
fim  land,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean  of  sand  in 
Msdy  desarts,  surrounding  it  on  every  side :  its  neighbourhood 
to  the  Eiiplirates  having  placed  it  on  the  confines  of  two 
potent  empires,  that  of  the  Parthians  on  the  Ea«t,  and  that  of 
the  Romans  on  the  West,  it  happened  often,  that  in  times 
of  war,  they  were  grinded  between  both.  But  in  times 
of  peace  they  made  themselves  sufficient  amends  (Appian 
de  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  5),  by  their  commerce  with  each  of 
them,  and  the  great  riches  which  they  gained  thereby.  For 
the  caravans  from  Persia  and  India,  which  now  unload  at 
Aleppo,  did  in  those  days  unload  at  Palmyra,  and  from  thence 
the  Eastern  commodities  which  came  overland  being  carried  to 
the  next  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  were  from  thence  trans- 
mitted into  the  West ;  and  the  Western  commodities  being, 
through  the  same  way,  brought  from  the  said  ports  to  this 
city,  were  there  loadcn  on  the  same  caravans,  and  on  their 
return  carried  back  and  dispersed  over  all  the  East ;  so  that 
at  Tyre,  and  afterwards  Alexandria,  were  the  chief  marts 
for  the  eastern  trade  that  was  carried  on  by  sea.  Palmyra 
was  for  some  time  the  chief  mart  for  so  much  of  that  trade 
as  was  carried  on  by  land." — Prideaux:  Connection,  Part  II., 
Vol  IV.,  page  T16. 

A.D.  25 ;"  Herod,  &c "  This  year,  it  being  the  I3th  of 

the  reign  of  Herod,  great  calamities  fell  upon  the  people  of 
Judea.    A  long  drought  produced  a  famine  and  that  famine  a 
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pestilence,  which  swept  away  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 
And  whereas  most  of  the  flocks  of  Judea  were  consumed  by 
the  drought,  so  that  there  was  not  wool  enough  in  the  land 
for  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  against  winter,  Herod 
took  care  that  such  quantities  were  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  that  every  one,  before  the  approach  of  the  cold 
season,  was  provided  with  sufficient  to  fence  himself  against 
all  the  severities  of  it." — Prideaux :  Connection^  Part  ILy 
Vol  IV.,  page  852. 

Silk, — Professor  Ilurwitz  states,  that  the  first  time  we 
find  silk  mentioned  is  in  Ezckiel ;  and  from  the  manner  it  is 
mentioned,  it  must  have  been  considered  a  very  costly  article. 

Ezek.  xvi.  10.  I  clothed  thcc  witli  broidcred  work,  and  shod  thee 

with  badgers'  skins,  and  I  girded  thee  about  with 
fine  linen,  and  I  covereil  thee  with  silk. 

11.  And  I  docked  thee  with  ornaments,  and  I  put  brace- 

lets upon  thine  hands,  and  a  chain  on  thy  neck. 

12.  And  I  put  a  jewel  on  tliy  forehead,  and  ear-rings  in 

thine  ears,  and  a  beautiful  crown  upon  thine  head. 

13.  Thus  wast  thou  decked  with  gold  and  silver,  and 

thy  raiment   was   of  fine  linen,   and   silk,   and 
broidcred  work. 

The  following  quotation  from  Prideaux,  with  the  note 
appended  to  it,  will  best  illustrate  these  manufactures  : — 

A.D.  28 (PartIL,pa(jft  850.)—"  The  name  of  Augustus, 

growing  famous  all  over  the  world,  the  remotest  nations  of 
the  North  and  the  East,  that  is  the  Scythians,  the  Sarm»- 
tians,  the  Indians,  and  the  Seres,  sent  ambassadors  with  pre- 
sents to  him  to  pray  his  friendship;  the  last  of  which, 
Florus  tells  us,  were  four  years  on  their  journey,  which  is  to 
be  supposed  coming  and  going.  The  Seres  were  the  furthest 
people  of  the  East,  the  same  whom  we  now  call  the  Chinese. 
They  being  anciently  famous  for  the  making  of  silk  and 
silken  manufactures,  hence  '  serica*  became  the  name  of 
silky  and  '  sericum'  of  a  silken  garment,  both  among  the 
Greek  and  the  Latins." 

To  which  the  following  note  is  added : — 

**  The  Seres  first  used  the  way  of  making  silk  from  the 
web  of  the  silk  worm.  From  them  that  name  and  thing  came 
to  the  Persians,  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
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He  first  time  Ihnt  nny  liilk  was  broughl  into  Greece,  was  on 
AJeiandcr's  baving-  coiiqiiurcd  Persia,  ami  from  ihoncc  it 
CUM  into  Italy  in  thf  flourisliing  times  of  tlic  Roman  empire. 
But  it  waa  a  lon^  while  very  dear  in  nil  tliuse  western  parts, 
U  beio^  weight  for  wri|{lit  of  equal  value  with  gold,  a  pound 
rf  fhe  one  costiug  a  pound  of  the  other :  for  the  Persians  took 
tan  to  keep  this  manufacture  for  a  \tiu^  while  wholly  to 
tbrnifielves,  not  permittiog  the  silk  woriti^  to  be  carried  out 
of  Per»ia,  or  any  to  pass  from  thenco  into  the  West  that 
terc  skilk-d  in  the  management  of  thein ;  and  thus  it  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Justinian  the  Emperor,  who  died  A.D. 
X5.  He,  looking  on  it  as  a  great  hardship  tliat  tlio  subjccta 
of  his  empire  should  buy  this  manufacture  of  the  Persians  at 
*o  dear  a  rate,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  imposition,  sent 
two  monks  into  India,  to  learn  there  how  the  silk  trade  was 
nuaged ;  and  on  their  return  to  bring  the  silk  worms  with 
them,  that  so  he  might  set  up  the  manufacture  in  liis  own 
dominions.  These  monks  on  their  return  told  him  that  the 
ulk  worms  eould  not  be  brought  so  long  a  journey;  but 
understaoding  from  them  that  their  eggs  might,  and  that 
from  them  the  worms  might  be  propagated,  he  sent  them 
back  the  second  time  to  bring  him  of  those  eggs,  who,  having 
effected  what  they  went  abou^  and  brought  to  Constantinople, 
OD  their  return  ttuther,  great  quantities  of  those  eggs,  from 
them  haTe  been  propagated  all  the  silk  worms  and  silk  trade 
which  have  since  that  time  been  there,  or  any  where  else  in 
Eorope.  Till  that  time  the  ancients  were  so  ignorant  how 
nlk  was  made,  that  it  was  a  common  notion  among  them  that 
it  grew  on  the  tops  of  trees  ;  but  since  that  it  hath  been 
sufficiently  made  known  that,  though  cotton  be  produced  from 
trees,  silk  is  nowhere  made  but  by  the  web  of  the  silk  worm. 
For  a  long  while  silk  was  worn  only  by  women,  and  it  was 
thought  a  great  instance  of  luxury  and  effeminacy  for  a 
man  to  have  any  part  of  his  gannent  made  of  it,  so  that  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  (annal. 
lib.  2,  cap.  33,)  a  law  was  made,  'nc  vcslis  serica  virosfa'daret,' 
I.  c.  that  no  man  should  defile  or  dishonour  liiuiaelf  by  wearing 
silken  garments.  When  the  stuff  was  all  of  silk,  it  was  called 
'  bolosericmn  ;'  when  tlie  woof  only  was  silk,  and  the  warp 
linen  or  woollen,  it   was  called  '  subscricum.'     When  after- 
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wards  it  came  into  use  for  men  to  wear  silk,  it  was  at  first 
only  of  the  latter  sort ;  that  which  was  all  silk,  was  for  a  long 
time  left  wholly  to  the  use  of  the  women,  so  that  it  was  reckoned 
by  Lampridius  as  one  of  the  infamous  parts  of  Heliogabalns's 
character,  that  he  was  the  first  man  that  wore  *  bolosericum.'" 

Prideaux  makes  several  references,  confirming  this  state- 
ment The  preceding  quotations  relate  to  trade  and  manu- 
factures in  general. 

"  Millar's  Historical  View  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, FROM  THE  settlement  OF  THE  SaXONS  IN  BRITAIN 
TO    THE    ACCESSION     OF    THE     HoUSB    OF     StUART,"    dwells 

more  upon  the  woollen  manufactures,  the  subject  of  this 
compilation. 

Professor  Millar  says,  under  the  head  (chap.  8,  p.  485,) 
*^  of  the  circumstances  which  promoted  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  arts,  in  modem  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
England"— 

**  The  commerce  of  the  ancient  world  was  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea.  Before  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
navigators  were  afraid  of  venturing  to  a  great  distance  from 
land,  and  in  those  narrow  seas  found  it  easy,  by  small  coast- 
ing expeditions,  to  carry  on  an  extensive  traffic  Not  to 
mention  what  is  related  concerning  the  fleets  of  Sesostris  and 
Solomon,  which  are  said  to  have  been  built  upon  the  Red 
Sea,  we  may  ascribe  to  this  cause  the  commerce  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Athenians,  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  many  other  states  on  the  islands  and  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 

••  From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  Greece  bad 
become  one  extensive  kingdom,  and  had  formed  connections 
with  Asia,  the  two  narrow  seas  above-mentioned  became  the 
channel  of  a  more  extended  commerce  along  the  Indian  Ocean, 
by  which  the  valuable  productions  of  the  East  were  imported 
into  Europe.  It  was  in  order  to  facilitate  this  commerce  that 
the  city  of  Alexandria  is  said  to  have  been  built 

"  The  same  commerce  was  carried  on,  and  probably  much 
extended,  in  the  flourishing  periods  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  the  numerous  articles  of  Asiatic  luxury  were  in  such 
universal  request  among  that  opulent  people.     The  decline  of 
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)  power  tended  gradually  to  diiulDish  that  branch  J 
,  but  did  not  entirely  destroy  it.  Even  after  th^:! 
[  of  Rome,  wben  Italy  bad  been  often  ravaged,  andJ 
"  ■  gnat  part  of  it  subdued  by  the  barbarous  nations,  theraJ 
le  upon  the  sea  coast  some  considerable  towns,  the  inhabit  | 
»  of  which  continued  the  ancient  course  of  navigation,  and  j 
ilin  maintained  a  degree  of  traffic  with  India.  The  road,  1 
Jiimcver,  to  that  country  was  a  good  deal  changed  by  the  re^I 
rolutions  and  disorders  which  happened  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  ■ 
n'«c  of  the  Saracen  empire,  so  that  the  India  trade  was  eamJ 
ried  on  leas  frequently  by  Alexandria,  and  most  commonly  bj.l 
the  Black  Sea  and  part  of  Tartary,  or  by  a  middle  waya 
I  IfaroDgb  tlie  city  of  Bagdad. 

'*  Daring  the  barbarous  period  that  guccceded  the  destruc- 
1  of  the  Koman  empire,  the  same  cause  which  had  formerly 
t-fnmoted  the  commerce  of  the  Hedjtcrranean,  gave  rise,  in  the  . 
northern  part  of  Europe,  to  a  small  degree  of  traffic  upon  the 
asrrow  sea  of  ihe  Baltiu.  The  inhabitants  of  the  soutliera 
coast  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Germany, 
bang  necesaitated,  in  that  inhospitable  climate,  to  fish  for 
tbeir  Bubaisteace,  became  early  acquainted  with  navigation, 
and  were  thereby  encouraged  to  exchange  with  each  other 
the  rude  produce  of  the  country.  From  the  convemence  of 
the  situation,  numbers  of  people  were  induced  to  reside  io 
the  imghbourhood,  and  trading  towns  were  formed  upon 
the  coast,  or  in  the  mouths  of  the  adjoining  rivers.  While 
they  were  thus  advancing  in  navigation  and  commerce, 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  make  some  progress  in  oianufao- 
tures.  By  having  a  vent  for  the  rude  produce  of  that 
country,  they  must  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving, that  by  bestowing  a  little  labour  upon  tbeir  native 
commodities,  they  could  draw  a  much  greater  profit  upon  the 
exchange  of  them.  In  this  manner  they  were  encouraged  to 
occupy  themselves  in  working  up  the  raw  materials,  to  acquire 
habita  of  industry,  and  to  make  proficiency  in  mechanical  em- 
ployments. If  we  examine  the  history  of  commercial  nations, 
those  especially  of  the  ancient  world,  we  shall  tind  that  this 
has  been  the  usual  course  of  their  advancement,  and  that  their 
trade  and  manufuctures  have  been  commonly  derived  from  a 
convenient  maritime  situation,  which,  by  aSbrding  them  tlic 
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benefit  of  water  carriage,  opened  a  distant  market  for  their 
goods,  and  tempted  them  to  engage  in  foreign  commerce. 

"  The  commerce  of  Italy  seems  accordingly  to  have  been 
followed  up  by  a  rapid  improvement  of  the  mechanical  art& 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  many  of  the  Italian 
towns  had  arrived  at  a  great  perfection  in  manufactures; 
among  which  we  may  take  notice  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Bologna, 
Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Florence.  It  was  from  Italy  that  the  art 
of  making  clocks  and  watches,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the 
finer  branches  of  manufactures,  together  with  the  most  accu- 
rate method  of  keeping  mercantile  accounts,  was  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  other  nations  of  £urope. 

"  The  advancement  of  the  common  arts  of  life  was  naturally 
succeeded  by  that  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  the  sciences ;  and 
Florence,  which  led  the  way  in  the  former,  was  likewise  the 
first  that  made  considerable  advances  in  the  latter.  That  city, 
after  having  been  aggrandised  by  trade,  banking,  and  manu- 
factures, began  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to 
discover  a  taste  of  elegance  and  refinement,  and  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  then  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  a  donation  from  the  Pope, 
and  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  feudal  sovereign  of  Florence, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  zealous  encouniger  of  these  liberal  pur- 
suits. The  example  of  the  Florentines  was  soon  followed  by 
the  other  states  of  Italy,  in  proportion  as  trade  and  manufac- 
tures had  raised  them  to  ease  and  opulence.* 

*  '*  Florence  owed  her  splendour  to  the  woollen  manufocturep  with  which  »he 
lupplicd  the  world.  Its  prevalence  in  that  city  cannot  iK*rhaps  be  more  forcibly 
•hown,  than  by  an  incidental  observation  made  by  Mochiavelli,  in  the  narrative  of 
hid  perambulation  of  the  city  at  the  pi*riod  of  the  pla<;ue  of  1527  :  the  circum- 
ttance  he  mentions  as,  on  that  occasion,  first  occurring,  and  most  powerfully 
strikinpr  him,  was  the  stillness  prevailing  in  place  of  the  fonuer  sounds  of  the 
pre])aration  of  this  manufairture : — *  Dove  per  h  strrpiio  tW  camati  Jiachi  e 
rat/ionawenti  ciompeschi  aw  rdare  quani  sofea^  trorai  tjrandr.  e  non  mtdto  dender^to 
siUnzw." — fDucrizhne  dtUa  Pes/e  di  Fuciize  deii'  anno  1527.^ — Could  he  rerisit 
his  native  city,  he  would  still  find  the  same  silence  reij^iing,  not  proccedin((  from 
pla}!uc,  nor  yet  from  the  diversion  of  the  channel  of  the  East  India  trade,  nor 
yet  from  cheaper  labour,  nor  from  want  of  acquirable  capital,  art,  or  talent  fur 
huch  an  object.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  Wi)ollen  manufacture,  by  a  kind  of  Pytha|poreaB 
traii<miKration,  now  ri'sides  in  France,  Flanden.  and  England.  How  has  it 
etcaiK'd  from  Florence  ?  Can  any  ri'ason  l>e  assi((ned  but  the  absence  of  a  suffi- 
cient •iafe^'uard  from  external  intnisiim  and  subwrsion  ? 

**  Other  iia.-ia}!(*s  may  be  found  generally  in  Machiavclli,  as  strongly  c(»ntr»stiiig 


'  The  inlcrrcnurse  of  those  Italian  states  with  some  of  the  i 
alent  natioDs  of  the  East,  id  consequence  of  the  Crusades,  or  < 
of  other  caaual  events,  may  have  contributed  aomething  towards 
the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe ;  but  the  operation  of  this 
oecidenta]  circumstaDcc  must  have  been  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  great  natural  cause  of  improvement  already  suggested. 
While  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  continued  rude  and  bar-  . 
barous,  they  were  not  likely  to  procure  much  knowledge  by 
ihfdr  transient  or  hostile  conunuDication  with  Asia  ;  but  after 
the}'  bad  act|uired  a  taste  tor  the  rultivation  of  the  arts  and 
■ciences,  they  doubtless  found  instructors  in  that  part  of  tho 
world. 

**  As  the  people  upon  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  inhabited  a 

poorer  country,  the  produce  of  which  was  not  so  easily  wrought 

up  into  valuable  manufactures,  they  made  a  proportlonably 

dower  prf^ress  in  the  mechanical  arts;  though,  by  continuiug 

to  export  their  native  commodities,  they  acquired  a  degree  of 

Health,  and  many  of  their  towns  became  lar^e  and  powerfuL 

^Paving  been  much  oppressed  and  obstructed  in  their  trade  by 

Pkw  Barons,  and  military  people  in  their  neighbourhood,  they 

•ere  led  by  degrees  into  joint  measures  for  their  own  defence, 

and,  about  the  twelfth  century,  entered  into  that  famous  Han- 

aeatjc  league,  which  being  found  of  great  advantage  to  the 

cominercial  interests,  was  at  length  rendered  so  extensive,  as 

to  include  many  cities  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

"  As  the  situation  of  towns  upon  the  coast  of  a  narrow  sea 
was  favourable  to  foreign  commerce,  a  country  intersected  by 
many  navigable  rivers  gave  a  similar  encouragement  to  inland 
trade,  and  thence  likewise  to  manufactures.  As  inland  trade, 
however,  cannot  be  rendered  very  estensive  without  greater 
expense  than  is  necessary  to  the  trade  of  a  maritime  town,  that 
all  the  inhabitants  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  market,  canals 
became  requisite  where  the  river  navigation  is  cut  off;  roads 
most  be  made,  where  water  carriage  is  impracticable ;  mar- 


□f  loit  commerce  trilh  ill  paH  adivilj  and  life  : — '  Le  pulile  e 
bdle  contmle,  che  pi^ne  di  ricchi  e  nobili  citUdiDi  enere  noletano,  w>no  on 
paisolenli  e  bniRe,  di  poveri  ripieoe  ;  per  !■  impronlitudine  dc'  quali  e  puiroM 
Mnii  iSIEciliiMnte  e  con  Umore  li  va.  SoDO  leiTBle  le  butleghe,  gVi  eserciii 
fami,  1  Fori  toiti  ria,  proMrate  le  leggi.  1  ragionuneali  ch'  eaaer  loleraDii  in 
piBEis  ODontoli,  e  in  mercilo  ulili,  in  coie  miBcrabili  e  met 
Qmi^rfy  BttatMi,  Jaitaary,  1821,  p.  296. 
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chincry  must  be  constructed,  and  cattle  fit  for  draught  must 
be  procured  and  maintained.  It  may  be  expected,  thereforei 
that  inland  trade  will  be  improved  more  slowly  than  the  com- 
merce which  is  carried  on  along  the  sea  coast ;  but  as  the 
former  holds  out  a  market  to  the  inliabitants  of  a  wider  country, 
it  is  apt  at  length  to  produce  a  more  extensive  improvement 
of  manufactures. 

"  We  accordingly  find  that  after  the  towns  of  Italy,  and 
those  upon  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  the  part  of  Europe  which 
made  the  quickest  advances  in  trade  was  the  Netherlauds, 
where  the  number  of  navigable  rivers,  which  divide  themselves 
into  many  different  branches,  and  the  general  flatness  of  the 
country,  which  made  it  easy  to  extend  the  navigation  by 
canals,  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to  employ  themselves  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  natural  productions. 

^^  Besides  the  facility  of  water  carriage,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands  appear  to  have  derived  another  advantage 
from  the  nature  of  their  soil.  The  two  most  considerable 
branches  of  manufacture,  which  contribute  to  supply  the 
conveniences  or  luxuries  of  any  people,  are  the  making  of 
linen  and  of  woollen  cloths.  With  regard  to  the  former  of 
those  branches,  that  country  seems  fitted  to  produce  the  raw 
material  in  the  greatest  perfection.  As  early  as  the  tenth 
century,  we  accordingly  find  that  the  people  had,  by  this 
peculiar  circumstance,  been  excited  to  attempt  the  manufac- 
ture of  linens ;  and  that  in  order  to  promote  an  inland  trade 
of  this  kind,  which  supposes  that  the  commodity  must  often 
be  carried  to  a  considerable  distance,  Baldwin  the  younger, 
the  hereditary  count  of  Flanders,  established  fairs  and 
markets  in  particular  toi^ns,  as  the  most  convenient  places  of 
rendezvous  between  the  merchants  and  their  customers. 

"  After  the  Flemings  had  made  some  progress  in  this 
trade,  and  when,  of  consequence,  individuals  among  them  had 
acquired  some  stock,  as  well  as  habits  of  industry,  they  also 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  demand  for  woollen  manufactures, 
which  required  no  very  different  species  of  skill  and  dexterity 
from  what  they  had  already  attained.  In  this  employment, 
however,  they  were  subjected  to  greater  inconveniency,  as, 
after  pushing  it  to  any  considerable  extent,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  rude  materials  from  foreign 
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TliU  obliged  them  to  carry  on  a  regular  trade  with 
and  with  KriUiiii,  the  two  countries  in  Europe  in 
*  was  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The 
iowcTcr,  of  thi'  Bovereignty  of  Spain  with  that  of 
Netfaerlanda,  which  happened  in  the  person  of  the 
'&Dperor  Charlea  V.,  contributed  in  part  to  remove  thai 
iwonreniencT,  by  securing  to  the  latter  country  the  wool 
produced  by  the  former ;  and  the  Spaniith  monarch,  who  eaw 
tte  rudo  materials  manufactured  within  his  own  dominions, 
htd  sn  opjiortunily  of  protecting  and  encouraging  every 
Inoch  of  the  labour  connected  with  that  employment. 
Irom  thia  time  the  woollen  and  linen  manufactures  of  the 
Ketherlanda  came  to  be  in  the  same  nourishing  condition. 

"  But  while  tliis  part  of  Europe  enjoyed  such  advantages 
''far  inland  trade,  it  was  not  entirely  excluded  from  a  share  in 
■  Imagu  commerce  by  means  of  Antwerp,  and  of  aome  other 
nuiritimc  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of 
Italy  and  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  having 
rwiprocallv  a  ilcmand  for  llic  commiidities  produced  in  such 
diff.-rrnt  rliraat.'-s  w-.-re  le<J  l>y  .i,-^T. .■,"■*  into  a  rL--iilar  traffic. 
A»  the  BbipB  employed  in  this  extensive  navigation  found  a 
eoBTenient  middle  Btation  in  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands, 
Ae  merchants  of  thia  country  were  fiimished  with  opportU' 
vties  of  transporting  their  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  both  to 
dte  aoathem  and  northem  parts  of  Europe,  and  a  sure 
Birket  was  thus  opened  for  these  valuable  commodities.  It 
Aoits  attention  that  the  opulence  thus  acquired  by  Flanders 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  Low  Country,  had  the 
same  effect  as  in  Italy, — of  giving  encouragement  to  literature 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  The  rise  of  the 
Flemish  painters  was  later  than  that  of  the  Italian,  because 
the  trade  of  the  Netherlands  was  of  a  posterior  date  ;  and 
their  not  attaining  the  same  perfection  may,  among  other 
causes,  be  ascribed  to  this  circumstance, — that  the  flourishing 
trade  of  that  country  was  of  shorter  duration. 

"  The  encouragement  given  in  the  Netherlands  to  painting 
was  extended  alao  to  music,  and  was  productive  of  a  similar 
pro6ciency  in  that  art.  It  is  observed  that  the  Flemings  were 
accustomed  ip  this  period  to  supply  the  rest  of  Europe  with 
musicians,  as  is  done  in  our  day  by  the  Itiilians  (vide  Re- 
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flections  on  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music,  by  the  Abbe  du 
Bos). 

^^  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  three  great  events  concurred 
to  produce  a  remarkable  revolution  upon  the  state  of  trade 
and  manufactures  in  general,  and  that  of  Europe  in  particular. 

"  1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  which  changed  the  whole  system  of  navigation,  by 
enabling  navigators  to  find  their  way  with  certainty  in  the  wide 
ocean,  to  undertake  more  distcint  expeditions,  and  to  complete 
them  with  much  greater  quickness.  When  this  discovery  had 
been  properly  ascertained,  and  reduced  to  practice,  those  who 
inhabited  the  coast  of  a  narrow  sea  had  no  longer  that  supe- 
riority with  respect  to  commerce  which  they  formerly  possessed; 
for  whatever  advantages  they  might  have  in  a  small  coasting 
navigation,  these  were  overbalanced  by  the  inconveniences  rf 
their  situation,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  sail  beyond 
those  adjacent  capes  and  promontories,  by  which  they  were 
limited  and  circumscribed.  The  harbours  which  became  then 
most  favourable  to  commerce  were  such  as  had  formerlv  been 
least  so  :  those  which  were  the  furthest  removed  from  straitf 
or  dangerous  shores,  and,  by  their  distance  from  opposite 
lands,  admitted  the  freest  passage  to  every  quarter  of  the 
glol>e. 

"  2.  The  discovery  of  America,  and  the  opening  of  a  passage 
to  the  Kast  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  preceding  improvement  in 
navigation,  contributed  still  further  to  change  the  course  of 
European  trade.  By  these  discoveries,  a  set  of  new  and 
magnificent  objects  of  commerce  was  presented,  and  Europe 
began  to  entertain  the  prospect  of  forming  settlements  in  dis- 
tant countries ;  of  trading  with  nations  in  various  climateSi 
producing  a  i  roportionate  variety  of  commodities ;  and  of 
maintaining  an  easy  correspondence  between  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  world.  The  merchants  of  Italv  and  of  the  northern 
l)jirts  of  Cicrinany  wore  naturally  h*ft  behind  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  these  magnificent  views ;  their  situation,  hemmed  in 
by  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  or  of  the  Mediterrcinean,  was  parti- 
cularly unfavourable  for  that  new  species  of  trade ;  they  had 
besides  a  reluctance,   we  niny  suppose,  to  abandon  their  old 
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1  and  to  rdinquisb  that  settled  traffic  in  whlcli  llic}'  liad 
fceet  loDg  engaged,  for  the  new  and  hiizardous  adventures 
llu'ch  were  then  pointed  out  to  tlicm.  Adhering,  tbercfurc, 
If  tiicir  former  course,  tlicy  found  their  profits  dccreass 
Hrorditi^  as  the  new  coiiiinercc  became  considerable,  and 
commereial  importance  was  at  length  in  a  great  measure 
and  annihilated. 

3.  The  rioient  shock  given  by  the  Spanish  government  to 
^  trading  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  oecasioned,  about  this 
inod,  o  change  in  the  manufiietures  of  Europe,  no  leas 
Bu-kabic  thati  the  two  foregoing  circumstances  produced  in 
commerce. 

"  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  embraced  the  narrow  and  cruel 
policy  of  his  father  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  attempting  to  extir- 
pite  the  doctrines  of  Luther  throughout  his  dominions,  at  the 
•Be  time  that  he  added  a  bigotry  peculiar  to  himself,  which 
led  him  to  seek  the  accotrplishnient  of  his  purpose  by  measures 
jet  more  imprudent  and  sanguinary.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  had  been  spread  very  universally  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  had  been  adopted  with  a  zeal  not  inferior  to  that 
which  appeared  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Philip  em- 
ployed the  whole  force  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  order  to 
nbdue  that  spirit  of  religious  innovation,  and,  after  a  long 
ud  obstinate  struggle,  he  at  last  prevailed;  but  it  was  by 
fstirpating  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ruining  the 
MDafacturcs  of  the  country.  The  most  independent  and 
l^rited,  that  is,  the  most  active  and  skilful  part  of  the  manu- 
beturers,  disdaining  to  submit  to  a  tyranny  by  which  they 
•ere  oppressed  in  their  most  valuable  rights,  fled  from  their 
■atite  country,  and  finding  a  refuge  in  other  European  nations, 
turied  along  with  them  that  knowledge  and  dexterity  in 
■iDufactures,  and  those  habits  of  Industry,  which  they 
pwse^ed  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

"  Of  all  the  European  nations,  Great  Britain  was  in  a  condi- 
tioD  to  reap  the  most  Immediate  profit  from  these  important 
tinges  in  the  state  of  eommerec  and  manufaetures. 

"  England  has  long  enjoyed  the  peculiar  advantage  of  rear- 
fas  a  greater  number  of  Sheep,  and  producing  larger  ijuauti- 
lies  of  Wool  fit  for  manufacture,  than  most  other  parts  of  the 
vorld.     This  is  probably  derived  from  the  flatness  of  the 
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country)  by  which  a  great  part  of  it  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  moisture,  and  from  the  moderate  temperature  of  the 
climate,  both  of  which  circumstances  appear  favourable  to  the 
production  of  pasture,  and  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  sheep. 
But  whatever  be  the  causes  of  it,  the  fact  is  certain,  that, 
Spain  excepted,  no  other  country  can,  in  this  particular,  be 
brought  in  competition  with  England.* 

**  Particular  mention  is  made  of  English  wool,  even  when 
Britain  was  a  Roman  province ;  and  in  the  early  parts  of  our 
history  the  exportation  of  that  commodity  was  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  What  is  remarkable,  the  English 
wool  of  former  times  appears  to  have  been  of  a  finer  quality 
than  at  present,  and  there  is  even  reason  to  believe  diat  it 
was  held  superior  to  the  Spanish.  Of  this  extraordinary 
fact  it  seems  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  the  improvements  made  of  late  years 
in  the  i)asture  grounds  of  England  have  greatly  debased  the 
quality  of  the  wool,  though,  by  the  increase  of  the  quanUty, 
they  have  sufficiently  indemnified  the  proprietors. 

^^  By  possessing  the  raw  material  in  great  plenty,  the 
English  appear  to  have  been  incited  at  an  early  period  to 
make  sonic  attempts  towards  the  fabrication  of  it  The 
woollen  cloth  of  England  is  taken  notice  of  while  the  country 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  ;  the  disorders  which 
followed,  while  the  Saxons  were  subduing  the  country,  and 
during  the  subsequent  navages  of  the  Danes,  gave  great 
interruption  to  manufactures ;  but  soon  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  Edward  the  First,  that  of  woollen  cloth  appears  to  have 
been  an  object  of  attention. 

^^  The  flourishing  reign  of  Edward  IIL  was  extremely 
favourable  to  improvements,  cand  that  enterprising  monarch, 
notwithstanding  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  military  glory, 
was  attentive  to  reform  the  internal  policy  of  the  kingdom, 
and  gave  particular  encouragement  to  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture ;  he  invited  and  protected  foreign  manufacturers,  and  in 
his  reign  a  number  of  woollen  weavers,  with  their  families, 

*  This  wu  written  before  Merino  Sheep  hod  been  introduced,  and  had  ■prcid 
oyer  tlic  whole  of  Prusiia,  Germany,  and  Ruwia,  as  well  as  over  the  vait  eitent 
of  Australia. 
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^^B^  $etl]<:d  in  England.  An  Act  of  Parliament  waa 
^^Kwhitrti  prubibited  the  wearing  of  foreio^n  clotlii  and 
^|pr  by  which  the  exportation  of  wool  was  declared  to  bo 
M^i.  These  regulations,  however  narrow  the  principles 
spon  which  they  were  built,  were  certainly  framed  with  the 
but  istmttons  ;  but  they  would  have  little  or  no  effect,  as  the 
£&gtisli  at  that  time  were  neither  capable  of  manufacturing 
the  whole  of  their  wool,  nor  even  of  supplying  their  own 
dnand  for  woollen  cloth  :  the  crown,  therefore,  in  virtue  of 
lla  lUspensing  power,  was  accustomed  to  relieve  the  raisers  of 
Pool,  by  granting  occasionally  to  individuals  a  licence  for 
aportation,  and  as  a  dispensation  in  this  case  was  absolutely 
WccMiary  to  procure  a  market  for  the  commodity,  it  became 
he  wurc*  of  a  revenue  to  the  sovereign,  who  obtained  a 
»ric«  for  cvcrj'  licence  which  he  bestowed. 

"  The  woollen  trade  of  Enghind  made  considerable  advances 
B  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when,  after  a  long  course  ' 
»f  civil  dissensions,  the  people  began  to  enjoy  tranquillity 
mder  a  prince,  who  favoured  and  protected  the  arts  of  peace. 
About  this  time  were  set  on  foot  the  coarse  woollen  manufac- 
turea  of  Yorkshire,  particularly  at  AVakcGeld,  Leeds,  and 
UtJifm  i  places  remarkably  well  adapted  to  that  species  of 
■wk,  from  the  plenty  of  coal  and  the  numerous  apringa  of 
mter  with  which  they  are  supplied. 

*'  The  extension  of  manufactures  about  this  period  became 
»  considerable  as  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  whole  face 
it  the  country,  and  in  particular  gave  rise  to  remarkable 
improvements  in  husbandry,  and  in  the  different  arts  con- 
nected with  iu  The  enlargement  of  towns  and  villages 
composed  of  tradesmen  and  merchants,  could  not  fail  to 
increase  the  demand  for  provisions  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ind,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  every  article  raised  by  the 
farmers,  to  advance  the  profit  of  their  employment.  From 
this  improvement  of  their  circumstances,  the  tenants  were 
soon  enabled,  by  offering  an  additional  rent,  to  procure  leases 
for  a  term  of  years ;  and  the  master,  whose  daily  expenses 
were  increased  by  the  progress  of  trade  and  luxury,  was 
content  to  receive  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
that  authority  over  his  dependants  which  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish.     Thus  the  freedom  and  independence  which  the 
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mercantile  and  manufacturing  people  derived  from  the  nature 
of  their  employment,  was,  in  some  measure,  communicated 
to  the  peasantry,  who,  instead  of  remaining  tenants-ai-will, 
were  secured  for  a  limited  term,  in  the  possession  uf  their 
farms. 

*^  In  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  number  of  vUleins 
in  England  was  greatly  diminished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  before  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  that 
class  of  men  had  entirely  disappeared.  Without  any  public 
law  upon  the  subject,  their  condition  was  gradually  improved 
by  particular  bargains  with  their  masters  ;  and,  according  as 
their  opulence  enabled  them  to  purchase  higher  privileges, 
they  acquired  longer  leases,  or  were  converted  into  copy- 
holders or  freeholders. 

''  As  from  this  time  the  English  continued  with  unremitting 
ardour  to  prosecute  their  improvements,  and  were  continually 
advancing  in  opulence,  as  well  as  in  skill  and  dexterity,  and 
in  the  habits  of  industry,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
long  run  the  possession  of  the  rude  material  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  would  give  them  a  manifest  superiority  in  that 
branch  of  business,  and  put  it  in  their  power  to  undersell 
other  nations  who  had  not  the  same  advantiiffc. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  severe  blow  waSi 
given  to  the  trade  of  the  Low  Countries,  by  which  every 
branch   of  manufacture  was  greatly  impaired,  and  that  of- 
woollen  cloth  was  totally  destroyed.     Thus  the  destruction  of  i 
the  woollen  trade  of  the  Netherlands  happened  at  the  very 
critical  j)eriod  when  the  English  were  come  to  be  in  a  condi- ' 
(lion  of  turning  that  event  to  their  own  emolument.     The 
manufacturers  who  had  been  driven  from  their  native  land 
found  a  welcome   refuge   from   Queen    Elizabeth,   and  the 
greater  part  of  them  took  up  their  residence  in  England,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  country  became  in  the 
highest  degree  instrumental  in  promoting  the  trade  of  the 
latter,  instead  of  retarding  or  depressing  it  by  that  superio- 
rity of  industry  and  skill,  and  that  uninterrupted  possession 
of  the  market  which  they  had  long  maintained. 

"  In  Spain,  the  only  other  country  in  Europe  enjoying  simi- 
lar advantages  to  those  of  England,  the  improvement  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  prevented  by  a  variety  of  concurring 
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nrcaiRttaiiccs.  Tlio  rooted  animosity  between  the  professors 
*f  tic  Christiati  and  Malionietnn  roUgiona,  cherished  by  the 
nnfmhr&nce  of  many  acts  of  cruptty  and  oppression,  had 
wcilcd  FDfdinand  of  Arragon,  when  ho  bocaiue  innaler  of 
Ifcf  country,  to  persecute  the  Moors,  the  only  induatrioua  part 
of  the  iahabitiuits.  In  a  subBeiiuent  reign  they  were  entirely 
tttirpalcd.  The  Hame  imprudent  and  barbarous  policy  intcr- 
and  diseoura^ed  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands;  and 
tbnc  twu  fatal  vvents,  the  sudden  importation  of  gold 
Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  poasessiun  of 
r^Dunpleted  the  destruction  of  industry  among  the 
Tliunsr  individuals  to  sudden  wealth,  and  making 
tho   slow   and   distant  returns  of  trade  and 

pon  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  established 
wooUeD  manu&cturea  of  Wiltshire  and  some  of  tlic 
trnghbouring  counttes,^tho5e  parts  of  Englan<l  which  pro- 
duced the  greatest  number  of  sheep,  and  in  which  tlio  supe- 
riur  qimlity-  of  the  hooI  was  most  remarkable.  The  rapid  im-  , 
provements  in  that  great  branch  of  manufacture,  which  became 
con^icuous  in  England,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  introduce 
other  branches  more  or  less  connected  with  it ;  and  when  a 
great  body  of  the  people  had  acquired  industry  and  skill  in 
one  sort  of  employment,  it  was  not  very  difficult,  as  occasion 
required,  to  extend  their  application  to  other  trades  and 
professions. 

"  While  these  circumstances  bestowed  upon  England  a 
•operiority  in  manufactures,  she  began  to  enjoy  advantages 
no  less  conspicuous  with  regard  to  navigation  and  commerce. 
When  the  people  of  Europe  had  become  qualified  for  exten- 
live  naval  undertakings,  the  distance  of  Britain  from  the 
Continent,  and  her  situation  as  an  island,  afforded  her  a  su- 
periority to  most  other  countries,  in  the  number  of  such  har- 
bours as  have  a  free  communication  with  nil  parts  of  the  globe. 
Her  insular  situation  was  at  the  same  time  no  less  advan- 
tageous with  respect  to  inland  trade,  from  the  numerous  bays 
and  rivers,  which,  by  intersecting  the  country  in  ditierent 
places,  extended  the  benefit  of  water  carriage  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  As  the  bulk  of  the  people  became 
thus  familiar  viitli  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  incident  to 
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those  who  live  upon  the  water,  they  acquired  habits  which 
fitted  them  for  a  sea-faring  life,  and  rendered  them  dexterous 
in  those  arts  which  are  subservient  to  navigation,  the  great 
instrument  of  commerce.  In  these  circumstances  there  has 
been  formed  a  numerous  body  of  sailors,  equally  prepared  for 
commercial  and  for  military  enterprises.  As  in  the  early 
state  of  the  feudal  nations  the  great  body  of  the  people  were, 
without  labour  or  expense,  qualified  for  all  the  services  of  the 
field;  so  in  Britain,  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  after 
the  advancement  of  commerce,  became  a  sort  of  naval  militia, 
ready  upon  all  occasions  for  the  equipmemt  of  her  fleets,  and, 
without  the  assistance  of  Navigation  Acts,  or  other  precau- 
tions of  the  legislature,  fully  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
country. 

"  These  advantages,  however,  were  rendered  more  stable 
and  permanent  by  the  great  extent  of  this  island,  superior  to 
that  of  most  others  upon  the  globe.  This,  as  it  nnited  the  in^ 
habitants  in  one  great  state,  made  them  capable  of  exerting  a 
force  adequate  to  the  protection  of  its  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. 

"  To  the  extent  of  her  dominions,  Great  Britain  is  in- 
debted for  her  long  continued  prosperity.  The  commercial 
states,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  which  were  formed 
in  islands  of  small  extent,  have  been  frequently  overturned  in 
a  short  time,  either  by  the  jealousy  of  neighbours,  or  by  acci- 
dental collision  with  more  powerful  nations. 

"  That  the  Government  of  England  has  had  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  promote  her  trade  and  manufactures,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt.  As  the  inhabitants  are  better  secured  in 
their  property,  and  protected  from  oppressive  taxes,  than 
many  other  European  kingdoms,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
their  industry  was  excited  by  the  certain  prospect  of  enjoying 
whatever  they  should  acquire.  Though  the  English  consti- 
tution was  formerly  destitute  of  many  improvements,  which  it 
has  now  happily  received,  yet,  compared  with  other  extensive 
governments  of  Europe  in  that  age,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
system  of  liberty." 
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FROM    THB    CREATION    OF   THE    WORLD    TO   THE 
REIGN    OF    RICHARD    I. 


Sheep  are  one  species  of  cattle,  which  God,  in  the  first 
^reneration  of  things,  commanded  the  earth  to  produce  and 
sustain,  with  a  power  to  increase  and  multiply  after  their 
kind.  Of  these,  Abel,  the  second  son  of  our  grand  parent 
Adam,  became  eminently  a  keeper ;  and  after  him,  Cain'a 
L'rand:ion,  Jabal.  They  were,  no  doubt,  become  very  numer- 
ous before  the  flood  ;  but  all  perished  in  those  waters,  except 
a  reserve  of  seven  in  the  ark;  one,  as  is  supposetl,  for  the 
sacrifice  which  Noah  was  afterwards  to  offer;  the  other  six 
to  replenish  the  new  world,  by  breeding  abundantly,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  future  use,  for  the  service  of  God  and  man ; 
viz.  their  carcases  for  sacriliceand  food,  their  wool  and  skins 
fur  clothing  Noah  and  his  descendants.  As  such,  they  con- 
stituted no  small  part  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
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greatest  personages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  where,  likewise, 
are  short  hints  about  spinning  wool,  weaving,  fulling,  and 
dyeing  cloth.  These,  chiefly  in  Egypt  and  Asia,  that  part 
of  the  globe  being  first  peopled  ;  whence  succeeding  genera- 
tions spread  themselves  by  degrees  throughout  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth;  art  and  science;  some  animals  and  vegetables, 
following,  though  but  slowly,  and  by  unequal  paces. 

The  next  writers  (from  the  sacred  penmen)  who  make  men- 
tion of  these  cattle,  their  end  and  use,  their  kinds  and  quali- . 
ties,  extend  the  history  of  them  from  Asia  to  Greece,  Italy,  \ 
Portugal,   and  Gaul;    deriving  still  the  origin   of   woollen  : 
manufacture  from  Egypt  and  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  ' 
world.     Their  accounts,  indeed,  like  most  others  that  go  far 
back  into  antiquity,  are  both  brief  and  superficial     Where- 
fore,   the  learned    Huetius,    writing   an   history   which    he 
entitled,  **  Of  the  Commerce,  as  well  as  Navigation,  of  the 
Antients,"  was  but  very  sparingly  furnished  with  these  kind 
of  memoirs  ;  rather  of  naval  exploits.     And,  albeit,  we  must 
suppose,  that  besides  food,  materials  for  raiment  were  no 
inconsiderable  articles  of  exchange  between  the  nations  of 
which  he  treats ;  yet  hath  he  distinguished  (in  Europe)  under 
the  heads  of  '*  wool  and  cloth,"  only  Spain  and  Poland ;  and 
for  what  relates  to  Britain,  he  speaks  rather  negatively,  by 
assigning  to  the  island  and  its  inhabitants,  with  some  degree 
of  minuteness,  other  produce  and  traflSc,  without  a  single  word 
of  either,  or  so  much  as  sheep ;  whereof  the  country,  most 
probably,  contained  none,  or  but  very  few,  till  some  time  after 
the  Romans  possessed,  or  perhaps  had  left  it     The  first  \ 
mention  of  sheep  in  English  records  or  history  being  not  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 

And  though  the  silence  of  chronicles  is  far  from  being  a 
full  proof  in  this  case,  yet  there  is  reason  to  think  they  could 
not  be  very  numerous  before  Edgar  the  Peaceable  took  such 
eflfectual  measures  to  compass  the  destruction  of  their  great 
destroyers,  wolves,  that  there  was  not  one  of  those  ravenous 
creatures  left  in  the  kingdom.  This  happened  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tenth  century ;  after  which,  in  a  little  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  viz.  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  they  were 
8o  far  increased  that  wool  was  become  a  capital  commodity  of 
the  nation. 


ENdLIMIl    LEQISt 


*'  Here,  tbra,  U-t  it  hi?  foiisidi.'ri'd,  a  priori,  how  far  tlic  notion  in 

Bkdy  to  bnwrtl  fnunJcHl,  wbicli  allriliutos  tu  Kiigland  and  Iri'liuid, 

LjMlwlj  a  vast  MipL'riorily  bt-jpond  all  ollic:r  parts  of  the  eurtli,  in 

1  fHtBaiKl  wool,  tiut  uluiOMt  tl)«  §u)e  powi^r  of  furnishing  mnnlcind 

^vntliat  nrnwory  fur  clotliliig,  wuolli-ii  maniiractiire.     If  thi»  be 

IvaII)'  thtr  p(!cutiiir  linppy  (rircumstnitci-  of  thea«  two  kingdooif, 

may  we  not  wl-11  ini|iiirc  (lltu  jin-tniurs  especially  considcn-cl),  by 

•hat  am'denl  or  contrivance  it  hath  come  to  pass  ?    Shall  we  give 

Implinlly  ioln  «iich  a  belitf,  without  demanding  oom^  good  natural 

reaaoD,  nr  well  attested  history  in  support  of  it  ?     Bot  whnt  is  that 

T«uot)  ?     Where  is  the  history,  except  in  legendary  writings  of 

certaia  English  pamphleteers,  comparalivuly  uf  ua  antiquity,  and 

of  still  lr-»  account  as  authors  ?" 


FROM    RICtlAItl)    I.    TO    KI>WABD    VI. 

No  sooner  «m  wool  in  England  &  plentiful  and  valuable 
coramodity,  but  it  fell  a  prey,  tirst,  to  arliitr^ry  powur;  nest, 
to  tbat  monopolist  spirit  which  began  with  commerce,  as  a 
master  science,  and  for  a  long  time  made  a  chief  part  of  trad- 
ing policy.  And  although  many  articles  and  branches  of 
traffic  have  been  emancipated,  and  at  full  liberty,  yet  hath 
English  wool  been  almost  constantly  held  in  bondage,  more 
or  less,  and  never  more  Uiao  from  the  restoration  down- 
wards. 

Merchants  at  first  paid  a  fine  to  the  crown  for  leave  to  ex- 
port wool,  without  which  leave  and  fine,  the  same  was  liable 
to  be  confiscated  ;  this  fine  was  grown  up  into  a  custom  of 
half  a  mark  the  sack,  when  Edward  I.  by  his  sole  power, 
levied  thereon  forty  shillings. 

But  against  such  maletcnt  of  wool  (for  so  it  was  called), 
the  commonalty  remonstrating,  very  justly  and  stoutly,  it  was 
therefore  remitted,  but  again,  soon  after,  resumed  ;  in  which 
fluctuating  way,  of  resumption  and  remi:jsluu,  it  continue<l  to 
be  a  matter  of  strife  between  the  prince  and  people,  from 
Edward  I.  to  the  22d  of  Edward  III.,  although  often  lu  that 
inlcrval  solemnly  disclaimed  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 

Besides  tlie  maletcnt  of  wools,  another  grievance  obtained 
early  against  growers,  namely,  a  deceitful  method  of  weigli- 
i»g,  called  auncol,  from  wliicb  they  were  not  soon  nor  easily 
delivered^  although,  for  this  end,  ihey  liad  assistance  from  ibe 
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crown,  which  suffered  thereby  alike  in  its  customs,  as  did  sub- 
jects in  their  property. 

Further,  the  crown  had  frequently  (in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  especially),  a  pre-emption  of  wools,  which  could  not  fail  of 
being  injurious  to  growers :  neither  was  this  all ;  by  statute 
(37  Henry  V IIL),  merchants  of  the  staple,  together  with  the 
richest  English  clothiers,  appear  to  have  obtained  a  consider- 
able monopoly  of  it,  but  not  a  complete  one.  For  though  by 
this  statute  it  was  totally  disallowed  **  to  buy  or  bargain  for 
wool,  on  account  of  any  merchant  stranger,  or  on  account  of 
any  other  than  a  merchant  of  the  staple,  or  a  maker  of  cloth 
or  yarn,  in  Kent  or  twenty-seven  shires ;"  yet  the  act,  ex- 
tending not  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  merchants  of  the  staple 
buying  to  sell  again,  as  well  for  exportation  as  for  home  use, 
that  making  to  growers  somewhat  of  a  double  market  for  their 
produce,  it  was  no  doubt  a  help  to  them  in  the  price  of  it 

Having  seen  how  the  material  was  treated  in  this  period, 
let  us  turn  back,  and  trace  the  manufacture  and  its  exporta- 
tion trade  from  this  kingdom.  For  with  the  growth  of  wool 
in  England,  or,  however,  very  soon  after,  commenced  in  a 
degree,  the  art  of  manufacturing  it:  cloths  being  certmnly 
there  made,  not  only  in,  but  long  before  the  year  1224  :  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  one  Thomas  Cole 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  rich  clothier  of  Reading, . 
in  Berkshire. 

In  the  year  1331,  and  again  in  1336,  Edward  III.  gave 
protection  and  encouragement  to  several  foreign  manufacturers 
in  England,  about  which  time  it  was  made  felony  by  statute  to 
transport  wool ;  but  that  was  only  till  it  should  be  otherwise 
ordained,  and  therefore  is  to  be  construed  chiefly  as  a  device 
for  raising  money  upon  the  subject ;  accordingly  that  statute 
was  presently  dispensed  with,  in  consideration  of  money  piud 
to  the  crown,  and  soon  after  wholly  vacated  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  gave  the  king  a  custom,  in  lieu  of  the  prohibition* 

The  manufacture  increasing,  'twas  thought  proper  to  im- 
pose a  custom  also  on  cloths  and  worsteds  exported,  against 
which  a  petition  was  presented  in  the  21st  of  this  reign,  but 
rejected ;  giving  for  reason  ^^  that  such  profit  might  well  be 
taken  of  cloths  wrought  within  the  realm,  and  carried  forth, 
as  of  the  wools  of  the  land :  rateable  tlie  cloth,  as  the  sack." 
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fn  the  2Tth  of  this  reign,  to  compensate  stiU  more  for  iho 
custom  lost  on  wool,  as  tlieii  manufactured  at  home,  wbicb 
iJbretiinc  wus  wont  to  be  exported  raw,  a  subsidy  was  laid  on 
every  doth  niadu  within  the  realm  to  be  sold.  The  woollen 
eijwrta  of  the  next  year  (28  Edward  III.)  were  in  quantity 
Irchks  and  in  value  above  one-tbiril,  more  than  the  imports 
of  cloth  in  that  same  year. 

In  the  14lh  and  15tb  of  Richard  II.,  the  mcrebants  peti- 
tioned to  transport  kerscya  for  the  old  custom,  which  was  not 
panted.  In  the  3rd  of  Henry  V.  was  a  petition  that  strait 
cloths,  called  dozens  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  might  pay 
cuatom  after  the  rate  of  broad  cloths  ;  in  the  lOtb  of  Henry 
VI.,  that  two  persons  of  every  hundred  within  the  realm 
might  be  commissioaed  to  search  tlie  due  making  of  woollen 
cloths,  and  to  seal  the  same ;  in  the  20th,  were  appointed  by 
statute,  four  wardens  of  worsted  weavers  for  the  city  of  Nor- 
widi,  and  two  mure  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  :  in  'tlio  L'.lnl, 
two  more  for  that  county  and  Suffolk  ;  in  the  27th  was  a  pro- 
visioDal  act,  "  in  case  woollen  cloths  made  in  England  should 
not  be  accepted  in  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Zealand." 

The  manufacture  having,  as  it  was  thought,  increased  to  aS ' 
proper  pitch  for  that  purpose,  the  importation  of  woollen 
cloths,  caps,  &c.,  was  totally  prohibited  in  the  3rd  of  Edwardj 
IV. ;  and  in  the  7th  of  the  same  reign,  the  wardens  of  wors- 
ted weavers  at  Norwich  were  augmented  in  number,  from 
four  to  eighL  In  the  8th,  was  prescribed  by  statute  the 
length,  breadth,  and  weight,  of  both  strait  and  broad  cloths, 
made  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex;  in  the  1st  of  Richard 
IlL,  of  all  cloths,  except  those  made  in  Winchester  and 
Salisbury. 

In  1493,  all  commerce  being  suspended  between  the  sub- 
jects of  England  and  Flanders,  the  mart  of  English  cloths 
was  transferred  from  Antwerp  to  Cidais ;  till,  in  149(i,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Arch-Duke  Philip,  whereby 
he  desisted  from  the  duty  of  a  florin,  which  before  he  had 
exacted  on  every  piece  of  English  cloth  brought  iuto  his 
dominions. 

In  thebeginningof  Henry  VIII.  flourished  at  Newberry,  in 
Berkiihire,  John  Winchcomb,  commonly  called  Jack  of  New- 
berry, one  of  the  greatest  clothiers  that  ever  wjia  in  England, 
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be  keeping  a  hundred  looms  in  his  house,  and  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Flodden-field,  against  the  Scots,  marched  a  hundred 
of  his  own  men,  all  armed  and  clothed  at  his  own  expense. 
During  this  reign,  passed  sundry  laws  relating  to  woollen  ma- 
nufacture ;  some  general,  others  particular,  tIx.,  for  Cornwall, 
DcTonshire,  North  Wales,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yarmouth, 
Lvnn,  Suffolk,  Worcestershire,  and  YorL  In  the  14th  and 
loth  of  it,  it  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  since  the  7th  of 
Edward  IV.  the  making  of  worsteds,  says,  and  stammins 
was  greatly  increased  in  the  city  of  Norwich  and  county  of 
Norfolk,  and  that  the  same  was  busily  practised  both  at  Yar- 
mouth and  Lynn  ;  and  which  is  more  to  be  remarked,  Henry 
having  entered  into  a  league  with  France  against  the  Em- 
peror, in  consequence  whereof  trade  was  interrupted  with  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  merchants  would  buy  no  more  cloth^ 
which  they  could  not  vend,  the  clothiers,  therefore,  rose  in 
arms,  which  shows  evidently  the  dependance  of  England  at 
this  time  on  a  foreign  trade  for  cloth  and  other  woollen  goods, 
and  more  with  other  countries,  even  at  this  time,  than  with 
France.  There  were  then  indeed  in  the  kingdom  three  con- 
siderable companies  of  merchants  trading  largely  therein, 
viz.,  those  of  the  Still-yard,  foreigners  ;  the  Merchants  of 
the  Staple ;  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  English.* 

SMITn's   BEMARKS. 

"  The  foregoing  particulars,  discovering  not  only  the  high  anti- 
quity of  cloth-making  in  England,  viz.,  in  and  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  but  from  Edward  III.  a  swift  progress  and  vast  increase 
both  of  woollen  manufacture  and  a  foreign  trade  for  it,  they  are 
to  be  noted  against  writers  on  this  subject,  who  too  generally 
have  either  ascribed  falsely  to  Edward  III.  its  first  beginning,  toge- 
ther with  the  policy  of  prohibiting  absolutely  the  exportation  of 
wool  ;  reckoning  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  such  prohibition 
from  his  time :  or  otherwise  have  dated  the  origin  of  woollen  ma- 
nufacture and  its  exportation  trade,  especially  the  latter,  no  higher 
than  the  12th  of  Elizabeth. 

*  ThcTv.  wore  two  companicii  of  merchants,  the  Merchant  Advcnturen  of  Loo- 
dun,  formerly  called  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  Becket,  of  Canterbury, 
and  wh»,  it  appears,  obtained  certain  privilegot  in  the  year  124(1  The  other 
company,  the  Kngli«h  Merchant  Adventurers  were  establiahed,  it  is  flitcd,  in 
1403.     Ilcury  IV.  gave  them  certain  privileges. 
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"tlffv,  then,  if  we  tnay  be  indulged  a  conjrclure  touching  the 

ofi^a  of  W{K)1-Mck$  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  notable  momoriil 

e{  gK*t  consequence,  wo  dIiouIiI  imagine  it  to  have  been,  if  at  all, 

mDeEime  (luring  this  struggle  ;  to  perpetuate  tlie  remembrance  of 

iBoble  stauil  made  upon  that  occaBion  ;  und  of  an  allowed  inde- 

buiblv  rigbt  in  the  subject  nut  to  be  saddled  with  any  tux  or  im- 

-jwltiin  bj  other  authority  than  that  of  Parliament.     This  is  not 

Wtliy.  nor  altogether  iniproliable.     Another  reason  assigned, 

Hk  be  tbe  true  ane,  because  tliey  had  been  inimeinorially  there  ; 

bj  tradition,  whether  irell  grounded  or  not,  as  a  remembrance 

L«rtaL«i  of  Romewhat  considerable),  before  it  was  so  mnch  thought 

0^  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  exportation  of  n-oul  from  this  realm." 

FROM    EDWARD    VI,   TO    TUB    YEAR    1568. 

A-  D.  I54'J.  Not  only  lands  were  enclosed,  and  tlie  gjowth 
of  wool  increased,  but  the  woollen  trade  flourished  ;  neverthe- 
less, because  rents  were  conseqtienUy  advanced,  and  also,  for  ' 
another  reason,  the  price  of  wool,  tliori'furo  ccrtiiin  fnrmera  -- 
and  nunufacturers,  iDstigated  by  suppressed  tnonks,  took  up 
arnU)  la  Norfolk  particularly  ;  and  the  seditious  there,  seud- 
their  complaints  to  court,  the  council  (for  their  pacification) 
had  recourse  to  two  extraordinary  expedients  ;  namely  "  that 
for  the  present  rents  should  be  reduced  to  what  they  had  been 
forty  years  before ;"  and  that  **  commissioners  should  cause 
clothiers  to  take  what  wool  they  wanted,  at  a  less  price,  by 
one  third,  than  they  had  given  the  foregoing  year." 

smith's  remarks. 
"  We  call  these  extraordinary  expedienta  ;  because,  though  a 
debasing  of  coin  was  one  reason  why  the  price  of  all  things  was 
nominally  advanced  at  this  time,  yet  that  aft'ecting  equally  at  least,  ^ 
both  landlords  and  tenants,  as  any  olher  person  whatsoever,  'twas 
excessively  hard  and  unjust  to  go  about  to  abridge  one  of  his 
rent,  the  other  in  selling  his  wool  ;  since  those  were  their  depen- 
dencies respectively,  for  paying  where  they  owed,  and  for  purchas- 
ing what  they  wanted,  and  'twas  doubly  hard  upon  land-owners, 
because  they,  in  ihc  iipshol,  mnst  lose  what  tenants  suflTcrcd  by 
not  receiving  the  natural  value  of  their  wool  ;  while  wilh  regard  to 
clothiers,  who  advanced  their  commodities  in  proportion  as  coin 
was  debased,  this  expedient  was  no  way  necessary  ;  they,  for  ex- 
ample, at  '  Blackwcll  Hall,  set  prices  on  their  cloths  (in  English 
money)  according  to  the  price  >i  bore  abroad,  and  not  according 
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to  the  (nominal)  valuation  thereof  given  and  proclaimed  by  the 
Prince :  for,  whereas  in  consequence  of  this  debasement,  twenty- 
six  English  shillings  were  but  equal  to  thirteen  Flemish;  what 
cloth  was  but  worth  thirteen  such  shillings,  they  would  not  sell  in 
Blackwell  Hall  for  less  than  twenty-six  English;'  and  that  was 
sufficient  reason  why  they  ought  not  to  have  been  commissioned 
to  take  wool  for  one-third  less,  which  in  selling  of  cloth  was  valned 
at  one-third  more,  besides  a  profit  in  draping. 

<<  The  woollen  manufacture,  by  this  time,  in  several  branches  of 
old  drapery,  appears  to  have  spread  itself,  besides  London  and  the 
suburbs,  into  Berkshire,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Norwich,  Norfolk,  Winchester,  Sarum,  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Worcester  and  Worcestershire,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  North 
and  South  Wales,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Westmoreland,  Cumber- 
land, Northumberland,  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  York  and  York- 
shire ;  Halifax,  most  eminently. 

<*  In  1552,  the  corporation  of  German  merchants,  living  in  the  4 
Still-yard,  who,  the  foregoing  year,  had  shipped  out  forty-four.? 
thousand  cloths,  was  dissolved,  at  the  instance  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  their  rivals ;  who,  in  the  same  year,  sent  out  forty 
thousand  broad  cloths  at  one  shipping.     Many  things  were  ob- 
jected to  the  merchants  of  the  Still-yard,  whose  greatest  fault  seems 
to  have  been  their  privilege,  by  ancient  grant  or  charter,  of  paying 
only  one  and  a  quarter  on  the  hundred,  for  their  exports  and  im- 
ports ;  which  was  judged  to  be  in  diminution  of  the  King's  revenue,  h 
However,  they  were  restored  for  a  time  by  Queen  Mary  ;  in  whose  [ ' 
reigu  the  cloth  trade  was  grown  to  be  so  very  great  in  England,  \ ' 
that  exporting  of  raw  wool  was  almost  wholly  decayed  ;  and  the  I 
revenue  arising  from  customs  on  that  head,  reduced  in  a  manner^ 
to  nothing.     Wherefore,  in   1557,  'twas  thought  no  bad  policy  to 
raise  the  custom  on  cloth,  from  14d.  to  6s.  8d.  to  be  paid  by  Eng« 
lishmcn,  and  13s.  4d.  by  strangers  transporting  the  same ;  whence  > 
(says  Mr.  Wheeler)  *  the  custom  on  cloth  became  immediately : 
e(|ual  to  the  custom  on  wool,  when  most.'     And  this  is  credible  i 
from  Camden's  account  of  the  English  trade  abroad  for  woollen 
manufacture,  so   early   in   Queen  Elizabeth's   reign,  as  the   year 
1 564,  who  says  (and  speaks  it  assuredly  from  authentic  accounts) 
to  Antwerp  bingly,  it  was  not  less  in  value  than  five  millions  of  gold 
yrtirly ;  viz.,  at  the  very  lowest  reckoning,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  when  there  was  besides,  an  exportation 
of  woollens  to  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
France  probably ;  to  Sweden  and  Russia  certainly. 

*'  The  great  abuse  and  epidemic^il  error  in  England  about  this  « 
subject,  have  been  those  of  some  n^presenting,  many  b<4ieving. 


Mr  v(M>I,  »o  far  a  necessary  to  all  tiie  world,  that  clotli  or  sluff 
aumot  br  tnado,  in  any  quantity  at  least,  Dor  tolerable  peTfection, 
without  it :  tltat  accordiogly,  till  a  prohibition  took  placet  this  iia- 
taoa  ncitlier  made  any  advauces  towards  a  fortiign  trade  witli  wool- 
kjts  or  rrcn  so  much  as  in  the  manufacture  for  home  use ;  nor 
fbrngtirtv,  but  as  they  obtained,  first  openly,  and  since  in  a  clau- 
ilistine  manner,  the  material,  lience,  or  fruiu  Ireland. 

"  That  other  nations  are  supplied  with  wool  of  their  own,  and 
ftum  foreign  countries,  besides  England  and  Ireland  ;  but  fur  what 
concerns  the  stale  of  our  own  manufactories  and  exportation  trade, 
in  this  period,  when  wool  was  not  prohibited  to  be  exported,  the 
foregoiiig  history  of  it  is  to  be  observed  in  contradiction  again,  nut 
ouly  to  innumerable  English,  of  less  note,  but  those  two  illuslrious  I' 
farrignifH,  Grolius  and  Thaanus,  who  have  represented  us,  thua  ,j 
loDg,  nod  sume^that  later,  to  have  been  unly  shephenis  ajid  hut-  f 
bnndmtii  t  our  exports  nothing  but   ran  wool.     How  these  two 
eminent  prrsoas  fell  into  this  very  gross  mistake,  we  know  not ;  but 
to  it  vn»  that  they  did,  and  Gubsoiucnt  writers  seem  to  have  beeu 
•iuImI  by  titem." 

from  thk  year  1568,  to  the  evd  of  ot'eev 
Elizabeth's  reign. 

In  this  period  was  a  variety  of  incidents,  some  very  farour- 
ible  ti>  tbe  manufacturers,  others  ag^n  disadvaatageous  to 
the  woollen  trade  of  England. 

In  or  §ooD  after  the  year  1568,  a  number  of  French  and 
Fleouah  refugees  were  encouraged  to  settle  and  follow  their 
trades  at  Norwich,  Colchester,  Sandwich,  Mmdstone,  and 
Southampton ;  but  at  tbe  same  time,  through  misbehaviour  of 
merchants,  a  stop  was  put  to  a  very  bene6cia1  trade  for  cloth, 
&&,  ID  Russia,  which  cost  the  Queen  some  time  and  trouble 
to  restore. 

Also,  upon  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  the  English  merchants 
were  prohibited  all  commerce  (which  suspensioa  lasted  five 
years,)  and  had  besides  their  effects  seized,  both  there  and 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

Soon  after,  Antwerp  was  sacked,  tbe  English  merchants 
thov  severely  plundered,  and  withal  obliged  to  redeem  them- 
selves at  a  very  high  ransom ;  but  then,  to  make  amends, 
ctnamenced  within  a  few  years  the  English  trade  to  Turkey. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Muscovy  trade  had  gone  into  de- 
cay, but  was  a  second  time  re-established  by  a  succeeding 
Emperor,  not,  as  he  said,  in  respect  to  the  merchants,  but  to 
the  Queen ;  who  about  the  same  time  gave  a  patent  to  two 
noblemen  and  some  others,  for  the  sole  vending  of  English 
cloths  to  Barbary. 

Immediately  after  followed  the  Spanish  invasion ;  by  which, 
and  a  long  war  it  occasioned,  the  trade  of  England,  in  Lord 
Burleigh's  opinion,  suffered  considerably. 

To  the  foregoing  circumstances  is  to  be  added,  that  the 
Emperor  and  other  Princes  of  Germany,  espousing  all  along 
the  Still-yard  merchants,  whom  the  great  company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  had  been  reported  to  have  supplanted  in 
England ;  those  Powers  were  continually  molesting  the  said 
Merchant  Adventurers,  in  some  shape,  by  one  means  or 
another. 

Notwithstanding  which,  it  appears,  at  the  close  of  this 
reign,  that  the  woollen  trade  of  England  had  been,  and  then 
was  consFderably,  or  rather,  prodigiously  great,  beyond  most 
succeeding  times  before  the  revolution. 

smith's  remabks. 

"  The  12th  year  of  Elizabeth  (15G8)  is  vulgarly  reckoned  a 
great  sera  of  the  English  woollen  trade,  as  if  nothing  memorable 
in  that  way  had  been  done  in  this  kingdom  before ;  and  it  hath 
further  been  commonly  said  and  believed,  that  'twas   in  conse- 
quence, first,  of  receiving  refugees ;  secondly  and  chiefly,  of  pro-  ■ 
hibiting   absolutely  and  seriously  the  exportation  of  wool  from 
England ;  neither  of  which  are  wholly  true.     Not  the  latter,  in 
any  degree,  (there  being  no  traces  of  such  a  policy  during  the 
whole  reign  of  tiiis  great  princess)  ;  nor  the  former,  as  it  is  com- 
monly understood,  because,  first,  we  have  seen  the  cloth  trade  oIT  \ 
England  was  exceedingly  great,  not  only  in  the  foregoing  part  of  J 
this  reign,  but  in  several  preceding  ones,  that  of  Queen  Mary  in 
particular.     And  also  we  have  further  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  woollen  exports  from  England,  as  to  quantity  or  value,  were 
not  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  at  this  day  reported. 

"  For,  by  comparing  of  circumstances  (in  this  reign),  bad  and 
pood,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  former  did  more 
than  balance  the  latter;  as  certainly  they  must  have  done^  had 
those  interruptions  of  commerce  mentioned  been  in  reality  what  it 
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ll  lo  ImagiDe  them  :  but  ast  on  the  one  hand  (in  England), 
I  of  the  SlilUyanl,  thougit  disfraochised  as  a  company, 
attcd  to  trade,  i.e.  to  carry  out  clolh,  oiid  briii^  In 
t  tlie  sBiDo  foot  with  otiicr  merchant  strangers,  or  rather 
>  now  the  otlier  (in  Germany)  Merchant  Adventurers, 
piently  obliged  to  change  their  places  of  residence ;  and 
g  always  vexed  and  haraaaed,  more  or  less,  were  often 
f  prakibi(«d  to  vend  either  cloth,  wools,  Sic,  within  the, 
•JTc  limit*  of  the  holy  empire ;  '  yet  (says  Mr,  Wheeler) 
e  nuwdateai  not  extending  to  all  Englishmen,  and  ail  English 
I  generally,  Merehant  Adventurers  found  moans  to  continue 
r  inde,  and  vend  tlie  commodities  of  their  country,  thuugli  not 
<t  aort  that  were  convenient.' 
■■  In  tborl,  several  quarrels  of  this  reign,  bo  far  as  they  respected 
•onunercc,  (for  otlier  causes  of  quarrel  theri>  were,)  aroic.  partly 
from  the  Netherlanders  taking  umbrage  at  an  act  passed  (5th  Eliza- 
beth,) which,  to  encourage  mantifacturies  of  them  at  home,  prohi- 
r  biied  the  importaliou  of  divers  of  their  waresisuch  as  pins,  knivefl, 
h*i-,  i;jrill.-.,  ril^lmji.  &,'.:  hm  ctiii'tly  with  regard  to  Germany  and 
the  Still-yard  merchants,  from  a  difference  concerning  duties,  that 
by  ancient  treaties  were  very  low  on  both  sides  ;  which,  neverthe- 
less, each  power,  for  its  own  particular  interest,  sought  to  raise, 
without  being  witling  to  submit  to  what  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected reprisals  in  the  same  way.  This  ended,  according  to  Mr. 
Wheeler,  in  a  mutual  advancement  of  old,  much  lower  duties,  to 
7}  on  the  hundred,  which  neither  side  would  depart  from,  but 
contented  themselves  with  reciprocally  charging  the  others  as  sole 
aggressora,   and  with    endeavouring    to    be   tlie   monopolists  of 

"  With  all  this,  Mr.  Wheeler  (who  was  secretary  to  the  com- 
pany, and  wrote  in  this  reign,  viz.  in  the  year  1601,)  says  : — '  The 
Merchant  Adventurers  of  England  were  not  fewer  in  number  than 
three  thousand  five  hundred;  they  exported  cloth,  kerseys,  and 
other  woollen  goods  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  million  sterling, 
betides  wool,  &c.  Moreover,  the  members  of  the  Hanses  were  at 
liberty  to  buy  and  carry  out  of  the  realm  all  sorts  of  cloth,  on 
paying  such  duty  as  they  ought  to  pay ;  also  all  Kulijei'Is  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Germany,  and  all  other  strangers,  were  permitted  to  do 
the  same  ;  and  divers  other  companies  of  English  niercluinta  were 
privileged  to  transport  cloth,  &c.  into  fon-ign  parts.' 

"  Whether  or  no  then  the  English  woollen  exportation  trade,  as 
thus  represented  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  whose  view  in  writing  led  him 
to  say  the  most  of  it,  was  in  the  main  greater  now,  iti  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  than  it  had  been  in  the  beginning 
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of  it,  and  in  that  of  Queen  Mary,  is  a  problem  not  very  etsy  to  be 
solved ;  but  if  not  greater,  there  is  no  reason  for  concluding  it  to 
have  been  less.  However>  most  certainly,  it  cannot  be  said 
(though  put  upon  the  public  over  and  over  again  for  tme  hiaitary) 
either  that  the  woollen  manufacture  of  England  first  commenoed 
to  any  considerable  degree  in  and  from  the  year  1568,  or  that  the 
woollen  exportation  trade  then  first  begun,  or  was  any  way  con- 
siderably increased;  least  of  all  can  it  be  maintained  that  any 
increase  was,  during  this  period,  in  consequence  of  prohibiting 
absolutely  the  exportation  of  wool,  because  it  was  never  once  done 
in  any  shape  whatsoever. 

<<  For  the  matter  of  bays  and  say  making,  though  it  hath  been 
said,  and  often  repeated,  that  these  two  species  of  manufSusture 
were  introduced  as  wholly  new,  in  or  after  the  year  1568,  yet 
plainly  'twas  not  so,  because  in  1564  the  Duchess  of  Parma  pro- 
hibited, first,  bays  from  England,  cloth  and  kersey  afterworda ;  and 
we  have  undoubted  evidence  of  say  making,  about  the  7th  of 
Edward  IV.,  which  was  a  hundred  years  sooner,  and  of  its  greatly 
increasing  from  that  time,  so  as  to  be  <  busily  practised  almost 
throughout  Norfolk,  particularly  at  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  Lynn.' 

**  What  then  was  the  loss  to  Flanders  and  gain  to  England  (so 
often  spoken  of)  by  the  Duke  D' Alva's  persecution  in  1568»  with 
what  followed  thereupon  ?  The  loss  to  Flanders  was  not  that  of 
English  wool ;  whereof  they  suffered  no  formal  deprivation  in  the 
least,  but  it  was  a  loss, — 1st,  of  many  useful  Protestant  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  ;  2nd,  in  its  consequences,  of  trade  at  Ant- 
werp, which,  as  the  mart  and  pack-house*  of  Europe,  was  thereby 
become  not  only  exceedingly  rich  as  a  city,  but  had  very  much 
enriched  their  Prince  and  his  whole  country,  with  all  the  countries 
or  provinces  near  unto,  adjoining  round  about  it ;  drd,  it  was  in 
general,  besides  the  cruel  bigotry  of  Inquisition,  the  yoke  of  Span- 
ish tyranny,  violence  offered  without  distinction  to  the  constitution 
and  privileges  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  that, 
driving  thence  promiscuously  both  Papists  and  Protestants,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  banish  trade  from  this  richest  port  of  them,  so  far 
as  that  was  done ;  for  notwithstanding  a  great  emigration,  there 
were  still  a  groat  number  of  traders  in  manufactures  that  remained 
in  Brabant  and  Flanders. 

*  Thon*  were  often  soon  to  lie  in  the  river  two  thousand  five  hundred  fhipt 
t<  iirether  ;  and  three  or  four  hundred  vejutels  have  frequently  come  up  in  one  tide* 
al>o  two  hundred  watrgnns  came  in  every  day,  laden  with  pas^engcri  from  the 
nei|{hlMuirin^  cHuintries  ;  and  near  a  thousand  every  week,  with  Germans,  French, 
and  otiier  foreignt^rs ;  and  ten  thourand  country  carts  were  continually  employed 
in  carrying  goods  to  and  from  the  city. 
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"Ofilii*  dis|><-nion  mnny  nationa  bhorcil  tlie  advantage.  Th« 
Srnn  L'nitct)  Pruvlnce*.  as  it  w  as  very  natural,  gained  most :  of 
■iiii£Kitim  England  had  hut  a  small  part  comparatively  in  wuol- 
Ib.  not  pro]wrly  that  of  cloth  ;  but  rather,  if  any,  besides  atook- 
iif  fnme  knilllug,  what  was  aflerwanla  distinguished  by  the  name  4  i 
it  sew  drapery  ;  but  the  grumtest  advantage  to  England  from  thiit  l||  T' 
molution,  aud  which  far  exceeded  all  others  put  together,  was, 
lec  of  ahipping  by  an  extended  navigation,  not  only  into  the 
Jtoth,  but  to  Turkey,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  &c^  and  for  Anl 
n\i  CMuing  to  be  the  centre  of  coramerce,  that  prodigious  cmporicr 
hieb  bad  been  there  carried  on,  came  to  be  divided  in  a  great 
wmm  between  Aioaterdam  and  London. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  whether  we  regard  manufacture  or  contmerci' 

I  np|M«cnvc  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Spanish  gnvenimeiit 

VM  what  gave  a  most  fatal  blow  to  them  in  the   I^w   Countries  i 

to  the  reverse  of  these  in  England,  during  tlie  wise  and  jast 

ninUtration  of  Elixabetli,  was  it  owing  that,  with  the  increase 

<4f  navigation,  and  all  its  cooseqnenccs,  enriching  and  aggrandizing 

this  kiugdoiri,  the  woollen  trade  in  particular,  kept  its  ground,  at 

Itswt  if  it  did  not  advance  ;   which  perliaps  it  did,  though  certainly 

■oihicig  near  so  much  as  hath  been  commonly  imagined. 

"  We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  period,  because  very  much 
hath  l>earn  said  about  it  by  innumerable  writers  on  our  subject, 
vhhoat  knowing  at  all  what  was  the  state  of  things  at  that  time  i 
Ml  the  contrary,  ascribing  vast  consequences  to  one  particular  mea- 
tare,  (a  prohibition  on  wool)  which,  having  not  then  existed,  could 
aot  be  the  cause  of  any  effect  whatsoever. 

"  Yet  are  we  well  assured  that  in  Flanders  there  had  been  most 
prodigions  manufacturies  of  cloth  and  other  woollen  goods,  to  the 
year  1568 :  it  remains,  therefore,  to  inquire  by  what  means  those 
had  been  maintained  in  their  full  vigour  thus  long,  notwithstanding 
io  great  a  share  of  the  English  wool  had  then  for  many  years  been 
wTOOght  up  within  the  kingdom  ?  And  to  this  one  short  answer 
it,  that  the  Flemings  having  the  art,  and  withal  hands  for  that 
business,  and  means  fur  vending  their  goods,  they  wanted  not  wool 
of  their  own  growth  and  from  other  countries,  with  which  they 
■  ere  amply  supplied  fur  all  kinds  of  work. 

"  If  it  be  ashed  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Englanil,  without  the 
policy  since  thought  so  essential,  of  prohibiting  absolutely  the 
material  from  being  exported,  could  keep  a  ciuatitity  of  it  at  home 
sufficient  for  that  high  pitch  it  had  without  all  dispute  attained, 
lioth  for  making  for  home  use  and  exporting  in  manufacture ;  of 
tliis,  the  only  good  account  to  be  given,  must  be  a  reality,  no  tic- 
lion:  and,   in  fact,  wool  was  not  prohibited,  but  allowed  to  i>e 
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exported,  paying  the  proper  duty.  Such  duty,  therefore,  witk 
freight  and  factorage,  made  it  just  so  much  dearer  to  the  foreigm 
than  home  manufacturer,  as  the  same  amounted  to,  which  difference 
of  price,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  was  what  gave  tba 
English  at  that  time  all  requisite  advantages,  notwithstanding  that 
cloths  exported  paid  a  subsidy  to  the  crown,  which,  when  first  laid* 
was  intcndedly  equal  to  the  duty  on  wool  exported,  and  in  that 
view  raised,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  from  14d.  on 
denizens,  and  2 Id.  on  strangers,  to  6s.  8d.  and  13s.  4d.,  and  so 
continued  to  11  and  12  of  King  William  III. 

'<  If  it  be  here  objected,  that  this  subsidy  on  exported  woollens 
was,  according  to  our  own  account,  a  drawback  upon  home  mann- 
facturers,  equal  to  all  the  difference  mentioned  in  their  favoor,  by 
what  duty  there  was  then  on  wool  exported;  we  answer,  not  so; 
because  it  was  in  those  times,  and  long  afker,  the  ilUjudged  policy 
of  all  other  nations  likewise,  to  load  their  own  manufacturers  in 
the  same,  or  a  heavier  manner ;  so  that  the  custom  on  wool 
exported  was  at  this  time  a  clear  benefit  to  home  manufactnren. 

*'  So  then  we  see,  how,  in  support  of  a  monopolist  measure  finoe 
then  adopted,  history  hath  been  falsified  egregiously,  for  that  the 
policy  of  prohibiting  absolutely  the  exportation  of  wool  had  no 
share  either  in  ruining  at  the  time,  so  far  as  that  was  done,  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  in  raising  those  of 
England  to  the  pitch  they  now  were  at,  and  which  we  make  no 
difficulty  of  thinking  was  the  highest  which  they  did  attain  in 
England  before  tiic  Ucvolution  :  at  least,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary  ;  nor  will  it  appear  improbable,  upon  a  comparison 
of  this  and  the  two  foregoing  reigns  with  the  four  succeeding 


ones." 


FROM    THE    FIRST   YEAR  OF    KING  JAMES   I.  TO  THE 
ACCESSION    OF    WILLIAM    AND    MARY. 

The  reign  of  King  James,  like  many  preceding  ones,  begin 
with  a  subsidy  to  kim  for  life,  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  wools 
exported,  &c. 

A  peace  soon  followed  with  Spain,  and  a  treaty  of  com* 
merce  sufficiently  advantageous ;  except  that  a  charter,  exclu- 
sive for  that  trade,  and  to  Italy,  was  granted  by  the  king  to 
certain  merchants,  which  the  Parliament  disapproving,  it  was 
revoked,  as  tending  to  abate  the  price  of  wool,  &c. 

There  was  also  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and 
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itance ;  laclaaarcs  were  inulliplied ;  nor  did  it  appear  for  the 
SnsI  eight  years  of  this  roign,  but  that  trade  was,  upon  the 
•hole,  in  a  prosperous  state.  Exports  from  ChriBtTiias,  if!  12, 
loChmUnaa,  1613,  were  £2,487,435  7s.  lOd.,  and  the  nation 
receired  a  balance  £346,283    17s.  lOd. 

I  Which,  though  the  best  account  we  shall  find  in  this  period, 
cannot  he  thought  to  have  exceeded,  either  that  of  Camden  in 
1564,  or  of  Wheeler  in  1601. 

And,  indeed,  bj  a  tract  published  soon  after  this,  it  seems 

U  if,  through  fraud  in  makers,  and  neglect  of  officers  appointed 

to  be  s  check  upon  them,  (who,  regarding  fees  only,  made  a 

sinecure  of  their  duty,)  the  woollen  manufacture  of  England 

,     was  in   some  disgrace  ahroad,  and   the  trade  consequently 

I     impaired. 

L         However,  in  1614,  the  East  India  Company,  though  then  but 

LfBevly  established,  appears  to  have  carried  out  most  by  broad  — 

doths,  dyed  and  dressed,  to  the  value  of  £14,000  ;  and  the 

Turkey  Company,  wliich  was  of  a  longer  standing  by  above 

twenty  years,  exported  much  more  considerably  in  the  same 

way;  also  the  Eastland  raerchanta,  and  some  others. 

,       But  the   Merchant   Adventurers  were  still   the   greatest 

K  traders  iu  woollens,   and  in  regard  a  statute   had  passed, 

^  (STth   Henry   VIII.)  prohibiting  the  exportation  of   white 

cloths  andreseed,  above  the  value  of  £4,  which  was  found,  in 

time,  to  be  no  benefit,  but  a  prejudice ;  therefore,  instead  of 

that  statute  being  repealed,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the 

Merchant  Adventurers  a  patent,  (with  a  non  obstante  to  it,) 

for  the  sole  exporting  of  them ;  by  which  the  vent  of  cloth 

was  said  to  be  much  increased,  to  the  public  benefit  and  their 

particular  emolument 

Alderman  Cockayne,  with  some  other  rich  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, making  a  specious  handle  of  this,  by  reckoning  up  what 
an  additional  public  advantage  it  might  have  been  if  the  same 
number  of  cloths,  so  exported  white  and  rough,  by  Merchant 
Adventurers,  had  been  first  dyed  and  dressed;  and,  withal 
plying  properly  the  treasurer  and  other  great  officers  of  state, 
things  were  bo  far  brought  to  bear,  that  the  king,  accepting 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  Cockayne,  knighted  him  ;  and 
seizing  into  his  hands  the  Merchant  Adventurers'  patent, 
(which  was  too  much  of  a  monopoly,)  granted  to  the  siud 
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alderman  and  others,  (what  was  much  more  so^)  a  patent  for 
the  sole  dyeing  and  dressing  of  all  cloths. 
"^  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Dutch,  who,  as  more  expert 
dyers  and  dressers,  had  been  used  principally  to  receive 
English  cloths  white  and  rough,  prohibited  absolutely  the 
importation  from  England  of  any  dyed  and  dressed  cloths. 
Thus  a  stop  was  put  for  a  time,  both  to  the  trade  and  manu- 
facture, although  a  principal  argument  urged  for  this  policy 
had  been,  "  that  the  Dutch  could  not  dbpense  with  the  want 
of  English  cloth,  in  whatever  shape  it  should  please  the  nation 
to  let  them  have  it"  Moreover,  *^  that  materials  for  woollen 
manufactures  were  such  as  other  nations  neither  had  nor 
could  want,  but  must  be  furnished  from  England."  But  the 
former  was  now,  by  woeful  experience,  found  to  be  false ;  and 
the  latter,  by  an  English  cloth  merchant,  at  the  same  time 
publicly  exploded  for  a  foolish  conceit,  equally  void  of  truth. 

As  this  procedure  occasioned  much  clamour,  so,  in  the 
>  result,  Alderman  Cockayne's  patent  was  revoked,  and  that  of 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  was  restored  in  1 6 1 7 .  But  the  mis- 
chief did  not  end  so  :  the  States  General  and  Princes  of  Ger- 
many, resenting  this  attempt,  not  only  banished  all  cloth  of 
England  dyed  in  the  cloth,  (which  proscription  the  former 
would  never  revoke,)  but  proceeded  further  against  other 
species  of  English  woollens, — in  Holland  particularly,  to  a 
great  imposition,  viz.  upon  a  pack  cloth,  nine  guilders ;  a  long 
cloth,  eighteen;  upon  a  fine  cloth,  twenty-four  guilders ;  which 
was  eighteen,  thirty-six,  and  forty-eight  shillings,  English 
money. 

The  stagnation  of  trade,  by  means  of  Cockayne's  patent ; 
those  impositions  in  Holland ;  the  fraudulent  practices  of 
manufacturers  at  home ;  with  some  oppressive  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  Merchant  Adventurers  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
furnish  out  the  complaints  and  disputes  of  the  remaining  part 
of  this  reign,  when,  confessedly,  trade  was  upon  the  wane, 
and  wool  fallen,  since  that  memorable  project  of  the  Alderman 
and  his  associates,  from  thirty-three  to  under  twenty  shillings 
a  tod. 

Exports  from  Christmas,  1621,  to  Christmas,  1622,  were 
£2,320,436  12s.  lOd.,  and  the  nation  under  a  contrabalance 
of  £298,878  7s.  2d. ;    and  because  exporting  of  wool  was 
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■ade  to  bear  a  part  of  the  blame,  tlicrofore,  in  tliia  year, 
(July  20,  1022,)  the  king  issued  aprptJamation,  forl>i(ldiTig 
wol,  fuller's  earth,  &c.,  to  be  exported ;  but  under  siicli 
(circumstances,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  wds  done  for 
a  »ery  different  purpose  than  to  proyent  iL  \ 

Also  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  having  with  too  mueh 
reason  made  themselves  obnoxious :  In  the  22nd  of  thiB  reign, 
afUn*  Bolemn  debates,  passed  two  resolutions  of  the  Commons, 
in  diminution  of  their  power,  and  by  which  trade  in  woollens 
was  somewhat  more  laid  open,  yet  without  attacking  their 
patent  for  exporting  white  and  undressed  cloths.  But  as  a 
moRopuly  in  one  single  article,  considerable  as  it  was,  did  not 
content  them,  so  the  ground  they  lost  by  these  two  votoa 
above  mentioned,  they  thought  it  worth  while,  and  found 
means  accordingly,  to  purchase  again,  ten  years  after,  from 
King  Charles  I. 

In  the  first  fifteen  years  of  whoso  reign,  or  rather,  after 
peace  in  IG'l'J  and  KiltO,  with  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and 
because  war  had  broke  out  afresh  between  those  latter  and 
the  Dutch,  (who,  during  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  had  largely 
swelled  their  commerce,)  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  trade 
of  England  flourished  In  a  good  degree — AH  things  having 
thereto  conspired,  except  that  Archbishop  Laud,  imposing 
too  rigorooslyhisinjunctionsof  conformity  on  the  descendants 
of  foreign  Protestants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  kingdom 
since  Edward  VI.,  many  families  (thousands)  were  frighted 
out  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  into  New  England,  and  several 
(manufacturers)  went  to  Holland,  by  which  the  manufactures 
of  those  two  countries,  and  trade  for  them  to  Hamburgh  from 
the  port  of  Ipswich,  was  considerably  lessened. 

During  a  long  sad  interim  of  Pariiamcnts,  proclamations 
being  made  to  serve  the  purposes  not  only  of  government  but 
of  supplies  too,  they  wore  in  course  calculated  for  monopolies. 
The  Eastland  Company,  by  one,  engrossed  the  bringing  in 
of  Polonia  wools,  a  trade  that  halh  long  since  ceased,  in  con- 
sequence of  English  wool  being  artificially  rendered  so  much 
cheaper.  Another,  in  words,  prohibited  wools,  &c.  to  be 
exported,  but,  in  fact,  was  designed  to  raise  money  for  doing 
the  same  by  licenses,  A  third,  to  restrain  the  exportation  of 
wooU,  &c.,  i.  c,  without  license, — again  to  vacate  all  former 
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licenses,  aiid  put  the  exporters  under  a  necessity  of  pur- 
chasing!^ new  ones. 

In  short,  the  king  having  not  so  much  as  tonnage  and 
poundac^e,  nor  any  aid  of  Parliament,  he  thought  himself 
justifiable,  according  to  his  own  high  notions  of  the  regal  au- 
thority, in  having  recourse  to  these  and  the  like  extraordinary 
methods  of  raising  money  for  his  occasions;  of  which  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  taking  advantage,  purchased  again,  as 
before  observed,  that  exclusive  right  of  trade  in  woollen  cloths 
to  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  which  the  Commons, 
ten  years  before,  had  taken  from  them. 

At  length,  being  driven  by  great  necessity  to  the  calling  of 
a  Parliament,  and  to  a  redress  of  grievances,  in  which  mono- 
polists bore  their  share,  it  was  thought  fit  to  grant  him,  as 
had  been  given  to  his  father,  the  subsidy  of  tonnage,  pound- 
age, wools,  &c. ;  so  that  wool  now  stood  ui>on  the  same  free 
footing  as  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  without  any  other 
restraint  from  exportation  than  that  of  a  duty ;  and  in  the 
month  of  August,  this  year.  Sir  John  Brownlow,  of  Beltoo, 
in  Lincolnshire,  sold  three  years*  wool  of  that  place,  and  Rip- 
pingale,  in  the  same  county,  at  24s.  per  tod,  to  a  baysmaker, 
of  Colchester. 

Eni^hind  had  at  this  time  the  Spanish  trade,  exclusive  of 
the  Dutch,  also  a  good  vent  for  cloths  in  Muscovy  and  Tur- 
key, yet  was  the  decay  of  trade  much  a  general  topic  of  com- 
plaint. Particular  grievances  insisted  on  were  the  king's 
customs,  impositions  at  foreign  markets,  woollen  manufactories 
abroad,  and  ill-making  at  home  ;  for  which,  odd  as  the  re- 
medy may  seem,  it  was  at  once  proposed,  for  a  salutary  mea- 
sure, to  keep  the  wool  more  at  home  and  to  lessen  the  expor- 
tation of  cloth. 

The  Long  Parliament  passed  an  ordinance  for  a  subsidy  to 
their  own  use  of  tonnage,  poundage,  and  wools  exported,  the 
same  that  was  given  to  King  James,  in  the  first  of  his  reign. 
Two  years  after,  in  consideration  of  a  large  loan  from  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  they  confirmed  to  them  all  their 
exclusive  privileges. 

-In  1G47,  wooljjeijig  at  a  higher  price  than  common,  it  was 
by  an  ordmance  prohibited  to  be  exported,  under  a  pain  of 
confiscation.     The  pretence  was,  that  manufacturers  had  not 
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■  tuScimt  supply  of  tlint  material  for  tlicir  use ;  but  though 
tgnai  rot  !n  iha  fulluwin^  yt.-ar  moijc  tlio  (|uantity  still  ]p«s, 
yet  within  a  few  months  uftcr,  the  Fri'iicli  kinpf  hiivin[(  prohi- 
bited kU  trade  with  Englantl,  thi-  Parliaincnt  in  return  pasecd 
•n  act  (among  othor  things)  "  that  no  wool  of  the  growth  of 
France  should  bt  imported  to  any  part  of  the  nation  ;"  while, 
apon  a  question  being  put  whether  the  linen  of  that  kingdom 
■bouM  Itkewieo  be  proliibiled,  it  was  resolved  in  the  negative, 
"  in  regard  of  the  general  necessary  use  thereof;"  so  that, 
though  linen  was  wanted,  there  was  plainly  no  real  searclty 
of  wool,  consequently  the  reason  allep;ed  fur  prohibiting  its 
exportation  wa«  not  literally  true ;  and  therefore,  although 
the  le£;isliiturc  nf  thiit  time  had  laid  an  embargo  ou  wool,  yet, 
after  the  examples  of  King  James  and  King  Charles,  was  it 
suffered  to  pass  abroad  by  licenses. 

At  tbe  death  of  King;  Charles  this  ia  said  to  hare  been  the 
state  of  England,  viz.,  that  during  tbe  civil  wars  they  had  not 
been  able  to  supply  the  Sound  with  woolluns  so  full  as  afore- 
time, by  which  means  the  Dutch  came  to  be  let  into  a  part 
of  that  trade  i  and  the  Poles  and  Silesians,  making  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  set  up  woollen  manufactories,  for  their  own  use, 
with  their  own  wooL 

The  Dutch,  having  made  a  firm  peace  with  Spain  in  1646, 
upon  the  foot  of  free  states,  they  bad  a  full  trade  thither, 
with  fine  cloths  especially,  their  own  manufacture,  and  for  the 
material  of  them,  Spanish  wool ;  wherefore  certain  English, 
seeing  this  with  their  usual  all-grasping  eye,  conceived  a 
scheme  to  disconcert  them,  by  engrossing  those  wools  into 
their  own  hands, — a  chimerical  project,  but  which  succeed- 
ing, would  have  had  more  sense  in  it  than  some  other  mono- 
polist imaginations,  although  the  English  did  not  yet  under- 
stand how  to  use  those  wools  in  the  best  manner. 

About  the  same  time,  it  was  represented  that,  by  reason  of 
the  high  duties  on  Flemish  linens,  all  English  cloths  and 
other  woollen  goods  were  lately  prohibited  there.  Soon  after, 
the  government  received  advice  of  a  prodigious  woollen 
manufactory  at  Frawstad  and  Lissa,  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Poland,  towards  the  borders  of  Silesia;  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  cloths  there  made  yearly,  besides  the  same 
and  other  woollen  goods  at   and   in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Dantzic ;  of  great  supplies  of  wool  which  Holland  received 
from  those  countries  constantly  and  continually ;  of  the  Duke 
of  Brandenburgh  having  bespoke  one  hundred  thousand  ells 
of  Silesian  cloth  at  Koningsburgh  for  his  troops,  heretofore 
supplied  with  English  cloth,  now  disesteemed  because  not 
well  looked  to,  the  spinning  and  making  being  both  accounted 
very  bad.  It  was  also  signified  from  the  Hague,  by  the 
English  minister  there,  to  the  President  of  the  Council  at 
London,  that  quantities  of  English  wool  were  imported  to 
Holland. 

And  indeed,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  who,  to  avoid  the  Duke  D'Alva*s  persecution  and 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  left  Brabant  and  Flanders,  had,  as  it  was 
very  natural  for  them  to  do,  taken  up  their  residency  with  the 
Seven  Provinces  (united  to  preserve  their  liberties)  and  chiefly 
in  the  Province  of  Holland,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Dutch, 
who  had  immemorially  been  conversant  in  the  business,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  had,  like  England,  re- 
ceived into  their  protection  workmen  from  Ghent,  Bruges,  &c. 
were  now,  by  this  last  reinforcement,  very  soon  in  a  capacity 
of  carrying  on  a  vigorous  trade  in  woollen  manufacture :  they 
having  then  the  same  means  of  doing  it  which  the  others  had 
before.  As  to  the  manufactories  mentioned,  of  Poland  and 
Silesia,  so  far  as  then  new,  even  those  were  an  effect  from  the 
same  cause  ;  they  had  wool  enough  and  to  spare,  and  by  enter- 
taining some  of  the  fugitive  artificers,  had  probably  (the  for- 
mer certainly)  but  enlarged  what  they  had  before ;  while  the 
English,  through  a  real  or  affected  ignorance,  treated  every 
foreign  woollen  manufactory  they  heard  of  by  any  means  as 
an  absolute  novelty  and  robbery  upon  themselves,  a  violence 
offered  to  them  by  their  own  weapons,  English  wool  and  ful- 
ler's earth ;  spreading  most  industriously  a  conceit,  that  with- 
out the  latter,  and  a  mixture  at  least  of  the  former,  there  could 
not  be  a  piece  of  cloth  made  in  the  whole  world.     Thus, 

An  English  writer,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Golden  Fleece," 
held  it  for  a  truth,  that  England  had  been  in  the  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  clothing  trade  for  above  three  hundred  years ;  and 
because  the  English  had  not  then  arrived  to  the  making  of 
the  finest  cloths  of  Spanish  wool  entirely,  only  what  was  called 
half  and  quarter  Spanish,  i,  e.  with  a  proportionable  mix« 
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tdn  of  tliot  wool,  by  which  it  could  not  be  conceived  in 
EogUud  that  wools  of  Spain  were  of  some  use  and  value ; 
therefore  »  Dotion  was  advanced  by  him,  that  "these,  neither 
alone  nor  mixed  with  any  other  than  English,  could  be  wrought 
intn  doth;"  grafting  the  same  upon  a  foolish  tradition  that 
"  the  Spaniards  bad  originally  their  breed  of  sheep  from  Eng- 
All  this  to  make  way  for  what  took  place  upon  the 
nation,  viz.,  an  act  of  Parliament  prohibiting  absolutely 
t  exportation  of  wool,  &c.,  the  first  law  of  the  kind  that  was 
sly  intended  to  prevent  it,  that  could  not  be  dispensed 
^th  as  formally  by  licensee  from  the  executive  power,  and  was 
lUy  to  bo  superseded  by  the  same  authority  which  gave  it 
bctng  I  It  will  soon  he  seen  what  were  the  first  fruits  of  this 
policy;  only  since  things  are  best  illustrated  by  comparison,  it 
may  be  observed,  as  no  accounts  of  English  exports  and  im- 
porta  have  occurred  from  the  first  of  King  Charles  to  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  Second,  so  we  can  only  form  a 
judgment  in  this  period  from  the  following  circumstiinoes  that 
have  appeared,  viz.  No  complaint  of  wool  having  been  remark- 
ably cheap,  but  the  contrary,  especially  from  1647  to  1660. 
SiDce  1640  to  this  time,  the  lowest  price  mentioned  was  248. 
per  tod,  and  in  1651  the  medium  price  of  ordinary  clothing 
wool  was  12d.  a  pound ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  unbap-  ', 
pinms  of  the  times  in  other  regards,  for  20  years  preceding 
the  Restoration,  yet  in  1633  it  was  said,  "  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom  bad  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  it  ever  knew,  as 
-  appeared  by  the  great  sums  then  oSered  for  the  customs ;  the 
riches  of  the  nation  showed  itself  in  the  high  value  that  land 
and  all  its  native  commodities  bore."  But  behold,  after  the 
Restoration,  almost  an  immediate  change,  a  very  different  scene, 
aa  to  these  particulars  1 

In  16G2,  certain  traders  called  Interlopers,  charged  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  then  best  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Hamburgh  Company,  (whose  charter  had  been  lately  renew- 
ed) with  a  great  decrease  of  trade  from  the  time  of  such 
renewal,  in  consetiuencc  of  their  monopolist  power ;  they, 
acknowledging  the  former  (a  decay  of  trade)  denied  only  the 
latter  : 

Eiporta  from  IWS  to  1C63  were  no  more  than  £2,022,812    4s.  Od. 
The  contrabalaiice  was  £  1 ,9!).t,207  19s.  8d. 
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Therefore  followed  an  act,  by  which  it  was  made  felony  to  ex- 
port wool ;  this  penalty,  though  it  remained  to  the  reign  of 
King  WiUiam  IIL,  was  not  once  executed. 

French  fashions  prevailed  much,  and  the  commodities  of 
that  kingdom  found  a  prodigious  vent,  insomuch  that  in 
1663  it  was  computed  England  paid  to  France  a  balance  of 
£1,600,000. 

The  English  produce,  as  well  as  manufacture,  being  conse- 
quently a  (hrug,  an  act  passed,  entitled,  ^^  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  trade,"  by  way  of  restraint,  to  limit  the  bringing  in 
of  cattle  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  a  certain  season  of 
the  year. 

In  1664  the  price  of  wool  was  greatly  fallen;  yet  to  palliate  \ 
this,  it  was  publicly  maintained  by  a  merchant  of  London,  to  *t 
be  a  national  benefit,  for  that  the  woollen  trade  had  thereby 
increased  twice  as  much ;  but  as  he  did  not  offer  any  youchers 
for  such  his  assertion,  so  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  could  not ; 
indeed  the  reverse  is  much  more  likely,  from  the  following 
circumstances  of  the  next  year. 

In  1665,  Thomas  Tilham,  of  Warwickshire,  with  upwards 
of  two  thousand  men,  went  and  set  up  a  woollen  manufactory 
in  the  Palatinate ;  and  one  Skep,  of  Hertfordshire,  with  many 
others,  followed  and  joined  them. 

With  the  price  of  wool  and  all  other  native  produce, 
rents  of  England  being  greatly  fallen,  an  act  passed,  prohib- 
iting absolutely  at  all  times  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Ire- 
land;  also  an  act  for  burying  in  woollen. 

Sir  William  Godolphin,  who  had  negociated  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Spain,  had  been  also  instructed  to  treat  for  a 
pre-emption  and  monopoly  of  the  Spanish  cloth  wools,  which 
he  did  not  obtain  ;  neither  ten  years  after,  when  he  thought 
the  conjuncture  somewhat  more  favourable. 
In  1668-9,  the  whole  exports  of  England  were  ...£2,663,274  198. 

Tbe  contrabalance  was £2,132,664  I8i. 

Thus  was  trade  at  an  extreme  low  ebb ;  according  to  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  many  branches  quite  lost ;  very  little  left  except 
to  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  the  English  plan* 
tations,  France  had  laid  an  imposition  of  fifty  or  sixty  per 
cent,  on  English  drapery ;  the  Swedes  and  Danes  taxed  it  I 
almost  to  a  prohibition.     To  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por-  ! 
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tngal,  tiic  Dutcli  liatl  a  considerable  part  of  wliat  was  once 
(w  be  sul>poB(^d)  the  Englisli  trade  fur  tine  dotli)  but  nut  so 
Boch  in  the  coarse,  because  (said  be)  "  the  wool  of  which 
Ihcy  are  made  is  our  own,  and  consequently  cheaper  to  us 
Aao  the  Dutch  caa  steal  it  from  u8 ;"  yet  adding,  that  "  it 
•eal  OTCr  then  so  plentifully,  both  from  England  and  Ireland, 
■>  to  b«  within  a  antall  toatter  equally  cheap  In  Holland  as  in 
England." 

smith's   ItEMABKS. 

"  Bcmdc*  taking  notice  liere  that  tlie  act  of  proIiiliUiuni  far  from 
karing  prodaccd  atiy  oaliomil  good,  had  not  no  niuch  as  prevented 
ibe  rxporting  of  wool,  we  desire  to  observe  further,  and  argue  a 
little  upon  wluit  this  great  wan  batfa  said  ;  because,  though  bence- 
fonrard  wc  hare  a  group  of  writers  upon  our  subject,  yet  few,  if  J 
tny,  at  c<]uai  cousideroliou.  Middling  cDarse  cloths  in  Englai 
■CM  made  {be  says)  of  camraon  EagUaU  wool  j  the  fine,  we  shoiji  _ 
imagtDfi  from  him,  were  not  :  but,  in  truth,  they  were  at  this  lime  f^ 
Duile,  either  of  those  tine  wools  which  England  produces  in  a  very 
■mall  quantity,  or  of  them  mixed  with  the  much  finer  of  Spain. 
In  the  former,  middling  coarse  cloths,  the  English  were  very  ablfl^ 
lo  cope  with  the  Dutch  i  but  not  altogether  so  in  the  latter.  Why.  | 
in  the  former  ?  Because  wool  was  cheaper  to  them  than  to  tba\l 
Dutch.  Yet  he  adds — >  It  went  over  then  so  plentifully  to  Hoi-  | 
knd^  «■  lo  be  wilhin  a  small  matter  eiiually  cheap  there  as  ia  ' 
En^and.'  But  why  did  it  go  over  then  so  plentifully  under  the 
risks  of  felony,  since,  (whatever  might  be  Sir  Josioh's  opinion  at 
that  time),  there  was  certaiidy  no  want  of  wool,  especially  tot 
middling  coarse  cloth  in  many  other,  indeed  most  parts  of  Europe, 
be!>idt.'S  Asia  and  Africa, — and  for  which  former,  Amsterdam  then 
was,  and  stilt  continues  to  be.  a  principal  mart  P  The  runnage, 
therefore,  to  Holland,  of  English  wool,  for  middling  coarse  clotbt, 
could  be  only  on  account  of  the  higher  price  there  given  for  them, 
which  yet  was  not  higher  thou  what  other  wools  of  like  quality 
bore  in  the  same  place  :  this  we  may  be  assured  of.  The  first 
question  is,  how  much  higher  were  those  wools  in  Holland  tlian  in 
England  ?  That  Sir  Josiah  did  not  say  ;  only  it  was  a  difference 
which  the  Dutch  could  afford  ;  and  so  long  as  they  could,  the 
temptation  of  it  to  clandestine  dealers  was  such,  that  by  the  nature 
of  trade,  which  is  ever  in  close  pursuit  of  profit,  they  would  not 
fail  of  conveying  it  to  them.  But,  secondly,  why  was  it  that  the 
Dutch  could  afford  that  difference  which  made  the  temptation  P 
Because,  in  Sir  Josiah's  opinion,  interest  of  money  being  too  high, 
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it  wanted  to  be  lowered  ;  strangers  received  and  privileged  with  a 
full  toleration  of  liberty  of  conscience.  All  which  have  been  long 
since  done  in  a  good  measure ;  and  yet  the  difference,  remaining 
much  as  it  was,  hath  all  along  produced  nearly  the  same  effects. 
The  Dutch  and  others  have  been  continually  stealing  wool  from 
England,  to  use  Sir  Josiah's  expression,  which  we  think  an  improper 
one,  it  being  plainly  the  English,  who,  for  profit,  steal  it  abroad  ; 
and  foreigners  are  only  receivers  of  such  stolen  goods  at  their  own 
market  price  for  other  wools  of  like  quality  or  goodness  ;  so  that 
Sir  Josiah  mistook  the  true  cause  of  the  smuggler's  profit :  their , 
inducement,  which  was  precisely  this :  An  absolute  prohibition  on  ^ 
wool  from  England,  being  in  effect  a  monopoly,  had  brought  it  so^*^ 
far  below  the  market  price  of  Europe  for  wools  of  the  same  kind, 
as  to  afford  a  temptation  to  the  illicit  practice  of  runnage ; — yet 
the  Dutch,  being  furnished  with  all  they  used  (besides  what  they 
thus  got  from  England),  for  middling  coarse  cloths,  at  just  so  much 
a  dearer  rate  than  the  English  manufacturers  were,  by  what  the 
smuggler's  charge  and  profit  did  amount  to  ;  and  Elnglish  manufac- 
turers, having  that  whole  difference  in  their  favour,  were  able  to 
preserve  their  share  of  the  trade  in  those  kinds  of  cloth  particularly, 
that  were  made  in  Holland,  either  of  English,  or  with  other  wods 
of  like  quality. 

**  We  ask,  then,  all  persons  of  consideration,  whether  a  duty  on 
English  wool,  if  exported,  might  not  have  made  the  same  difference 
at  least,  which  the  prohibition  then  did  ?  We  ask  all  persons  who 
will  reflect  on  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  whether  a  duty  had  not  then  that  effect  at  least ;  and  whether 
such  a  policy  is  not  capable  of  operating  alike  at  all  times. 

**  For  here,  let  it  be  considered,  what  some  had  given  out  before 
this,  and  innumerable  writers  since  have  built  upon,  as  the  ground 
and  foundation  of  an  absolute  prohibition,  that  Sir  Josiah  did  not 
make  any  part  of  his  argument  for  the  expediency  of  such  a  mea- 
sure :  he  did  not  speak,  or  give  the  least  hint,  of  any  peculiar 
qualities  in  English  wool  for  working  up  with  foreign,  though  writ- 
ing professedly  upon  the  subject  whjch  he  had  long  studied  ;  and 
although  he  was  himself  a  great  advocate  for  the  prohibition.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  was  not  ignorant  of  this  being  alleged  ;  he  was  as 
likely  as  any  other  person  in  the  kingdom  to  have  informed  himself 
well  in  that  particular ;  and  had  he  known,  or  even  thought  it, 
would  not  have  spared  an  argument  of  such  consideration  ;  bat 
having  not  mentioned  any  thing  like  it,  it  was  plainly  no  part  of 
his  belief ;  most  probably,  knowing  the  contrary,  he  would  not 
sully  his  writing  with  such  an  absurd,  abominable  untruth,  as  many 
others  since  him  have  done. 
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r,  why  di4l  the  Dulcli  take  so  great  a  sliarc  above  the 

JI^U  Sir  Joaiuh  halh  iDtimated,  in  the  trade  for  due  rlnlhn, 

n  both  tiati(in«  ull  or  part  of  foreign  wools  (Spaiiisb)i 

I  parchnicil  for  both,  it  must  be  presumed,  at  the  suine 

r  iwarly  to  ?     Wc  auswer,  though  high  interest,  &e.  were 

Mt  in  Sir  Joaiah'a  ihoiighta,  yet  was  there  another  cause  to 

jDed,  of  far  greater  efficacy,  namely,  the  Dutch  were  hi- 

D  vastly  muie  expert  in  that  br.-inch  of  busineaB,  aud,  indeed, 

e  dyeing  and  diessiug  of  cloths  iu  general,  than  was  yet  known  jj 

gtand. 

i.  D.  Ifi68.  One  Brewer  (whose  parcnta  were  said  to  be  Eng- 
iritb  about  fifty  Walloons,  who  wrought  and  dyed  fine  woollen 
:o  Eaglund,  and  the  king,  afler  the  example  of  two 
*  wiwwt  ajid  most  renowed  predecessors,  entertained  them ; 
hom  the  English  were  instructed  to  make  and  dye  fine  woollen 
*,  cheaper  by  40  per  cenL  than  they  could  do  before,  not  only 
■  tk*  benefit  of  the  English  at  home,  but  in  foreign  vent  ^iroad, 
^  wiiidi  ixfor..'  the  Dutch  had. 

-  from  the  reign  of  king  James,  the  Dutch  had  been  principal 
objects  of  English  raillery  as  their  rivals  in  trade,  end  about  the 
article  of  wool  especially,  which,  if  at  all,  was  held  better  to  be  ex- 
ported anywhere  than  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  since  the  Restoration, 
particularly  to  1670,  it  had  been  much  more  a  fashion  to  arraign 
that  Kepnblic  than  the  French  monarch,  who  then,  and  not  sooner, 
b^aa  to  be  accused  of  exercising  towards  England  a  real  oppres- 
aon.     The  matter  was  thus  : — 

"  Duties  in  France,  on  English  (and  all  other  foreign  cloths  were 
taxed  there  in  like  manner),  had  been  raised,  in  1654,  from  nine 
to  thirty  livres  ;  in  1664,  to  forty  ;  and  in  1667,  to  about  eighty 
livres  ;  other  woollen  goods  in  proportion,  which  last,  being  about 
50  per  cent,  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  This  the  French  king  did 
to  encourage  the  woollen  manufactories  of  his  own  kingdom,  to 
make  his  people  prefer  them  for  their  comparative  cheapness. 
Moreover,  he  and  his  ministerB  had  entertained  a  project  for  sell- 
ing commodities  to  their  neighbours,  without  buying  any  in  return, 
consequently  for  money  only.  To  this  end,  and  to  quit  themselves 
entirely  of  foreign  assistance,  were  set  up  in  France  an  East 
India  and  other  trading  companies  to  the  I>evant,  North,  Sec,  also 
manufactories  of  fine  cloth  with  Spanish  wool  only  ;  giving,  be- 
sidfs,  all  possible  encouragement  to  every  kind  of  woollen  fabric, 
and  all  other  nianufacIuri'S. 

"  And,  though  the  Dutch  were  betimes  wise  enough  for  their 
own  part  to  traverse  effectually  these  policies  of  France ;  yet  was 
not  that  done  su  immediately  by  the  English,  who  received  from 
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thence,  besides  druggets,  which  they  affected  to  wear  very  much, 
and  besides  other  commodities  to  an  immense  sum,  in  one  species 
of  woollen  manufacture,  ri^^  serges  made  at  Chalons,  Chartres, 
Amiens,  &c.  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds, — nearly,  if  not  fully  as  much,  ac4X)rding  to  the  ''  British 
Merchant,"  as  English  drapery  exported  to  France  in  any  one  year 
ever  did  amount  to. 

'*  Such,  then,  having  been  the  commerce  before  this  time,  for 
wooUens  between  England  and  France,  namely,  to  pay  for  those 
of  the  latter,  England  imported  thither  cloths,  flannel,  &c^  of  but 
the  like,  if  not  a  less  value.  How  difi*erent  is  this  state  of  things 
from  that  most  commonly  given  ?  and  what  so  obvious  remedy  had 
the  English  as  to  have  taxed,  equally  to  a  prohibition,  the  woollens 
at  least  of  France  ?  which,  however,  was  not  done,  nor  any  thing 
else  by  way  of  reprisal,  till  eleven  years  after.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  during  that  period  (we  receiving  theirs,  they  excluding 
our  draperies)  there  was  an  extraordinary  cheapness  at  home, 
demand  for,  and  in  course,  runnage  of  English  wool  to  France 
particularly,  besides  what  went  to  Holland,  for  the  reason  already 
given ;  yet,  as  this  matter,  like  most  others  under  the  same  head, 
hath  been  grievously  misrepresented,  so  it  may  not  be  an  improper 
digression  here  (for  what  relates  to  France)  to  set  the  afiair  in  a 
just  light. 

**  'Tis  commonly  said,  that  France,  being  hitherto  unaddicted  to 
woollen  manufacture,  and  equally  destitute  of  skill  and  materials 
for  the  work,  Monsieur  Colbert  now  first  formed  the  project  of  being 
supplied  with  both  from  England,  and  succeeded  accordingly,  by 
those  means  alone :  this,  we  say,  is  the  common  account,  and  com- 
mon belief;  whereas,  but  very  little  of  it  comparatively  is  true. 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  the  woollen  manufacture  not  less 
ancient  in  France  than  in  England.  Mr.  Huet  says,  that  it  and  the 
linen  trade,  first  began  in  France,  about  the  year  960.  Mr. 
Savary  mentions  a  tradition,  of  certain  cloth  workers  at  Paris  hav- 
ing first  taught  the  English  their  art :  is  positive  they  have  statutes 
in  France  on  that  head,  from  the  year  1 188.  In  1511,  the  French 
sent  into  the  Low  Countries,  cloth  to  an  equal  value  with  what  was 
sold  thither  from  both  England  and  Scotland  put  together  ;  and  a 
flight  of  French  refugees,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  brought 
to  England  their  art  of  making  woollen  stuffs ;  and  before  the 
Dutch  and  English  gained  the  Levant  trade  in  woollens,  the 
French  and  Venetians  had  it.  Before  the  the  year  1 603,  we  read 
of  woollen  manufacture  in  France  from  Spanish  wool ;  and  the 
actual  state  at  this  time  of  Holland,  England,  and  France  respec- 
lively,  in  wodlen  manufacture,  was  as  follows:  the  former  had  the 
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^ffpKt.  tor  superfine  clolhs,  of  Spanish  wool ;  Eoglaod  traded 
'pMgt  JD  middling  aod  toarscr  kerseys,  serges,  bays.  Gays,  and 
•Miip..Otlier  specic-s  of  wliat  was  tlieu  called  the   new   draprryi 

Ido  stockings;  France,  as  said  by  a  French  writer,  in  )GG4, 
(pupil  to  Mr.  Colbert,)  whom  Mr.  Jusiiua  Gee  quotes,  furnished 

ffa  to  all  Europe. 

'  What,  then,  beyond  a  general  attention  fo  fabrics  of  every 
kind,  do  wo  perceive  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  French 
ptJicy  at  ihit  juncture,  in  regard  to  woollen  manufacture  ?  That  of 
Biaking  the  finest  cloths  for  their  own  use,  in  order  to  save  so  much 

Dcy  in  the  balance  of  llieir  trade,  as  they  bad  been  vront  to 
upcud  with  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  in  that  siugle  costly  nrticle. 

"  Tlie  uialerial,  wool,  for  this  purpose,  to  far  as  wanted  ia 
Fr*uce,  lliey  were  under  the  necessity  of  getting  from  Spain  :  the 
*n  they  could  leam  best  Trom  Holland ;  certainly  not  from 
England,  where  it  was  then  in  a  very  infant  slate,  unarrived  to  that 
perfection  which  it  attained  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  which  they  have,  since  that  time,  both  increased 
and  improved. 

'-  The  French,  after  having  aueceeded  in  this  attempt,  set  up  in 
the  next  place,  or  rather,  we  may  say,  revived,  their  manufaclurea 
proper  for  the  Levant  trade  ;  and  lastly,  they  erected  manufactories 
of  stuffs,  after  the  fashion  of  England,  for  their  commerce  with 
Spain  :  in  this  order  are  noted  by  Mr.  Savary  their  most  memorable 
recent  improvements  in  the  woollen  trade,  viz. : — 

"  In  1646,  Nicholas  Cadeau,  a  native  of  France,  with  John' 
Binett,  and  Ives,  of  Marseilles,  had  letters  patent  for  twenty  years, 
fur  the  sole  making  of  black  and  coloured  clotiis  at  Sedan,  like 
lliuMT  of  JIullaud,  tlio  suotxna  of  wliicL  uiaiiuJactory  exctudeil  all 
expectation ;  the  wool  they  made  use  of  being  Spanish,  of  Uie  better 
sorts.  In  1669,  Sieur  Vanrobais,  a  Dutchman,  had  also  a  patent 
for  making  fine  cloths,  at  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  afler  the  fashion 
of  Spain  and  Holland  ;  his  workmen  to  be  brought  from  the  latter ; 
his  wool,  the  best  of  Spain  only ;  and  which  succeeded,  even 
beyond  that  of  Sieur  Cadeau,  at  Sedan.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  not  sooner,  the  Sieur  Masseau  set  up  a 
manufactory  of  cloths,  after  the  fashion  of  England  and  Holland, 
at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  with  Spanish  wool  only.  The  Sieur  de 
^'arenncs,  having  brought  workmen  from  Holland,  undertook  to 
make  cloths  for  the  Levant  trade,  at  Saptcs,  near  Carcassone,  in 
I.anguedoc :  this  manufactory,  called  a  royal  one,  was  the  model 
and  the  mother  of  all  the  rest  of  that  kind ;  in  particular  that  of 
Clermont  Lodeve,  which  followed  soon  after.  The  Sieur  Casteuier 
succeeded  in  the  same  way,  no  less  than  those  before  mentioned. 
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The  States  of  Languedoc  added  two  others,  one  at  Rienxy  under  the 
conduct  of  Sieur  Gurse,  a  Dutchman ;  the  other  near  Penienaif 
nnder  the  direction  of  French  manufacturers.  Thus  far  appear  no 
names  of  workmen  that  seem  English,  nor  any  signs  of  Englisk 
wool.  The  last  royal  manufactory  in  Languedoc,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Savary,  is  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlin,  who,  by  his  name,  might 
possibly  be  an  Englishman,  or  of  English  extraction  :  he  did  not 
make  for  the  Levant;  only  woollen  stuffs,  after  the  fashion  of 
England,  for  the  Spanisli  trade :  yet  was  it  never  so  much  as  pre- 
tended, except  by  Mr.  Postlethwaite,  that  any  English  or  Irish 
wool  was  imported  into  Languedoc :  on  the  contrary,  wool  em- 
ployed there  is  partly  of  the  country,  but  a  greater  part  is  brought 
from  Marseilles ;  and  that  imported  from  Constantinople,  Panorme^ 
Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Cyprus,  Cavallo,  Salonica,  Tunis,  Algien, 
Tetuan,  Burbary,  Bonne,  Castile,  Arragon,  Majorca,  Catalonia, 
Alicant,  Almeric,  Valence,  Carthagena  and  Malaga,  Naples,  L^- 
hom,  Genoa ;  whence  it  is  plain  that  Spanish  and  other  wools  may 
be  used  for  the  like  purposes  of  stuff  making  with  the  English  and 
Irish ;  consequently,  and  from  the  whole  of  the  premises,  neither 
did  France  derive  principally  its  woollen  manufacture  and  trader 
as  to  the  art  or  material,  from  England;  nor  does  that  nalioB 
depend  on  the  latter  for  its  continuance ;  however,  not  in  such  a 
manner,  and  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  hath  been  currently  repre- 
sented, for  near  a  century  ;  and  all  with  a  view,  and  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  one  measure ;  otherwise,  for  the  most  part,  judged 
to  bo  indefensible,  because  a  monopoly,  viz.  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion on  English  and  Irish  wool. 

"  We  grant  indeed,  that  whereas  in  1665,  Lewis  Bezuel  and 
Nicholas  de  la  Coudre,  began  the  fabric  of  serges,  after  the  fashion 
of  London,  at  Aumale,  in  Normandy,  and  had  a  patent  for  the 
same,  upon  the  report  of  Mr.  Colbert,  Mr.  Savary  does  say,  that 
the  best  wool  for  that  particular  purpose,  is  English,  viz.  the  longest 
for  warp,  the  shortest  for  woof;  but  then,  by  wliat  follows,  it  seems 
as  if  this  was  only  saying  in  effect,  how  those  serges  were  made  in 
England.  For  after  mentioning  that  by  reason  of  the  prohibition, 
English  wools  were  difiicult  to  be  procured,  he  adds,  they  had  re- 
course to  the  longest  and  finest  of  Ben*}'  for  warp ;  and  for  woof 
to  the  prime  and  second  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  that  this  manu- 
factory prospering  well,  had  spread  itself  to  Seignelay,  Goumay, 
Auxerre,  Sedan,  Abbeville,  Beauvais,  BouBlers,  &c.,  i.e. — To  Don- 
cherry,  the  wool  of  Berry,  Champagne,  and  Brie — To  Mouson  and 
Autrecott,  the  wool  of  the  country — To  Chalons,  the  wool  of 
Champagne,  Brie,  Soissonois,  Burgundy,  and  some  Spanish  wool — 
To  Paris,  the  wool  prime  Segovia,  fine  Albarasin,  and  other  S]>anish 
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«<ial,  with  thut  of  Borry,  L'Auxois,  Champagne,  aad  Brie — To 
Divax.  to  Dijon,  Mortry,  Arnay'le-duc,  Aiutonne,  Cliatillon- 
nfao-Seiae,  tad  Cliamiuee,  the  wool  of  Klieims  ami  Troyc.  'I  he 
?a*l  sncOKWt,  therefore,  of  this  particular  serge  manufucluring  ID 
Pnnrc,  arffucs  plainly,  either  English  wool  is  uot  excellent  for 
Ikat  purpute,  beyond  many  others,  as  eTcn  Mr.  Savary  judged 
it  ta  Iw!  t  or  otiierwise,  oar  laws  so  absolutely  prohibitory  in  thla 
owe,  twTc  not  prevented  the  French  from  having  it  in  immeiiiK 
^nuititie*-  I^uiviiig  that  point  to  be  determined  by  otiier  uircuiU' 
Kance*,  and  the  advocates  for  those  laws  to  enjoy  in  the  mean 
whik,  their  darling  opinion,  we  resume  the  thread  of  our  history. 

"  When  the  alarm  whs  taken  in  oouie  degree  at  French  imposi- 
tion* on  English  dra}HTy,  instead  of  proper  reprisals,  by  prohibit- 
n^  or  tAsiug  U>  a  pruhibitiuu  their  coiuoiodities,  as  might  have 
ken,  k11  the  endearours  used  were  to  prevent  (what  experience  hath 
tbown  tn  be  impossible)  the  Owling  trade  to  France  from  England 
•ad  Irdsnd,  which  imposeibility  some  in  the  House  of  Conimons 
nvn  tticn  foreseeing,  proposed  the  expedient  of  a  duty,  as  more 
Ekely  to  prove  cfFectual  to  all  beneficial  purposes  than  a  prohibi- 
tion under  any  guard  or  penalties  whatsoever ;  but  tliis  motion  wa> 
■nly  overruled,  through  a  persuasioa  that  nothiog  but  the  latter 
WmM  «rail  the  nation  sufficiently,  by  reason  of  the  very  peculiar 
qulities  of  Irish  and  English  wool,  then  occasionally  averred  for  the 
Snt  time,  in  so  many  word.",  to  be  such,  that  one  pock  of  either 
eonveyed  to  France,  was  a  bar  to  England,  not  only  in  the  manu- 
&rttiring  of  »ach  single  pack,  but  of  two  besides  inio  sluHa  and 
middling  cloths,  which  otherwise,  i.  e.  without  a  mixtnre  of  them 
in  thnt  proportion,  could  not  be  made  in  the  whole  world. 

**  Another  writer  hod  before  asserted,  that '  the  wools  of  England 
were  superlative  for  fineness  to  all  the  world,  except  Spanish,  which 
neither  by  itself,  nor  by  incorporation  with  the  wools  of  any  other 
nation,  would  be  wrought  into  any  cloth  without  the  help  and  mix- 
ture of  English  wools :'  thus  by  two  persons,  at  different  times,  a 
belief  passed,  or  seemed  to  pass  upon  the  nation  (and  the  same  or 
more  hath  been  held  by  a  long  train  of  writers  since)  that  neither 
ituffs  nor  cloths,  fine  or  coarse,  could  be  made  without  a  mixture 
of  English  or  Irish  wool ;  and  it  seemed  at  that  tirac  to  be  thought  a 
■ufBcient  proof  of  all  this,  that  cloths,  as  well  as  stuffs  of  various 
kinds,  were  made  in  France ;  that  wool  was  exported  from  Ireland 
in  very  large  quaiilitirH,  and  from  Eriglan<l,  in  one  sliort  season,  to 
the  amount,  as  supposed,  of  20,000  packs,  by  which  the  price  at 
home  ha^l  been  raised  fur  a  short  (ime- 

"  England  had  not  only  a  losing  trade  with  France ;  but  since 
the  prohibiting  of  cattle  from  Ireland,  had  lost  a  great  share  of 
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trade  with  that  kingdom, — according  to  Sir  William  Petty,  three- 
fourths  of  what  was  before  their  foreign  trade.  The  same  was  con- 
firmed  by  Sir  W.  Temple,  who  predicted  still  worse  conseqneiiees 
from  that  act,  if  continued  ;  though  judging  it  a  very  partial  one» 
he  was  of  opinion  'twould  not  last;  but  unfortunately  for  this  king- 
dom, was  so  far  mistaken. 

"  In  1674,  a  committee  of  merchants,  appointed  to  examine  the 
state  of  trade  between  England  and  France,  reported  a  l»]aiioe  to 
the  latter  of  near  one  million  yearly.  The  Commons  taking  that 
report  into  consideration,  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  prepared,  hot 
nothing  done  towards  retrieving:  such  interest  had  France  with  the 
Court  of  England  ;  so  that  things  went  on  from  very  bad  to  much 
worse. 

''  The  Irish,  from  being  only  breeders  of  black  cattle  to  be  &i- 
tened  in  England,  had  themselves  become  feeders  of  them  for  a 
foreign  victualling  trade,  which  before  was  a  branch  of  English 
traffic;  having  also  betaken  themselves  more  than  formerly  to 
breeding  and  grazing  sheep,  poured  quantities  of  wool  into  England, 
already  overstocked  witli  its  own  growth :  moreover,  procoriDg 
foreign  hands  for  the  purpose,  had  erected  several  wooUen  mana* 
factories ;  among  others,  a  company  at  London,  with  a  joint-stock 
of  £100,000,  and  artisans  from  the  West  of  England,  set  up  one 
near  Clonmel,  in  Ireland,  for  cloths  and  stuffs;  and  with  them, 
some  wool  and  beef,  carried  on  a  trade  to  Holland  and  Germany. 
Accounts  from  abroad  were,  that  not  only  French  drapery  rivalled 
ours  in  all  foreign  parts,  but  that  cloth  was  a  staple  commodity  of 
many  other  nations,  who,  between  their  finer  and  coarser  manufac- 
tures, could  both  oversell  and  undersell  the  English  at  any  market: 
to  crown  all,  great  were  said  to  be  the  abuses  put  upon  clothiers  by 
brokers  and  factors  of  Blackwell-hall,  &c.  An  act  of  Common 
Council  in  the  city  of  London  confined  all  drapery  brought  thither 
for  sale,  to  certain  halls  or  markets,  with  an  exclusion  to  all  that 
were  unfree  of  the  city,  (unless  authorized  by  Parliament)  from 
buying,  selling,  cheapening,  or  inspecting  the  same,  or  even  so 
much  as  entering  the  said  halls  or  markets  in  market-time. 

"In  consequence  of  all  these,  wool  (said  to  be  eminently  the  found- 
ation of  English  riches,  which  had  been  accounted  as  one  half,  and 
still  constituted  a  large  portion  to  the  English  nobility  and  gentry, 
of  their  wealth )  was  fallen  from  its  ordinary  price  of  twelve  poonds 
the  sack,  and  from  its  more  advanced  rate  of  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
to  five,  four,  and  three  pounds  ten  shillings ;  rents  were  abated 
twenty  pounds  at  least,  and  in  some  places  thirty,  in  the  hundred ; 
and  lands  selling  generally  for  two  or  three  years'  purchase  less  than 
formerly,  there  was  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  value  lost ;  and 
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mme  Undii  considerably  more  : — reasons  assigned  n-cre, — Isti 
btbiting  &bao1utely  the  expiirlalion  of  wool,  which,  'twas  said, 
not  b«*n  !he  policy  ancienily,  for  any  continuance  of  time, 
«hi*nerer  practispd,  of  ill  consequence  to  the  nation  ;  2nd,  in- 
IK  of  wool  in  Ireland,  since  the  prohibiting  of  their  cattle  In 
SufCland  1  3fd,  very  low  rales  for  wool  in  England  for  so  long  a 
p  luffvtlier.  had  made  so  many  apply  to  husbandry,  that  corn 
hardly  afford  any  profit  towards  payment  of  rent.  Tims  was 
apneM  of  wool  at  lliis  time  held  to  be  a  general  incommodlly  to 
whole  kingdom. 

■  "  Wherefore,  after  asserting  that  both  the  French  and  Dutch 
"  I  nuke  stnifii  of  their  own  wool  alone  ;  after  appealing  to 
iwho  knew  any  thing  of  the  sooth  part  of  France,  whether 
did  not  make  good  cloth  at  and  abont  Carcassonne,  Bourgen, 
'Berry,  ami  divers  other  places,  without  the  help  of  English  wool  7 
calling  to  witness  some  Turkey  merchants,  who  knew  that 
Chrcamonne  cloths  particularly  found  good  prices,  and  many  buyera 
%  tile  l.evant, — By  way  of  remedy  it  was  proposed  (hesidea 
obliging  atrictly  the  use  oF  woollens  at  home,  and  repealing  the 
Irish  act),  '  tliat  no  merchant  stranger  should  be  sutFcTod  to  buy 
■ny  wool  till  All  Saints,  or  St.  Martin's  day;  but  then  that  any 
night  buy  and  export  what  ihey  pleased,  paying  for  every  sack  of 
«ool  such  customs  to  the  king  as  the  Parliament  in  their  wisdom 
ilunild  aee  fit.' 

**  Thia  expedient  was  not  a  casual  thought  of  one  single  person, 
bat.  after  much  deliberation,  the  joint  opinion  of  many  true  lovers 
of  their  coontry,  acknowledged  for  such  ;  which  opinion  was 
lererthdess  apposed,  though  with  more  rancour  than  good  ai^- 
Mcnt ;  for  example,  confessing  that  wool  had  been  falling  conti- 
mudly  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  the  precise  time  of  its  being 
pndaibited  to  be  exported,  that  a  merchant,  well  verged  in  the 
intrigaes  of  trade  had  given  it  for  his  sense  of  the  matter,  *  if  the 
prohibition  were  removed,  and  due  imports  charged  upon  wool, 
it  might  better  thereby  be  either  retained,  or  else  rendered  so 
chargeable  to  our  neighbours,  that  we  might  have  sufficient  advan- 
tages over  them  in  that  manufaulure.'  To  this  the  main  reply 
was :  '  Such  impost  must  be  either  much  or  little — if  the  former,  it 
might  be  evaded  by  ninnage — if  the  latter,  it  would  be  too  easily 
afforded  for  targe  quantities  ;' — as  if  there  was  no  medium  in  arith- 
metic! 

"  Another  writer,  undertaking  to  give  a  full  and  clear  answer  to 
the  above-mentioned  '  Reasons  of  the  Low  Price  of   Wool,  the 
Abatement  of  Rents,  Stc,  and  therefore  for  limiting  the  Exporta- 
tion of  Wool  by  a  Duty,  rather  than  a  Prohibition,' — desired,  first, 
TOt_  I.  a 
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that  regard  might  be  had  to  the  example  of  Eld  ward  III.,  which  was 
desiring,  as  usual  with  him,  to  build  upon  a  lie  ;  then,  proceeding 
to  *  the  reasons,  &e./  he  denied  that  a  low  price  for  wool  was  at 
all  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition,  or  any  cause  of  rents  sink- 
ing, farms  thrown  up,  and  other  miseries  of  the  country.  <  Wool,' 
he  said,  *  had  sold  dearer  since  the  prohibitiou  (viz.  after  the  year 
1650)  than  before  (1647);  and  for  what  it  had  fallen  since  that, 
was  to  be  imputed  to  an  increase  of  it,  occasioned  by  the  Irish 
Cattle  Act,  and  to  the  Frencli  last  great  imposts  on  English  dra- 
pery ;  and  that  the  sinking  of  rents,  &c.,  besides  other  reasons,  was 
owing  to  a  lung  disadvantageous  commerce  with  France.' 

"  The  former  were,  in  the  nature  of  chronical  disorders,  pro- 
ceeding from  obstructions;  but  this  last,  being  like  a  galloping 
consumption,  there  was  at  length  sufficient  sense  and  virtue  in  the 
nation  (all  other  means  having  failed)  to  tack  to  a  money  bill  a 
clause  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  any  French  commodities 
for  three  years,  from  March  20,  1 667-8,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  after  those  three  years  should  expire ; 
when,  for  want  of  such  session,  it  happened  to  be  continued  till 
the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  a  beginning  of  much  public 
benefit,  although  that  policy  had  not  its  full  effect  till  England  was 
wholly  emancipated  from  France  at  and  by  the  Revolution,  ten 
years  after.  However  there  was,  within  a  few  years,  viz.  in  1680 
and  1681,  an  advance  in  wool,  and  also  an  advance  in  price,  and 
probably  an  increase  in  the  quantity  uf  woollen  goods  exported ; 
which  last,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  concluded  certainly,  because 
it  did  appear  that  funMgn  wools  (Spanish,  fur  instance,)  were  ad- 
vanced at  the  same  time  in  much  the  same  proportion. 

'<  In  1680,  the  Irish  Cattle  Act  being  near  expiring,  some  endea- 
vours were  used  that  it  might  nut  be  renewed.  It  had  been  alleged 
that  the  bringing  in  of  Irish  cattle  drained  away  our  money,  and 
thereby  occasioned  the  rents  of  England  to  fall  a  fifth  part,  i.  e. 
£1,600,000,  in  eight  millions.  This  Sir  W.  Petty  called  a  strange 
conceit,  since  the  Irish  (he  said)  took  back  from  England  between 
treble  and  quadruple  of  what  they  transported  thither  in  ox  flesh, 
&c.,  (which  did  not  exceed  £80,000  per  annum.)  And,  besides,  the 
owners  of  about  one-quarter  uf  all  real  or  personal  estates  of  Ire- 
land lived  and  spent  their  incomes  in  England.  Sir  W.  Temple 
denied  that  a  decay  of  rents  had  proceeded  from  Irish  cattle,  or 
that  the  act  could  be  of  any  service  to  England  in  that  respect. 
However,  undoubtedly  it  was  intended  to  favour  the  northern  and 
western  parts  uf  England,  as  breeders  of  cattle ;  and  the  effect 
proved  to  be,  that  whereas  before  the  said  act  foreign  ships  were 
wont  to  victual  in  England,  the  Irish,  being  put  under  a  necessity 
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•f  btlenlog  llieir  n^vu  mtllis  hod  got  that  trnilc,  and  the  Tiotualliog 
•(  Engluli  kliip*  benidi;!!.  For  example,  theu  :  llie  eaxtem  and 
•valherti  parti  of  EufjluiiJ.  as  feeders,  lost  ihc  victualling  of  the 
Ifeicti  i  Slid  even  £nf;Hiih  inrrchnntinen,  w<«terly  or  sowtherly 
boniHl,  Tietualitd  fur  (hr  most  part  but  for  six  weeks  in  England, 
mi  took  in  ihi*  rr*t  of  tb^ir  provisions  in  Ireland,  or  Irish  provi- 
Mii»  in  Spain,  according  to  conlnict  for  the  same.  W'her<!U])on, 
■giimi  continuing  tliis  ncli  it  waa  tliiiit  nrgned : — '  Shall  English 
•bi]ii  be  penuittrd  tn  victual  in  Iii-land  ?  If  yea,  then  EngliaU 
proviitons  are  nut  apt^iit  at  home  i  n-liicli,  tf  not  done,  eontritilicts 
iW  firat  inteniion  of  tlie  acU  Agitin,  aliall  the  Irish  be  pcrmiltud 
to tdl  tbelr  pro*isiun»  abrund  in  Kirniigcrs  ?  Can  ne,  or  ought  x>^ 
toUado-  tlit-m  from  so  doing?  If  ihi-y  do,  Iviigland  Insea  a  valu* 
dl«  bnnch  of  ils  trade.'  Bm  notvrillnUnding  all  thi«  and  much 
moK  was  wid,  and  though  no  public  tueasur«  hath  lieen  mora 
fniaally  coadeinned.  and  l(!ss  defended,  yet  tliruugh  a  pliiraljty  of 
yvet%,  under  a  provincial  biu,  it  was  against  common  sense  not 
■ly  MMitintied,  but  ludr  perpetual. 

"A  bill  had  been  set  un  foot  to  oblige  the  wearing  of  ttoollpns  ; 
filial  which  wan  presented  (Nov.  Olh,  1(»80,) a  petition  of  English 
■ilk  weavers,  complaining  also  of  wrought  silks  and  other  nianu- 
betiirea  tniported  by  the  East  India  Company,  which  then  began 
lobe  spent  in  the  kingdom  to  a  very  large  annual  value,  (two  or 
ikfce  bandrcd  thousand  pounds,)  and  which  we  may  believe  had 
bNo  jncnaaiDg  since  the  prohibition  of  French  commodities.  But 
titf  bill  about  woollens  was  dropped,  and  the  attack  upon  the  East 
India  Company  »taved  off  for  a  while  by  the  address  and  credit  of 
Sir  Juaiah  Child,  who  made  himself  their  advocate  to  the  public) 
and  oiDong  other  things  insisted  that  East  India  silks  and  calieoee 
dill  niH  prey  upon  Engljab  manufactures,  but  only  on  those  of 
Italy,  Fmi.<:e,  Holland.  Flanders,  to  their  detriment,  a  million 
Jtuij  i  which,  consequently,  so  far  weakening  those  powers,  did 
ia  effect  enrich  and  strengthen  England  in  that  proportion. 

"  About  this  time,  one  Courteen,  an  Irishman,  servant  in  the 
family  of  the  Queen  of  Englanil,  carried  over  into  Portugal  several 
elotbiera  and  bays'inakers,  where  they  presently  set  up  manufac- 
tnm  both  of  cloth  and  bays,  particularly  at  Fort  Alegre  and 
CaviUhaD.  Also,  by  particular  encouragement  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  as  high  commissioner  thfre,  was  set  up  in  Scotland  an  cxtra- 
'vdirtary  manufactory  for  cloth  ;  wherefore  it  was  by  a  statute  of 
tlwl  kingdom  prohibited  to  import  thither  any  stuff  or  cloth  made 
of  wool,  not  on  supposition  that  the  said  new  erected  manufactory 
waa  likely  to  supply  Scotland  with  so  much  cloth  as  cmild  be  con- 
■uaied  there,  (although  it  hnd  made  a  great  progre!>s  in  two  years,) 
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bat  as  a  sumptuary  law,  anent  apparel^  to  oblige  the  people  to 
content  themselves  till  it  had  sufficiently  increased  and  spread 
itself  with  those  kinds  of  woollens  which  they  could  and  did  make 
in  sufficient  quantities;  the  Scots  having  for  some  years  been 
employed  in  making  serges,  and  beiug  lately  come  to  so  much 
perfection  in  them,  as  to  export  the  same  in  good  quantities  to 
Holland,  Hamburgh,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  even  some 
by  stealth  to  England. 

**  King  Charles  11.  dying,  the  act  29-30,  of  his  reign,  for  pro- 
hibiting French  commodities,  was  repealed  in  the  first  of  James 
II., — so  much  was  the  Parliament  at  his  devotion,  and  himself 
under  direction  of  French  counsels,  although  otherwise  well  ap- 
prised of  the  nature  and  interests  of  trade ;  but  Popery,  and  to  that 
end,  arbitrary  power,  being  with  him  an  over- ruling  passion,  he 
sacrificed  thereto  all  other  considerations.  The  Parliament,  indeed, 
to  preserve  appearances,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  of 
means  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wool ;  and  to  that  end  resolved  that 
all  persons  should  wear  woollen  manufactures  six  months  in  the 
year;  but  the  French  immediately  stocked  England  with  their 
manufactures  and  produce  ;  importing  in  this  short  reign  of  three 
years,  to  the  value  of  above  four  millions  sterling,  that  was  publicly 
known,  besides  what  was  supposed  to  be  done  in  a  more  private 
manner,  to  an  incredible  sum. 

"  Comparing  our  history  of  this  period  with  the  two  immediate 
foregoing  ones,  there  is  reason  to  think  the  woollen  manufacture  and 
the  foreign  cloth  trade  of  England,  from  English  wool,  was  at  least 
equally  great,  all  circumstances  considered,  from  Edward  VI,  to  the 
last  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  at  any  time  since  the  accession  of  King 
James  I.,  and  considerably  greater  than  at  all  times  afler  the  Restora- 
tion, especially  to  the  year  1678.  We  make  these  distinctions, 
'  cloth  trade,  English  wool,  and  all  circumstances  considered,'  be- 
cause the  new  drapery  of  stuffs,  perpets,  &c.,  besides  stocking- 
frame  knitting,  had  improved,  and  which  employed  more  hands 
than  cloth  did,  in  the  same  quantity  of  wool. 

<'  The  English  foreign  plantation  trade  was  new.  Spanish  wool 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  introduced :  making,  therefore,  due 
allowances  for  these,  and  for  an  increase  of  wool  in  England,  and  for 
the  wool  of  Ireland,  and  for  a  general  increase  of  trade  and  money 
in  Europe,  we  think  that  what  we  have  here  said  is  most  probably 
true ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  any  particular  account  of  exports  to 
inform  us,  certainly  so.  For  example,  the  highest  extant  in  this 
period,  viz.,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  (1612-13)  amounts  to  little 
more  than  those  to  Antwerp  singly,  about  the  year  1564,  at  the 
lowest  computation.  And  as  in  the  latter  the  proportion  of  woollens 
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If  of  ih(>  whole,  so  by  the  eame  rule  of  rt^ekoning,  tha  former  | 
f  oxceciied  in  vulue  what  Merchant  Adventurers  alone  ex-  i 
rdiiiarily,  [luriDg  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizubeth.  And  irith  I 
>  exports,  after  the  Restoration,  Judging  of  the  rest  by  ac- 
■  which  buve  occurred,  they  full  short  of  those  in  the  reign  of 
Eiog  James  I. ;  and,  consequently,  according  to  tlic  "  British  Mer- 
inconitiderably  short  of  what  Merchant  Adventurers,  for 
I  tteir  part  only,  were  used  to  export  before  the  accession  of  James  ' 
L;  K)  that  tb«  woollen  trade  of  England  having  declined  greatty! 
m  the  Rrsloration.  the  very  time  when  an  absolute  prohibition 
•root  first  took  place,  this  miy  be  noted  as  a  circumstance 
kiiift  rnlher  agiiin<it  than  for  the  policy  i  although  we  are  not  U>'. 
I  imipitu;  that  particular  part  of  the  English  trade  to  have  suffered 
nucJi  in  ihin  or  any  succeeding  period,  merely  on  account  thereof. 
b  i*  rather  incumbent  on  Kealots  for  that  measure,  to  show  when  the 
■uion  did  receive  the  benefit  given  out  to  be  intended  from  it ; 
vhidi  was,  by  preventing  exportation  of  raw  wools,  to  promote  the 
working  of  them  at  home,  in  order  to  a  foreign  vent  iu  manufatt- 
ture.  But  without  accomplishing  the  former,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  the  latter.  That  the  former  could  not  be,  in  this  time  we  are 
■peaking  of,  is  evident  from  many  circumstances, — in  particular  the 
low  state  of  woollen  exports  from  England.  And  though  they 
¥tll  be  found  to  have  increased  considerably  afteni-ards.  and  almost 
MDttnualty,  yet  shall  we  see  runnage  of  wool  not  therefore  discon- 
tinued ;  very  far  from  it.  Whence  it  seems  as  if  the  nation,  in  hav- 
ing chiefly  an  eye  to  that  single  point  of  prevention  by  prohibitory 
penal  lau s,  had  made  a  fundamental  of  nhat  is  nut <|uile  necessary ; 
tnd  so  far  a'i  the  same  is  useful,  ne  shuU  go  iioiir  lo  demonstrate 
that  the  means  applied  have  not  been  competent  to  the  end  j  how- 
ever, not  to  an  end  commonly  thought  just,  nor  consequently 
politic  to  be  avowed.  In  short,  if  a  prohibition  never  did,  and  pro- 
bably therefore  never  can  prevent  totally,  it  will  at  most  but  limit 
the  eiportation  of  wool ;  which,  if  a  lower  duty  should  not  effect 
erjaally,  to  say  no  more,  a  higher  certainly  would." 

FROM    THE    FIRST    YEAR    OF    WILLIAM     AND    MARY    TO 
THE    LAST    OF    KING    WILLIAM    III. 

In  the  first  part  of  William  and  Mary,  was  an  act  "for 
preventing  the  exportation  of  wool,  and  for  encouraging 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  and  the  growth  of  wool, 
bj  giving  a  general  liberty  to  all  persons  for  the  exporting 
of  woollen  manufacture  into  any  foreign  parts  whatsoever  ;" 
but  with  a  saving  to  several  charters,  viz.,  of  the  Levant, 
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Eastland,  Russian,  and  African  companies;  which  saving 
clause  was  probably  procured,  along  with  other  means,  by  a 
tract  published  upon  that  occasion,  containing  reasons  in  the 
names  of  the  governor,  assistants,  and  fellowship  of  Eastland 
Merchants,  against  giving  such  a  general  liberty  as  the  title 
of  the  act  purported  ;  stating  therein  that  it  would  avail  the 
nation  nothing ;  could  give  no  additional  vent  to  manufacture  ; 
for  that  was  only  to  be  effected,  either  by  suppressing  foreign 
manufactures  of  wool,  (which  they  themselves  knew  to  be  an 
impossibility),  or,  which  they  conceived  would  give  offence  to 
landowners,  by  contriving  matters  so,  that  wool  in  England 
might  be  continually  cheap,  which,  nevertheless,  they  insisted 
was  the  true  policy. 

Wool,  at  this  time,  (and  so  it  continued  to  the  peace  of 
Byswick),  was  comparatively  dear  in  England,  beyond  what 
it  had  been  since  tlic  Restoration,  and  what  manufacturers 
and  merchants  in  general  thought  well  of,  although  allowed 
by  some  of  them  to  be  but  a  reasonable  amends  to  farmers 
for  the  pressures  they  had  sustained  for  twenty  years  together. 
Causes  conspiring  to  a  dearness  of  wool  in  this  period  Were — 

1st  The  havoc  and  spoil  of  Ireland  for  three  years  during 
the  war  there.  2nd.  The  French  engrossing  what  that  king- 
dom did  then  afford,  got  besides,  great  qimntities  from  Eng- 
land. .3rd.  (  Which  was  above  all),  the  commodity,  wool  in 
general,  had  advanced  considerably  in  the  markets  of  Europe, 
particularly  at  Marseilles.  4th.  To  these  may  be  added  a 
great  rot  in  England,  (1692).  5th.  The  ill  state  of  silver 
coin,  and  high  price  of  guineas  thereby  occasioned. 

What  had  been  the  state  of  trade,  L  e.  the  quantity  of 
woollens  exported,  from  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
to  the  peace  of  Ryswiek,  does  not  appear  from  any  custom- 
house accounts,  and,  therefore,  we  can  only  mention  other 
circumstances.  For  example,  (1694,)  we  are  informed,  (al- 
though it  is  mentioned  as  a  grievance),  that  a  swarm  of  foreign 
factors  from  Holland,  Germany,  Flanders,  &c.,  and  even 
Persians  and  Grecians,  had  come  over  to  England  and  nego- 
tiated for  vast  quantities  of  English  drapery  ;  and  in  1696, 
it  came  out  occasionally,  that  there  had  been  a  great  call 
during  three  years  then  passed  for  woollen  goods. 

In  tlie  above  interval  were,  besides  that  already  mentioned. 
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(I  WUIuun  am!  Mary),  ihrec  Bpveral  acts  of  Parliament  re- 
hliiiK  ta  the  p<c]iortatioii  of  wool  :  the  first  of  them  enacting', 
**  thxt  if  a  privale  man  of  war  took  a  ship  or  vesacl  lad«n  with 
I  lo  be  transported,  a  moiety  of  euch  vesael  and  lading 
lid  be  to  the  captor:"  the  nnxt  reciting  "  that,  notwithstand- 
I  log  (bnuer  laws,  the  exportation  of  wool  was  still  continued:" 
At  ibtrd,  for  explanation  and  better  execution  of  former  acta 
mode  ofjaiuMt  transportation  of  wool,  rucited,  that  *'  nolwith- 
ftsn<ling  evvcml  luwe  made  to  prevent  it,  &c.  nevertheless 
llie  said  exportAtion  wiui  still  notoriously  continued  :"  and  as 
Ibere  bad  been  complaints  of  London  factors  and  packers,  so 
in  Met  passed  to  regulate  them. 

Since  the  prohihiting  of   French  commoditios,  (silk  and 
Snen  among  the  rest),  advantj^e  had  been  taken  of  importing 
in  larger  quantities  silks  and  calicoes  from  the  East  Indies. 
,   Theai:  bad  according!;  for  some  time  furnishod  matter  of  1 
ranipTaint  in  England  ;  the  former  rivalling  the  home  manu-  [ 
focturc  of  silks,  the  latter  of  woollens,  particularly  tammies,   ' 
MVji,    and   other    Norwich   stuffs.      But  till   1696,  no  formal 
alleuipt  was  made  towards  a  redress  of  this  grievance,  when  < 
4  bill  for  that  purpose  presented  in   Parliament  miscarrying, 
there  followed  a  tumult  of  weavers  in  London,  who  had  very 
near  seized  the  trcHsiire  at  tlie  K;ist    India   Himsi^.     Afrfiiitst 
this  bill    Dr.   Davenant  had    been   induced  to  employ  bia 
■prigfatl;  pen,  and  to  make  light,  not  only  of  silk  and  linen 
manufactories  in  the  kingdom,   but  of  the  consumption    of 
woollens  at  home, — a  failure  wherein,  though  (he  said)  it 
would  make  wool  cheaper  in   the  English  market,  yet  was 
that  to  be  esteemed  a  national  benefit,  by  reason  of  its  being 
a  commodity  that  abounded  almost  throughout  Europe. 

And  although  this  tract  of  Dr.  Davenant's  was  answered 
properly,  yet  another  appeared  on  the  same  side,  wrote  in 
plausible  terms,  and  a  form  very  argumentative,  hut  most 
sophistical.  Thus,  and  perhaps  by  means  of  some  other  artifi- 
ces. East  India  manufactures,  though  flagrantly  pernicious, 
were  upheld  for  a  few  years  longer  ;  and  the  Company,  either 
flushed  with  success,  or  despairing  to  maintain  long  that 
tralBc  against  the  landed  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
kingdom,  made  an  egregious  use  of  their  present  time  and 
opportunity. 
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Whether  by  some  management  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, as  a  tub  thrown  out  to  save  themselves,  or  not,  the 
woollen  manufacturers  of  England  turned  their  whole  artil- 
lery-against  that  business  then  carried  on  in  Ireland;  begin- 
ning with  petitions  from  Exon  and  Barnstaple,  that  were 
*'  followed  (as  hath  been  customary  since,)  by  several  others, 
for  a  law  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  woollen  goods  from 
Ireland  to  foreign  parts. 

In  opposition  whereto,  it  was  alleged  that  the  flock-masters 
'  in  Ireland  were  chiefly  gentlemen,  or  tenants  to  gentlemen, 
of  English  extraction ;  and  persons  employed  there  in  that 
manufacture  were  also  for  the  most  part  Englbh,  who,  hav- 
ing left  their  native  kingdom  for  debt,  &c,  as  they  could  not 
return,  so  would  they  be  driven  to  seek  their  bread  by  the 
same  means  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  ruin  of  many  thou- 
sand English  families,  and  of  the  English  interest  there ;  and 
wherever  they  should  go,  the  wool  of  Ireland,  if  any  thought 
it  worth  while  to  be  grown  after  such  a  law,  would,  in  course, 
be  sent  after  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  bill,  it  was  acknowledged  that 
the  same  intended,  not  only  to  suppress  ail  exportation  of 
woollens  from  Ireland,  but  utterly  to  discourage  the  progress 
of  that  manufacture  there,  lest  in  time  they  should  be  able  to 
work  up  all  their  own,  and  England  be  deprived  of  its  usual 
supply  from  thence;  that  this  was  but  an  act  of  self-pre- 
servation in  England,  the  mother  country ;  which  therefore, 
as  such,  had  a  right  to  dictate,  not  only  in  that  particular, 
but  some  others,  and  moreover  to  command  a  monopoly  of 
their  raw  wools. 

In  the  course  of  this  controversy,  a  material  doubt,  by  way 
of  objection,  was  started,  viz  ,  *'  whether  such  a  law,  if  made, 
would  proLably  take  effect ;  it  being  the  interest  of  all  Ire- 
land to  defeat  it  ?"  and  the  answer  was,  "  the  government 
there  being  so  much  under  direction  and  influence  from  Eng- 
land," that  kingdom  must  necessarily  receive  and  submit  to 
whatever  law  should  be  so  given. 

This  bill  passed  the  Commons,  and  being  committed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  went  off  in  separate  addresses  from  each  House 
to  King  William,  that  he  would  use  his  endeavours  to  discourage 
the  exportation  of  wool  from  Ireland,  except  to  England; 
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9  dUcoura^  tlic  woollen  and  increase  the  liiieD  umnii- 
B  there.  His  Majesty  acted  accordingly,  and  the  Coui- 
b.of  Ireland  readily  embracing  the  overture  for  a  linen 
dure,  proposed  with  regard  to  woollens,  by  way  of 
lempcrament,  a  high  duty,  to  the  end  (aa  tliey  said)  the  same 
might  Dot  be  injurious  to  England. 

Tbu  only  increaaing  the  English  jealousy,  and  a  discovery 
I  karing  bven  made  of  a  contraband  trade  with  France,  by 
wans  of  passes  from  the  admiral  there,  for  importing  ala- 
lodcs  and  lutestrings,  and  exporting  great  iiuantitie»  of  wool, 
an  act  followed  immediately,  reciting  "  that  great  quantitieB  of 
like  woollen  manufactures  as  in  England,  had  of  late  been 
made  in  Ireland,  and  in  ibe  English  plantations  in  America ;" 
ihcrcfore  enacting — "  lat,  that  no  person  should  export  from 
Ireland  wool  or  woollen  goods,  except  to  England  or  Wales. 
Snd,  that  no  wool,  or  woollen  manufacture,  being  of  the  pro- 
duct or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  English  plantations  ia  ^ 
America,  should  be  loadcn  on  any  ship,  horse,  or  carriage, 
'ith  intent  to  be  exported  out  of  the  said  plantations,  to  any 
other  of  the  said  plantations,  or  to  any  other  place. 

Hereupon  many  Irish  woollen  manufacturers,  it  hath  been  i\ 
aaid,  transported  themselves  to  France,  Germany,  and  Spain ;  \J 
where,  being  kinrlly  rccciv-fd,  tln'V  toliowed  their  business,  to  \ 
tbe  prejudice  of  England  in  its  woollen  trade." 

Howsoever  that  was  in  fact,  experience,  which  is  the  best 
school-mutress,  tells  us  that  the  Irish  were  not  long  or  much 
diaoonceited  by  the  act  itself,  in  their  woollen  manufacture, 
and  woollen  exportation  trade ;  and  so  far  some  writers,  on 
each  side  of  the  question,  have  proved  to  he  mistaken ;  not  so 
the  person  who  was  of  optnion,  '*  a  law  in  Ireland  would  not 
take  effect,  which  it  should  be  the  interest  of  that  whole 
kingdom  to  defeat." 

Moreover,  as  it  was  then  objected  to  this  visionary  scheme 
for  suppressing  tbe  woollen,  by  setting  up  a  Hncn  trade  in 
Ireland,  that  the  latter  would  lessen  the  English  vent  of  wool- 
lens  to  Hamburgh,  &c.,  so  it  is  said  to  have  proved ;  and 
though  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  no  considerable  loss  to  the 
nation,  yet  no  real  gain  ;  but  like  many  other  projects  from 
the  same  quarter,  an  injury  to  the  English  owner  of  sheep- 
lands,  by  rendering  that  monopoly  against  him  which  ia  occa- 
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sioned   through   an   absolute   prohibition  on  wool  so  much 
stronger  and  more  grievous. 

This  affair  with  Ireland  being  thus  ended,  East  India  silks  \ 
and  calicoes  were  again  the  object  of  attention.  The  silk 
weaving  trade  in  England  having  increased  (as  it  was  said,) 
nineteen  parts  in  twenty  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  become  a  vast  branch  of  business  in  the  nation, 
affording  employment  and  a  maintenance  to  great  numbers  ;* 
and  although  East  India  manufactures  at  first  preyed  chiefly 
upon  woollens  only,  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  Direc- 
tors having  sent  over  weavers,  dyers,  and  pattern  drawers  to 
instruct  Indians  how  to  suit  the  European  taste,  was  for  some 
time  (as  said  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,)  only  a  detriment  to 
France  and  other  foreign  states;  yet  now  that  trade  with 
France  had  been  prohibited  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  the 
fabric  of  lutestrings,  &c.,  pretty  well  established  in  the  king- 
dom, damasks  and  sattins  of  East  India,  as  foreign  commodi- 
ties, became,  it  seems,  the  mode  with  English  ladies ;  so  that 
these  and  calicoes  together,  interfering  with  London,  Canter- 
burv,  and  Norwich  weavers,  multitudes  of  the  two  former 
especially  were  said  to  be  reduced  to  a  miserable  starving 
condition  for  want  of  employment.  Wherefore  an  act  readily 
passed,  intituled  "  for  the  more  effectual  employing  of  the  poor, 
by  encouraging  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom :"  reciting 
that  a  continuance  of  trade  to  India,  as  had  been  two  years 
before,  must  inevitably  be  to  the  detriment  of  this  kingdom, 
by  exhausting  its  treasure,  and  taking  away  the  labour  of  the 
people :  therefore  prohibiting  the  wearing  and  otherwise 
using  all  wrought  silks,  &c.,  of  the  manufacture  of  Persia, 
China,  or  East  India,  and  all  calicoes,  painted,  dyed,  or 
stained  there. 

About  the  same  time  passed  another  act  (which  could  not 
fail  of  being  beneficial  also)  for  immediately  taking  away  the 
duties  upon  woollen  manufactures,  &c.,  exported ;  which 
duties  had  existed  from  Philip  and  Mary :  also  the  aulnage 
duty,  after  the  expiration  of  two  grants  for  a  term  then 
enduring.  The  two  foregoing  acts  were  in  1699,  in  which  v 
year   precisely   the  woollen  exports  were  remarkably  grcafji^ 

*   Sir  J(»f»iah   C'l)ild  estimated  the  silk  trade  to  employ  and  maintain  lurtj 
thou>;iiid  faii)ilic«. 
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Dttulln^  (o  vviry  near  lUrew  inillinns),  larptT  than  known 

rc,  or  afterwords  tu  IT13,  when  the  "  Rntiali  Merchant" 

I  pufalialipd ;  notwithstanding  which,  there  was  much  cora- 

Jfhiniii^  at  this  very  time,  tho  next  year,  and  year  following, 

ivhich  wag  the  l^ist  of  King  William,  that  the  woollen  nianu- 

J  bcturc  of  the  kingdom  waa  exceedingly  decayed,  and  foreign   ' 

J  trade  for  it  senaibly  diminished.     And  though  there  might  be 

e  truth  in  one,  through  a  defect  of  home  consumption, 

I  vecasuncd  by  an  increase  of  silk  munufactnrc  in  the  kingdom, 

and  of  East  India  goods  (the  time  for  wearing  which  was  not 

jet  expireii),  yet  the  other  was  evidently  a  Tnigapprehension, 

to  be  accounted  for  as  follows : — I.  From  the  natural  prone- 

ness  of  persons,  in  a    trading  way  especially,  to  e^mplain. 

I    L  Hearing  of  wo(d  exjKirted,  and  of  woollen  manufactories 

[   in  neighbouring  coiintrieB,  'twas  vulgarly  conceived  to  be  all 

\  tfte  effect  of  £ng)iah  and  Irish  wcmiI,  and  so  much  clear  lose 

to  th«  nation. 

**  In  this  reign,  runnage  of  wool  was  equally  a  complaint,  as  it 
kad  been  in  those  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.;  and  probably 
with  much  the  samf  reason,  altbongh  there  is  no  ascertaining  the 
meafflmt  of  a  practice,  which  in  its  nature  must  be  stcrel. 

*'  A  decay  of  woollen  loanufacture,  and  a  diminution  of  furtign 
trade  for  it,  were  also  alike  deplored  all  along  under  King  William, 
■s  in  Ute  two  foregoing  reigns ;  but  not  with  the  same  caiise  in 
re^MCt  to  both.  'Tis  true  woollen  manufacturers  might  hn  sup- 
posed to  suffer  through  a  defect  of  home  consumption,  by  an 
increase  of  silks  wrought  within  ilie  kingdom,  and  by  increased 
imports  of  East  India  man  u  fact  urea,  in  case  the  prohibiting  of 
French  silks,  serges,  and  druggets  did  not  countervail.  But  Eng- 
lish exports  in  general,  and  of  woollens  in  particular,  greatly 
exceeded  in  this  last  reign  those  of  the  two  former,  go  far  as  the 
few  accounts  that  have  occurred  do  info:m  us ;  which,  thoujth  per- 
haps it  may  be  said  are  loo  few  to  found  a  perfect  knowledge  or 
judgment  upon,  yet  wilhout  being  mitiicniatically  certain,  or 
minutely  scrupulous,  arc  a  good  moral  proof.  For  instance,  the 
whole  exports  from  England,  in  two  several  years  of  Charles  II., 
did  not  much  e\cecd  two  millions  i  nor  tlie  woollens  exported 
£900,000,  in  each  of  those  years.  But  in  one  year  of  King  Wil- 
liam (1699)  the  whole  exports  amounted  to  npur  seven  millions, 
of  which  the  woollens  were  almost  three. 

"  'Tis  true,  woollen  exports  in  IfiO!)  exceeded  any  year  that  had 
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beeu  known  before,  or  after  to  1713.  Bat  the  medium  of  those 
exports,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  having  been 
stated  at  two  millions  per  annum,  we  are  thence  authorized  to  wMjt 
there  had  been  no  diminution  of  our  woollen  trade  during  King 
William's  reign ;  very  much  the  contrary.  And  that  being  so» 
'twill  perhaps  be  said,  there  could  not  be  such  quantities  of  wool 
run  from  England,  as  when  the  foreign  trade  was  less  for  woollens^ 
namely,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which,  cateris  paribuif  cer- 
tainly there  could  not.  Nevertheless,  considering  what  hath  been 
remarked  before,  of  an  increased  growth  of  wool  in  England  and 
Ireland  ;  the  introduction  of  Spanish  wool  for  making  fine  cloths ; 
improvements  in  stockings  and  fine  stufis,  which  enhanced  the 
value  of  goods  exported  without  consuming  the  English  material 
in  proportion, — ^possibly  the  runnage  of  wool  in  King  William's 
reign  might  be  very  considerable,  and  from  several  circumstances 
probably,  or  rather  plainly,  was. 

**  Again,  admitting  the  medium  of  woollen  exports  in  this  reign 
to  have  been  two  millions  per  annum,  and  although  in  one  year 
they  amounted  to  near  three  ;  yet  as  this  last  was  but  in  the  same 
proportion,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  whole  exports  from  England  in 
1699»  with  exports  of  woollens,  to  the  whole  exports  to  Antwerp, 
1564  ;  so,  comparing  things  with  what  was  the  state  of  trade  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  making  all  due  allowances  for  what 
hath  been  already  mentioned,  the  woollen  trade  of  England  cannot 
be  said  so  far  to  have  exceeded  in  King  William's  reign  what  it 
was  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  to  afford  any  argument  for  a  prohi- 
bition, rather  than  a  duty  on  wool :  and  especially  as  the  former, 
we  have  seen,  did  not  prevent  the  exporting  of  wool,  nor  that,  an 
increase  of  trade  in  general,  and  of  the  woollen  trade  in  particu- 
lar." 

FROM  THE  YEAR  1702  TO  1755. 

Queen  Anne,  immediately  on  her  accession,  recommended    y 
to  Parliament  their  preventing  the  exportation  of  wool;  never-    , 
thelessy  from  that  time  to  the  union  of  North  and  South   ' 
Britain,  runnage  of  it  hath  appeared  rather  more  than  at  any 
other  period.     In  Scotland,  for  instance,  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment there,  in   1704,  'twas  allowed  to   be  imported  from 
England  and  Ireland,  and  again  exported  to  foreign  parts : 
consequently  both    Scotch,   Irish,  and  English  wools  were 
thence  publicly  transported,  chiefly  to  Holland,  by  reason  of 
war  with  France,  although  some  to  that  kingdom  also,  by 
means  of  French  passes ;  insomuch  that  wool  of  Scotland, 
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tbat  ye&r,  was  coiuinoTily  sold  hy  farmers  fruin  thirty  to  tliirty- 
tlir«e  sbiiliiigs  sterling  per  tod,  of  two  stones,  sixteen  pounds 
lo  the  8tnn«.  And  ho  excessive  was  the  transportation  men- 
tioned,  that  the  market  of  Atnaterdam  heing  rather  over- 
Btuckcd,  or  otherwise  the  price  of  wool  in  Siiotland  having 
rooe  t€>o  high  for  that  market,  there  was  an  abatement  in  the 
next  year's  price ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  continued  to  be  bought 
up  for  exportation. 

I         Though  the  price  of  wool  in  England  does  not  appear  at 
tbts  time  by  any  account  that  is  so  well  depended  upon  as 

.    ID  Scotland;  yet  was  it,  wc  may  believe,  somewhat  in  propor-   i 
tioo  ;  and  withal,  the  woollen  trade  was  very  good,  the  whole  Ml 

[    cxpurtsi  from  England  being  in  1703  near  as  much  as  they  'l  | 
bad  been  in  1699.     And  in  the  same  year  was  signed  at  Lis-^^/^      , 

I    bon,  between  Portugal  and  England,  a  treaty  of  commerce,   Y^_^B 

L  which,  by  admitting  all  British  woollen  manufactures  on  the '  ^^^| 
ancient  accustooied  terms,  instantly  was,  and  ever  since  hath  ^^^^ 
proved  to  be,  very  advantageous  to  England,  in  the  woollen 
trade  particularly.  Ftirnsmuch  as,  from  that  treaty  first 
taking  place,  the  English  began  to  bring  away  silver,  when 
before,  if  not  &om  the  time  of  their  prohibiting  Engliab 
cloths  (which  had  continued  forty  years),  yet  from  the  time 
of  their  prohibiting  more  strictly,  not  only  them,  but  cloth 
•erges  and  cloth  druggets  (which  had  continued  twenty  years), 
tbe  nation  never  had  an  overbalance  there,  so  as  to  bring 
from  tbence  either  gold  or  silver. 

The  state  of  woollen  manufactories  in  Scotland  about  the 
year  1705,  appears  to  have  been  as  follows: — they  made  of 
their  own  wool,  stockings,  at  Aberdeen,  from  ten  to  thirty 
shillings  a  pair  ;  broad  cloth,  about  twelve  shillings  per 
yard ;  fingrins,  hayse,  serges,  temmins,  and  all  sorts  of  fine 
worsted  camlets,  and  other  stuffs,  very  near  as  good  as  in 
England ;  besides  Glasgow  playds,  in  which,  as  well  as  stock- 
ings, they  excelled  greatly  all  nations. 

The  union  of  both  kingdoms  commencing  May  7,  1707.  a 
stop  was  put  to  the  open  exportation  of  wool  Two  acts 
passed, — one,  to  encourage  dressing  and  dyeing  of  clotbs 
within  the  kingdom,  by  laying  a  small  duty  on  broad  cloths 
exported  white ;  the  other,  for  permitting  generally  the  ex- 
portation of  all  white  woollen  cloths  whatsoever.     These  had 
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been  prohibited  by  14  and  15  Henry  VIIL ;  but  by  the  patent 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  allowed  to  the  Hamburgh  Company,  in  a 
limited  number,  and  by  Charles  IL,  in  trust  for  the  Countess 
of  Portland,  without  limitation  of  number,  for  a  term  then 
expired ;  whereupon  a  doubt  having  arisen  at  the  custom- 
house touching  the  legality  of  exporting  white  cloths,  &c, 
and  the  same  having  been  not  only  judged  beneficial,  but 
declared  to  be  necessary,  'twas  enacted  accordingly* 

In  1708-9,  the  English  trade  was  said  to  be  in  a  very  pros-  ^ 
perous  state  every  where,  particularly  at  Lisbon,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advantageous  treaty  above  mentioned  with  that 
kingdom,  and  very  large  supplies  of  gold  received  by  the 
the  Portuguese  from  their  mines  in  America :  nevertheless, 
war  with  France  continuing,  and  wool,  for  that  reason,  and 
by  means  of  the  union,  being  either  smuggled  in  less  quanti- 
ties, or  with  more  hazard  and  difficulty,  it  was  from  that  time 
to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  a  falling  commodity  in  England. 

At  Utrecht,  besides  the  peace,  was  concluded  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France,  that,  fortunately  for  England,  could 
not  take  effect,  unless  the  Parliament  should  reduce  the  high 
duties,  and  take  off  those  prohibitions,  which  had,  by  that 
authority,  been  wisely  laid  on  French  commodities. 

This  the  Ministry  attempted,  although  they  had  taken  no 
care  for  English  draperies  being  admitted  into  France  upon 
any  tolerable  footing ;  by  which  the  nation  must  have  relapsed 
into  that  underbalance  of  trade,  and  all  those  miseries  conse- 
quently, which  it  had  endured  for  a  great  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  and  during  that  short  one  of  King  James  IL, 
and  with  an  additional  disadvantage  of  foregoing  a  most 
profitable  treaty  of  commerce  with  Portugal :  but  this  attempt 
was  so  well  opposed  by  those  who  better  knew,  or  loved  the 
interests  of  their  country,  than  the  Ministers  did,  that  the  bill 
they  had  prepared,  notwithstanding  their  ascendancy  in  most 
other  questions,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  nine  voices, 
which  yet  they  did  not  despair  of  carrying  at  another  meet- 
ing ;  to  which  end,  that  session  was  dismissed  with  a  hint  from 
the  throne,  as  if,  to  be  approved,  it  only  wanted  to  be  more 
considered  and  rightly  understood. 

A  hireling  writer,  under  the  title  of  "  Mercator,  or  Com- 
merce Retrieved,"  continued  to  vindicate  the  bill,  and  several 
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ineenioiM  trailers  of  considpratioti,  countciianred  and  assisted 
IiTlhi^  Eiu-1  of  liRlifiix  und  GonL-ral  (aft(!rwarda  Earl  J  Stan- 
dope,  furnished  out  a  pnpur  nguitist  it,  called  "  Tbe  liriliek 
Jfcrchant ;  or,  Conitnercc  PrcaerTed." 

The  "  Mercator"  insisting  miit;h  upon  the  benefits  of  foreigrf\( 
tomiDerce,  with  Fraace  in  particular,  presumed  greatly  upon 
England's  natural  advantages  from  its  produce — wool,  which 
be  affirnitfd  to  he  of  so  peculiar  a  quality,  that  the  nation 
vanletl  tuitliiog  more  than  to  prevent  its  being  exported  raw, 
in  onler  t<t  comniaod  a  trade  in  wuullen  goods,  on  any  terms, 
vitb  France  and  all  other  nations. 

Oo  the  contrary,  the  "  British  Merchant"  showed  to  a  demon- 

llnttioa,  that  the  best  trade  of  England  was  its  domestic 

tde,  so  far  as  that  should  consist  in  tlii'  consumption  of  itB 

ro  produce  and  manufacturus,  since  home  consumption  (he 

id)  Disde  more  tlian  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  the  whole 

trudc  of  Enyiitiid,  which,  as  to  liomc  produce  and  manufac- 

tures,  would  be  very  much  lessened  by  admitting  French  com- 

iDodities,   and    that  without  a  possibility  of  procuring  any 

COTistdersble  vent  for  English  woollens  in  France,  where  they 

not  only  stood  barred  effectually  by  very  high  duties,  but  the 

French  tbemselvea  were  great  makers,  and  exporters  too,  of 

all  kinds  of  woollen  drapery ;  and  without  being  obliged  to 

England  or  Ireland  for  it,  could  not  want  wool  in  sufficient 

quantities  for  any  part  of  woollen  manufacture. 

The  "  British  Merchant"  showed  also  what  advantage  Eng- 
land had  by  its  treaty  with  Portugal,  and  that  it  would  be 
losing  the  same  inevitably  to  ratify  the  articles  of  commerce 
with  France :  it  went  still  further,  and  showed,  that  by  tbe 
peace  of  Utrecht,  trade  from  England  with  Spain  had  insu- 
perable difficulties,  and,  as  such,  the  House  of  Lords  repre- 
sented that  matter  to  the  Queen. 

Notwithstanding  which,  it  was  reckoned  upon  as  one  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  peace,  that  wool,  which  before  was 
fifteen  shillings  per  tod,  did  thereupon  advance  to  eighteen 
shillings ;  but  this  was  said  to  have  been  from  &  false  expec- 
tation raised,  by  what  was  given  out  concerning  the  peace, 
before  its  terms  were  rightly  understood ;  and  that  the  nation, 
being  soon  undeceived,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  as 
French  trade,  the  same  presently  dropped  again.     N.B,  This 
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was  said  by  the  **  British  Merchant/'  both  of  manufacture  and 
the  material ;  though,  we  believe,  not  quite  truly,  of  the  latter 
especially,  and  possibly  for  this  reason,  viz.  because,  upon 
the  peace,  wool  from  Ireland  finding  an  easier  passage  to 
France,  it  went  in  larger  quantities  thither,  and  came  in  con- 
siderably less  to  England,  viz.  less  by  ten  thousand  packs  in 
1714  than  in  1711.  , 

King  George,  in  a  speech  to  his  Parliament,  March  2nd, 
1714,  observed,  that  by  the  peace  trade  was  rendered  imprac*  ! 
ticable,  and,  if  not  retrieved,  their  manufactures  and  naviga- ' ' 
tion  must  be  destroyed.     This   affair  had,   therefore,   did" 
servedly   so   much   attention   from   the  Government,    that, 
December   14th,   1715,  was  ratified  at  Madrid  a  treaty  of  ^ 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  by  which,  duties 
on  English  goods  in  Spain,  that  had  been  much  raised  in 
consequence  of  the  Utrecht  treaty,  were  lowered  to  what  they . 
had  been  in  1667  ;  and  besides,  the  French  were  to  pay  the  . 
same  duties  for  their  goods  at  dry  ports,  through  which  they  ' 
passed  by  land  carriage,  as  the  English  did  for  their  imports 
and  exports  by  sea ;  an  advantage  to  England,  which   the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  had  not  provided  for. 

It  was  signified  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  &c.,  that  stuffs, 
kerseys,  linscy  woolseys,  flannels,  &c.,  were  manufactured  in 
New  England  to  the  yearly  value  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Exportation  of  wool  and  woollen  manufacture  from  Ireland 
being  matter  of  fresh  complaint,  an  act  passed,  **  for  more 
effectual  discovery  and  prosecution  of  offenders"  in  that  way ; 
and  in  the  year  following,  runnage  of  wool  from  England 
occasioned  an  order  of  council,  for  '^  military  officers  on  the 
coasts,  to  assist  those  of  the  customs  in  preventing  it  ;**  while, 
for  two  years  successively,  wool  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  it 
had  done  for  several  before,  or  at  any  time  since ;  therefore, 
under  a  notion,  or  pretence  at  least,  that  the  French  and 
other  foreigners  could  not  work  up  their  own  wool  without  a 
mixture  of  English  or  Irish,  it  was  proposed  in  1717,  by 
Mr.  Carey,  merchant,  of  Bristol,  to  have  a  registry  thereof, 
under  the  conduct  of  excise  officers ;  but  instead  of  that, 
two  acts  were  passed,  with  further  penalties  and  precautions 
against  runnage. 

Since  wearing  or  otherwise  using  of  calicoes  dyed,  stained. 
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piiiitcd,  or  printed  in  tlie  East  Indies  had  be(>n  prohibited, 
the  biuiness  of  prinllnf;^,  painting,  staining,  and  dyeing  tliem 
lud  b&m  lakea  up  in  England,  and  prosecuted  with  bo  much 
'  taeca*,  that  they  had  become  a  great  fashion,  and  a  very 
irierouH  line,  by  abating  the  use  of  sillt  and  woollen  inanu- 
Ifcctures  of  the  kingdom,  even  to  the  occasioning  a  riot  of 
Spittle^clds'  weavers,  which  the  trained  banda  were  obliged 
to  quvll;  and  a  person  stiling  himself  "  Merchant,"  under- 
took  not  only  to  condemn  that  riot,  but  to  justify  the  use  of 
calicoes,  as  interfering  (he  said)  neither  with  silks,  that  wera 
much  dearer,  oor  worsteds,  that  were  considerably  cheaper. 

In  reply,  the  weavers'  complaints  were  held  to  be  very  just, 
uul  the  Merchant*^  argument  fur  calicoes  extremely  confident 
and  foolitilL  In  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  so  many  peti- 
tions were  presented  on  that  head,  with  such  reasons  given, 
that  ao  set  followed,  "  to  preserve  and  encourage  the 
woollen  and  silk  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  more 
effectually  employing  the  poor,  by  prohibiting  the  using  and 
wearing  (after  December  25th,  1722)  of  all  printed,  painted, 
•tained,  or  dyed  calicoes,  except  those  dyed  all  blue."  The 
like  prohibiUoD  was  extended  to  all  stuff  made  of,  or  mixed 
with,  cottOD,  printed,  &c.,  "  with  an  exception  to  mualins, 
neck-cloths,  and  fustians." 

f  About  this  time,  the  plague  raged  at  MarseiUes,  which, 
pottiiig  a  stop  to  the  French  trade,  demands  abroad  for 
EogliBb  woollen  goods  were  thereby  supposed  to  be  greatly 
JBcreaacd;  in  fact,  were  somewhat  enlarged,  although  the 
price  of  wool  in  England  actually  fell,  and  continued  to 
decline  till  1728,  while  the  medium  of  Enghsh  woollen 
expnis  (&om  1725)  was  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
buodred  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

During  the  effects  of  the  plague  in  France,  wool  of  Ireland, 
having  a  less  vent  there,  was  brought  to  England  in  greater 
quantities,  and  that  is  one  very  probable  reason  why  the  price 
of  wool  abated  in  England,  although  its  trade  abroad  for 
woollens  was  increased. 

But  the  cause  of  that  interruption,  which  had  been  between 

France  and  Ireland,  ceasing  after  the  year  1 724,  and  England 

from  that  time  to  1728  having  considerably  less  from  Ireland 

than  in  the  four  preceding  years,  the  commodity  began  to 
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advance  a  little  at  home,  to  the  no  small  discontent  of  many 
dealers,  who  thenceforward  projected  the  having  it  in  greater 
plenty  from  Ireland,  and  with  that  view,  to  get  the  duty  taken 
off  from  the  wool  there,  and  from  Irish  yam,  in  both  kingdoms. 

It  had  been  universally  acknowledged,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  that  an  increase  of  wool  in  Ireland  had  hurt  the 
English  grower,  and  through  him  the  whole  kingdom.  But 
in  process  of  time  that  argument  was  changed.  One  writer, 
indeed,  was  frank  enough  to  confess  that  a  total  subtraction 
of  Irish  wool  from  England  would  make  its  own  a  better  com- 
modity ;  but  at  the  same  time  insinuated  how  unreasonably 
impu(lcnt  it  would  be  in  those  landed  gentry  (whom  contemp- 
tuously enough  he  styled  "  shepherds")  of  England,  to  enter- 
tain a  thought  so  very  selfish. 

However,  such  a  cavalier  way  of  treating  that  point  not 
being  most  likely  to  take,  it  was  thought  wiser  (we  cannot 
say,  more  honest)  to  argue  after  a  different  manner,  by  adopt- 
ing a  position  some  time  before  laid  down,  viz.,  that  the 
seeming  excess  of  wool  in  England  was  not  at  any  time 
because  we  had  too  much  from  Ireland,  but  because  we  had 
not  all.  This  was  not  otliorwise  to  bo  made  out  but  by  the 
old  sttitc-svstem  of  onc-tliird  Irish  or  En":lii^h  beintr  necessarv 
to  the  working  up  of  all  foreign  wool ;  so  that  every  stone  of 
Irish  wool  sent  al^road  was  an  accessory  to  the  manufacturing 
of  two  stones  nioro  ;  consequently,  every  pack  of  wool  brought 
from  Ireland  to  England,  instead  of  being  sent  elsewhere, 
Mas  gaining  a  certain  vent  in  manufacture  for  three  packs ; 
and  therefore  confessing,  that  jtrima  facie  their  scheme  was 
against  the  English  grower  and  spinner  both,  either  of  which 
they  knew  to  be  \\i\n\  of  digestion,  they  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  affirm  roundly  what  ma(le  so  much  for  their  purpose,  how- 
soever hard  of  belief.  Accordingly,  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned,  tlu»y  undertook  to  prove  that  every  interest  would 
find  its  account  in  Irish  wool,  and  in  varn  also,  even  to  that 
of  Euirlish  si)innniir,  which,  it  stood  with  their  purpose  at  that 
time  to  sav,  was  not  onlv  the  dearest-earned  money  of  anv, 
but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  woollen  manufacture;  although, 
upon  another  occasion,  it  had  been  asserted  that  the  clothiers 
knew  it  to  be  above  half;  and  certainly  it  is  one  considerable 
advantage  from  woollen  manufacture,  as  an  employment  and 
maintenance  for  otherwise  helpless  women  and  children. 


Tlip  duty  was  taken  off  from  wool  In  Ireliind ;  but  tlios 
jram   romainiDg,  it  was  thought   cooTcnient   to  aSirm   f 
France,  uot  getting  the  former  as  usual,  admitted  the  1. 
to  be  imported,  which  before  she  would  not  receive. 

So  many  were  the  complaints  at  this  time  of  runiiage 
its  consequences,  that  the  Lords  addressed  his  Majesty  ' 
direct  the  Commissioners  of  Trade,  &c.  to  receive  all 
proposals  as  should  be  laid  before  them,  for  prevcntii 
pernicious  practice."    The  commisaioners,  Sjc,  after  r( 
notices  in  the   Gazette  and  other  public  papers,  r^~.. 
(1731-2)  several  proposals  they  had  received,  aa  well  f" 
Ireland  as  England,  most  whereof  concurred  in  prefer 
some  scheme  of  registry,  euch  as  should  keep  sight  o> 
wool  in  both  kingdoms,  from  its  being  shorn,  &c.  till  h 
completely  manufactured ;  but  signifying  that  this,  in  •' 
opinion,  would  be  a  very  expensive  measure  at  least,  if 
through  multiplicity  of  accounts,  i mpracli cable ;  they 
fore  recommended  register-ebips  for  bringing  wool,  SiC-  u 
Ireland ;  and  the  rather,  because  they  were  credibly  infor 
tbey  said,  that  several  British  merchants  had  given  ti. 
enconragement  to  the  contraband  trade  of  Ireland,  byiieing 
deeply  concerned  therein  on  their  own  accounts.     They  gave 
it  also  further  as  their  opinion,  that  in  case  an  effectual  stop 
could  be  put  to  the  illicit  trade  of  Ireland  in  wool,  it  would 
be  liighly  proper  not  only  to  admit  their  yam  duty  free,  as 
well  as  wool,  but  to  open  all  ports,  both  of  Ireland  and 
England,  for  that  purpose. 

The  Commissioners  of  Trade,  &c.  reported  also  about  this 
time  a  state  of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactories  in  British 
colonies  and  foreign  plantations,  not  very  favourable  to  the 
woollen  manufactories  in  particular  of  their  mother  country. 
What  the  Lords  Commissioners,  &c  had  mentioned  of  several 
British  merchants  going  privately  into  the  woollen  trade  of 
Irdand,  was  soon  after  verified  by  a  public  attempt  in  one  to 
demonstrate  that  the  rents  and  labour  of  England  being  too 
high,  it  was  necessary  to  lower  both  by  consigning  to  Ireland 
a.  nbare  at  least  of  the  British  traffic  In  woollens,  urging  for 
it  those  same  fidse  reasons  that  had  before  been  given  for 
importiDg,  without  duty,  wool  and  yam  of  that  kingdom, 
1y,  that  the  French  particularly  could  not  make  cloth 
h2 
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for  exportation  without  one-third  of  one  or  the  other,  Irish 
or  English.  So  that,  in  order  to  deprive  them  by  permitting 
the  Irish  to  work  up  all  their  own,  one-third  only  of  that 
advantage  could  accrue  to  Ireland  :  the  other  two  parts  would 
be  so  much  clear  gain  to  England,  and  an  entire  ruin  of  all 
the  cloth  manufactories  in  France. 

smith's  remarks. 

**  The  chief  point  for  observation  in  these  memoirs  being  how 
far  the  nation  hath  profited  by  an  absolute  prohibition  on  wool, 
rather  than  the  more  ancient  policy,  a  duty  on  that  material,  to 
prevent  its  being  exported  ?  this  is  a  question  to  be  solved,  not 
from  mistaken  ideas  or  imperfect  scraps  of  intelligence,  but  from 
a  clear  comprehensive  view  of  circumstances  stated  truly  and  fully; 
of  facts  regularly  deduced  and  duly  compared  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
recapitulate  as  follows : — 

"  England  and  Ireland  have  not  the  boasted  superiority  beyond 
all  other  kingdoms  and  countries  in  this  material,  wool,  much  less 
any  thing  like  a  sole  power  of  furnishing  that  necessary  for  cloth- 
ing, woollen  manufacture. 

"  Not  only  the  making  of  drapery  in  England,  but  an  exporta- 
tion (Vadc  for  it,  is  of  far  higher  antiquity  than  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  flourished  greatly  before  her  time  ;  and  as  this  trade  was  not 
certainly  much  more  in  that  celebrated  reign  than  from  Eld  ward 
VI.  to  the  beginning  of  it,  so  an  increase,  if  any,  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  her  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool,  because  she  never  once 
did  that  in  any  shape. 

"  Although  King  James  and  King  Charles  by  proclamations  at 
times,  and  the  Long  Parliament  by  an  ordinance  once,  did  inhibit 
the  transportation  of  wool,  yet,  when  so  inhibited,  being  all  along 
suffered  to  pass  abroad  by  licenses,  those  state  edicts  had  not  the 
monopolist's  effect  of  a  prohibition  in  good  earnest,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, as  since  the  Restoration.  Neither  was  the  woollen  trade 
of  England,  all  circumstances  considered,  more  upon  the  whole, 
but  probably  less,  from  the  accession  of  King  James  to  1660,  than 
it  had  been  from  Edward  VI.  to  the  last  of  Elizabeth. 

"  In  1660  (not  sooner)  commenced  the  policy  of  prohibiting 
absolutely  and  seriously  the  exportation  of  wool ;  from  which  time 
to  1678  the  manufacture  trade  declined  prodigiously,  compared 
with  what  it  had  been  even  during  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles 
I.  The  price  of  wool  was  extremely  low,  beyond  all  example,  and 
an  illegal  exportation  of  it  a  constant  subject  of  complaint ;  and, 
although  a  prohibition  of  French  commodities  by  act  of  Parliament 
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f!67^)  was  of  somo  advanlage  tiuring  the  remaining  lime  of 
ClurieB  II.,  ypt  upon  iiia  demise  King  James  II.,  repealing  llie 
aiiovQ  act  in  sulMcrvieocy  to  llie  policies  and  power  of  Frauoe,  lliu 
fair  b«n«flclal  trade  of  England  relapsed  into  its  former  sickly 
•Ulr,  wbile  that  of  Owllng  prevaili-d  iu  course. 

**  Under  King  Willfani's  administration  the  prohibition  on  wool,, 
and  of  all  commerce  with  France,  were  prosecuted  with  ruMilution  ' 
and  vigour.  The  manufactures  and  whole  trade  of  England,  in 
conMM|u«uce  of  wiser  and  better  measures  in  the  general  than  hnd 
been  for  A  long  term  of  years  before,  increased  greatly,  also,  the 
price  of  wool,  for  several  other  reasons  ;  yet  not  enough  the 
wooUen  trade  to  prevent  complaints  on  tliat  bead,  or,  in  truth,  to 
■Card  nuy  lu^umcDt  for  the  prohibition  preferable  to  a  duty.  For 
rxoinplr,  it  was  not  comparatively  greater  than  in  the  times  of 
Qneen  Elizabetli,  nor  was  there  probably  less  running  of  wool  in 
this  period  than  under  Charles  11.  and  his  immediate  successor ;  at 
itaat,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  notorious  practice  during  the  wliole 
nign  of  King  William. 

"  Lastly,  aa  to  the  state  of  things  since  1701 — 

**  Prom  Queen  Anne's  accession  to  the  Union,  runnage  ap- 
peared rather  more  than  at  other  times  ;  nevertheless  and  iiotwith- 
•tandiDg  complaints  on  that  head,  as  before,  the  woollen  trade 
kept  its  ground,  so  for  as  can  be  judged.  The  whole  exports  in 
1703  were  nearly  equal  to  what  they  had  been  in  1699>  an  eitra- 
ordinaiy  year  of  that  kind,  although  it  is  to  be  remembered  wool 
was  even  then  confessedly  and  notoriously  run.  In  1707-6.  a  com- 
■uttee  of  Commons  reported  that  great  quantities  of  wool  had 
been  clandestinely  exported  to  foreign  parts.  In  1708-9,  the  Eng- 
lish trade  was  said  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  state  every  where, 
particularly  at  Lisbon. 

"From  1715  to  1728,  the  price  of  wool  had  remarkably  its 
rise  and  fall.  When  highest  (in  1717  and  1718),  symptoms  of 
runnage  were  strongest,  and,  being  a  falling  commodity  for  the 
last  seven  years  of  this  period,  it  was  then  imputed  to  a  decay  of 
trade,  which,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  afterwards  to  have  gra- 
dually increased  ;  reckoning,  tlicn,  an  increase  of  wool,  and  the 
practice  of  exporting  it  clandestinely  to  have  obtained  at  all  times 
from  its  being  first  proiiibited,  probably  tlic  same  was  not  less 
during  the  reign  of  King  George  1.  than  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne. 

"And  although  the  medium  of  woollen  exports  from  1728  to 
1 742,  inclusive,  by  what  we  learn  from  those  Custom-house 
accounts  that  have  occurred,  increased  rather  more  than  in  the 
foregoing  reign  ;  yet  complaints  again  of  runnage,  i 
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of  the  woollen  trade,  were  more  and  greater  than  ever.  Not  only 
80,  but  a  very  low  price  for  wool,  during  that  whole  term,  was 
colourably  urged  in  support  of  those  complaints ;  indeed,  the 
growth  of  this  material  in  twenty  years,  to  1739>  being  supposed 
to  have  increased  one-third,  and  considering  what  had  been  the 
case  aforetimes,  and  which  is  much  to  be  remarked,  though  ex- 
tremely cheap,  it  was  commonly  bought  up  year  by  year  from 
the  grower.  All  these  circumstances  laid  together,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  in  this  period  it  was  exported  raw,  in  at  least  the 
same  degree  as  at  any  time  before,  which  opinion  receives  no  little 
confirmation, — 1st,  from  the  Lords  in  Parliament  having  addressed 
his  Majesty,  about  the  year  1730,  that  'the  Commissioners  of  trade 
might  be  directed  to  receive  and  report  all  such  proposals  as  should 
be  laid  before  them,  for  preventing  that  pernicious  practice  ;'  2nd, 
afterwards  the  Commons,  in  like  manner,  that  the  said  Commis- 
sioners should  prepare,  (which  accordingly  was  done),  a  scheme 
by  way  of  prevention,  for  registering  all  wools  grown  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  scheme  was  laid  aside,  it  is  to  be  conceived, 
considering  what  notions  then  prevailed,  only  for  the  reason  of  it, 
or  any  other  possibly  to  be  devised,  being  greatly  inconvenient, 
if  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  wholly  impracticable. 

"  Tlie  sudden  rise  of  wool  in  1743  ;  its  holding  the  same  price, 
or  thereabouts,  for  nine  years  successively,  notwithstanding  an 
increased  growth  of  it,  to  the  amount,  as  allowed,  of  one-third 
more  in  that  short  space,  upon  a  medium  (which  we  think  to 
have  been  the  very  least);  its  flowing  still  higher  in  1750  and 
1751,  although  still  more  considerably  increased  ;  its  great  ebb  in 
1753,  and  being  from  that  time  bought  up  readily  and  fully  as 
ever,  are  phenomena  not  to  be  explained  by  our  custom-house 
accounts,  (nor  any  other  way  to  be  equally  credited),  but  (upon 
the  supposition  of  runnage),  1st,  by  the  advanced  price  of  that 
commodity  in  foreign  markets  ;  2nd,  by  its  falling  there  after- 
wards ;  and  of  this,  it  so  hap])ens,  we  have  some  direct  proof. 

"  For  instance,  the  fictitious  Sir  J.  Nichols  hath  informed  the 
public,  that  in  1750  and  1751,  (when  it  is  to  be  note<l  they  bore 
the  highest  price  in  England),  the  finest  long  wools  of  Lincolnshire 
had  l>een  sold  on  an  average  at  sixteen  pence  a  pound,  which  (he 
says)  was  an  advance  of  20  per  cent.  But  where  ?  The  Lincoln- 
shinj  grower,  though  sensible  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  advance, 
knew  nothing  of  such  a  price  as  sixteen  pence  a  pound,  which  is 
thirty-seven  shillings  and  four-ponce  per  tod ;  nor  of  that  price 
within  twenty  \h'T  cent.,  or  any  thing  like  it  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
pretende<1  Sir  J.,  we  think,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  finest  long 
Lincolnshire  wools  at  a  foreign  market,  and,  if  so,  that  accounts  in 
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[  Mr  way  for  tlio  adroncc  tliere  wu  in   Englnnd  aliout  the  sarae 
A^in,  we  learn  certainly  from  an  Amsterdum  Price  Cnr- 
reat,  fttoirb  15,  I'-IS,  tlmt  Hngliih  wool  aold  tlien<  at  bom  eight 
to  ten  sttren  tlie  poiuid,  eleven  of  whicli  stivers  being  equal  to 
Miv  Engliab  sbiUinf;.  tbal  was  fraai  about  a  guinea  to  25a.  per  tod, 
ft  gn*t  ilrop  frmn  .17»>  4d.  two  years  before,  but  very  imic-h  in 
|)f>o]>ortJon  to  tlic  fall  of  wool  in  En^Und,  where  it  was  sold  by  tlio 
grower  for  itboitt  onc-tliird  Ifjw  in  1753,  limn  in  1750  and  1751  j-. 
Mad  EnglUh  w(Kil  in   Holland  at  fl-om  a  guinea  to  259.,  when  thsl 
Mino  in   England  wni  fnitn  13s.  to  17s,  is  nearly  the  Bame  ditl'erHifl 
race  as  37«. -Id.  abroad,  in  1750  and  1751,  for  wool  at  home  at. I 
abiHiI  24s.     Tiieio  two  inKtances,  then,  prove  that  the  price  ofi'l 
Engliih  w(iol,  at  those  times  particularly,  was  about  one-tliird  lea 
at  Imjuuc  ifinn  in  foreign  marliets,  which  markets,  though  they  ara  ' 
mpt  to  vary,  yet  that  of  England  being  always,  since  the  prohibi- 
tioBi  ao  DiiiAh  at  least  as  meTilJontid  under  them,  it  expbuoB,  for 
MM  reason,  1st,  why  English  wool  in  England  bath  commonly  been 
al  a  much  Inwer  price,  and  why  it  hath   ue^-cr   rose  so   high  since 
the  Restoration  as  oftentimes  before  ;  it  accounts,  2nd,  for  the 
almost  constant  complaints  that  have  been  made  from  that  time  of 
nmnage,  as  in  course  imagined  a  declining  woollen  trade,  evi- 
denced for  the  most  part,  according  to  vulgar  belief,  by  such  very 
low  price  of  wool.      But  here  note,  we  shall  show,  beyond  a  possi- 
iMlity  of    contradiction,    that  though    complaints  of  a  declining 
woollen  trade  have  been  a  mistake  ever  since  the  Uevolution,  yet 
rnnnage  of  wool  bath  been  no  fiction,  but  all  along  a  reality. 

"  This  last,  indeed,  is  the  general  fruit  of  a  prohibition,  the  vir- 
tues whereof,  its  force  and  operation,  are  plainly  no  other  than  an 
unnatural  artificial  cheapness,  which  always  did,  and  so  long  as  it 
continues,  will  produce  runnage  ;  and  though  the  bulk  of  English 
writers  have  constantly  denied,  and,  by  assigning  other  reasons 
and  motives,  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  tlie  true  cause,  yet  otir 

feigned  Sir  J.  Nichols,  otherwise  Monsieur  ,  of  Versailles, 

frankly  admits  it,  as  needs  he  must,  after  seeing  all  contrary  pre* 
tences  substantially  refuted  ;  and,  therefore,  thinking  it  best  to  face 
al>out  manfully,  he  lialh  had  courage  to  atiirm,  that  it  is  a  valuable 
circumstance  for  England  that  the  prohibition,  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  lock  to  a  running  slnaiu,  it  holds  np  this  nialeriol  to  a  pitch 
of  plenty  and  chrapncss, — nay,  to  an  ovcr-nbun<lauco  or  super* 
tluous  waste  that  must  pass  abroad  ;  yet  the  same  dripping;  off 
insensibly,  not  without  expense  and  difficulty,  by  private  ways  and 
inratis  of  o«lcrs  and  smugghTs,  il  is  (he  says)  quite  the  best  that 
can  be  fur  England,  only  '  (liniiiiishiiig  in  other  countries  the  muU 
lipliciition  of  their  sheep  more  than  it  docs  the  work  of  our  nianu- 
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facturers :'  therefore,  (adds  he),  *  the  prohibition  ought  to  be  for 
ever  continued.'  French  kindness !  Counsel  from  France  to  its 
old  loving  and  beloved  neighbour,  England  ! 

**  But  although  this  gentleman  hath,  with  sufficient  ingenuity,  put 
our  prohibition  in  the  very  best  light  it  will  bear,  to  be  consistent 
with  truth ;  yet  by  his  favour,  and  with  all  due  thanks  for  his  bene- 
volence, as,  from  the  Restoration  it  hath  been  almost  incessantly 
endeavoured,  though  without  due  effect,  to  stop  those  chinks  which,  if 
neglected,  are  apt  to  grow  wider  by  time :  so  we  presume  it  will  conti- 
tinue  to  be  thought  the  proper  object  of  care  and  contrivance.  Well 
were  it,  if  those  who  have  things  much  in  their  power,  would  club 
their  consideration  and  influence  accordingly !  For  without  giving 
into  idle  extravagant  notions  concerning  the  quality  of  English  and 
Irish  wools,  either  for  mixing,  or  &C. — As  the  quantity  run  what- 
ever it  be,  is  most  undoubtedly  wrought  up  abroad  ;  so  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  same,  if  possible  to  be  retained  at  home,  might 
have  a  foreign  vent  in  manufacture;  or,  if  not  possible  to  be 
retained,  that  certainly  it  might  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  more 
just  to  individuals,  for  the  public  more  beneficial ;  and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  acquiescing  in  that  oppressive  cheapness  so  highly 
applauded  ;  instead  of  approving  that  consequential,  and,  we  think, 
pernicious  runnagc,  so  wantonly  palliated  by  an  amphibious  author, 
we  should  now  proceed  to  what  we  are  verily  persuaded  hath  a  far 
more  kindly  aspect  to  the  nation,  in  every  rational,  worthy,  honest 
view.  But  first,  to  evidence,  as  was  proposed,  that  complaints  of 
a  declining  woollen  trade  have,  from  the  Revolution,  been  foundeil 
in  mistake ;  not  so,  those  concerning  runnage  of  wool :  resuming 
such  custom-house  accounts  as  have  occurred  in  this  eightet^nth 
century,  we  shall  exhibit  them  in  several  lights,  and  thence  show 
how  they  witness,  with  much  uniformity,  the  same  things.  In  doing 
this,  we  shall  desire  at  first  to  have  it  taken  for  granted  that  those 
accounts  of  woollen  exports  are  not  only  the  best  rule  of  compari- 
son which  the  subject  does  afford,  but  for  the  purpose  a  tolerable 
good  one :  afterwards,  we  shall  go  near  to  prove  them  such. 

*•  Those  accounts  we  refer  to  (it  is  proper  to  mention  it)  are  all  of 
the  kind  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  :  they  were  procured  by  the 
author,  not  without  difficulty,  at  three  different  times,  for  so  many 
distinct  reasons : — 

"First,  from  1718  to  1724  inclusive,  as  one  means  to  ascertain 
what  had  been  the  state  of  things  at  and  about  the  time  of  the 
plague  at  Marseilles,  concerning  which  much  had  been  said,  and 
often,  that  the  author,  knowing  in  one  respect,  and  having  reason 
to  think  in  another,  was  not  true,  it  stood  with  the  design  of  his 
work,  if  so,  to  undeceive  the  nation  in  that  particular  also  ; — 
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•rcoitdly,  from  1738  to  1743  incluaivei  in  order  to  see  what  waa 
lo  bf>  null  Tor  «o  sudden  rise  of  wool  in   1743,  and  whether  that 
iateUigeace  he  received  from  Glouceatcrshirc  was  probable  or  not, 
I    —thirdly,  from  1744  to  1753  inclusive,  for  the  sake  of  informing 
I  limself  and  ibe  public  still  further,  of  the  true  reason  why  wool  kept 
'  it«  pricu  fur  niue  years  together,  under  sucii  a  manifest  increased 
l^wtli   of   it,  for  sundry  Cannes,  that  the   like  had  never  been 
known  before  In  this  kingdom;  and  which  eonUnu&tion  of  price 
ma  more  surprising  because  for  Ave  yt-ars  it  was  a  time  of  war, 
and  some  of  it  rebellion  too — circumstances  not  commonly  favour- 
able to  the  manufaclurfH  and  trade  of  any  nation :  he  was  also 
carious  to  know,  if  the  reason  then  assigned,  namely,  an  ebb  of 
Usde,  was  a  true  one,  for  the  fall  of  wool  one-third,  in  1753. 
I       "  Accordingly,  we  shall  first  exhibit  the  above-mentioned  accounts 
[I'iB  tkne  distinct  periods,  as  they  were  taken,  of  seven,  six,  and  ten 
I  ycmi  giving  both  the  total  and  annual  medium  of  each  period, 
I  wMdi  we  presume  is  a  fair  way  of  considering  the  same  j  next,  wa 
■ball  compare  them  as  the  nation  was  In  pciice  or  wiir ;    lastly,  as 
wool  rose  and  fell  in  price,  and  as  the  growth  of  it  was  increased. 


The  total  of  woollen  exports  from  ITIB 

to  1 724  JDcluiiTe,  being  MTcn  7ean, 

£20,740,168 

Total  from  1736  lo  1743  indiuiie, 
being  lix  jean. £21,003.7J5 

total  frnm  1744  to  1753  induiiTe, 
bang  ten  )r«u> £37,971,478 


The  jearlj  medium  of  woollen  e: 
from  1718  to  1724  induiive, 

£2,962J8I  2t.  lOd. 
The  jeaAj  medium  from  1736  to  1743 

incluii*e, £3,500,619    3^  4d. 

The  jearl;  medium  from  1744  lo  17A8 

iDcluiiie,   £3,737,147  16*.  Od. 

£.      *.    (L 


Tbc  jrearij  increaie  on  ■  medium,  from  1736  to  1 743  induiiTe, 

bcjond  the  medium  from  1718  to  1724  inchuife 537,736    0    9 

TWjeaiij  iiKTVue  oa  s  medium  from  174410  1753  incln^ve, 

bejond  the  medium  Ihim  1738  lo  1743  induriTe 236,528  12    S 

Tbc  jearif  increue  on  ■  medium  from  1744  to  1753  iucluiife, 

bejood  the  medium  troia  1718  to  1724  induuve 774,266  13     2 

"  What  hath  been  remarked  before,  on  those  accounts  from  1718 
lo  1724,  is  unnecessary  to  be  repeated,  so  that  it  is  enough  to 
observe  here  a  progressive  increase  in  the  woollen  trade  ;  such  as 
eairies  with  it  an  appearance  of  probability,  agreeable  to  the  senli- 
menl  of  persons  best  informed,  and nillingto acknowledge  this  truth, 
TJz.,  that  the  whole  trade  of  England  hath  been  in  a  growing  state 
ei  er  since  the  llevolution,  and  more  particularly  for  forty  years 
last  past.  It  is  true,  the  increase  on  a  medium  of  woollen  exports 
from  1738  to  1743,  exceeds  that  from  1744  to  1753  ;  but,  consider- 
ing a  chasm  in  our  accounts  of  13  years,  from  1725  to  1737  inclu- 
sive, and  withal,  supposing  it  probable  that  the  total  of  1738  singly 
exceeds  the  medium  of  that  year  taken  with  some  preceding  ones, 
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it  seems  as  if  the  woollen  trade  had  been  all  along  increasing,  some- 
vrhat  the  same,  though  not  in  exact  geometrical  proportion  (for 
that  is  not  to  be  expected)  ;  and  this  affords  one  mark  of  credibility 
to  our  Custom-house  accounts  ;  it  is  an  argument  tliat  they  are  not, 
as  some  would  have  them  believed,  like  so  many  figures  thrown 
together  by  chance  or  at  random. 

*^  This  progressive  increase,  then,  of  the  woollen  trade,  we  note 
against  Mr.  Postlethwayt  in  particular,  who  had  charged  persons 
holding  any  such  opinion  with  arguing  against  demonstration  ;  and 
what  is  that  gentleman's  demonstration  ? — a  vain  pretence,  that 
first,  the  Flemings,  since  the  English,  furnished  the  whole  world 
with  all  their  woollens  ;  but  that  lately,  and  not  till  very  lately, 
some  other  nations  had  begun  to  clothe  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours, lliis  we  cannot  allow  to  be  true  history  in  any  regard, 
neither  can  any  testimony  be  offered  to  invalidate  what  hath  been 
here  produced,  to  evidence  that  complaints  of  a  declining  woollen 
trade  have,  from  the  Revolution,  been  founded  in  mistake  ;  never- 
theless, the  medium  of  woollen  exports  from  1744  to  1753,  notwith- 
standing what  increase  there  is  beyond  the  medium  from  1738  to 
1743,  proves  to  a  real  demonstration  runnage  of  wool  in  no  little 
quantities,  as  will  be  evinced  before  we  dismiss  those  two  last 
accounts,  which  we  shall  next  compare,  according  as  the  nation  was 

in  peace  or  war : — 

£.        8.  d. 

Total  Woollen  Exports  in  1738,  the  year  before  the  war  with 

Spain 4,138,643    0    0 

Tlic  yearly  medium  of  Woollen  Exports  from  1739,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  to  1748  inclusive,  viz.,  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,    3,327,037    8    0 

The  yearly  medium  of  Woollen  Exports  from  1749,  the  first 

year  of  [>eace,  to  1 753  inclusive,  4,189,195    0    0 

The  medium  decrease  during  war,  from  the  total  of  1738,   ...        831,585  12    0 

The  medium  increa<^;  !»incc  the  peace,  to  1753  inclusive 862,137  12    0 

The  medium  increase  since  the  peace  to  1753,  exceeds  the 

medium  decrease  during  the  war, 30,552     0    0 

N.  B.  As  there  is  nothing;  in  all  this  but  what  is  very  probable :  so  they  are 
circumstances  that  do  contribute  further  to  the  credit  of  these  accounts. 

"  I..astly,  then,  to  compare  Custom-house  accounts,  according 
to  the  price  that  wool  bore  from  time  to  time,  and  according  to 
the  quantity  produced, — 

The  yearly  medium  of  Woollen  Exports  from   1738  to  1742  £,         s.   d. 

inclusive,  when  wool  was  at  the  very  lowest,  3,492,432    8    0 

The  yearly  medium  of  W«Mjllen  Ex|>orts  from  174CJ  (when 
wool  ad\-anced  considerably,)  to  1749  inclusive,  during 
which  time  its  price  continued  much  the  same,  although 
the  quantity  produced  was  greatly  more 3,492,130    5    9 
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mfif  MtAum  from  iJX  to  ITJW  incluiivr,  wl>«ii  tlix  £. 

piu>  of  nwl  wIvmiKvd  Hill  \i\ghex  by   M  luut  SO  t>cr 

oaL.  lati  itic  jMf|;  ([minli  wu  cuiuidvnbl]'  moro  In- 

pgMuJ, 4,U8l,680 

TiMl  of  Wobllmi  EtpiMU,   1703,  wben  wuol  hll  about  odd. 

tUtdoTiliiirin.&oni  thttoFITM.iSI 4,323,388    fl    0 

Ihc  lawKiiw  JwwM  fcarly  from  1743  to  1740  incluKi*t>,  (iho 

««al  Mi^  norr  end  drarvr),   cnmpans  d  with  llie  jivrij' 

bmUdb  fnm  I7S8  lo  1748  iDoluniTt.  when,  though  iha 

(ravth  «f  wool  WM  rEi7  much  lou,  ;cl  it  wu  vwtly 

Omiftr. . 301     2    HJ 

'tted  of  Woolln  Eipurt*  in  I7A3  (whim  wuul  fill  une-lhird 

ftniD   iti  price  in  175lkAl,1  cxMcdi  the  mcdiiini  ttvia 

I7M  to  I7n  indiuirc iil.Wl  13     4 

•■  Since  tbe  incressc  of  wool  is  too  evldeot  to  be  disallowed,  we 
OBB  have  no  dispute  about  the  runiiage  of  it  being  a  certuiu  matter 
of  faet  with  those  who  deny  a  progressive  incrtiue  of  the  Etiglioh 
muDoi  trtute,  and  on  the  contrary,  urge  its  having  declined  year    i 
jiflcr  year.     But  two  points  wo  maintain  arc,  first,  tlie  woollen    I 
PaA  hath  i&crcueil  prngressiTely :    secoDcliy,  running    uf  wool    ' 
Wth,  nevertheless,  prevailed  in  no  umall  degree. 

"  'llw  (imt  of  tlieae  appeurs  evidently  ;  and  iu  order  to  prove  die 
tecond,  vii^  that  runuing  of  wool  is  no  chimera,  we  desire,  first,  to 
lay  oor  finger  particularly  upon  the  ten  years'  period  from  1744  to 
1753  inelusive,  compared  with  that  immediately  foregoing  from 
I7S<^  til  1743;  af^er  which  we  shall  greatly  strengthen  our  proof 
bj'  some  other  com  pari  Bon  8.  The  medium  yearly  increase  of  woollen 
eiporla,  in  this  long  period  of  ten  years,  compared  with  the  six 
Mxt  pre<:e<ling.  was  no  more  than  £2;tG,52S  12a.  8d. ;  but  the 
increased  growth  of  the  raw  material,  wool,  through  very  remark- 
■Ue  iuctdents,  far  exceeded  that  value  in  the  first  instance. 

"  Need  we  nay  what  those  incidents  were  that  could  or  did 
occasiuD  an  increase  in  England  of  wool  ?  Besides  many  lesser 
auiaes  conspiring,  they  were  principally,  first,  the  distemper  and 
■Mrtality  of  horned  cattle  ;  secondly,  several  dry  summers,  and  \ 
MHne  very  favourable  winters  ;  thirdly,  the  advanced  price  of  wool,  j 
This  last  and  the  first  being  too  notorious  to  be  forgot  or  denied,  tliey 
are  obvious  ways  of  accounting  for  the  increase  of  that  commodity 
Iwirig  atteinpted  ;  trliich,  though  unkindly  eeaaaaa  might  have  frus- 
trated in  some  measure,  yet  was  not  tiiat  the  case  at  all,  but  the 
reverse,  more  than  had  been  known  for  so  many  years  together 
in  this  century  at  least.  If  it  be  naked,  how  much  was  that  in- 
crease ?  'tis  impossible  to  answer  exactly :  'tivns  confessed  pub- 
licly to  have  been  one-third  more,  and  wc  belieie  it  was  the  very 
leaat. 
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"  The  author,  conversing  on  this  point  with  a  sensible  honest 
grazier  in  1762,  he  did  acknowledge  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had 
then  latterly  grown  200  tods  of  wool  on  the  same  farm  (consistiog 
wholly  of  enclosed  pasture  ground,  without  any  right  of  coinmon 
in  fens,  &c.)  which  ten  years  before  had  been  used  to  produce  him 
not  more  than  about  100  tods ;  and  the  very  reason  assigned  by 
him  for  this  double  portion  was,  the  distemper  of  horned  cattle, 
that  had,  in  a  great  measure,  obliged  him  to  do  it ;  and  besides,  the 
price  of  wool  had  been  a  further  inducement.  This  being  a  com- 
mon case  of  the  county  (Lincolnshire),  the  increase  of  the  king- 
dom, he  was  sensible  upon  the  whole,  must  have  been  pro- 
digiously great,  and  that  one-third  more  was  a  very  moderate 
computation  ;  especially  (added  he)  '  considering  besides,  what  is 
a  general  circumstance,  how  much  more  than  two-fold  that  stock 
hath  been  for  the  last  ten  years  upon  innumerable  fens  and  com- 
mons in  particular,  usually  depastured  with  sheep,  although  subject 
to  diminution  by  rotting  in  wet  summers ;  but  for  contrary 
reasons  being  sound  and  healthy  all  the  time,  and  far  beyond  what 
can  be  remembered  for  so  long  a  term  together,  the  flocks  there 
have  multiplied  exceedingly.*  Moreover,  he  took  notice,  *  that 
some  large  districts  in  several  counties,  before  the  distemper 
wholly  addicted  to  homed  cattle,  having  necessarily  changed  their 
measures,  larger  quantities  of  wool  were  then  grown  where  it  was 
not  a  commodity  at  all  before.' 

"  And  therefore,  without  pretending  to  estimate  the  whole  yearly 
quantity  of  wool,  or  the  proportion  of  home  consumption  to  our 
exportation  trade  for  the  manufacture,  we  think  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  an  increase  of  woollen  exports  to  the  annual  amount, 
on  a  medium,  of  only  £236,528  12s.  8d.,  was  by  no  means  in 
proportion  to  the  annual  increased  growth  of  wool.  If  the  latter 
was  but  one-third,  on  a  medium,  the  former  was  not  one-fourteenth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  advanced  price  of  it,  as  was  the 
case,  is  a  mystery  not  to  be  unfolded  without  a  supposition  of  ma- 
nage,— especially  considering  that,  while  the  quantity  produced 
was  so  much  loss,  a  general  belief  prevailed  of  wool  being  even 
then  run,  and  tliougli  not  in  the  excessive  quantities  that  sonio 
extravagantly  n^jircsented,  yet  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  publicly 
and  solemnly  considered  how  to  contrive  a  scheme  of  registry  for 
preventing  it. 

"  But  further :  if,  varying  our  comparison,  we  take  of  these  ten 
years  only  ^ye,  viz.,  from  1744  to  1748  inclusive,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  annual  medium  from  1738  to  1743  (viz.,  of  six  years 
imme<liately  preceding  those  five)  exceeded  them  by  upwards  of 
£215,600  yearly* ;  which  shows  the  affair  of  runnage  in  a  more 
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lar  oiul  yet  slroiiger  liglit.     Nay,  if  we  leave  out  the  year  1739, 

prrlia|»  an  nxiriiordiiiary  one,  still  the  medium  from  1739  to 
1743  cxn^rds  tliat  i>f  tlie  five  next  following  years  by  near  £84,001) 
uiaum.  Or,  if  we  compare  the  last  four  years  before  wool 
4mI  adTaace,  viz.,  from  1739  to  1742  inclusive,  with  the  next  four 
iSAfT  (ach  advance,  viz.,  from  1743  to  1746  iticlusire,  the  medium 
•f  llw  former  exceed*  the  l&tter  more  than  £100,000  per  aiinutn. 
Lastly,  if  we  compare  the  medium  from  1738  to  1712  iiiclu- 
>  (while  wool  was  at  the  lowest,  oud  the  quantity  far  lesit)  with 
■DCdiuni  from  1743  (when  wool  advaueed  at  once  couHidi-nibly) 
Id  17414  iiKluBive  (dating  which  time  the  price  of  wool  kt-pt  up, 
aotw  ilbatiading  that  the  quantity  produeet)  was  greatly  more),  the 
■edium  decrease  in  this  last  period,  compared  with  the  medium  of 
DFxt  before,  wa«  £301  2a.  8|d.  Such  tkdvaoced  price  of  the 
-■Mcnal,  under  such  an  increased  growth  of  it,  with  wen  this  laat, 
Ifcongh  iDOMuiderably  smali,  decrease  of  woollen  exports,  iostcad 
tt  m  rtry  Urge  increase,  as  naturally  one  would  have  expected, 
it  no  way  ntiooally  to  be  accounted  for,  but  upon  the  foot  of 
rnDDBgr. 

"  Viewing,  then,  our  Custom-house  accounts  referred  to  in  each 
of  Lbe  above  lights  singly,  th<^y  are  strong  signs  of  wool-running  ; 
and,  considered  altogether,  they  prove  it  most  evidently  against 
thoie  who  will  have  the  price  of  wool  to  be  the  surest  test  of  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  woollen  exportation  trade  ;  whereas,  in 
most  inslances  we  have  been  able  to  produce,  it  appears  to  be  no 
test  at  all :  and  particularly  it  is  to  be  noted  of  17S3  (when  wool 
fell  one-third  of  its  price  from  what  it  had  been  two  years  before, 
and  for  which  was  pretended  a  stagnation  of  business)  the  exports 
of  that  vety  year  exceeded  the  medium  of  the  three  next  pre- 
MsiiBg  ones  (in  two  of  which  wool  had  risen  to  the  very  highest) 
£141,602  13s.  4d. 

"  Our  French,  or  Frenchified  Sir  J.  Nichols,  aware  of  these 
frequent  disagreements  between  the  price  of  English  wool  in  Eng- 
lauil  and  woollen  exports  from  thence,  turns  his  argument  in  favour 
of  the  prohibition  a.  contrary  way,  and  says,  whenever  llie  ni.iterial 
u  lowest  in  England,  exports  of  manufacture  are  then  aliiays 
highest,  for  that  very  reason ;  and  he  calls  to  witness  this,  our 
Custom-house  accounts.  But  those  of  1749,  1730,  and  1751,  do 
not  prove  his  point,  rather  the  reverse :  at  least,  Ihey  arc  an  excep- 
tion to  his  rule. 

"  'Tis  true,  the  medium  increase  annually,  from  the  peace  of 
Aix-k-Chapelle  to  1753  inclusive,  is  £862,137  12s.,  but  that 
exceeding  the  medium  decrease,  during  war  with  Spain  and  France, 
only  X.'K>,5$2  per  annum  :  it  by  no  means  accounts  for  the  surplus 
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we  must  suppose  to  have  arisen,  both  from  such  decrease  of  trade^ 
and  from  the  so  very  much  increased  growth  of  wool  as  was  indis-- 
putably  in  that  period.* 

''  Neither  was  there  a  deficiency  in  the  usual  imports  of  wool 
and  yarn  from  Ireland,  to  eke  out  the  shadow  of  an  argument  that 
way.  Custom-house  accounts  we  have  on  this  head  from  1745  to 
1760,  tell  us  that  the  annual  medium  of  both  together  in  that  term 
was  206,5322  stones;  but  the  annual  medium  from  1741  to  1744 
inclusive,  was  only  128,91 1  stones  ;  and  from  1726  to  1729  inclu* 
sive,  not  more  than  132,398^  stones.  So  that  here  was  compara- 
tively no  small  increase  of  wool,  as  well  as  yam,  imported  from 
Ireland.  Whence  we  might  very  plausibly  infer,  first,  as  if  the 
advanced  price  of  wool  in  England  had  made  consequently  an 
increased  import  of  that  material  raw  from  Ireland  ;  and  that  it  is 
an  argument  of  what  the  fruits  might,  and  certainly  indeed  would 
be,  if,  runnage  being  once  effectually  prevented,  wool  bore  com- 
monly a  better  price  with  us,  that  is,  if  it  was  brought  more  nearly 
to  a  level  with  the  market  price  of  Europe.  But,  secondly,  we 
may,  and  very  truly  observe,  how  little  such  increased  imports  did 
in  fact  avail  towards  depriving  foreigners  at  this  time,  (1745-1750) 
or  must  do  at  all  others,  so  long  as  an  illicit  trade  from  England 
shall  obtain,  that  it  is  only  like  pouring  water  into  a  vessel  already 
edge  full,  and  running  over.  For  that  was  eminently  the  case  at 
the  time  we  arc  speaking  of;  and  wc  may  be  assured,  wool  and 
yarn  from  Ireland,  when  not  actually  wanting,  always  did,  and 
ever  will,  but  quicken  the  current  of  English  wool  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. Thirdly,  it  is  further  to  be  noted  from  the  premises,  that 
howsoever  guilty  the  people  of  Ireland  are  in  the  matter  of  wool 
running,  they  are  neither  sole,  nor,  as  Mr.  Postlethwayt  with  many 
others  thinks  them,  principal  aggressors  in  that  way. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  after  such  manifest  proof,  d  posterioriy  it 
does  not  signify  against  the  truth,  of  wool  being  run  from  England, 
that  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  say  by  what  canals  it  passes  beyond  sea. 
Were  those  known,  they  would  be  danim'd  up  ;  but  still,  under  the 
same  pressure,  'twould  burst  out  in  some  other  places." 


•  Woollen  Exports.  Price  of  Wool  per  tod 

from  the  same  fiuro. 

Total  1718)  X5  4-23  093  H*    '*- 

1719$  Xo,4^,JiM J^j    ^  ^ 

1738)                        r7i-roir  I        13*.  6d. 

1739  \ £7,3/6,916 J        ,3^  ^, 

1738}  X4J58.643 |         13>.  Gd. 

1743}  i:3,.Ml,558 |        IfM.  &I. 


CUAPTER    II. 

FRBTIODS    TO    THE    VBAH    1760. 

b  nM^Ueta — Smiimlinjt  Wool  fmra  Ireluid  to  England — Porli  in  Kngland 
[■l[iiiiliiliiiii — Penalties  fbr  Smuggling — Wiiollen  Manufoclure  diiniur- 
i  b  Irelsnil— Thoughts  on  ■  Bill  in  Ihe  House  or  Lords— DiAinnion 
n  Cotoniu  fur  Trade  and  Coloniui  for  Empire — The  Gruier'i 
Unl — The  Rent!  of  Ireland  apctil  til  London — Waul  of  Bngkud 
tl  tor  the  WaoU — lacresK  of  liiclosurea  uid  Tillage  Land —  Inrreniri] 
NinnbBr  of  Shevp — Coiuequeiices  of  importing  Wool  from  Ireland — Renti 
•nJ  Co«  of  Living  in  Ireland — Tho  Wool  equal  lo  Half  the  Rentola — 
Comparison  between  Engliah  and  IrMi  Farms — Lincolnihire — Number  of 

Aui»    Momber  of  Sbtcp — Qmnti^Df  Wool — Numtmof  Piriahet Rcatl 

ia  Sooth  Britun — Penons  emplojed  In  Ihe  Woollen  MmufeMare — Penoni 
Hni^iiycd  in  (he  Groinli  of  Wool — Excidium  Auglicie — The  Gflccui  of 
Smu^lio^  Wool — Superior  Qualily  of  Eiitrli»h  Wool — Comparison  with 
nrioua  Foreign  Wools — Thou|;hIi  on  the  Woollen  Itlanulocliin:  of  England 
— Obaprtaliotis  on  the  preienl  Stale  of  Ireland  and  the  Woollen  ManuGic- 
lute — Remarlu  on  the  English  Woollen  Manufiicture,  and  preventin);  the 
Export  of  Irish  Wool— A  Scheme  lo  prvvenl  the  Running  of  Irish  Wool 
■nd  Woollens,  bj  prohibiting  the  Importation  of  Spanish  Wool  into 
Irelaod — Labour  emplojed  in  making  Cloth — Calculation  of  Time  and 
Cost,  and  Division  of  Labour  in  making  Cloth-~. Comparison  of  Labour  in 
norking  Spanish  and  Irish  Wool — Cost  of  SubsiHenro  in  Ireland — Reduced 
Growth  of  Wool  in  Ireland — Compulation  of  Woollen  Manufacture  of 
Ireland — Wool  and  Woollen  Yam  imported  into  England  from  Ireland — 
Ftmeh  Manufaetures  dependant  on  Irish  Wool — Slate  of  Trade  in  Ireland — 
EOed  of  Redriclions  on  the  Priec  of  Hurws  and  Cattle  in  Ireland— Origin 
and  Rim:  of  the  Proviiion  Trade  in  Ireland— Effect  of  Reslriclions  on  ihs 
Woollen  Manufactures  of  Ireland— True  Principles  of  Commerce. 

faoUGH  some  of  the  pamphlets  relating  to  wool  and  the 
wtiollen  niaimfacturos  of  Ireland,  were  noticetl  by  Smith, 
the  vast  importance,  as  regards  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
that  country,  which  resulted  from  those  measures,  was  not 
contemplated  ;  it  may  be  well  therefore  to  rcTcrt  to  the  wool 
and  woollen  trade  of  that  kingdom  previous  to,  and  about 
that  period. 

Great  complaints  had  been  long  made,  that  Irish  wool,  the 
exportation  of  which  was  strictly  prohibited,  was  smuggled 
to  France  and  Flanders  under  the  pretext,  that  the  shipments 
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were  intended  for  England ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  them, 
an  act  passed  the  British  legislature  in  1696,  defining  such 
ports  in  England  to  which  alone  it  should  be  exported  :  viz,  to 
Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  Chester,  Bristol,  Bridgwater,  Mine- 
head,  Barnstaple,  and  Biddiford. 

That  law  being  considered  insufficiently  binding,  it  was 
amended  in  1698-9,  and,  retaining  the  above-mentioned  Eng- 
lish ports  for  importation,  the  exportation  from  Ireland  was 
prohibited  under  forfeiture  of  ships  and  cargoes,  and  a  penalty 
of  £500  inflicted,  except  the  wool  was  sent  from  Dublin, 
Waterford,  Youghall,  Kinsale,  Cork,  and  Drogheda. 

They  were  not  idle  also  in  England,  for  in  1698  the  House 
of  Lords  addressed  Ring  William,  urging  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  discouraging  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland, 
the  increase  of  which  had  given  umbrage  to  the  people  of 
England. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  were 
greatly  excited,  and  the  following  pamphlets  made  their  ap- 
pearance : — 

"  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Bill  depending  before  the  Right 
"  Honourable  the  House  of  Lords,  for  Prohibiting  the 
"  Exportation  of  the  Woollen  Manufactures  in  Ireland :" 
published  in  London,  1698,  and  a  second  edition  printed 
in  Dublin,  1740. 

"  The  establishing  colonies,  my  Lords,  is  often  done  by 
establishing  the  conquering  army  in  some  part  of  the  con- 
quered lands  ;  sometimes  by  sending  a  number  of  young 
people  to  inhabit  them ;  but  always  by  giving  them  encour- 
agement,— that  it  will  be  their  interest  to  keep  the  nativcd 
in  subjection. 

"  This  is  the  case  of  Ireland;  that  after  five  hundred 
years,  fifty-two  rebellions  and  massacres,  to  the  loss  of  a  mil- 
lion of  English,  the  conquering  army  often  planted  in  the 
country,  and  multitudes  besides  leaving  England  to  inhabit 
there,  almost  the  whole  country  has  at  last  got  into  EngUsh 
hands ;  and,  if  we  should  Liy  such  difficulties  upon  them  that 
they  would  think  it  their  interest  to  leave  the  country,  or  not 
be  very  solicitous  for  the  English  interest  there,  I  submit  to 
your  Lordships'  wisdom  whether  that  kingdom  may  not  here- 
after give  us  fresh  trouble. 
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suppose,  and  liope  I  may  say  wttlioiit  offencp,  tliat  the 
Wtter  any  people  are  used  the  better  subjects  thoy  will  make. 
And  here,  my  Lords,  I  would  distingiiisb  between  colonies 
far  tTftde  and  colonies  fur  empire.  The  first  U  when  a 
■umber  of  people  are  sent  forth  to  plant  commodities  which 
oar  native  country  does  not  produce,  as  in  the  West  Indies ; 
or  eUc  when  they  are  sent  to  negociale  a  trade  with  the 
attives,  and  build  forts  for  their  security,  as  in  Africa  and 
the  Kut  Indies.  In  both  these  cases  it  hath  been  usual  to 
ID  their  whole  trade  to  their  mother  country,  for  there 
be  no  other  reason  for  their  establishment;  and  their 
being  small,  they  will  have  a  aufEcient  encouragement 
ftir  all  tlicir  charges,  Industry,  and  hazard. 

"  But  colonies  for  empire  stand  upon  cjuitc  different  rea^ 
•ons.  Tlicy  are  always  planted  to  keep  great  countries  in 
•ubjcctioTi,  and  prevent  the  charge  and  hazard  of  constant 
sl,u)diii?  armies.  These  hav.-  always  ri-c<.-\-. ..-d  ihc  nlniost 
eneouragement ;  much  less  have  been  restrained  from  making 
the  best  advantage  of  their  natural  products,  and  leaving 
their  whole  trade  restrained  to  their  mother  kingdom.  But 
with  bumble  submission,  the  case  of  Ireland  is  yet  harder ;  for 
l^  this  act  they  will  be  restrained  to  carry  their  woollen 
maoafactures  to  foreign  parts ;  and  the  impositions  formerly 
laid  are  insufficient  to  hinder  them  from  coming  hither,  so 
that  thej  must  carry  them  nowhere. 

"  But,  my  Lords,  if  we  had  destroyed  the  woollen  manu- 
&etiire  of  Ireland,  is  it  necessary,  that  all  will  be  made  in 
England  that  is  hindered  from  being  made  in  Ireland.  That 
is  a  Tartar's  conceit,  that  if  they  kill  any  man  they  will  imme- 
diately enjoy  his  wisdom  and  his  beauty.  But  I  am  afraid  this 
will  not  be  the  case  of  England ;  for  Holland,  Scotland,  Venice, 
Germany,  and  Frankfurt,  pretend  to  the  woollen  manufacture 
as  well  as  they  ;  and  France  hath  been  always  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  us,  in  their  skill  of  making  stuffs  ;  and,  can  it  be 
conceived  that  they  will  not  share,  if  not  in  a  great  measure 
engross,  the  benefit  we  propose  in  the  destruction  of  that  manu- 
facture in  Ireland  ?  If  so,  then,  how  much  more  will  it  be 
to  our  advantage  to  receive  the  whole  profit  at  second-hand, 
than,  at  best,  to  divide  it  with  other  nations,  and  chiefly  to 
France,  which  hath  always  sent  stuffs  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
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as  well  as  England?  And  these  are  the  only  nations  I  hare 
heard  of,  which  Irelai&d  hath  dealt  with  in  that  kind ;  and 
though  for  a  few  years  before  the  war,  Ireland  might  increase 
in  their  manufactures  of  stuffs,  yet  it  is  very  plain  it  was  not 
upon  the  ruins  of  England ;  and  it  seems  a  very  hard  case  to 
hinder  Ireland  from  enriching  themselves,  and  in  consequence, 
this  kingdom,  at  the  expense  of  other  nations.    . 

"  But,  it  seems,  we  are  particularly  afraid  of  Ireland,  be- 
cause, we  arc  told,  they  can  underwork  us,  and  send  their 
commodities  to  a  foreign  market  cheaper  than  we,  which  fact, 
with  humble  submission,  is  otherwise.  It  appears  by  the  Cus- 
tom-house books  of  Ireland,  that  the  woollen  manufactures 
imported  into  Ireland  from  England  is  ten  times  the  value  of 
what  is  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"  But  if,  my  Lords,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said,  it 
shall  be  thought  the  interest  of  England  to  destroy  the  wool- 
len manufactures  of  Ireland,  there  is  an  easier  and  gentler 
mode  of  doing  it  The  power  of  the  Government  is  very  great 
in  that  country,  and  may  give  it  secret  discouragement,  and 
let  it  decline  by  degrees ;  they  may  divert  it  by  setting  up  the 
linen  manufacture  in  the  places  where  the  woollen  now  pros- 
pers ;  but  with  the  utmost  submission  I  say  it,  that  it  seems 
too  severe  to  tell  them  and  the  whole  world  in  so  solemn  a 
manner,  that  they  shall  not  manufacture  any  other  product : 
it  bears  a  sting  in  the  tail  of  it,  and  teaches  them  this  hard 
lesson,  that  whenever  hereafter,  they,  with  great  charge, 
hazard,  and  years  of  industry,  arrive  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
in  any  thing,  if  it  appear  to  be  the  real  or  mistaken  interest 
of  England  to  suppress  it,  all  their  hopes  and  endeavours  shall 
be  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  moment.  Their  cattle  are  already  pro- 
hibited ;  their  corn,  their  leather  and  tallow  are  all  in  a  great 
measure ;  they  cannot  come  from  the  West  Indies,  but  must 
touch  in  England.  But  this  bill  goes  further  yet :  it  says  in 
effect,  they  shall  not  bring  their  manufactures  here,  or  carry 
them  anywhere  else.  Why  may  they  not  expect  that  another 
Parliament  will  say,  that  carrying  abroad  their  beef  will  lessen 
the  price  of  our  beef,  the  carrying  abroad  their  com  will  lessen 
the  price  of  our  corn,  and  so  as  to  the  rest  of  their  commodi- 
ties, and  with  so  much  the  greater  probability,  as  they  have 
precedents  of  this  act  to  justify  the  reasonableness  of  it  ?  I  have 
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often  Um(.-nlHl  that  somo  mctliod  has  not  been  fuiind  out,  to 
■ukc  England  anil  Irclund  join  hand  in  hand  in  the  siune  it>> 
tacst  i  that  England  may  not  look  upon  Ireland  as  rivals  in 
their  trade,  nor  Ireland  upon  England  as  severe  masters,  who 
«outd  sacrifico  them  upon  aoy  ima^nary,  and  perhaps  R)t»i 
ttkm  advantage.  I  doubt  not,  but  expedients  of  this  kind' 
may  be  offered ;  hut  it  is  not  now  my  province ;  it  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  ihc  legishitive  power,  and  your  Lordships'  wisdom  , 
but  I  hiimbly  conceive  acts  to  ruin  their  trade  will  work  a 
mute  contrary  effect,  and  make  Ireland  look  upon  England, 
I  ivteaU  of  their  protector,  as  tlie  chock  to  all  their  endeavours 
■mI  tiu)  obstacle  to  all  their  hopes." 

Another   pamphlet,   not   noticed    by   Smith,   and   taking 
the  side  of  the  English  wool  grower,  was — 
,       "  Ths   Grazibr'b  Complaist  a::!1d  Petition  fob  Bb^- 
"  DRESS,  or  the  necessity  of  restraining  Irish  Wool  and 
"  Vams,  and  of  raising  and  supporting   the   Price  of 
"  Wool  of  the  Growth  of  Great  Britain,  considered  by 
"a  Lincolnshire  Grazier.    1 726." 
He  commences  with  complaints  of  agricultural  distress* 
■nd  of  the  low  price  of  English  wool : — 

"  Aa  the  landed  interest  in  general,  and  the  county  of  Lin- 
eoln  in  particuliv,  are  already  and  likely  to  continue  great 
inferers,  under  the  present  low  price  of  wool,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  an  unacceptable  service  to  my  fellow-graziers  and 
coimtrymen,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  its  late  declension 
in  value  ;  to  insist  more  fully  upon  that  which  appears  to  be 
most  material,  most  necessary  to  be  restrained,  and  moat  ca- 
pable of  redress,  and  to  submit  both  the  grievances  and  the 
remedy  where  alone  they  can  be  properly  debated  and  deter- 
mined,— to  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Parliament." 

He  attributes  the  low  price  of  wool  to  the  following 
causes  : — 

*'  To  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  rents  of  Great  Britain 
being  spent  in  London. 

"  The  money  subscribed  out  of  all  quarters  of  the  king- 
dom  to  the  public  funds. 

"  The  amount  raised  in  taxes  being  sent  to  T^ondon,  and 

no  adequate  return   being  made  to  the  country,  rendering 
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money  scarce  amongst  the  agriculturists,  increasing  the 
number  and  necessities  of  the  sellers,  and  at  the  same  time 
lessening  the  substance  and  proportion  of  the  buyers.     Also, 

'^  That  there  is  at  present  too  great  a  quantity  of  wool  in 
Great  Britain,  more  than  the  national  trade  and  manufac- 
tures require  or  can  dispense  with,  seems  very  apparent,  and 
several  probable  reasons  may  be  assigned. 

^^  Many  gentlemen  of  estate,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
for  the  improvement  of  their  land  and  the  advancement  of 
their  rents,  have,  of  late  years,  very  much  fallen  into  mea- 
sures, which  either  the  frugality  of  their  ancestors  had  no 
occasion  for,  or  their  generous  spirits  disdained  to  have  re- 
course to,  viz.,  the  grubbing  up  their  woods,  the  dismantling 
of  their  parks,  and  exposing  them  to  the  plebeian  services  of 
tillage  and  grazing  ;  the  inclosing  their  open  commons,  and 
converting  many  thousand  acres  of  arable  into  pasture  land, 
all  which,  as  they  have  actually  made  a  very  great  addition  to 
their  general  stock  of  sheep,  have  consequently  increased  the 
yearly  growth  of  wool  to  a  much  greater  quantity  than  the 
same  lands,  unimproved,  produced  before. 

"  By  these  means,  and  the  care  of  the  government  in  pre- 
venting any  public  or  private  exportation,  the  quantity  of 
wool  growing  and  worked  up  in  Great  Britain  has,  of  late 
years,  considerably  augmented,  so  as  to  be  very  near  suflS- 
cient  to  answer  the  demands  of  our  manufacturers  without 
any  large  supplies  from  abroad.  Now  this,  it  is  certain,  is 
very  far  from  being  any  real  grievance  to  us,  or  attended  with 
any  national  ill  consequences,  however  it  may  affect  some  par- 
ticular counties  in  lowering  the  price  of  their  wool ;  for, 
where  the  material  and  the  workmanship  arc  entirely  our  own, 
then  whatever  is  acquired  by  either  is  so  much  clear  national 
profit,  nothing  that  is  foreign  being  introduced,  or  clmming 
any  share  of  discount  in  it.  The  increase  of  British  wool 
cannot,  therefore,  of  itself,  have  any  ill  effect  in  abating 
the  price,  unless  either  the  quantity  produced,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  foreign  wool  permitted  to  be  imported,  be  so  great  as 
to  exceed  the  demand  of  our  makers.  The  former,  we  are 
assured,  does  not,  and  therefore  whatever  disproportion  there 
may  be  betwixt  the  present  quantity  of  wool  and  its  vent, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  latter,  viz.,  the  importation  of  wool  of 
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roreijpi  f^owtht  a»  the  great  nnd  principal  cause  of  so  pcr- 
picioufl  ail  effccU  It  being  evident  that  a  conaiderablc  part 
cf  our  wool  inU0t  eitlicr  etick  on  hand,  or  be  sold  at  an  undcr- 
fste.  when  the  iiiorkvt  is  supplied  in  a  plentiful  aud  cheaper 
■Manor  from  another  plac(\ 

'*  The  rcMDDS  hitherto  considered  by  us  have,  no  doubt, 
in  part,  contributed  either  to  advance  the  quantity  of  our 
native  wool,  or  to  settle  the  value  of  it.  But  what  has  a  more 
inmediate  and  fatal  efiect  in  prejudicing  the  sale  of  our 
native  wool,  increasing  the  general  quantity,  and  lowering 
tli«  price  of  it,  is  a  legal  hardship,  a  partnership  in  wool 
ami  its  primary  manufactures,  indulged  and  granted  by  law  to 
ihe  public  of  Ireland,  to  those  who  are  in  truth  likely  to  prove 
the  moat  dangerous  competitor  vc  bavc  in  either.  The  pri- 
rileges  of  bringing  over  tbeir  wool,  and  afterwarda  tbcir  yarn, 
p  were,  no  doubt,  permitted  and  designed  at  first  for  the  nd- 
'  T,-incem,-nt  of  triido.  and  fur  tli.-  ri-Ht-f  inn!  W-u>-Cn  nf  Ir^-laiid, 
and  answered  accordingly ;  but  being  now  imported  duty  free, 
and  rising  yearly  to  greater  consequence,  (which  was  never 
intended),  is  of  infinite  detriment  to  the  landed  interest,  and 
to  the  growers  of  wool  in  England. 

"  It  iSf  in  some  measure,  a  misfortune  to  both  kingdoms, 
to  have  the  same  natural  situation,  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
tbe  same  product  of  land,  the  same  capacities  of  improve- 
ment by  trade,  from  the  very  same  manufactures,  so  that 
England  cannot  take  its  full  scope  in  trade  without  constrain- 
ing and  cramping  that  of  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  Ire- 
land cannot  fall  into  any  branch  of  our  woollen  manufacture, 
without  greatly  prejudicing  and  impoverishing  England. 

"  For  as  the  land  of  Ireland  is  at  least  one-third  lower  in 
tbe  rent,  and  the  way  of  living  and  labour  at  the  least  one- 
third  cheaper  than  here,  it  is  evident  that  iu  whatever  in- 
stances their  trade,  or  the  products  of  tbeir  land  and  labour, 
interfere  with  ours,  they  will  considerably  undersell  us,  and, 
consequently,  not  only  have  the  priority  of  sale,  but  cvcu 
exclude  us,  till  their  turn  Is  served,  out  of  our  markets. 

"  A  grazier  that  hopes  to  live  and  thrive  upon  his  farm, 
espccts  one-half  of  his  rent  payable  in  wool,  and  the  other 
half  from  the  carcases  of  his  breeding  and  feeding  stuck, 
tourellier  with  an  overplus  in  both,  to  contribute  towards  bis 
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own  maintenance,  and  that  of  a  servant  or  labourer,  reqiusite 
for  the  management  of  his  land.  Let  us  suppose  that  he 
rents  £60  per  annum :  he  keeps  160  sheep ;  that  the  fleeces 
run  at  four  and  a  half  per  tod,  amounting  to  35  £k9thB  to  36 
tods ;  and  that  the  labour  and  maintenance  of  two  persons  for 
half  a  year  is  computed  at  £9.  Let  us  suppose  again,  that 
an  Irish  grazier  cuts  the  same  quantity  of  wool  off  for  £40  a 
year  which  the  English  does  at  £60,  and  that  their  labour, 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  charges  of  maintaining  their  res- 
pective farms  bear  the  same  proportion,  the  account  will 
stand  thus : — 


ENGLISH. 

Half  year's  rent £30 

Maintenance  and  labour 9 


£39 


Wool,  36  tods,  at  16s.  per  tod,  27 


Deficiency  £12 

Difference  £13. 


IRISH. 

Half  year's  rent jE20 

Maintenance  and  labour 6 

£26 
Wool,  36  tods  at  15s.  per  tod,  27 


Gain 


.  £1 


"  From  hence  it  appears  upon  what  different  terms  the 
products  of  England  and  Ireland  will  stand,  exposed  to  sale 
in  the  same  markets,  and  that  the  Irish  can  undersell  us  7s.  per 
tod  in  the  wool,  and  be,  notwithstanding,  upon  an  equal  or 
better  footing  than  ourselves. 

"  But  if  instead  of  this  state  of  the  account,  we  suppose 
the  product  of  £60  per  annum  pasture  ground  (as  it  more 
generally  is,)  to  be  but  140  fleeces,  and  those  to  run  to  five 
per  tod,  equal  to  28  tods,  and  to  be  sold  at  13s.  per  tod, 
amounting  to  £18  4s.,  which  is  near  the  present  price,  and  a 
mean  proportion  in  the  greater  part  of  pasture  wool,  it  is 
plain,  according  to  this  estimate,  that  in  wool,  instead  of  de- 
fraying half  a  year,  will  not  be  equivalent  to  a  quarter's  rent 
and  charges,  especially  if,  according  to  Sir  William  Petty  or 
Dr.  Davenant's  computation,  we  view  the  account  upon  the 
English  score,  and  sink  the  value  of  Irish  rent,  labour,  and 
necessaries  of  life  to  half  the  proportion,  which  will  still 
further  widen  the  difference,  and  allow  a  greater  latitude  for 
gain  on  the  Irish  side,  and  increase  the  disadvantage  to  the 
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••  Upon  this  account,  and  more  ecppciaily  since  the  prohibi- 
tion of  lri*h  cattle,  the  graziers  there  have  turned  their  attention 
uul  iniiiistry  more  towards  increasing  the  general  breed  of 
their  Bhe<?p,  than  is  in  truth  conaiatcnt  with  the  landed  in- 
terest herp;  and  hy  the  vast  quantities  of  wool  and  yam  they 
Tearly  ship,  they  have  of  late  made  such  advances,  and  con~ 
tinoe  growing  so  fast  ujion  us,  that  in  all  appearance  we  must 
ia  Bome  little  time  sink  under  the  advantag-es  they  have 
over  ufl,  unless  the  legislative  power  repress  the  growing 
mischief,  and  interpose  with  timely  care  and  vigour  to  prevent 
oor  ruin. 

"  We  are  no  doubt  bound  in  many  cases  to  submit  our 
■ntate  interests  and  concerns  to  the  common  good  of  our 
[■MBltTy;  but  no  patriotism,  no  public  spirit  extends  so  far  as 
E  tftfUige  us  to  eulfer  great  and  lasting  inconTenicnce  for  the 
nkc  of  a  foreign  nation,  though  it  be  dependent  upon  us. 
"Vis  fffnorous  to  aoi^uicscc  under  the  loss  ur  diminiitiiiii  of 
onr  properties  when  our  native  country  iB  benefited,  and  our 
Hberties  secured  by  it;  but  'tis  unreasonable  to  expect  we 
should  pay  the  same  compliment  to  Ireland,  and  to  be  easy 
under  the  impoverishment  of  our  inhabitants  to  enrich  them. 
*'  Ab  the  land  is  the  most  considerable  national  interest, 
and  that  of  pasture  land  the  most  valuable  of  the  landed,  and 
wool  the  principal  article  of  the  support  of  both,  it  seems  too 
dear  a  purchase  to  court  the  dependancc  of  Ireland  at  the 
expense  of  the  most  valuable  product  of  our  native  soil,  and 
by  making  that  unsaleable  and  of  little  value  in  our  market, 
in  favour  of  Irish  wool  and  yarn,  which  used  to  be  a  constant 
fiind  of  wealth  and  credit  to  us,  supplying  our  wants,  answer- 
ing the  demand  of  foreigners,  and  enriching  ourselves. 

"  The  importation  of  Irish  wool  and  yam  appearing,  then, 
in  many  instances,  prejudicial  to  us,  let  us  proceed  to  intiuiro 
into  the  general  damage  which  tlie  graziers  and  landed  in- 
terest here  may  be  presumed  to  receive  from  it.  And  herein 
a  distinct  account  of  the  «iuantitie3  of  wool  and  yarn  shipped 
and  landed  at  the  several  licensed  ports,  and  to  what  branches 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  distributed,  would  enable  such  as 
are  better  versed  in  political  arithmetic  to  be  tolerably  just  in 
their  computation  and  accurate  in  their  conclusions.  Hut 
since  inquiries  or  inspectiouH  of  this  nature  lie  without  the 
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reach  of  men  of  private  interests  and  narrow  fortunes,  we  most 
content  ourselves  either  with  the  imperfect  information  we  can 
get>  or  with  the  most  rational  conjecture  we  can  make. 

^'  The  general  survey  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  is  usually 
rated  at  1,760,000  acres.  Let  us  then,  for  fear  of  having 
overstretched  the  measure,  strike  off  at  once  for  weeds,  wastes, 
towns,  land  lying  under  water,  or  otherwise  unserviceable  for 
grazing,  500,000.  The  remainder  (which  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  western,  the 
northern,  the  fenny  and  marshy  parts  of  the  county,  will  ap- 
pear a  very  moderate  proportion,)  let  us  rate  at  one  sheep  per 
acre,  amounting  to  1,260,000  sheep.  As  the  felted  wool 
must  be  included  in  this  valuation  equally  with  the  pasture, 
let  us  compute  eight  fleeces  to  the  tod,  and  then  the  total 
produce  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  will,  by  such  reduction,  ap- 
pear to  be  157,500  tods. 

"  To  examine  the  justice  of  this  estimate,  I  proceeded  by 
another  medium,  and  computing  the  number  of  parishes  in 
the  county,  viz.,  630,  and  rating  every  parish,  one  with  the 
other,  at  two  loads  and  a  half  of  wool,  or  260  tods  per  parish, 
the  two  sums  arising  from  the  different  operations  appeared 
surprisingly  coincident,  amounting  each  to  157,500  tods, 
without  the  least  variation. 

"  These  premises  being  thus  laid  down,  it  is  evident  that 
the  advance  or  fall  of  every  twelve-pence  per  tod  in  the  price 
of  wool  make  an  addition  or  abatement  of  near  £8,000  out  of 
the  public  stock,  or  current  cash  of  the  county ;  and  conse- 
quently, if  wool  has  been  gradually  sinking,  and  in  seven 
years  fallen  from  21s.  to  13s.  per  tod,  it  is  plain  the  stock  of 
current  cash  in  the  hands  of  graziers  will  be  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  that  there  must  be  in  that  one  article, 
besides  other  heads  of  discount,  about  £63,000  less  ready 
money  to  carry  on  the  general  trade  pf  the  county,  than  there 
was  before. 

"  Some  people  indeed  confidently  assert,  and  others  are 
credulous  to  imagine,  that  the  importation  of  Irish  wool  and 
yam  is  of  little  detriment  to  us;  that  besides  Lincoln  and 
Leicestershire,  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  little  af- 
fected by  it ;  and  that  the  damage  done  to  two  or  three  grazing 
counties  ought  not  to  be  laid  in  the  balance  with  the  advan- 
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of  tritde,  and  tlie  national  interests  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
.  bow  little  weight  or  truth  there  is  in  that  suggestion,  will 
Ijtpear  from  the  ensuing  computation.  The  yearly  rent 
pasture  ground  in  the  southern  part  of  Britain,  hy  those 
vlio  sink  it  lowest,  is  rated  at  £4,500,000,  and  of  arable  land 
•1  About  £2,500,000.  Besides  these  two  principal  articles, 
tbrre  is  iil>uut  twelve  millions  of  acres  in  heath,  moor,  forest, 
OommoD,  roads,  mountains,  and  barren  land,  which  produce 
Btlle  besides  a  small  and  middling  breed  of  sheep ;  and  these 
nidi  by  a  proportion  of  one  sheep  to  three  acres,  and  twelve 
Srcccs  and  as  many  shillings  to  the  tod,  will  make  a  trifle 
■mount  to  £200,000. 

But  M  us  rate  llic  value  of  pasture  wool  at  a  third  port 

of  the  rent il,500,000 

Tilt  fallow  wool,  beiug  betwixt  a  HUtli  and  a  seventli 

pan  of  the  rent 400,000 

Hmth,  moor,  and  forest  wool 200,000 

X2, 100,000 
"  If,  tiicu,  thf  gpucral  rrntal  uf  iho  land  of  England,  as  is 
naoally  computed,  rises  to  ten  millions,  it  is  erident  here  is 
more  than  a  fifth  part  charged  upon  wool,  and  defrayable  by 
iL  And  if  English  wool,  by  the  importatioo  of  Irish, 
be  sank  one-third  in  price,  here  is  plainly  £700,000  yearly 
goin^  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  grazier,  the  farmer,  the 
cottager,  and  labourer ;  the  two  former  having  generally  a 
small  tale  of  sheep  faring  hardly  upon  the  common,  and  this 
not  to  enrich  the  nation  in  general,  but  a  very  small  number, 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  bye,  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

"  Let  us  now  pause  a  while,  and  ask  whether  these  are 
national  interests,  and  whether  the  wool  and  yarn  of  Ireland 
are  worth  purchasing  at  so  dear  a  rate  ?  But  to  go  on  ;  the 
persons  maintained  and  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture, 
when  they  drew  up  a  general  muster  of  their  forces  at  (be 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  computed  at  700,000. 
To  show  them  we  will  not  be  over  strict  and  niggardly  in  our 
calculation,  we  will  throw  in  the  merchants,  factors,  and 
sailors  concerned  with  them  in  the  same  business  at  300,000, 
advancing  thereby  the  total  number  of  persons  to  a  million. 
'*  Let  us  consider  now  the  other  side:  what  numbers  we 
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have  to  confront  this  formidable  body.  The  graziers  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  or  such,  however,  as  are  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  growth  of  pasture  wool,  are,  by  a  moderate 
computation  reckoned  to  be  10,000 :  supposing  these  to  be  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  body,  the  graziers  will  amount  to 
150,000 ;  and  rating  their  families  one  with  another  at  four 
heads  per  family,  the  number  of  persons  depending  upon 
grazing  will  be  600,000.  The  farmers  being  more  numerous, 
we  shall  lay  at  160,000;  and  if  five  heads  per  family,  they  will 
amount  to  800,000;  the  labourers  and  cottagers  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  600,000 ;  nor,  at  three  and  one4hird 

head  per  family,  at  less  than    2,000,000 

Total  under  the  head  of  graziers 600,000 

Total  under  the  head  of  farmers 800,000 


3,400,000 
"  This  numerous  body  of  people  being  one  way  or  another 
concerned  in  the  growth  of  wool,  are  immediately  and  sensibly 
afiected  by  any  considerable  abatement  in  the  price  of  it 
Whereas  of  the  million  allotted  to  the  woollen  manufacture, 
we  will  boldly  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  one  in  forty,  nor 
not  more  than  25,000,  are  really  gainers  by  Irish  wool ;  the 
pay,  wages,  and  profits  of  the  975,000  poorer  manufacturers 
being  the  same,  whether  the  cloth  and  stuffs  they  weave, 
dress,  and  vend,  or  the  wool  and  yarn  they  are  made  of,  be 
English  or  Irish. 

"  Upon  the  view  of  so  great  a  disparity  of  numbers,  it 
would  be  an  affront  to  common  sense  to  ask,  which  of  these 
two  is  the  most  valuable  and  important  national  interest,  or 
whether  it  can  be  worth  while  to  pursue  measures  for  enrich- 
ing 25,000,  who  stand  in  no  need  of  it,  at  the  expense  and 
impoverishment  of  more  than  three  millions,  who  are  truly 
diligent  and  necessitous,  and  employed  chiefly  in  supplying 
the  principal  material  for  the  most  beneficial  trade  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  We  would  not  willingly  be  charged  with  aggravating 
any  speculations  of  this  nature  beyond  their  just  consequences, 
but  shall  shelter  ourselves  under  the  authority  of  Dr.  Dave- 
nant,  the  most  accurate  and  judicious  writer  upon  the  land 
of  England  and  its  products,  who  asserts  that  the  fall  either 
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MHStbird  in  tlic  rcnfa  of  England,  or  nu  nbatcnimt  of  10 
pfT  cenL  Forced  upon  us  in  wools  and  ita  inanufuctures,  by 
ihc  riT«Uliip  ill  trade  of  Another  country,  viz.,  Ireland,  would 
MHWiwnlO  more  diflordcrs  than  the  must  knowing  man  in 
'  4HlfMlHtt  readily  describe.  As  tlie  present  raec  of  the 
f|M|iMHNlBnd  ia  in  truth  ao  other  thnn  the  descendants 
W  tnunpoftcd  English,  their  affinity  to  ns  in  blood,  in  reli- 
poo,  and  goTemuii.'nt,  ought  to  endear  lliem  tu  us,  and  oblige 
u  U>  treat  them  with  friendship  and  kindness,  with  indul- 
gence and  favour,  nay,  and  even  to  grant  them  all  the 
encourajrcmcnt,  all  the  privileges,  in  point  of  traffic,  that  cjiu 
he  in  any  reasonable  degree  consistent  with  our  own  welfare. 
Bat  then,  in  order  to  do  this  wisely  and  safely,  we  munt  not 
con«ider  Ireland  in  its  distinct  and  separate  interest)),  but 
u])(>n  a  comporativc  view,  as  it  stands  in  a  state  of  depen- 
deucj'  on  Great  Britain  ;  for  this  exceedingly  alters  the  caae, 
not  "uly  making  their  interests  subservient  to  ours,  hut  justi- 
fying those  very  measures,  whifh  rany  appear  severe  and 
rigorous  to  them,  as  truly  wise,  and  necessary  to  our  own 
pi eacr  ration.  If  Ireland  be  in  truth  the  most  dangerous  and 
formidable  rival  we  have  in  wool  and  its  manufactures,  Eng- 
land, in  all  good  reason  and  policy,  should  be  allowed  to  have 
a  right  to  preserve  itself  by  guarding  against  encroachments. 
And  upon  this  account,  whatever  concessions  may  have  been 
formerly  or  lately  made  in  favour  of  Ireland,  ought  to  be 
retracted  with  as  little  scruple  as  granted,  when  found  in  the 
event  prejudicial  to  ourselves,  because,  in  all  competition  of 
national  interests,  the  greater  and  more  valuable  ought  always 
to  be  preferred." 

"  ExciDiVM  Angi.ic.£,  or  a  View  of  the  Fatal  Consequences 
"  attending  the    Smuggling  of  Wool :    by  a  Cheshire 
"  Weaver.     1727." 
"  I  have  viewed,  examined,  and  searched  into  the  fatal  con- 
sequences, necessarily,  naturally,  and  unavoidably  flowing  from 
a  practice  I  shall  soon  mention,  which  will  and  must  bring  on 
certain  destruction  to  my  native  country,  and  that  much  sooner 
than  will  be  apprehended,  for  ere  the  next  generation,  England 
will  be  no  more.     The  certainty  of  this  imjiending  fate,  hntli 
611cd  my  mind  with  a  greater  horror  than  any  one  could  feel. 
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who,  from  a  precipice  bristling  with  cragged  pointed  rocks, 
should  behold,  so  remotely  beneath  him,  the  foaming  tempes- 
tuous sea,  as  in  a  calm.  The  detestable  practice  I  have  taken 
the  resolution  to  complain  of,  is  that  of  smuggling  wool  from 
England  and  Ireland  to  France  and  Flanders,  and  other 
countries,  and  that  those  consequences  are  attending  the  prac- 
tice that  threatens  the  nation  with  certain  impending  ruin,  I 
am  now  going  to  unrayel  and  demonstrate;  but  I  will  previously 
add,  that  the  smuggling  of  wool,  when  England  is  ruined, 
will  at  last  beggar  the  growers  and  farmers  themselves,  who 
owl  their  own  wool,  and  will  break  the  balance  of  power,  and 
sap  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe." 

In  order  to  follow  up  his  argument,  the  "  Cheshire  Wearer" 
enters  minutely  into  the  different  qualities  of  wool,  which  he 
seemed  practically  to  understand,  and  in  so  doing  gives  a 
history  of  wool  at  that  period. 

"  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  set  forth  what  advantages 
we  have  by  our  wool  and  woollen  manufactures,  above  every 
other  nation  in  Europe,  and  how  and  why  the  running  of  our 
wool  becomes  a  dangerous  and  fatal  nuisance  to  us  ;  or  else, 
it  will  not  appear  that  such  practice  doth  the  nation  any  harm 
at  all,  and  therefore,  all  the  dismal  consequences  I  apprehend 
from  it  must  be  only  imaginary.  Woollen  manufactures  are 
such  commodities  as  no  nation  in  Europe  can  be  without ;  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  warmest  climates  require  clothing,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  the  coldest  regions,  and  no  manufactures  are 
so  proper  for  clothing  as  those  made  of  wool,  and  no  wool  in 
Europe  equals  ours  in  goodness,  either  for  combing  or  clothing. 
The  wool  of  France  and  Flanders,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  is  generally  pretty  much  infected  with  a  coarse 
bright,  shining,  stitchel-hair,  which  is  always  rotten,  brittle, 
harsh,  and  untwisted,  lies  staring  out  in  all  sorts  of  goods, 
and  never  takes  so  good  a  dye  as  the  rest  of  the  wooL  The 
wool  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  is  fit  only  for  clothing, 
and  abounds  with  a  darkish  stitchel-hair ;  that  of  Muscovy  is 
very  coarse  and  brittle ;  and  that  of  Poland  and  Italy  is  of  a 
middling  fineness,  but  weak.  But  the  wool  of  England,  except 
that  of  Cambridgeshire,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Monmouth- 
shire, Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Suffolk,  Westmoreland,  and 
the  East-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  (which  is  plagued  with  a  stitchel- 
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[dy  rxcecda  that  of  Franci.',  &n<I  tlic  rest  of  tlif  coun- 
~  -ope,  in  pureneas  from  the  atitchel-bair,  in  strcDgtb, 
^^^^^  I  and  6neneB.i ;  ami  the  manufactures  made  thereof 
■re  preTerahlc  for  goodness  and  beauty  to  those  made  beyond 
tea,  all  of  foreign  wool,  aa  much  as  our  woollen  goods,  made  of 
DOT  be^t  and  finest  sorts  of  wool,  surpass  those  manufuctnrcd 
from  our  coarse  sorts.  And  the  wool  of  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Kerry,  Kilkenny,  and  Watcrford,  in  Ireland,  is  not  inferior 
to  our  wool  of  Huntingdonshire,  Kent,  Leict'stcrshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Northamptonshire,  Rutland,  and  Warwickshire. 
And  for  clothing  wool,  Herefordshire  Tag's  Wool,  Uomney 
Marsh  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  afFonl  us  a 

Ivool  that,  for  tioeness  and  softness,  is  but  a  trifle,  if  at  all 
infertar  tu  the  Spanish  wool,  hut  is  inconipBrably  more  usefiil 
ud  more  valuable  than  that,  because  of  the  length  of  the 
itaple,  being  from  1^  to  4  inches  long;  whicli  advantage  in 
the  length  of  wool  is  the  reason  that  infinitely  stronger  cloth, 
with  a  better  nap  and  gloss,  can  be  made  from  our  wool  just 
mentioned,  than  can  be  manufactured  from  Spanish  wool 
■lone,  which  is  but  from  half  an  inch  to  1  ^  inches  long,  which 
being  so  very  short,  cannot  be  spun  into  so  strong  a  thread  for 
the  chain  as  our  wool ;  and  therefore,  bolh  in  France  and  Hol- 
land, they  size  the  warp  iiiailc  all  of  Sjmtiish  moo)  to  give  it 
Strength,  which  size  hinders  the  wool  from  being  wove  so 
dose  as  if  the  chain  had  been  strong  enough  without  it ;  and 
bang  scoured  off  in  fulling,  the  cloth  then  shows  itself  to  be 
Dot  close  woven,  and  consequently  cannot  be  so  strong,  have 
BO  good  a  nap,  and  so  fine  a  gloss  as  our  cloth,  whose  chain  is 
all  English  wool  and  not  sized. 

*'  Since,  then,  we  have  such  an  inestimable  advantage  by 
virtue  of  our  wool,  and  our  manufactures  made  thereof,  above 
every  nation  in  Europe,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  our 
woollen  goods  must  he  most  valuable,  and  the  most  sought 
after  of  all  others,  and  consequently  that  few  foreign  mer- 
chants or  markets  can  or  will  be  supplied  with  these  sorts  of 
commodities  hut  by  us.  And  then  these  markets  will  be  en- 
grossed by  us,  which,  as  it  will  cause  a  constant  demand  for 
our  woollen  manufactures,  so  this  demand  will  provide  unin- 
terrupted employment  for  our  manufacturers." 
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^^  Thoughts   of  the    Woollen    Manufactures   of 

^*  England,  in  a  Letter  from  a  Clothier  to  a  Member 

"  of  Parliament.    1762." 

This  pamphlet  is  so  fully  noticed  by  Smith  as  to  render  it 

unnecessary  to  give  extracts  ;  the  statistical  information  is 

considerable,  but  Smith  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  data, 

and  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion  compares  them  with  Dobb's 

Essay  on  the  Trade  and  Improvement  of  Ireland,  (1729.) 

^'  Some  Observations  on  the  present  Statb  or 
^^  Ireland,  particularly  with  relation  to  the  Woollen 
*^  Manufacture,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Excellency  the 
"  Duke  of  Dorset    Dublin,  1731." 

The  Duke  of  Dorset  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but 
then  in  England* 

^*  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  comprehend,  at  the  distance 
you  are  at,  the  miseries  of  the  people.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  you  to  come  at  a  true  sense  of  them,  though  you  were 
here." 

And  after  mentioning  in  forcible  language  the  drain  of 
money  by  absentees,  and  the  depressed  state  of  their  manu« 
factures  and  trade,  the  writer  states  : — 

"  We  have  been  long  desirous  to  have  two  things  aUowcd 
us :  the  one  a  free  trade  to  the  Plantations  for  unenumerated 
commodities ;  the  other  some  considerable  encouragement 
with  relation  to  our  wool :  the  first  of  these  being  a  thing 
allowed  to  all  other  nations  of  the  world ;  the  other  is  now  in 
debate,  and  must  be  a  business  of  greater  diflSculty,  because 
it  is  an  aflair  which  infinitely  concerns  the  people  of  England. 
They  are  very  jealous,  and  very  reasonably  so,  lest  any  thing 
should  be  done  that  might  hurt  the  ancient  and  important 
staple  of  their  country.  I  hope  their  jealousy,  however,  will 
not  now  carry  them  so  far  as  it  has  formerly  done,  and  lead 
them  to  study  more  how  to  do  mischief  to  their  neighbours, 
than  good  to  themselves, 

"  The  present  declining  condition  of  this  branch  of  their 
trade  is  principally  owing  to  this  unfortunate  jealousy.  When 
Ireland  and  England  together  possessed  the  sole  benefits  of 
this  manufacture,  the  gain  of  both  kingdoms  was  exceedingly 
great,  and  England,  finding  so  much  advantage  from  a  part 
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trade,  was  desirous  of  cngroesing  the  whole :  they 
tbe  fable  of  the  ben  and  the  golden  egg,  and  prccipi- 
passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  Irish  from  Bhuriiig  that 
r&dc  with  them. 

"  That  act  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  misfortunes  of 
both  kingdoiua.  It  drove  abroad  all  our  woollen  muiitifac- 
turers,  who  set  up  in  different  countries,  and  taught  our 
neighbours  to  eteul  from  us  a  manufacture  we  entirely  en- 
mossed  before. 

"  But  cxi>crience  has  taught  them  that  injustice,  in  the 
long  run,  will  never  thrive.  I  need  not  mention  the  right 
tliAt  all  nations  have  to  make  use  of  the  advautugea  nature 
hi*  licstowcd  upon  them ;  I  shall  only  observe  that  it  waa 
eJilremcJy  severe  to  hinder  them,  not  only  horn  exporting  their 
tnanufiictures,  but  also  from  sending  abroad  their  wool.  They 
«affcred  them  to  export  it  nowhere  exce]>t  to  England,  where 
thrv  ^ft  ji  duty  (111  it,  \.\uAi  iiiiiuiiTitLHl  aliiiojt  tn  a  probibilion. 
It  was  certiunly  a  notion  of  those  times  that  the  Irish  were  a 
different  species  of  animals  from  other  men,  and  tfaat  their 
stomachs  were  formed  to  digest  their  wooL 

"  They  have  found,  however,  at  last,  tfaat  there  is  no 
pogsibility  of  hindering  us  from  running  our  wool,  but  by 
making  it  our  interest  to  keep  it  at  home,  or  to  export  it  only 
to  England.  They  are  now  endeavouring  to  do  the  best,  by 
taking  off  the  duty  from  our  yarn,  which  will  have  some  effect, 
by  raising  the  price  of  it  to  the  French,  and  lowering  it  to 
the  English.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  they  have  already 
thought  of  a  scheme  for  us.  They  propose  a  registry  for 
both  kingdoms.  The  English  have  not  only  been  so  kind  as 
to  put  us  in  the  way  to  prevent  our  clandestine  trade,  but  they 
hare  likewise  pointed  out  to  us  the  method  to  raise  the  money 
necessarj-  to  complete  their  scheme.  There  is  a  duty  upon 
wool  in  Ireland,  called  the  license  duty,  which  produces 
£4,000  per  annum,  and  has  been  from  time  immemo- 
rial appropriated  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  This  duty  they 
propose  we  shall  transmute  into  a  kind  of  excise  upon  wool, 
which  every  grower  must  pay  upon  the  shearing  of  his  sheep. 

"  From  all  these  considerations,  I  think  it  evident  that  a 
registry  will  be  impracticable,  as  well  as  ineffectual,  and  I 
believe  there  is  but  one  method  in  nature  which,  in  the  end. 
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would  not  be  found  the  same ;  this  is  to  allow  us  to  manufac- 
ture our  own  wool.  I  do  not  desire  that  we  should  exercise  the 
woollen  trade  in  the  same  free  manner  that  the  English  do ; 
but  were  that  allowed  us,  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  England. 

*^  But,  because  some  people  are  dubious  whether  our  wool 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  foreign  manufactures  or  not,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  enter  a  little  into  that  aflair.  Let  us  state 
the  case  which  way  we  please,  it  still  appears  the  interest  of 
England  to  take  any  method  to  keep  it  from  them,  and  they 
have  no  reason  to  fear  being  rivalled  by  us,  if  that  could  be 
efiectcd,  because  there  would  be  wool  enough  for  both :  but 
if  they  can  do  without  our  wool,  the  pains  we  take  to  keep  it 
at  home  are  to  very  little  purpose.  All  we  could  do  in  that 
case  would  be  to  strive  to  undersell  our  neighbours,  which  we 
could  never  attain  to  without  employing  the  people  of  Ireland. 
As  to  England,  it  is  so  loaded  with  taxes  that  no  manufacture 
can  hereafter  flourish  there." 

The  tone  in  which  the  above  pamphlet  was  written,  not 
only  evinces  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  generally  in 
Ireland,  but  the  effect  which  the  restrictions  on  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  Ireland  had  upon  them.  It  appears  to  have 
gone  through  several  editions,  and  must  have  excited  great 
interest ;  the  motto  to  the  first  edition  was  the  well-known 
quotation  from  Virgil, — 

"  Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona  ferentcs." 

In  the  edition  printed  at  Dublin,  the  application  of  that 
motto  is  rendered — 
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I  dread  an  Englishman^  even  when  he  does  me  a  kindness.' 


About  the  same  period,  viz.  1730,  a  pamphlet  was  printed 
in  Dublin  : — 

"  Remarks  on  the  English  Woollen  Manufacture 
**  FOR  Exportation,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing 
**  the  Irish  Wool  being  run,  as  presented  at  the  door 
"  of  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament" 

The  pamphlet  comprises  the  various  arguments  used  in 
England  for  preventing  the  smuggling  of  Irish  wool  to  the 
Continent. 
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'Tia  inipoasiblo  the  Enfrlish  woollen  trade  for  exportation  J 
no  rcrive,  but  must  even  still  decline,  notwithstundlng  thofl 
great  bJessings  of  pence,  if  Irish  wool  is  not  prevented  being  i 
run. 

"  It  cannot  bo  for  England's  interest  to  prevent  her  own 
wool  being  run,  and  not  the  Irish  also ;  and  notwithstanding 
no  Irish  wool  is  now  imported,  yet  the  price  of  English  wool 
U  still  low. 

"As  ten  pounds'  worth  of  wool  docs  by  manufacturing  give 
England  a  profit  of  £50,  England's  present  loss  by  the  Irish 
vool  being  run,  and  being  prevented  thereby  manufacturing 
it,  is  still  greater,  as  every  pack  run  does  enable  the  foreigner 
to  work  up  with  it  two  or  more  of  their  own  wool,  by  which  the 
EntflUA  farmer  is  robbed  of  selling  two  packs,  and  this  king- 
dom of  manufacturing  and  exporting,  when  in  goods,  three 
packs,  which  is  evidently  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  decay 
of  our  trade,  ;ind  low  price  of  our  wool. 

'*  All  Irish  wool  exported  into  England  does  pay  a  duty  in 
Ireland  of  upwards  of  one  penny  per  lb.,  which  is  20  per  cent, 
as  their  wool  has  been  generally  sold  at  7s.  per  stone  ;  and 
also  there  is  a  duty  on  all  Irish  woollen  yarns  imported,  of 
one  penny  per  lb.  pdd  in  England,  besides  what  it  pays  as 
wool  tn  Ireland.  Taking  off  the  duty  on  the  said  wool  and 
yam,  and  turning  the  Irish  low  labour  in  England's  favour, 
would  not  only  make  them  that  are  now  employed  for  England, 
rivals,  but  see  it  their  interest  that  such  a  law  be  executed : 
bat  even  the  whole  kingdom  (the  clandestine  trade  excepted) 
assist  therein,  and  consult  the  interest  of  England  as  to  the 
woollen  manufactory  for  exportation,  which  would  at  once 
enable  England,  not  only  to  continue  a  living  price  to  the 
poor,  hut  also  fully  employ  them,  and  enable  them  to  cope 
with  the  whole  world  in  woollen  goods." 

The  pamphlet  closes  with  several  questions  as  to  the  policy 
of  encouraging  the  woollen  trade  in  Ireland,  grounded  on  the 
above-mentioned  arguments. 
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"A  Scheme  to  prevent  the  Running  of  Irish  Wools 

"  to  France,  and  Irish  Woollen  Goods  to  For- 

*^  EiGN  Countries,  by  prohibiting  the  Importation  of 

*^  Spanish  Wool  into  Ireland,  and  permitting  the  People 

**  of  Ireland  to  send  their  Woollen  Goods  to  England, 

^'  not  for  Consumption,  but  for  Exportation.     Dublin, 

"  1745." 

"  Experience  and  long  observation  have  shown  us,  that  no 

laws  hitherto  made,  however  severe,  have  been  sufficient  to 

prevent  the  people  of  Ireland  from  running  their  raw  wools  to 

France,  and  their  manufactured  goods  to  foreign  countries; 

that  nothing  can  efiectually  put  a  stop  to  this  great  evil,  but 

making  it  the  interest  of  Ireland  to  discourage  the  practice. 

^^  For  since  the  Irish  wools  that  yearly  remain  more  than 
they  manufacture  must  somewhere  find  a  market,  and  since 
the  French  can  afford  to  give  more  for  their  wools  than  we 
can,  the  landed  gentlemen  of  Ireland  will  ever  continue  to 
countenance  this  pernicious  trade,  as  the  only  one,  perhaps, 
by  which  their  tenants  are  enabled  to  hold  their  lands,  and 
pay  their  rents. 

"  In  order  to  show  that  the  running  of  Irish  wool  to 
France,  and  their  manufactured  goods  to  other  countries,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  real  interests  of  Ireland,  and  to  make  it 
the  interest  of  Ireland  to  prevent  it,  I  shall  consider  what  the 
state  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  was  thirty  years 
ago,  and  what  it  is  at  present.  In  the  next  place  I  will  show 
reasons  why  they  have  so  much  wool  to  sell  to  our  rivals,  the 
French,  and  propose  a  scheme  to  prevent  it ;  and  this  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  be  equally  advantageous  to  England  and 
Ireland,  without  hurtin<r  our  manufacturers,  prejudicing  our 
owners  of  pasture  grounds,  and  lessening  the  labour  of  our 
poor. 

^<  Thirty  years  ago,  they  manufactured  in  Ireland  large 
quantities  of  ratteens,  frizes,  and  coarse  cloth  of  8s.,  9s., 
and  1  Os.  per  yard,  the  latter  being  the  price  of  the  best  cloths 
their  own  wools  could  make,  and  were  generally  sold  for.  The 
lower  and  middle  class  of  their  people  appeared  at  that  time 
well  dressed  in  ratteens  and  frizes ;  and  the  better,  or  richer 
class,  wore  cloths  of  10s.  per  yard;  and  their  nobility  and 
gentry  wore  sui)crfine  cloths  then  made  in  England. 
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"  The  importatiun  of  Spaiiisli  wool  mto  Ireland  made  an 
alteration  in  llicir  nianufocttirca ;  their  clothiera  attempted 
first  to  make  quarter  Spanish  cloths,  afterward  half  Spanish 
ctoths,  and  soon  learned  froni  lis  the  manner  and  method  of 
making  whole  Spanish  cloths." 

"  As  riches  begat  ease  and  luxury,  ea  the  country  of  Ire- 
land was  improved,  their  people  grew  more  prosperous,  more 
pompous  in  dross,  and  more  expensive  in  equipage.  The 
lower  class,  who  were  formerly  well  dressed  iu  ratteens  and 
frizps,  despise  that  clothing  now,  and  purchase  cloths  mixed 
with  Spanish  wool ;  and  the  middle  class,  together  with  their 
nobility  and  gentry,  wear  no  cloths  but  such  as  are  manufac- 
tured of  Spanish  wools  ;  by  which  the  Irish  clothiers  are  for 
the  most  part  become  manufacturers  of  Spanish  wool,  end 
(hey  make  few  cloths  but  such  as  are  for  the  liveries  of  aer- 
ranta,  there  being  no  demand  for  cloths  of  8s.,  98.,  and  10a. 
per  yard,  into  which  their  own  wools  were  formerly  largely 
manufactured. 

"  As,  by  the  discouraging  the  manufactures  of  such  cloths, 
great  quantities  of  Irish  wools  do  yearly  remiun  in  that  king- 
dom, the  scheme  I  propose  shall  be  to  engage  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  manufacture  more  of  their  own  wools,  send  less  of 
them  to  France,  and  more  of  their  spinning  to  England ;  and 
this  I  shall  endeavour  to  enforce,  by  proving  it  not  only  con- 
sistent with  their  own  interest,  but  the  surest  way  to  extend 
and  advance  it. 

"  Since  it  evidently  appears  that  the  importation  of  Spanish 
wools  into  Ireland  has  been  the  cause  of  their  clothiers  manu- 
facturing less  of  their  own  wools,  and  consequently  having 
the  more  to  sell  to  France,  I  would  propose  an  immediate 
prohibition  of  Spanish  wool  into  Ireland.  When  that  is  done, 
then  manufacturers  will  return  to  their  former  method  and 
manner  of  making  such  cloths  as  the  wools  of  that  kingdom 
will  produce ;  and  the  spirit  of  encouraging  the  manufactures 
made  in  Ireland,  which  so  visibly  appears  in  their  Dublin 
society,  will  engage  them  to  give  premiums  to  those  who  make 
Ihc  best  cloths  of  Irish  wools,  and  not  the  best  piece  of  cloth 
manufactured  of  Spanish. 

"  I  would  further  propose  that  the  people  of  Ireland  be  per- 
mitted to  export  their  own  woollen  manufactured  goods.  But  u 
k2 
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there  arc  many  good  reasons  why  they  should  not  send  thei 
woollen  goods  directly  from  Ireland  to  our  Plantations  abroai 
or  to  other  foreign  countries  which  we  trade  to,  I  woul 
propose  limiting  the  exportation  of  their  woollen  goods  t 
Great  Britain  alone,  not  to  be  sold  for  consumption  in  £ng 
land,  but  for  exportation  from  England  to  such  foreig 
countries  as  the  proprietors  or  buyers  shall  think  proper. 

"  The  Spanish  wools  imported  into  Ireland  from  the  25t 
March,  1743,  to  the  25th  March,  1744,  were  128,086  pounds 
which  I  compute  to  be  about  570  bags. 

"  I  shall  suppose  each  bag  of  wool  to  make  four  pieces  c 
Spanish  cloths :  then  the  cloths  manufactured  were  228 
pieces,  which,  upon  an  average,  being  worth  £20  each  clotli 
the  produce  of  the  year's  importation  of  Spanish  wool  wil 
amount  to  £45,600. 

"  It  is  computed,  that  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  foui 
fifths  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  when  finished  for  sale,  ar 
given  to  the  labours  of  the  pooi)lc ;  therefore  I  will  suppos 
that  there  are  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  people     £45,600 
and  to  Spain  for  the  wool £9,120 

"  To  make  one  piece  of  Spanish  cloth  for  sale  conipK»tel 
finished,  will  take  up  three  months;  it  is  seldom  finished  i 
less  time:  the  manufacture  is  so  tedious,  that  some  of  th 
people  employed  are  often  obliged  to  wait  for  weeks,  whil 
others  are  finishing  their  parts,  as  may  be  supposed  from  th 
following  table,  which  I  received  from  an  eminent  clothier,  o 
whose  veracity  I  can  depend. 

To  mak(»  one  \nvcc  of  Spanisli  cloth  will  cnii)l()v — 

MEN.  WOMKN.  BOYS.  DAYS. 

Dyring     1  ...  —  ...  —  ...  1 

lk*atinj»  and  picking  ...  —  ...       2  ...  —  ...  4 

Scribbling    2  ...  —  ...  —  ...  5 

Spinninj^  the  chain     ...  —  ...       8  ...  —  ...  7 

Do.       the  wool —  ...      8  ...  —  ...  7 

Winilin*;  the  cliain —  ...      :j  ...  —  ...  1 

Warping,  winding,  and 

weaving  2  ..  —  ..  1  ...  24 

Spinning:  the  list —  ...       2  ...  —  ...  2 

liurlin*;    —  ...       2  .«  —  ...  4 

Milling     1  ...  —  ...  —  ...  1 

DieM^iiig 4  ...  —  ..  —  ...  5 
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P^*'  By  thia  tabln  it  nppcars  in  how  many  days  less  than 
three  montbs,  the  poor  employed  in  this  maniifncturff  finish 
lh«r  spvoraJ  paru.  Therefore  it  is  highly  ]iriib»hlo  thai 
teviTiil  nf  tliem  »rc  often  idle  for  wont  of  work,  unlcsx  thr 
inanlcr  clythier  be  a  man  of  large  capital,  aiid  is  able  to  carry 
1X1  his  manufacture  so  as  to  find  them  einploynicnt  all  the 
)«ir.  Thia  I  cannot  suppose  to  be  the  kmk  of  the  clotdierit 
<if  Ireland,  whose  funds  1  am  iiifornied  are  small,  and  their 
unbitioii  to  make  Spanish  cloths  so  great,  that  they  give 
their  Bjiinners  and  weavers,  who  are  employed  on  kSpanish 
iroob,  one-third  more  wagt«  than  they  give  to  tlirtse  einployod 
in  ibc  Irish. 

"  Now  the  same  people  that  are  employod,  in  this  table,  in 
manufacturing  one  cloth  made  of  Spanish  wool,  are  absolutely 
rr<juisite  in  maiiufacturio^  a  cloth  made  of  Irish :  and  they  can 
finish  such  a  cloth  in  two  months  as  completely  as  they  can 
a  cloth  made  of  Spanish  in  three;  therefore,  if  fully  cmpioyed, 
i-an  work  up  half  as  many  more  yards  of  cloth  in  one  year, 
as  an  equal  number  can  do  who  are  employed  in  making  of 
Spanish.  Besides,  as  coarse  wools  may  be  worked  up  into  goods 
of  various  kinds,  and  the  wool  so  disposed  of  as  to  give  em- 
ployment to  at  least,  at  any  time,  to  a  greater  number  of  hands 
thao  the  like  value  of  Spanish  wools  would  employ,  all  manu- 
factures of  coarse  wool  can  be  finished  with  greater  dispatch. 

"  Therefore,  since  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  increased  by  the 
number  of  poor  it  employs,  and  the  quantity  of  the  product 
of  the  lands  they  consume,  I  shall  consider  what  number  of 
the  poor  of  Ireland  £9,120  value  will  employ,  and  what  num- 
ber of  poor  the  wools  of  Ireland,  valuedat  12s.  per  stone,  con- 
taining 161b.,  equal  to  9d.  per  lb.,  will  employ  and  subsist 

"  I  have  made  the  best  inquiry  I  was  capable  of,  and  find 
that  the  wools  of  Ireland,  yearly  produced,  are  computed  at 
480,000  stones,  equal  to  t,(i80,000  lbs."  Some  say  they  are 
less,  but  no  account  that  I  have  received  from  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  think  more. 

"I  shall  therefore  consider  the  wools  of  that  kingdom  under 
the  highest  estimation  that  I  have  received,  and  show  what 
that  quantity  of  wool  would  produce,  if  worked  up  for  their 
own  consumption,  or  for  exportation  to  England,  and  what 
loss  that  kingdom  sustains  yearly  by  neglecting  the  manu- 
-   This  \i  very  mui-'h  leu  Ihin  <hc  <|uantii<r  gronn  non  in  tielutd. 
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facturing  her  own  woolsi  encouraging  the  manufacture  of 
Spanish,  and  running  their  raw  wools  to  France. 

<<  I  shall  likewise  show  the  giun  that  would  arise  to  that 
kingdom,  if  their  own  wools  were  fully  manufactured  by  their 
own  people. 

**  I  shall  suppose  the  medium  price  of  the  wools  of  Ireland 
to  be  12s.  per  stone,  (9d.  per  lb).  Then  480,000  stones,  at 
12s.  per  stone,  will  make  £288,000.  If  £10  yalue  in  wools, 
when  completely  manufactured  for  sale,  is  worth  £50,  the 
value  of  the  yearly  wools  of  Ireland,  when  worked  up,  must  be 
£1,440,000.  If  four-fifths  of  this  sum  be  paid  to  the  workmg 
people  for  labour,  and  the  remaining  fifth  be  paid  to  the  rents 
of  the  kingdom  for  the  produce  of  the  sheep,  the  earned  money 
of  the  poor  of  that  country,  in  working  up  the  yearly  produce, 

will  amount  to .'. £1,152,000 

And  they  will  work  up  as  much  of  the  produce 

of  the  kingdom  as  amounts  to £288,000 

Consequently  Ireland  will  gain  yearly  by  manu- 
facturing her  own  wool    £1,152,000 

And  by  manufacturing  the  whole  year's  impor- 
tation she  can  only  make..... £36,48G 

To  earn  which  sum  she  must  yearly  pay  Spain  £9,120 

and  have  numbers  of  the  poor  idly  supported  by  high  wages, 
to  make  amends  for  the  many  days  the  manufacturers  of 
Spanish  wool  leave  them  unemployed. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  compute  the  exact  number  of  poor 
that  the  wools  of  a  country,  if  worked  up  among  themselves, 
would  employ  and  subsist ;  but  as  most  working  people  cam 
no  more  than  what  is  sufficient  to  maintain  them  comfortably, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  finding  out  the  quantity  and  value  of 
any  kind  of  goods  manufactured  in  a  country,  and  the  value 
of  the  common  annual  subsistence  as  a  manufacturer,  is  the 
best  way  of  judging  of  the  number  of  working  people  subsisted 
by  that  manufacture. 

"  I  shall  therefore  suppose  that  the  common  annual  sub- 
sistence of  working  men,  women,  and  children  in  Ireland, 
may  be  purchased  at  a  medium  of  £10  per  annum  ;  and  that 
480,000  stones  of  the  wool  of  Ireland,  when  fully  manufac- 
tured, are  worth  £1,440,000;  then  the  number  of  poor  sub- 
sisted by  the  manufacturing  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the 
wools  of  Ireland,  will  be  144,000  people. 
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**  I  afaall  next  coDsiJcr  }iow  many  of  thi^  poor  of  Ireland 
ire  sabsisted  by  the  man u Fact uriag  of  Synnish  wools,  admlt- 
laig  tliat  they  are  not,  during  tbe  whole  year,  one  day  uuem- 
ployed,  and  that  they  miuiufiieturc  tlio  whole  iuiportiition  of 
Spaaisb  wool  uf  174^,  which  waa  much  luri^or  than  uiiy 
<]uantity  tliey  ever  iinportcd  in  one  year  into  that  kingdom. 
1  computed  that  570  bug's  of  Spanish  wool,  when  fully  ina- 
Bufoctured  for  sate,  would  amount  to  £45,600  j  therefore, 
by  that  computation,  the  poor  employed  and  subsisted  by 
tliat  manufacture,  can  be  no  more  than  4,6U0  people.  It  la 
therefore  ob?ioua,  that  Irelnnd  losca  immensely  every  year, 
by  encouraging  the  manufaeturt:  of  Spanish  cloths,  discour- 
aging the  manufacturing  of  her  own  wools,  and  sending,  or 
wUing  ber  valuable  unmanufactured  wool  to  France. 

•*  If  the  union  propoicd  between  England  and  Ireland, 
with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  exporting  into  England  such 
woollen  goods  as  Ireland  shall  mnm.fAftiirf.  ^IkiuI.I  Uv  a^Mee- 
able  to  both  kingdoms,  I  am  convinced  that  no  gentleman  in 
Ireland  will  consent  to  tbe  running  of  raw  wools  to  France: 
if  he  is  able  to  procure  but  a  nursery  of  spinners  upon  hia 
ectatei  the  produce  of  their  labour  will  keep  up  tbe  price  of 
the  products  of  his  land,  which  will  be  much  more  advautage- 
ons  to  him,  than  what  he  can  possibly  gun  by  permitting  the 
wools  that  grow  on  hb  land  to  be  sold  ui  France. 

«  If  this  union  should  not  be  agreeable  to  both  kingdoms, 
and  that  tbe  people  of  Ireland  will  be  obliged  to  wear,  as 
th^  now  are,  what  woollen  goods  they  manufacture,  I  am  of 
opinion  I  have  fully  shown,  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  that 
kingdom  to  wear  Spanish  cloths,  if  manufactured  in  Ireland, 
which  must  bring  such  numbers  of  their  poor  to  the  parish 
for  subsistence,  or  oblige  them  to  quit  the  country  for  want 
of  employment,  who  might  be  subsisted  by  their  labour  on 
Irish  wool,  without  any  charge  to  the  landed  interest. 

"  Ireland  does  not  at  present  produce  two-thirds  of  the 
wool,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  growth  of  the  country  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  or  even  thirty  years  before.  This  decrease 
of  tbeir  sheep  has  been  owing,  not  only  to  the  very  great 
danger  and  difficulty  the  people  of  Ireland  found  in  sending 
their  wools  to  France,  under  the  severe  laws  made  by  Eng- 
land to  prevent  it,  but  to  several  acts  of  Parliament  which 
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have  been  made  in  that  kingdom  since  1714.  By  the  act 
to  encourage  tillage,  every  farmer  in  Ireland  is  obliged  to 
plough  a  certain  number  of  acres  in  every  hundred  which  be 
holds  by  lease  :  this  obligation,  together  with  the  great 
difficulty  and  risk  in  sending  their  wools  to  France,  obliged 
many  people  to  plough  up  their  pasture  grounds,  which  les- 
sened their  sheep  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  they  found  a 
certain  market  for  their  com,  instead  of  an  uncertain  one  for 
their  wooL 

**  The  people  of  Ireland  are  computed  at  1,660,000.  I 
shall  suppose  the  half  of  these  people  to  be  men  and  boys, 
and  the  other  half  women  and  girls ;  and  that  every  man 
and  every  boy  in  Ireland  wears,  or  is  the  occasion  of  con- 
suming, the  value  twenty  shillings  of  woollen  goods  yearly; 
and  that  every  woman  and  every  girl  wears,  or  is  the  occasion 
of  consuming,  five  shillings  in  woollen  goods  yearly.  Then 
833,000  men  and  boys,  at  20s.  per  annum,  will  consume  in 

Irish  woollen  goods  £833,000 

And  833,000  women  and  girls,  at  58 208,250 

Therefore  the  amount  of  woollens  in  Ireland     

will  be  1,041,250 

As  the  richest  people  in  Ireland  are  buried 
in  woollens,  according  to  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  shall  allow  for  burials  in  woollens  20,000 
Then,  if  all  the  wools  Ireland  yearly  produces 
were  fully  manufactured^  and  that  England 
took  from  them  neither  raw  wool,  worsted, 
or  woollen  yarn,  the  value  of  the  suq)lus 
wool,  fully  manufacturetl,  would  be 378,750 

Total £1,440,000 

**  I  find  we  have  imported  from  Ireland^  from  March  25th,  1743, 
to  March  25th,  1744,— 

In  raw  wool,  great  stones, 19,993 

In  worsted  yarn,  ditto,  68,622 

In  woollen  yarn,  ditto,  15,224 

Stones 103,839 

"  If  we  take  yearly  the  same  quantity  of  unmanufactureil 
wools,  worsted,  and  woollen  yam  that  we  have  done  last  year, 
which  I  shall  com])utc  only  at  100,000  great  stones,  wc  shall 
prevent  their  fully  manufacturin^r  as  much  of  the  wools  of 
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Am  Ilutvc i-()input(.Hl,  whicli,  when  fullynianufiietur(.<<l  by 

y  would  amount  to  £300,000  ;  therefore,  admitting 

k  it  no  objection  lu  the  value  in  woollen  gooda,   which  I 

i»n  computed  to  be  the  yearly  consumption  of  the  people  of 

IreUnd,  not  only  in  apparet,  but  in  bedding,  house  furniture, 

uut  burlaU,  all  the  woollen  goods  Irelaud  can  fully  nianu- 

hrturc  for  exportation  will  nmount  to  no  more  than  £78,750. 

"  In  order  to  remove  the  apprehension  that  may  arise  to  our 

cIoUiier«  and  manufacturers,  that  this  value  in  Irish  woollen 

I  (Bpds,  if  ex]>ertc<l  to  Enfrhmd  for  re-exportation  to  foreign 

tlfttttriea  may  hurt  the  sale  of  our  otvn  mmiuractiireH  abroad,  I 

pilUl  consider  what  value,  in  woollen  poods,   France  will  bo 

'  prcTcnlcd  from  vending  at  foreign  markets,  which  ahe  now 

flippltes  by  procuring  the  surplus  >vools  of  Ireland,  that  may  ho 

niAnufactured  into  that  snni. 

"  1  shall  Bitppose  that  Franco  has  been  able  to  procure 
yearly  no  more  Irish  wools  than,  when  fully  manufactured,  I 
have  computed  would  produce  this  £78,750,  which  I  eidcii- 
tate  St  1750  packs  of  240lb3.  each.  I  ehall  likewise  suppose, 
that  what  France  purchases  are  the  best  Irish  wools,  for  which 
she  pays  I63.  the  great  stone,  and  that  all  risks,  hazards, 
insurances  and  Alights  being  accounted  for,  those  wools  when 
landed  in  France  cost  the  manufacturer  20s.  per  stone 

"  By  the  best  information  I  could  get  in  France,  I  have 
learnt  that  those  people  manufacture  two  packs  of  their  own 
wool  by  the  help  of  one  pack  of  Irish.  I  shall  therefore  suppose 
their  own  wools  worth  5s.  the  great  stone ;  and  when  mixed 
with  Irish  wools  at  20s.  per  stone,  that  the  manufacturer  in 
France  has  three  packs  of  wool  at  10s.  per  stone  medium 
price.  I  have  computed  that  the  surplus  wools  of  Ireland, 
which   France  now  procures,  are  1750  packs,  which  make 

in  great  stones  of  IGlbs  to  the  stone    26,250 

"  To  whicli  I  will  doublt?  tlial  quantity  of  French  wools 
which  the  manufaclurers  of  France  work  up  with 
the  help  of  this  quantity  of  Irish 52,500 

Total  stones'. 78,750 

"Therefore,  the  French  manufacturers,  by  the  help  of 
26,250  stones  of  Irish  wool,  have  78,750  stones  of 
wool  proper  fur  such  manufacture  as  we  carry  on, 
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ivbicli  wools  on  an  average  will  cost  them  28.  per 
stone; — then  78,750  stones, at  lOs. per  stone, cost 

the  manufacturer  in  France •       £39>375 

And  when  fully  manufactured  for  sale,  allowing  for 
labour,  as  I  have  done,  on  the  like  value  of  wools 
manufactured  in  England,  the  amount  will  be £196,875 

*^  If  France  can  send  to  foreign  markets  such  considerable 
quantities  of  woollen  goods  by  procuring  1750  packs  of  Irish 
wools,  of  what  consequence  ought  these  wools  to  be  to  England? 
Since  we  know  that  such  a  quantity,  and  a  much  greater,  may 
be  sent  yearly  out  of  England,  we  should  endeavour  to  prevent 
running  it  from  England  as  well  as  Ireland,  which  I  am  far 
from  thinking  an  impossible  scheme." 

Large  extracts  have  been  made  from  the  last  quoted 
pamphlet,  because  it  contains  certain  statistical  information 
respecting  the  produce  of  Irish  wools  and  the  Irish  woollen 
manufacture  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  ;  and  as  we 
proceed  in  tracing  the  improvements  and  increase  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  this  will  afford  data  to  which  reference 
can  be  made  and  comparison  taken.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  has  drawn  his  argument  and  conclusion 
more  from  computed  than  from  actual  returns ;  and  though  a 
general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
that  day,  it  can  by  no  means  give  a  correct  account 

"  A  Representation  of  the  State  of  Trade  of  Ire- 
"  LAND,  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords  of  England,  on 
"  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  April,  1750,  on  occasion  of  a  Bill 
"  before  the  House  for  laying  a  Duty  on  Irish  Sail 
"  Cloth  imported  into  Great  Britain." 

This  pamphlet  is  chiefly,  as  the  title  indicates,  confined  to 
observations  on  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland.  It  com- 
mences by  dividing  the  subject  into  three  heads,  viz., 

"  1.  The  bill  is  wholly  supported  by  the  assertion  of  false 
facts,  and  fallacious  reasoning  upon  those  facts. 

*'  2.  Founded  on  the  most  erroneous  principles  of  trade. 

'*  3.  Fundamentally  wrong  in  point  of  policy." 

The  woollen  trade  of  Ireland  is  mentioned  under  the 
second  head  only,  and  gives  interesting  facts  and  particulars 
of  the  Irish  trade  and  laws. 
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**  Tb«  principle  upon  which  this  bill  must  stand,  can  he 
this  only :  That  Ireland  is  to  be  prohibited  the  iniportation 
of  all  uunufactures  that  interfere  with  the  inanufKcturca  of 
Groat  Britain ;  for  if  this  principle  is  not  absolutely  gcncriLl, 
it  would  never  operate  in  ihia  almost  insi^niticant  importation, 
which  has  never  amounted  to  nhtive  £8,000  a  year,  and  at 
present  docs  not  amount  to  above  60,000  yards,  or  somewhat 
about  i^,000. 

"  The  principle  in  the  viil>fnr,  passionate,  old-faahioncd 
principle,  taken  up  for  tlie  first  lima  no  longer  ago  than  the 
Rc«turation,  (before  nhich  time  the  trade  of  Ireland  and 
KoifUnd  was  und  hwl  continued  unrestrained  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  who  Brat  invaded  Ireland,)  and  grounded  upon 
the  prejudice  of  the  Court  and  Parliament  to  the  other  cs- 
tabiifihniimt  of  Ireland,  the  lands  of  which,  by  Cromwell's 
grants  and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  were  then  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  Cromwell's  officers  and  soldiers,  who  were  ready 
and  disposed  to  renew  the  civil  wars  if  an  oi>portiinity  had 
offered.  But  it  is  a  principle  that  appeared  to  have  been 
exploded  of  late  years,  till  it  has  been  revircd  by  this  bilL 
And  that  it  is  ao  erroneous  and  absurd  principle,  is  of  infinite 
eooaeqaence,  not  only  to  this  point,  but  for  all  future  con- 
vderatioQ  of  Parliament  upon  the  trade  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  be  proved  so  to  be.  And  it  may  demonstrably  be 
proTed  so  to  be  by  considering, — 

"  1.  The  consequences  that  followed  the  former  pursuit  of 
this  principle. 

**  2.  By  the  consequences  that  must  follow  the  future  pur- 
suit of  this  principle, — 

"  As  to  the  consequences  that  hare  followed  from  the 
former  pursuit  of  this  principle. 

"1.  By  the  act  of  navigation,  which,  though  a  very  favour- 
ite act,  is  in  some  respects  a  very  absurd  one,  Ireland  was 
debarred  from  trading  directly  to  the  Plantations  for  many  of 
their  commodities. 

"  And  what  followed  from  this  ? 

'*  The  Irish,  not  being  able  to  import  lumber,  timber,  &c. 
from  the  West  Indies,  but  round  about  the  way  of  London 
or  other  Enghsh  ports,  created  a  delay  and  an  expense  which 
rendered  their  goods  too  dear  for  that  kingdom  to  be  fur< 
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nished  with  from  our  own  colonies,  in  this  course  of  trade. 
They  therefore  bought  all  their  timber  from  the  Baltic,  and 
other  parts,  at  the  expense  of  £50,000  per  annum,  till  the 
year  1630,  when  an  alteration  was  made  as  to  that  article, 
which  amounted  in  about  sixty  years  to  near  three  millions 
sterling,  all  which  would  have  been  saved  otherwise  to  the 
British  dominions,  and  had  long  since  centered  in  Great 
Britain.  Sugar  likewise,  and  many  products  of  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  are  taken  by  Ireland  from  France  and 
Spain  to  a  great  yalue;  and  from  the  same  reason,  foreign 
linens  are  imported  into  America,  which  might  be  otherwise 
furnished  by  our  own  countrymen. 

"  2.  By  the  act  of  1663,  for  restraining  the  importation 
of  Irish  cattle,  and  its  produce  into  England,  Ireland  was 
reduced  for  ten  or  twelve  years  to  a  distress  never  heard  of 
in  any  country  before.  Horses,  before  sold  at  30s,,  were  then 
sold  at  Is.;  oxen,  sold  for  50s.,  then  sold  for  10s. 

"  But  after  some  years  they  found  the  way  of  salting,  bar- 
relling, and  exporting  their  beef,  so  that  in  lieu  of  exporting 
70,000  head  of  live  cattle  to  England  at  40s.  per  head,  which 
cost  England  but  £140,000,  and  which  they  manufactured 
afterwards  and  exported,  and  had  all  the  hides  and  tallow 
into  the  bargain,  Ireland  now  manufactures  and  exports  that 
beef  to  the  value  of  £200,000  per  annum :  of  butter,  near 
£200,000  more,  (which  by  a  strange  policy  may  be  imported 
into  England  from  Holland,  though  not  from  Ireland,)  and 
about  3000  raw  hides  to  England,  and  70,000  raw  hides  to 
France  and  Spain,  where  they  are  tanned  to  the  vast  advan- 
tage of  our  enemies,  and  manifest  loss  to  England  and  Ireland ; 
and  of  tallow  about  £70,000,  of  which,  for  the  same  reason 
of  its  high  duties,  England  takes  but  about  £20,000,  by  which 
the  price  of  soap  and  candles  has  been  raised  in  England,  to 
the  infinite  detriment  of  the  English  manufactures,  and  is 
rendered  very  low  and  easy  to  the  foreign  rivals  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  3.  In  the  reign  of  King  William  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  attempted  to  be  destroyed  in  Ireland,  though  the  manu- 
facture tlieu  exported  thence  amounted  not  to  £30,000  j>er 
annum,  and  the  wool  and  yarn  imported  thence  to  England, 
and  worked  up,  were  then  of  immense  value.     This  answered 
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',Mu»  expcctalinn  of  thp  English  mnniifaclurer  for  two  or  three 
jears ;  but  the  English  persrcutlon  in  trade  had  tho  same 
flflpct  as  French  persecution  in  religion ;  fur  aoon  after  the 
Irish  veavers  settled  in  France,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  almost  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  which 
Blurt  now  rival  England,  and  will  rival  her  much  more  than 
iRland  could  bav«  done,  not  only  drawing  aAcr  them  tho 
wool  aud  yam,  but  enabling  them  to  work  up  their  own 
lit  the  same  time ;  by  wliicli  impolitic  ihchauto,  instead 
ti  allowing  Ireland  to  manufacture  her  own  wool,  England 
Mtabli»hMl  the  manufacture  uf  that  wool  In  foreign  countries 
1th  a  further  manufacture  of  twice  or  thrice  as  much  more 
k«idos,  and  now  they  can  imdcrscll  not  only  England,  but  the 
Irish  t/Kj.  These  are  some  of  the  many  evil  consequences 
which  have  attended  this  narrow  principle. 

*'  Let  as  DOW  consider  what  consequences  must  follow  the 
future  pursuit  of  the  same  principle. 

"  I.  In  respect  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  British  em- 
pire, is  there  not  even  a  benefit  in  being  in  some  degree  rivalled 
in  trade,  if  only  by  the  subjects  of  our  own  government  ?  Ih 
not  such  a  riTalship  necessary  to  keep  the  English  manufao- 
tnre*  at  a  moderate  price  and  to  a  good  standard  ? 

"  Is  it  not  eren,  upon  a  deep  consideration,  the  interest  of  a 
trading  nation  to  employ  those  manufacturers  who  work  the 
cheapest?  And  is  it  not  in  this  that  the  great  secret  of  all 
nnnmerce  consists? 

"  Would  it,  or  does  it  hurt  the  British  empire  that  Ireland 
should  (if  it  were  true  that  she  could  or  did)  work  cheaper 
than  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire,  more  than  it  hurts  her  that 
Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  should  work  cheaper  than  Devoit- 
shire  or  Cornwall  ?  Can  any  man  of  open  understanding 
consider  Ireland  but  in  the  light  of  four  or  five  great  counties 
added  to  England  advantageously  for  water  carriage,  cut 
by  a  large  Davigable  river  ? 

"  This  thing  of  trade  is  very  little  understood ;  there  is  a 
distinction  not  thought  of  that  may  explain  the  whole.  The 
interest  of  the  manufacturers,  nay,  the  interest  of  the  landed 
men,  are  in  some  sense  to  be  separated  from  the  interest  of 
the  nation,  in  the  consideration  of  the  great  interest  of 
the  British  Empire. 
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*^  The  British  Empire  is  one  merchant  This  merchant 
employs  four  sets  of  manufacturers,  and  the  products  of  four 
farms : — The  manufacturers  and  farms  of  England ;  the  ma- 
nufacturers and  farms  of  Scotland ;  the  manufacturers  and 
farms  of  Ireland ;  the  manufacturers  and  farms  of  America. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  other  goyemmentSy 
each  of  which,  in  the  same  sense,  is  a  great  merchant  toa 
Now  it  is  very  evident  (and  it  is  that  which  causes  the  delu- 
sion) that  in  the  first  view  of  the  manu&cturers  of  England, 
and  the  farmers  and  owners  of  the  farms  of  England,  would 
seem  to  do  well  for  themselves,  if  they  were  to  prevail  upon 
the  great  British  merchant  to  employ  them  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goods,  and  to  use  the  products  of  their  farms  only; 
for  then,  as  there  would  be  fewer  to  manufacture,  and  as  ^e 
product  would  be  less,  then  the  manufacturers  and  the  owners  of 
farms  would  for  a  time  oblige  that  great  merchant  to  pay  them 
more  wages  for  their  labour,  and  greater  prices  for  their  produce. 
But  what  must  follow  after  a  little  time  ?  This  great  mer- 
chant must  become  a  little  one,  for  he  must  contract  his  deal- 
ings, not  employ  so  many  hands,  nor  work  so  much  produce. 
He  might  sell  the  loss  quantity  for  awhile  to  a  higher  profit  on 
whjit  he  sold,  but  he  would  be  still  a  great  loser  though  he 
did,  because  a  loss  profit  upon  a  much  greater  quantity  would, 
upon  the  total,  be  a  far  greater  gain. 

"  But  he  would  not  even  sell  that  loss  quantity  at  a  higher 
price  for  any  continuance  of  time. 

"  Another  government,  a  groat  merchant  too,  acting  upon 
more  enlarfrcd  principles,  would  work  cheaper,  and  would 
work  more,  nay,  would  by  degrees  employ  the  manufacturers 
and  farms  of  Scotland,  the  manufacturers  and  farms  of 
Ireland,  the  manufacturers  and  farms  of  America,  besides  its 
own  manufacturers,  and  products  of  its  own  farms ;  for  both 
out  of  spite  and  necessity  they  would  and  must  work  for, 
and  supply  the  other  groat  merchant,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  can  never  be  prevented  in  the  long  run. 

"  Thus  the  vain  attempts  of  penal  restrictions  and  penal 
laws,  have  long  since  suflliciently  jjroved  abortive,  and  therefore, 
upon  the  whole,  the  principles  of  confining  or  restricting  trade 
in  regard  to  any  member  of  the  British  empire,  is  an  absurd 
principle,  and  the  reverse  of  it  (possibly)  cannot  be  carried  too 
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fcr  for  Uie  interest  of  the  British  empire:  and  the  commerce 
of  the  British  empire  absolutely  requires  and  dttmnnds  no  re- 
■traint  tbrouj^hout  tlio  whole;  and  even  the  real  and  lasting  in- 
terest of  the  English  manufacturer,  and  the  English  landed 
irrotiemaa,  requires  and  demands  the  extension  of  the  common 
Ubert;  of  comnicrco  to  ail  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain; 
becfUtae,  ihoitgh  their  immediate  protit  or  gain  confounds  their 
jodgmeol :  in  truth,  and  in  the  end,  their  welfare,  the  exten- 
lion  and  duration  of  their  trade,  depends  upon  the  full  and 
free  employment  of  the  whole. 

**  The  cliruutc  of  Ireland,  the  situation  of  Ireland,  the  ma- 
Bofoctures  of  Ireland,  are  the  same  as  those  of  England. 

"  If  England,  therefore,  prohibits  any  of  the  commodities 
of  Ireland,  being  such  as  serve  for  the  foundation  of  manu- 
tutans,  it  is  furnishing  the  materials  of  trade  to  foreign 
nations,  and  our  most  dangerous  rivals,  for  they  will  get 
thorn  if  England  docs  not  take  them ;  or,  if  not  commodi- 
ties that  are  the  premiums  of  manufactures,  they  will  hurt 
England  more  by  being  imported  to  other  nations  than  to 
England,  because,  if  England  re-exported  those  commodities, 
or,  by  consuming  them,  exjiorted  more  of  her  own,  or  ex- 
ported both,  the  tonnage  and  advanced  profit  would  redound 
to  England ;  and  England,  being  possessed  of  the  whole 
profit  of  both  nations,  conid  fix  her  own  price  upon  the 
whole :  the  same  advantage  would  accrue  to  England  upon 
the  re-exportation  of  Irish  manufactures  from  England. 

"  And  if  England  prohibits  the  importation  of  any  one 
nuiniifncture  of  Ireland  into  Eugland,  which  is  Ireland's 
chief  market,  the  Irish  must  do  one  of  two  things, — 

"  1.  They  must  either  take  up  some  other  manufacture, 
which  would  still  interfere  with  another  manufacture  of  Eng- 
land, and  so  recoil,  time  after  time,  upon  England,  with  the 
same  force,  and  produce  the  same  evil,  if  it  be  an  evil. 

"  2.  Or  they  must,  if  hunted  from  one  manufacture  to 
another,  till  they  are  left  quiet  in  none,  fly  the  country,  and 
settle  in  the  provinces  of  France  or  Spain,  &c,,  to  which 
countries  the  encouragement  given  concurring  with  the  same- 
ness of  their  religion,  too  natiu-ally  leads  them,  and  this  will 
produce  the  same  eifect,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  woollen 
maaufacture  before  mentioned. 
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<<  3.  Or  at  the  best,  they  will  transplant  themselves  an< 
their  manufactures  to  America,  where  there  is  more  liberty^ 
more  property  to  be  easily  acquired,  and  where  it  is  presumeA^ 
their  manufacture,  or  rivalship,  will  not  be  contented  to  b^ 
less  dangerous,  but  for  very  many  reasons  are  to  be  apprc^ 
bended  a  great  deal  more. 

*^  But  the  pursuit  of  measures  upon  this  principle  has  had 
an  effect  compounded  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  will 
have  it  much  more,  if  farther  continued 

^*  Is  it  not  a  fatal  discouragement  of  all  arts  and  industry 
in  that  kingdom,  that  the  moment  they  turn  themselves  to  any 
one  manufacture,  and  have  brought  it  to  some  perfection,  the 
English  manufacturers,  by  their  clamour,  and  the  local  inter- 
est of  particular  boroughs  and  counties,  are  able  to  drive  them 
from  it,  though  expressly  countenanced  by  it,  and  invited  to 
it  at  the  beginning  by  the  English  ? 

"  Is  it  not  absurd  to  forget,  that  if  you  destroy  Ireland  as 
a  rival  in  the  English  trade,  you  cannot  destroy  France  cind 
other  countries,  which  will  work  as  cheap  as  Ireland,  and  will 
force  their  commerce  by  much  greater  helps,  and  support  it 
by  a  jM)wer  you  often  dare  not  resist  ? 

"  Is  there  even  common  sense  in  restraining  Ireland,  in 
particular  as  to  these  manufactures,  which  neither  England 
nor  Ireland  together  can  jointly  supply  ? 

"  This  i)rocecding,  in  respect  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  ma- 
nifestly tends  to  keep  the  common  Irish  still  idle,  still  dan- 
gerous, and  still  popishly  inclined  (for  the  laws  agains^t 
popery  can  lay  no  hold  on  beggars)  and  to  continue  them 
estranged  to  the  English  government.  What  reason  can  be 
given  to  encouraire  trade  and  manufactures  in  Scotland,  witli 
a  view  to  enrich  and  civilize  the  people  there,  which  does  not 
hold  at  least  with  equal  force  in  regard  to  Ireland?  Cer- 
tciinly  the  importance  of  finding  employment  for  them  is  still 
greater,  because  their  poverty  is  equal,  and  their  number 
infinitely  more.  Of  two  millions  of  souls  in  Ireland,  one 
millitm  five  hundred  thousand  are  pai)ists,  and  live  on  potatoes 
and  milk ;  the  whole  food  of  one  family  of  that  class  of  the 
l)eople,  is  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  the  roots  j)roduced  from 
half  an  aero  of  land ;  their  labour  (if  they  can  find  employ, 
ment)  but  fourpence  per  day.     It  is  reviving  old  prejudices 
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fcSwm  En(!lanil  nnJ  Ireland,  which  have  slept  for  a  long 
ttoc,  and  otight  to  sleep  for  ever.  It  is  cruel  that  a  people, 
who,  by  the  balance  of  their  trade,  which  all  centres  in  Eng- 
Uait—^ij  the  rents  of  one-third  of  their  kingdom,  which  are 
ipent  in  England, — should  be  abandoned  by  the  English, 
whom  they  have  every  tie  in  cammon  blood,  language, 
kn^  and  interest." 


CHAPTER    III. 


FROM  1752  TO  1757. 


Petitions  to  Parliament  on  bnmdingr  Sheep  with  Pitch  and  Tut,  and  on  fthe 
and  deceitful  winding  of  Fleeces — The  names  of  Towns  and  Districts  tnm 
which  Petitions  were  sent,  showing  where  the  Woollen  Manufiwtiiro  wm 
carried  on  in  England — Witnesses  examined — Report  of  the  Select  Cooi- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons^A  Reriew  of  the  Manulkcturers'  Com- 
plaints against  the  Wool  Grower^  in  Two  P)unphlets»  bj  Smith,  Compiler 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Wool — Memoires  sur  les  Laines — The  Fleece,  by 
J.  Dyer — Breeds  of  Sheep  suited  to  various  Soils  and  Climates— On  the 
Process  of  Sorting  Wool — Wools  adapted  to  different  Purposes  On  expor- 
tation of  British  Wools— Smuggling  of  Wool — Process  of  the   WooUeo 

Manu&cture — Improvement  in  Spinning — Spinning  Machines — Weaving 

Fulling — Factories  first  erected  for  the  Employment  of  Parochial  Poor 

Paul's   Spinning   Machine — The   Manufacturing   Towns  and   Villages   in 
Yorkshire — Foreign  Trade  in  Woollens. 

Having  now  given  the  purport  of  various  pamphlets  pub- 
lished before  and  about  the  period  when  Smith's  Memoirs  of 
Wool  was  written,  as  regarded  Ireland,  and  taken  thereby  a 
review  of  those  measures  which  tended  to  restrict  and  shackle 
the  manufactures  of  that  country,  and  to  continue  that  feeling 
of  distress  and  consequent  dissatisfaction,  till  more  liberal  and 
just  measures  were  pursued,  I  shall  now  revert  to  the  mea- 
sures adopted  in  England  with  respect  to  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. 

In  the  year  1752,  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  manufacturing  districts,  praying  for  the 
interference  of  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cus- 
tom which  then  prevailed  of  branding  sheep  with  pitch  and 
tar  ;  also  to  prevent  false  and  deceitful  winding  of  the  fleece, 
and  complaining  of  the  deamcss  of  wooL 

The  purport  will  be  best  explained  by  a  copy  of  the  petition 
which  was  sent  from  Leeds,  stating, — 

*'  That  the  woollen  manufacture  is  the  most  extensive  and 
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Wwwtinp  branch  of  commerce,  and  tho  most  cortoin  source 

"^riches  to  thcsL'  kingdoms,  as  it  contributes  more  than  any 

otter  to  tho  employment  and  comfortable  support  of  the  poor, 

to  the  increase  of  the  people,  and  to  the  advance  of  the  value  of 

land,  bjr  the  ready  consumption  of  its  produce ;  and  that  the  wool 

of  the  natoral  growth  of  our  country  occasions,  through  the 

freat  demand  for  our  ^oods  abroad,  a  balance  in  our  favour, 

more  than  all  the  other  branches  of  our  trade,  are  truths  so 

tocontcstable,  that  the  merchantH  and  the  manufacturers  of 

woollen  goods,  assuring  themBclvcs  that  whateyer  is  offered 

to  Parliament  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  their  nianufac- 

tuns,  win  meet  with  a  candid  and  cordial  reception,  and  that 

it  is  but  needful  to  represent  their  grievances,  in  order  to 

secure  their  effectual  redress,  are  induced  to  lay  before  the 

Honourable  the  Uouse  of  Commons  an  account  of  the  present 

practices  of  the  wool  growers,  in  tho  marking  of  their  sheep, 

and  the  winding  of  their  wool,  of  the  pernicious  consequences 

attending  such  practices,  and  of  the  methods  proposed  for  the 

remedying  of  them. 

"  £a  order  to  distinguish  each  grower's  sheep  feeding  on 
conimoD  grounds,  it  has  been  the  ancient  custom  to  put  a 
mark  of  pitch,  tar,  and  other  ingredients,  capable  of  enduring 
tbe  sererities  of  the  weather  upon  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  sheep :  but  of  late  years  they  have  in  many  places  loaded 
the  fieece,  as  well  on  the  sheep  feeding  od  commons  as  in  in- 
cloeed  grounds,  with  such  excessive  quantities  of  marking 
ifaff,  in  order  to  increase  its  weight,  that  the  manufacture  has 
been  rendered  universally  difficult,  and  too  frequently  unpro- 
fitable. That  in  order  to  make  it  workable,  the  manufacturer 
is  obliged  to  clip  off,  with  the  mark,  so  much  wool  as  occa- 
sions a  very  great  waste  of  that  valuable  commodity,  whereby 
tbe  employment  of  the  poor,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  for 
exportation  are  much  lessened ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  attention  of  tbe  must  careful  manufacturers,  the 
marking  stuff  is  wrought  up  into  goods  of  all  sorts,  which, 
when  finished,  (those  especially  of  Ught  colours)  are  so  spotted 
and  stuned  thereby,  that  their  value  and  credit  are  greatly 
impaired,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  woollen  cloths  it 
is  impracticable  to  discover  many  of  those  spots  before  the 
piece  comes  from  the  press  fitted  for  sale. 
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^'  The  fraudulent  winding  of  wool  is  a  crime  of  ancient  dat 
and  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  (when  the  impoi 
ance  of  their  manufactures  to  their  native  country  could  not  I 
experience  be  so  highly  esteemed  by  her  inhabitants  as  in  the 
latter  days,)  induced  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  (23  Hem 
VIII.  c  17)  enacting,  'that  no  person  should  wind  within  ai 
fleece,  clay,  lead,  stones,  tail,  deceitful  locks,  cotts,  eal 
comber,  lambs*  wool,  or  any  other  thing  whereby  the  flee< 
might  be  more  weighty,  to  the  deceit  and  loss  of  the  buye 
upon  pain  of  the  seller  of  any  such  deceitful  wool  to  forfeits 
every  such  fleece  sixpence/ 

*^  Notwithstanding  this  salutary  law,  that  crime  has  bee 
growing  upon  us,  and  now,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kin^ 
dom,  the  wool  growers,  in  order  to  increase  the  weight  an 
enhance  the  price  of  the  wool,  permit  to  be  wound  up  in  tli 
fleeces,  wool  of  inferior  qualities,  as  tail  wool,  shank-lockj 
clag-locks,  unwashed  wool,  skin-wool,  lambs'  wool,  cotte 
wool,  and  also  clay,  stones,  dung,  sand,  and  other  filth,  t 
the  inconceivable  loss  and  deceit  of  the  manufacturers,  sctc 
ral  of  whom  have  found  in  many  parcels  of  wool  a  total  los 
of  one-fifteenth  of  the  weight  they  bought  and  paid  for,  occ« 
sioned  wholly  by  the  large  brands  or  marks  thereon,  and  th 
deceitful  winding  comi)laincd  of;  and  in  truth  they  now  fin 
very  few  parcels  of  wool  fairly  wound,  and  free  from  brand. 
"  The  method  proposed  for  the  suppression  of  this  iniqui 
tons  practice  is,  that  a  law  be  passed  enacting, — 

"  1.  That  all  growers  of  wool  in  Groat  Britain  shall  clip  off,  o 
cause  to  be  clipped  otf,  from  every  fleece,  before  tliey  shear  thei 
sheep,  or  wind  tlieir  wool,  tlie  brands  or  marks  thereon  made  witi 
piteli,  tar,  or  utiier  marking  stuif,  together  with  all  dung  and  dirt 
wiii(rli  hangs  to  tlu?  skirt  of  tlic  fleece,  or  upon  the  staple  of  tli 
wool,  and  adds  to  the  weij^ht,  or  is  injurious  to  the  quality  tliereol 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  to  tlie  buyer  five  shillings  per  tod  of  2811)*.  oi 
every  parcel  of  wool  wherein  any  fleece  so  wound  up  with  anj 
such  mark  or  brand,  dung,  or  otiier  dirt  thereon  shall  be  found 
to  be  recovered  before  one  of  llis  Majesty's  justices  of  the  |H*ace  ir 
Uic  neighbourhood,  in  a  summary  way,  or  by  an  action  of  debt  ir 
one  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  at  the  option  of  the  party  ag- 
grieved. 

"  2.  That  no  grower  of  wool  shall  wind,  or  put  in,  or  suffer  U 
be  wound,  or  put  within  any  fleece  of  wool,  any  clay,  lead,  dung 
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■><MM,  suid,  tail,  or  n  hank -locks,  clag-v>'ool.  or  deceitful  locks, 
'Iru-wool,  niort-wool,  or  [lart  of  nny  utlier  fleece  of  wool,  more 
liiDgrnw)  iipnn,  or  is  clipped  off,  from  one  of  the  same  slieep  at 
l^ume  tiiui;)  nor  shall  wind  or  permit  to  be  wound  any  tail-wool 
tf  dunk -wool,  nor  any  otiier  6ltli  or  deceit  whatsoever,  wiicrcby 
Ike  Scece  may  be  made  more  weighty,  la  the  prejudice  of  the 
bayrr;  nor  shall  wind  up,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  fleece  wool  not 
nifficiently  rivered  or  washed,  under  the  penalty  of  five  shillings 
pcf  tod  upon  ihi!  wliole  purcel. 

t.  That  if  any  person,  whether  jobber,  woolstnpler,  or  other 
(except  wool  growers)  shall  sell,  or  eitposr  (o  finle,  any  wool  with  ' 
mil  brand  or  mark  thereon,  or  wound  in  tlie  deceitful  manner 
before  complained  of,  lie  shall  be  eubject  to  a  penalty  of  ton  ahil- 
Ibgi  for  etery  tod  of  sueh  deceitful  wool  by  him  sold  or  expoaiKl 
to  Hie,  and  so,  proportionally,  for  a  greater  or  less  quantity. 
"4.  That  within  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  all  other  countiei 
i  places,  where  licensed  wool-winders  have  been  heretofore  em* 
ployed,  the  same  shall  be  still  continued,  on  condition  every  such  ' 
■  wiiiilcr  .shall  liiLo  a  liwnse  at  the  Quiirter  Sossioiis  where  !»■  ro- 
ndel, next  after  Lady-day  yearly,  and  be  sworn  to  wind  according 
to  tbii  act,  (his  name,  place  of  abode,  and  such  license  to  be 
recorded  by  the  cleric  of  the  peace,  for  which  oath  and  record  he 
ia  to  pay  three  shillings,  and  no  more,)  in  order,  that  if  guilty  of 
luifiur  winding,  he  may  hare  the  punishment  due  to  wilful  and 
eormpt  perjury." 

That  petition,  as  well  as  others,  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  as  those  petitions 
record  the  description  of  wool,  and  consequently  of  woollen 
manu&cture,  in  which  each  place  or  district  was  at  this  period 
most  interested,  it  may  he  useful  to  insert  the  preamble  of  the 
Report,  so  as  to  give  a  clear  view  thereof: 

"  Rbport  from  the  Committee  upon  the  Petitions  relat- 
"ingtothe  false  Winding  of  Wool,  and  the  Marking 
"of  Sheep  with  Pitch  and  Tar. 

"  The  Committee,  to  whom  the  petition  of  several  persons 
whose  names  are  thereunto  subscribed,  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  other  merchants,  woolstaplera,  clothiers,  makers,  and  ma^ 
nufacturers  of  worsted  yarn,  broad  cloth,  camblets,  calliman- 
coes,  stuffn,  and  other  woollen  goods,  in  the  town  and  parish  of 
Leeds,  in  the  Wcst-IUdinp  of  the  county  of  York;  and  also. 
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the  petition  of  the  merchants,  woolstaplers,  and  other  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  woollen  goods,  in  the  town  and  parish  of 
Halifax^  in  the  West-Riding  of  the  county  of  York ;  and  also, 
the  petition  of  the  woolcombers,  worsted  weavers,  woolsta- 
plcrs,  clothiers,  and  other  manufacturers  of  wool  in  the  city  of 
Norwich^  in  the  county  of  the  same  city ;  and  also,  the  peti- 
tion of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  the  borough  of  Sudbury^ 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  places  adjacent,  in  behalf  of 
themselves,  and  many  others ;  and  also,  the  petition  of  the 
clothiers  and  manufacturers  of  woollen  cloths  in  the  towns  of 
Fromej  Beckingtan^  and  the  villages  adjacent,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset ;  and  also,  the  petition  of  the  serge  makers  of  Culm- 
stocky  in  the  county  of  Devon;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  several 
persons,  whose  names  are  thereunto  subscribed,  on  behalf 
of  themselves,  and  other  merchants,  woolstaplers,  clothiers, 
makers,  and  manufacturers  of  worsted  yams,  bays,  and  other 
woollen  goods,  in  the  ancient  town  and  borough  of  Colchester^ 
in  the  county  of  Essex ;  and  also  the  petition  of  woolstaplers, 
dealers  in  wool,  and  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  in  the 
city  of  LondoTij  borough  of  Southicarky  and  other  places  adja- 
cent thereto;  and  also,  the  petition  of  the  several  persons 
whose  names  are  thereunto  subscribed,  in  behalf  of  themselves 
and  other  merchants,  woolstaplers,  clothiers,  makers,  and 
manufacturers  of  worsted-yarns,  broad-cloth,  camblets,  stuffs, 
and  other  woollen  goods  in  the  town  and  parish  of  JVakefield^ 
in  the  West-Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  the  villages 
adjacent ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  clothiers  and  manufac- 
turers of  woollen  cloths,  in  the  towns  of  IVestbury^  Heytes- 
bun/j  and  Wamnnster^  and  villages  adjacent,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts ;  and  also,  the  i)etition  of  the  woollen  manufacturers 
of  the  several  towns  of  Castle-Heddinghaniy  Sibble-Hedding' 
ftamj  and  HaUted^  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves, and  many  others ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  and  staj)lers,  in  the  towns  of  Huntingdon^  St. 
Ivesy  St.  NeotSy  and  KimboUoUy  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon, 
in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  many  others ;  and  also,  the  i)eti- 
tion  of  the  several  manufacturers  in  the  county  of  Suffolk^ 
who  consume  very  large  quantities  of  fleece  wool,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  worsted-yarns,  siiys,  and  other  woollen  goods ;  and  also, 
the  petition  of  the  clothiers,   German  serge-manufacturcrs, 
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fooliUpIera,  and  other  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  woolleti 
gmis,  ill  tbe  borough  of  Devizes,  in  the  county  of  Wilts ; 
ud  «bo,  the  petition  of  the  clothiers,  woolstaplcrs,  wool- 
eonibcrs,  stuff-mokere,  &c,  in  the  town  of  Cirencester,  in  the 
Tomtj  of  Gloucester,  and  parts  adjacent ;  and  also,  the  peti- 
tion of  the  BCTcral  clotliiors,  woolstaplers,  ahalloon  and  calli- 
Diaococ  makers,  and  makers  of  other  woollen  goods,  whose 
names  are  thereunto  subscribed,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
auny  others,  in  the  towns  and  parishes  of  Bradford,  Birttal, 
Krighleif,  GuUeley,  Calverler/,  and  Bingley,  in  the  West- 
ItidJng  of  the  county  of  York ;  and  also,  the  petition  of  the 
Mreral  bay-manufacturers,  inhabitants  of  Booking  and  Brain- 
trtt,  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  and  also,  the  petition  of  the 
manufaflurers  of  wool,  at  Saffron  Walden,  in  behalf  of  them- 
«elres  and  others ;  and  also,  the  petition  of  the  clothiers,  wool- 
staplers,  and  manufacturers  of  wool  in  and  near  the  borough  of 
Andover,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  whose  names  are 
thereunto  subscribed,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  dealers 
in  wool ;  and  abo,  the  petition  of  the  woollen  manufacturers 
and  staplers,  and  other  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
TtuaUom,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  and  also  the  petition  of 
the  woolcombers,  staplers,  worsted-makers,  and  hosiers  in 
tbe  town  of  Nottvagkam,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many 
others,  persona  concerned  in  the  worsted  manufactories  in 
and  about  Nottingham;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  gentie- 
men,  clergy,  wool-growers,  and  manufacturers  of  woollen 
goods  in  tbe  forest  of  PendU,  and  in  the  parishes  of  CohUf 
Burnley,  Fadiham,  Dotmam,  ClUhero,  and  WhaUy,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  clothiers, 
woolstaplers,  woolcombers,  stuff-makers,  &c.,  in  the  town  of 
Tttbary,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  parts  adjacent; 
and  also  the  petition  of  the  gentlemen,'  woolstaplers,  manu- 
facturers, and  other  dealers  in  wool,  living  and  residing  near 
and  in  the  town  or  borough  of  Grantham,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  clothiers,  woolstaplers, 
and  manufacturers  of  wool,  in  or  near  the  borough  of  Shat- 
tony  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  whose  names  arc  thereunto  sub- 
scribed, on  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  dealers  in  wool ; 
and  also  the  petition  of  the  serge-makers,  drugget-makers, 
and  principal  manufaeturers  of  fleece  wool  in  the  towns  of 
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WeUington  and  MSvertoUy  and  parts  adjacent,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
gentlemen,  clergy,  and  principal  graziers  in  that  part  of  the 
West-Riding  of  the  county  of  York  called  Craven^  and  places 
adjacent ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  hosiers,  woolcombers, 
woolstaplers,  and  makers  and  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods 
in  the  borough  of  Leicester^  whose  names  are  thereunto  sub- 
scribed, in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many  others  of  the  said 
borough  and  county  of  Leicester ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the 
staplers  and  clothiers,  and  other  manufactiurers  in  the  town  of 
Dorchester^  and  places  adjacent ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the 
mayor,  capital  burgesses,  and  assistants,  together  with  the 
merchants,  woolstaplers,  serge-manufacturers,  and  clothiers 
of  the  town  and  liberty  of  Tiverton^  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  others  concerned  in  the  woollen 
manufactures;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  clothiers  and 
manufacturers  of  woollen  cloth  in  or  near  the  town  of  Stour- 
bridge^  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  whose  names  are  thereunto 
subscribed;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  clothiers,  master- 
weavers,  and  woolstaplers  in  the  borough  of  Kiddemnnsler^ 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many 
thousands  employed  by  them ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the 
clothiers,  serge-makers,  and  others  concerned  in  the  woollen 
manufacture  within  the  town  and  borough  of  Honitoji^  in  the 
county  of  Devon;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  merchants, 
tradesmen,  clothiers,  and  others,  whose  names  are  thereunto 
subscribed,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many  others  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  in  the  several 
towns  and  ])arishes  of  Bochdale  and  Burj/^  and  in  the  Forest 
of  Rossendale^  in  the  county  of  Lancaster ;  and  also  the  j>c- 
tition  of  the  high  sheriff,  justices  of  the  peace,  gentlemen  of 
the  grand  jury,  and  others,  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  wool- 
growers,  at  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  hold 
at  Lancaster^  in  and  for  the  said  County^  on  Tuesday,  the 
14th  day  of  January,  1752;  and  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council  of  the  coq)oration  of  Lancaster^  and  of  others, 
justices  of  the  j)eace,  gentlemen,  clergy,  freeholders,  and  wool- 
gn)wers  in  the  hundred  of  LoTmlale^  within  the  same  county; 
and  also  the  petition  of  the  several  persons  wliose  names  are 
thereunto  subscribed,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  nier- 
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chants,  woolstaplers,  clothiers,  makers  and  manufacturers  of 
cottons,  linseys,  worsted  hose,  worsted  yam,  and  other  woollen 
goods  in  the  town  of  Kendal^  in  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  several  persons  whose  names 
arc  thereunto  subscribed,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  other 
woolstaplers,  woolcombers,  worsted-weavers,  and  woollen 
manufacturers  in  the  city  of  Coventry^  were  referred,  piur- 
suant  to  the  order  of  the  House,  proceeded  to  examine  the 
matter  of  such  petitions.'* 

And  to  prove  the  allegations  of  the  petitions  of  the  mer- 
chants and  woollen  manufacturers  of  the  town  of  Leeds^  com- 
plaining of  the  damage  done  the  woollen  manufactures  by 
marking  sheep  with  pitch  and  tar,  and  the  increase  thereof  of 
late  years ;  the  fraudulent  winding  of  wool,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  law  to  prevent  the  said  evils,  the  agents  for  the 
petition  called 

Mr.  Joshua  Ratner,  of  Leeds,  merchant,  whose  evidence 
went  to  show,  that  for  seven  years  the  price  of  wool  had 
increased ;  that  the  pitch  and  tar  in  each  pack  of  wool  had 
increased  from  6  to  8  lbs.  to  12  to  16  lbs.  each.  Sheep  were 
frequently  branded  ivnce  a  year,  and  once  would  be  sufficient. 
\Vo«;l  had  risen  in  price  from  10s.  to  17s.  per  tod;  that  the 
ri<e  was  occasioned  by  the  large  demand  for  the  manufac- 
tures ;  and  that  he  had  been  frequently  obliged  to  buy  wool 
much  marked,  to  keep  liis  servants  at  work :  he  produced 
srvcral  branches  of  manufactures,  and  showed  in  what  manner 
thcv  were  affected  by  the  tar  marks.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  quantity  of  wool  grown  in  Great  Britain  was  about 
*iOO,000  packs. 

Mk.  John  Browning,  woolstapler : — The  quantity  of  wool 
lf>st  to  the  nation  by  branding  the  sheep  with  pitch  and  tar  is 
half,  or  nearly  two-tliirds  of  the  wool  contained  in  the  pitch 
f»r  tar  mark.  The  annual  consinnption  of  wool  in  England 
i<  about  000,000  packs.  They  reckon  about  6  lbs.  of  wool  in 
each  pack  wasted  by  means  of  the  pitch  and  tar. 

3Ir.  Joseph  Hammond  gave  evidence  to  the  frauds  com- 
mitted by  false  winding. 

Mr.  David  Stansfeld,  manufacturer  of  broad  cloths  and 

kerseys: Very  often  find  deceit  in  the  winding:  find  in  the 

fleeces  cotts,  lumps  of  dirt,  mort-wool ;  coarse,  short,  shank- 
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locks,  and  several  sorts  of  refuse,  dirt,  and  sometimes  sand ; 

that  the  practice  of  false  winding  has  increased  for  ten  years. 

He  produced  fleeces  to  prove  his  statements. 
Mr.  John  Hustler,  woolcomher  and  sorter  of  wool,  cod- 

firmed  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Stansfeld. 

To  prove  the  allegations  in  the  petition  from  Norwich : — 
Mr.  Edmund  Gurney,  stuff-maker,  calculated  the  loss  by 

pitch  and  tar  at  5  lbs.  per  pack,  and  he  confirms  the  evidence 

before  given,  as  to  frauds  committed  by  false  winding. 

Having  examined  the  above-mentioned  witnesses,  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  the  following  resolutions : — 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  the  marking  of  sheep 
with  pitch  and  tar,  and  not  clipping  the  mark  off,  before  the  fleece 
is  wound  up,  and  exposed  for  sale,  occasions  a  great  waste  of  wool, 
and  is  very  detrimental  to  the  woollen  manufacture  of  the  kingdom. 

**  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  great  abuses  are  prac- 
tised in  the  winding  of  wool  for  sale,  by  wrapping  in  a  fleece  of 
good  wool,  several  other  fleeces,  or  parts  of  fleeces,  of  different 
and  inferior  qualities,  and  exposing  them  to  sale,  for  the  same 
price,  as  if  the  whole  quantity  was  of  the  same  quality,  and  of 
equal  goodness ;  and  by  winding  in  the  fleeces  for  sale,  several 
sorts  of  damaged  wool,  such  as  clag-locks,  mort-wool,  and  un- 
washed wool,  to  the  great  deceit  and  loss  of  the  buyer,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  the  kingdom. 

**  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  great  abuses  are  prac- 
tised in  the  winding  up  in  the  fleeces,  dirt,  dung,  and  sand,  and 
other  rubbish,  to  increase  the  weight,  which  abuses  arc  a  great 
deceit  and  loss  to  the  buyer,  and  prejudicial  to  the  woollen  trade 
of  this  kingdom. 

^*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee^  that  all  sellers  of  wool 
shall  be  obliged  to  clip  off*  from  every  fleece,  before  the  shearing 
or  winding  thereof,  the  brand  or  mark  thereon  made  with  pitch  or  tar. 

'*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  no  seller  of 
wool  shall  wind  or  put  into  one  fleece  more  than  grows  on,  or  is 
clipped  off"  from  one  sheep  at  one  clipping. 

•*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  more  effectual 
provision  be  made  hy  law  for  preventing  all  sellers  of  wool  from 
winding  or  wrapping  in  any  fleece  for  sale  any  damaged  wool, 
tails,  cotts,  clag-wool,  mort-wool,  lambs'  wool,  skin  wool,  or 
unwashed  wool,  or  any  dirt,  dung,  stones,  sand,  or  other  rubbish, 
to  the  deceit  and  loss  of  the  buyer. 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  brands  or 
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■wriu>  pnt  upon  laoibs  nitli  pitcli  and  tar,  shall  be  clipped  off' 
Mf^m  well  lambs  are  shorn. 

"Thst  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  all  feltmongtrs 
iad  akitiners,  vhcti  they  pull  off  the  wool  from  the  skins  of  any 
ili«ep  or  limbs,  shall  he  obliged  to  clip  off  tlie  brands  or  marks 
nude  thereon  witli  pitch  and  tar. 

"  That  it  IB  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  all  sellers  of  vool 
be  restnuned  from  dividing  one  fleece  into  two  or  more  parcels, 
•r  selling  the  same  as  distinct  fleeces. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  all  sellers  of  wool 
be  at  liberty  to  make  up  and  sell  clag-loeks,  mort-wool,  unwashed 
Vffol,  cotts,  tails,  or  otiier  damaged  wool  in  one  or  more  parcel  or 
parcels,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  fleece. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  no  restriction  be 
lud  upon  using  of  tar  for  salving  of  sheep,  or  other  medicinal  pur- 
pose whwisoever." 

Tbcsc  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  pn>- 

'  Aaced  great  excitement  amongst  the  wool  growpra   in   the 

agricultural    districta,  and    in    consequence   Mr.  Smith,    the 

ccnniriler  of  "  Memoirs  of  Wool,"  published  three  pamphlets 

in  1753,  entitled,— 

"  A   RiTiKw   OF  TUB   Mamofactdbbrs'   Cohplaints 

"  AQAINBT  THB    WoOL-GroWKRS." 

The  first  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Part  I.,"  wherein,  "  Of 
I^tcli  and  Tar  Marks, — the  Excess,  the  Injury,  and  th^ 
respectire  Remedies,  are  considered  minutely,"  commencei} 

■<  As  justice  is  reciprocally  due,  not  only  between  indiTidoala, 
but  each  collectiTe  branch  of  a  community,  ao  in  our's,  the 
woollen  manufacturers  have  a  title  to  favour  bendes.  With 
these  sentiments,  and  in  this  disposition,  I  set  down  to  review 
their  last  year's  compUunts  to  Parliament,  occasioned  by  dear- 
nesB  of  wool,  which  (aaid  they)  being  a  temptation  to  increase 
the  weight,  produced  these  bad  effects : — 

"  1.  Excessive  marking  and  branding  with  pitch  and  tar. 

"  2.  False  and  deceitful  winding. 

"  The  former  a  detriment  to  the  manufacturer,  and  waste 
of  the  materials,  of  which,  through  large  demands  for  goods, 
there  had  been  scarcity  to  a  degree  of  want.  The  latter  a 
fraud,  and  consequently  an  injury  to  the  buyer. 

"  To  both  these,  certain  remedies,  then  proposed,  not 
having  obtained  the  desired  approbation,  and  the  maoufac- 
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turcrs  remaining  on  that  account  dissatisfied,  it  was  therefore 
thought  not  improper  to  have  the  merits  of  this  affair  calmly 
discussed  in  writing.  And  because  wool  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  bestowed  much  time  and  pains,  on  some  other 
regards,  I  was  for  that  reason  desired,  and  am  more  inclined 
to  give  it  a  full  consideration,  under  the  afore-mentioned 
articles,  adding  some  observations  on  what  has  been  occa^ 
sionally  alleged  concerning  deamess,  and  a  supposed  want 
of  wool  in  the  kingdom  of  late  years." 

Mr.  Smith  then  mentions  the  customs  in  Lincolnshire,  as 
to  branding  sheep,  and  points  out,  in  his  opinion,  the  necessity 
of  using  pitch  and  tar,  that  farmers  may  know  their  own 
sheep :  he  admits  the  evil  of  branding  with  pitch  and  tar, 
although  not  to  the  extent  as  represented  by  the  manufac- 
turers, and  suggests,  in  order  to  lessen  the  injury, — 

*'  1  St.  To  confine  all  brands  to  the  buttocks  or  hinder  legs. 
"  2nd.  To  limit  the  size  of  the  brands. 

"  3rd.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  pitch  and  tar  to  all  other  marking 
**  thought  proper  to  be  put  on  sheep." 

"  ril  then  vindicate  the  wool  growers  from  the  attacks 
made  upon  them  by  the  manufacturers,  and  call  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  unanimously  reach  forth  their  hands  to  save  and  pro- 
tect the  wool  growers  from  the  rapacious  attemj)ts  of  their 
inveterate  antagonists;  for. such,  notwithstanding  their  merit 
in  other  respects,  have  woollen  traders  been  to  wool  growers 
for  ages  and  centuries." 

The  second  pamphlet  is  written  with  a  view  to  justify  the 
wool  growers  from  the  charge  of  fraudulent  winding  the 
fleece,  and  attributes  the  mischief  of  which  the  mcinufactur- 
ers  complain,  chiefly  to  wool  jobbers,  who  purchase  the  fleece 
and  practise  these  frauds. 

The  third  pamphlet  contains  the  following  heads  con- 
cerning the  advanced  price  of  wool  for  several  years  lately 
jxast,  and  the  expediency  of  searching  into  the  cause  of  it, 
all  circumstances  considered :  also  how  best  and  most  effec- 
tually to  prevent  it  bein«r  exported  raw.  With  what  follows 
from  an  unbounded  artificial  cheapness  of  that  English  com- 
modity in  the  first  instances.  He  begins  with  the  following  : 
*'  Of  the  comparative  dearness,  through  a  supposed  want  of 
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in  rfab  IcingJom,  from  the  year  1743  to  1751  inclusive, 
beui^  nine  years  ;"  and  saya, — 

*'  True  il  is,  that  without  an  appcaranco  of  scarcity,  or 
(vbich  comes  to  the  same),  an  apprehension  of  want,  that 
cannot  be  deamcss  of  any  commodity  whatsoever.  But  wool 
has  been  comparatively  dear.  A  person  in  1751,  (it  being 
that  year  at  the  dearest)  was  obliged  to  give  1 78-  per  tod  for 
Ibe  like,  whereof  he  had  bought  ten  years  before  at  10s. 

*•  Now,  although  I  must  say,  if  a  large  demand  for  manu- 
beturcs  waa  the  sole  cause  of  the  material  bciiift  scarce,  as 
alleged  in  that  case,  the  price  was  rather  moderate  than  dear, 
eompared  with  some  of  the  dearer  seaaoDs  for  that  wool  since 
tke  R«Tolution,  or  the  common  usual  price  for  it  before  the 
Segtoration  :  yet,  must  I  also  observe,  it  is  the  first  time  that 
Aag  circumstance  alone  has  been  accounted  as  a  sufficient 
came  for  wool  being  scarce  in  England,  although  it  may  fae 
mention*-!!,  when  Ensbind  bad  both  an  uncommon  vent  for 
wooticii  gddde,  and  fur  loris  wool  grown  than  at  present,  and 
for  tee  years  past,  yet  without  any  advance  in  price  in  it,  but 
the  rcTerse.  Tbc  public  acts  of  this  kingdom  will  tell  us,  as 
likewise  our  own  memories  may,  that  another  inddent,  an  ex- 
ceeding bad  one,  hath  been  thought  to  attend  this  English 
material,  and  to  influence  the  price,  which  (it  may  be  proved) 
at  DO  time  since  the  Restoration,  till  within  seven  or  eight 
years,  hath  been  wholly  overlooked,  as  if  quite  out  of  the 
case  in  all  the  several  deliberations  that  have  been  made  in 
reference  to  wool,  viz.,  runnage,  as  certainly  complained  of 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years  successively,  and  almost  without 
interruption,  and  never  once  disputed  in  point,  or,  so  finr  as 
public  accounts  inform  us,  in  either  House  of  Parliament.  - 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  why  this  should  he  thought  a  thing 
more  incredible  for  some  seven  or  eight  years  last  post,  than 
at  some  other  periods  since  the  Revolution,  seeing  that  wc 
have  not  heard  of  any  means  used  lately  for  preventing  it, 
beyond  what  has  been  before  applied,  and  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  confessedly  (as  all  along  supposed)  without  attain- 
ing the  desired  end. 

"  Now,  though  a  false  appearance  of  scarcity,  or  an  appre- 
hension of  want,  ill  founded,  may  raise  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity for  a  season,  yet  every  advance  so  occasioned  will  be 
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of  short  continuance.  But  this  having  continued,  and  more- 
over increased  from  1743  to  1751  inclusive,  it  does  in  a  man- 
ner demonstrate  (what  the  manufacturers  have  alleged)  a  real 
want  or  scarcity,  however  that  may  have  been  occasioned ; 
and  as  it  has  not  proceeded  from  any  deficiency  of  growth, 
(for  there  never  was  the  like  quantity  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  or  any  thing  near  it,  produced  before  in  England),  so  it 
must  have  been  the  consequence  of  either  enlarged  woollen 
manufacture  trade  in  proportion,  or  of  a  clandestine  exporta- 
tion of  wool,  or  both  in  some  degree  :  if  the  former,  it  u 
nothing  strange  that  the  grower  perceived  the  fruits  of  it  in 
the  price  of  his  material,  but  very  hard  that  any  of  them 
should  have  been  so  abandoned  to  take  advantage  thence  to 
impose  upon  their  chapmen  refuse  and  rubbish  for  the  pure 
fleece  wool.  But,  notwithstanding  its  increased  growth,  the 
same  has  been  found  actually  scarce,  in  consequence  of  a 
clandestine  exportation,  as  one  cause  ;  and  if  at  the  bottom 
some  manufacturers  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  price, 
esteeming  that  any  part  of  the  grievance,  it  is  with  more  rea- 
son than  otherwise  could  be  well  granted  to  them,  and  they, 
of  course,  though  not  complaining  altogether  in  the  wrong 
place,  yet  have  been  looking  for  redress  where  it  cannot  be 
had  with  sufficient  effect  as  to  matter  of  scarcitv. 

"  Our  laws  prohibit  strictly  the  exportation  of  wool,  and, 
supposing  them  to  be  duly  observed,  the  proportion  there 
shall  be,  for  a  suflBcient  period,  between  the  quantity  produced 
and  the  quantity  exported  in  manufacture,  is  what  must  gov- 
ern the  price  (unless  our  home  consumption,  from  any  par- 
ticular reason,  should  vary  considerably) ;  and  the  measure 
of  that  proportion  must  be  the  increase  or  decrease  of  our 
woollen  exports.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  quantity  of 
wool  produced  in  England  from  the  year  1743  (when  it  first 
advanced  in  j)rice  to  the  grower)  to  this  time,  has,  for  divers 
concurrent  reasons,  been  continually  increasing  at  a  prodi- 
gious rate,  far  beyond  whatever  was  the  case  before  in  this 
kingdom ;  and,  which  is  much  to  be  remarked,  the  price  of  it, 
till  the  year  1 752,  was  all  along  advancing,  contrary  to  what 
is  usual  in  the  case  of  all  other  produce,  of  which  uncommon 
plenty  is  sure  to  create  a  proportionate  cheapness. 

^^  I   know  it  is  said  that  our  woollen   trade  hath   becD 
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mconuDonly  great  for  all  the  time  that  hath  been  mentioned ; 
■0(1  tlint  it  hath  been  considerably  bo  I  make  no  doubt  But 
Uic  question  wanted  to  be  solved  is,  whether  or  not  it  hath 
ClcctMlctl  some  given  foregoing  period,  in  a  greater  proportion 
ihsD  the  produce  of  this  may  be  thought  to  have  exceeded 
that  ?  I  say  greater,  not  only  because  (runnage  aside)  the 
■dranc^  is  not  in  any  view  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  but 
because,  even  in  that  cheaper  season,  it  was  a  general  belief 
d>at  wool  was  then  run,  though  not  in  the  excessive  quantities 
vliicb  some  extravagantly  represented,  yet  to  such  a  degree 

liftaC  it  was  publicly  and  seriously  deliberated  how  to  contrive  a 
«eheme  of  registry  that  might  prevent  it.     And  if,  all  this  consi- 

I  dercd,  there  is  room  to  believe  that  the  price  of  wool,  advancing 
tor  nine  years,  was  owing  to  our  export  trade  of  wooUens,  and 
to  tfa»t  cauoe  alone,  it  must  have  been  great  indeed :  a  glorious, 
llftppy,  providential,  good  circumstance  for  this  nation,  afflicted 
■od  distressed  as  it  was  in  other  regards  during  that  whole 
'  period !  For  here  let  us  consider,  upon  this  supposition  of 
no  runnage,  how  cheap  wool  muat  have  been  if  the  trade  had 
been  leia  than  it  was ;  consequently,  how  imposfflble  for  far- 
men,  irith  distempered  cattle,  to  pay  their  rents.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  dear  it  would  have  been,  had  not  the  quan- 
titj  of  it  increased  proportioaably  with  the  supposed  increase 
of  trade  for  those  nine  years ;  and  if  not,  the  certain  conso- 
ls, that  runnage  of  wool  in  this  period  hath  been  one 
of  its  price  advancing  so  much,  and  for  so  long  a 
eootumanee.  But  how  &r  that  hath  been  the  case,  I  presume 
not  t«  say.  Only  this  I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  tb^  from  the 
Restoration  (when  exportation  of  wool  was  first  prohibited  by 
a  irtanding  law)  to  the  year  1743,  there  is  no  time  assignable 
in  which,  seUing  dearer  than  common,  runnage  of  it  might 
not  be  assigned  for  one  cause,  so  far  as  those  memoirs  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  inform  us.  At  least  there  is  no  time 
within  the  period  mentioned,  when,  being  dearer  than  usual  in 
England,  there  was  not  reason  to  suspect  its  being  then  run, 
no  less  than  at  other  times ;  and  besides  the  following,  a  very 
authentic  example  does  strongly  evince  that  the  price  of  this 
commodity  hath  not  risen  and  fallen  with  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  our  woollen  exports,  although,  caterU  parU>ut, 
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that  must  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  not  been  influenced,  in 
some  degree,  by  the  more  or  less  runnage  of  it 

Woollen  Exports.  ^"^  «^  ^ICl?^  *^ 

17181  1     £.     ».     d.  £.    s.     «. 

17ig| £5,403,993 |    I     0    0    to       110 

\lll^ £7,376,916 |        13    6 

1738}. £4,158,643 }»       13    6 

1743  }. £3,541,558 }»        19     6 

*^  But  Custom-house  accounts,  in  this  particular,  cannot,  it 
is  said,  be  depended  upon ;  and  though  I  am  sorry  they  can- 
not so  much  as  is  to  be  wished,  yet  being  as  much  to  be 
depended  upon  at  one  time  as  at  another,  they  certainly  are 
the  best  rule  we  have  to  judge  by,  and  therefore  I  think  it 
very  material  that  the  inquiry  should  be  made,  to  the  end  it 
may  appear,  so  far  as  possible,  whether  our  laws  agunst 
exporting  wool,  intended  too  much  in  favour  of  manufacturers, 
have  availed  or  not ;  if  hitherto  they  have  not,  'tis  not  much 
to  be  expected  that  in  their  present  shape  they  ever  wilL 

"  Should  I  live  to  publish  a  second  edition  of  *  Memoirs  of 
Wool,'  I  might  perhaps  hope  to  overcome  the  prejudice  in  a 
good  measure.  In  the  meantime,  to  stem  a  little  the  torrent 
of  it,  I  shall  desire  the  thinking  reader  only  to  consider  with 
himself  what  is  honestly  intended  in  this  case  by  a  prohibi- 
tion, 

"  After  all,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  equity, 
is  the  English  wool  grower  alone  to  forego  his  natural  right 
of  selling  his  produce  at  its  natural  price  ?  I  know  I  shall 
be  readily  answered,  *  for  the  sake  of  promoting  manufac- 
tures and  foreign  trade,  and  thereby  the  good  of  the  nation, 
which  is  the  interest  to  be  preferred.' 

'^  But  who  is  the  nation,  and  what  are  their  names  and 
places  of  abode  ?  Mr.  Locke  has  divided  the  people  of  a 
nation  into  landowners,  labourers,  and  brokers.  And  if  he 
had  said  only  land-owners  and  labourers,  his  division  had  not 
been  less  accurate  in  my  opinion,  since  brokage  is  but  one 
species  of  labour.  He  hath  said  likewise,  that  a  kingdom  or 
nation  grows  rich  or  poor,  as  a  farmer  doth.     Again,  that  in 
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legards,  (iind  I  think  he  niiglil  liave  said  in  all,)  '  a 
nd  a  kingdom  differ  no  more  than  as  greater  or  less.' 

fjlo*  as  the  farmer  is  certainly  not  above  the  landlord, 
«>r  die  aervoiit  mid  Inbonrcr  to  be  preferred  to  the  master,  go 
Ibc  land-ownors  are  plainly  tho  frreat  stamina  of  the  nation, 
ud  the  wooI-^owcr's  interest  is  as  plainly  their  interest; 
■od  as  their  landed  estates  support  principally  that  other  part 
of  the  nation,  whu  are  in  a  certain  sense  their  labourers. 

"  But  if  the  ease  was  otherwise,  and  so  far  as  ninttcra  may 
be  considered  in  somewhat  another  view,  '  Is  not  the  execsa 
of  tho  value  of  the  complete  manufacture,  compared  with  the 
value  uf  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  generally  very 
areat?  May  not  a  certain  quantity  of  woollen  gooda,  worked 
up  and  finished,  exceed  in  price,  when  sold  abroad,  to  a  vast 
degree,  the  quantity  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made?'* 

"  And  does  not  tlic  price,  then,  at  which  such  manufactures 
can  be  afforded,  depend  in  proportion  upon  the  jiricc  of  num- 
berless other  articles  besides  tho  wool ;  in  short,  upon  all 
which  the  first  buyer  of  it,  and  the  next,  and  every  subse- 
queot  dealer,  with  all  their  under  labourers,  eat,  and  drink, 
and  use,  and  wear  ?  And  have  not  all  these  a  natural  market 
price  ?  And  do  not  the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  aad 
all  with  whom  they  arc  concerned,  pay  for  those  in  the  very 
ume  manner  with  all  other  consumers  of  them  ?  Amidst, 
then,  such  great  variety  of  others,  and,  when  added  together, 
ao  much  larger  expense  than  is  the  prime  cost  of  the  wool, 
how  great  and  how  unnatural,  and  consequently  bow  unjust, 
must  that  advantage  be  against  the  growers,  which,  in  spite  of 
so  many  possible  either  embezzlements  or  diversions  into  pri- 
vate coffers,  shall  give  any  significant  weight  to  the  scale  of 
the  woollen  exportation  trade ! 

"  And  if  all  prospect  of  advantage  to  the  nation  from  this 
partial  pohcy, — an  unbounded  artificial  cheapness  of  woo!  in 
the  first  instance, — be  held  in  this,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
true  light,  it  dwindles  to  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
glaring  is  the  injustice  of  making  it  the  misfortune,  or  rather 
the  punishment,  (as  if  for  some  great  crime,)  of  particular 
provinces  or  parts  of  this  kingdom,  that  lands  there,  being 

'   "The  compUinl  of  (he  mumfsduitn." 
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converted  into  sheep  pastures,  to  the  sustaining  and  promoting 
of  woollen  manufactures,  the  owners  and  occupiers  are  not  on 
the  same  foot  with  all  others,  their  fellow-subjects  I  They 
pay  taxes  in  common,  and  likewise  a  common  market  price 
for  every  necessary  they  want,  even  to  their  woollen  clothing, 
and  for  all  superfluities  used  by  them ;  but  their  wool,  being 
a  principal  part  of  what  they  have  to  give  in  exchange,  if  the 
price  of  this  is  depressed  artificially  and  unreasonably  in  the 
first  instance,  the  terms  of  their  commerce  are  not  reciprocal ; 
they  either  have  not  just  usage,  or  else  they  do  not  deserve 
to  be  treated  as  denizens  or  friends,  but  as  aliens  and 
enemies. 

^'  And  can  there  be  so  much  merit  in  our  woollen  manu- 
factures, as  is  generally  and  very  justly  acknowledged,  and 
yet  such  despite,  such  disregard  due  to  those  who  fiimish  the 
material  that  principally  supports  them  ?  Is  this  a  means  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  wool  ?  There  is  no  other  article  in 
the  farming  business  of  England  that  causes  so  brisk  a  circu- 
lation of  money,  that  gives  so  much  real  life  and  spirit  to  the 
island,  and  to  the  inland  trade  of  the  kingdom,  as  doth  a 
good  price  and  ready  sale  of  wool,  which  communicates  it5 
effects  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  the  whole  mass  of 
country  people,  and  to  all  adjacent  inland  traders;  and,  in 
course,  to  all  those  remote  merchants  and  wholesale  dealers, 
without  the  least  sensible  bad  effect  in  the  general,  or  any 
kind  of  common  repining,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  when 
com,  and  flesh,  and  other  provisions  are  dear,  and  calamitously 
so  to  the  poor  consumers,  and  without  benefit  to  the  venders 
who  produce  them,  but  the  reverse ;  as  that  never  happens 
except  through  a  real  scarcity,  so  that,  although  selling  dear, 
yet  the  fanner  has  proportionably  less,  and  several  of  them 
none  of  the  kind  to  share." 

This  pamphlet  is  closed  with  a  violent  philippic  against  the 
woollen  manufacturers  in  the  measures  they  had  taken  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  wool  under  any  circumstances,  and 
recommends  the  exportation  thereof  under  a  duty, — 

"  That  it  would  answer  better  the  grand  purpose  of  pre- 
vention than  a  prohibition  does,  even  traders  (the  more  sen- 
sible and  considerate  part  of  them)  must,  I  think,  be  fully  con- 
vinced in  their  own  minds  ;  but  then  that  narrow  immediate 
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iBtnvst.  conceived  from  an  unbounded  artificial  clieapnesa  in 
llio  6rst  instance,  \a  what  not  only  blinds  their  imagination, 
but  the  policy  of  a  prohibition  hath,  in  virtue  of  long  usage, 
too  numy  other  votaries  besides,  although,  in  reality,  the  na- 
ttoD  cannot  be  said  to  have  found  any  better  fruits  in  depart- 
ing from  the  old  system  of  a  duty,  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom  far  several  centuries,  the  woollen  manufacture  and 
fnroign  trade  growing  up  and  prospering  abundantly  all  the 
while,  as  it  might  have  done  to  this  time  :  for  it  is  a  great 
historical  mistake,  or  rather  shows  a  total  ignorance  of  his- 
tory in  this  particular,  to  say  that  the  Eoglish  woollen  manu- 
facture exportation  trade  waa  not,  all  circumstances  consi- 
dered, full  as  great  In  this  kingdom  while  the  exportation  of 
wool  only  stood  limited  by  a  duty,  as  ever  it  hath  been  since 
such   exportation   was    absolutely   prohibited    under    severe 
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In  1755,  ft  work  was  published  at  Brussels,  under  the  same 
title  as  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool : — 

"  Mkhoirb  sur  lbs  Lainbs,  ou  Ton  examine 

"  1.  Quelles  sont  les  diff&rentes  qualites  des  lalncs  propres 
auz  manufactures  de  France. 

**  2.  Si  on  ne  pourroit  pas  se  passer  a  France  de  laines 
etrang^res. 

"  3.  Comment  on  pourroit  perfectionner  la  qualite  et 
augmenter  la  quantite  des  laines  de  France." 

It  appears  that  this  small  work  was  written  in  order  to 
answer  the  three  questions  mentioned  above,  proposed  by  the 
Academy  of  Amiens,  for  the  prize  given  in  1 754 ;  and  that  the 
Duke  de  Chaulnes  having  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Acad- 
emy to  that  subject,  had  recommended  those  questions,  and 
liad  given  a  medal  of  600  livres  to  be  awarded  to  the  author 
uf  the  best  treatise  thereon,  and  it  was  awarded  to  the  author 
of  those  Memoirs.  The  "  Memoirs"  are  compiled  from  dif- 
ferent classic  works,  and  throw  very  little  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  fact  of  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes  proposing  these 
questions,  gave  importance  to  the  subject  of  wool  in  France, 
and  led  to  great  improvement  in  the  fleece  of  that  country. 
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"  The  Fleece  :  by  John  Dyer,  LL.B.,"  was  published 
in  1757,  and  gives,  in  beautiful  language,  an  account  of  the 
wool  and  woollen  manufactures  and  trade  as  they  then  ex- 
isted. 

He  divides  the  subject  into  four  books.  The  first  book 
relates  to  the  growth  of  wool,  and  points  out  the  necessity  of 
the  sheep  pastures  being  adapted  to  the  difierent  breeds  of 
sheep ;  the  fine  wooled  sheep  requiring  fine  grass  and  a  fine 
climate ;  while  the  long  wooled  sheep  must  have  long  grass 
and  a  moist  climate ;  and  enumerates  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  England,  in  comparison  with  other  countries,  for 
the  growth  of  long  wool. 

"  On  spacious  airy  downs  and  gentle  hills, 
With  grass  and  thyme  o'erspread,  and  clover  wild, 
Where  smiling  Phcebus  tempers  every  breeze, 
The  fairest  flocks  rejoice. 

"  Wide  airy  downs 
Are  health's  gay  walks  to  shepherd  and  to  sheep. 
But  if  thy  prudent  care  would  cultivate 
Leicesterian  fleeces,  what  the  sinewy  arm 
Combs  through  the  spikey  steel  in  lengthened  flakes, 
Rich  saponaceous  loam,  that  slowly  drinks 
The  blackening  shower,  and  fattens  with  the  draught. 
Or  mark,  with  clay  deep  mixed,  be  then  thy  choice; 
Of  one  consistence,  one  complexion,  spread 
Through  all  thy  glebe,  where  no  deceitful  veins 
Of  envious  gravel  lurk  beneath  the  turf. 
To  loose  the  creeping  waters  from  their  springs, 
Tainting  the  pasturage  :  and  let  thy  fields 
In  slopes  descend  and  mount,  that  chilly  rains 
May  trickle  ofl*,  and  hasten  to  the  brooks. 
Thus  to  their  kindred  soil  and  air  induced, 
Thy  thriving  herd  will  bless  thy  skilful  care. 
That  copies  nature,  who  in  every  change 
In  each  variety,  with  wisdom  works. 
And  power  diversified  of  air  and  soil. 
Her  rich  materials. 

"  No  fleeces  wave  in  torrid  climes, 
Which  verdure  boast  of  trees  and  shrubs  alone, 
Shrubs  aromatic,  coffee  wild,  or  tea. 
Nutmegs  or  cinnamon,  or  fiery  clove. 
Unapt  to  feed  the  fleece.     The  food  of  wool 


h  grass  or  hethage.  soR,  tliut  ever  bloom 
In  temperate  air,  in  the  delicious  downs 
Of  Albion,  on  the  banks  of  all  her  streams." 

'he  socxmd  book  relates  to  the  process  of  eorting  wool, 
description  produced  in  different  counties  and  countries, 
the  measures  taken  by  government  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
from  Great  Britain. 

"  In  the  same  fleece,  divereily  of  wool 
Grows  intermingled,  and  exeilcs  the  care 
Of  turioiis  skill,  to  sort  the  several  kinds. 

"  Nimbly,  with  habitual  speed. 
They  sever  lock  from  locli,  and  long  and  shorti 
And  soft  and  rigid,  pile  iu  several  heaps. 
This  the  dusk  hatter  asks  ;  another  shiues. 
Tempting  the  clothiers  ;  that  the  hosier  seekf  : 
The  long  bright  lock  is  apt  for  airy  sluiFs. 
If  any  wool  peculiar  to  our  isle 
la  given  by  nature,  'tis  the  comber's  locks, 
The  sof^  the  snow  white,  and  the  long  grown  flalte. 
Hither  be  turned  the  public's  watchful  eye. 
This  golden  fleece  to  guard  with  strictest  watch, 
From  the  dark  hand  of  pilfering  avarice, 
Who,  like  a  spectre,  haunts  the  midnight  hour, 
When  nature  wide  around  htm  lies  supine 
And  silent,  in  the  tangles  soft  involved 
Of  death-like  sleep  :  he  then  the  moment  marks, 
While  the  pale  moon  illumes  the  trembling  tide, 
Speedy  to  lift  the  canvass,  bend  the  oar, 
And  waft  his  thefts  (a  the  perfidious  foe. 
"  Happy  the  patriot,  who  can  teach  the  means 
To  check  his  frauds,  and  yet  untroubled  leave 
Trade's  open  channels  '." 

The  third  book  describes  the  process  of  manufacture  at 
t  period,  which  might  almost  be  called  the  infancy  of  the 
>IIen  trade ;  and  in  order  to  appreciate  the  progress  and 
irovcraent  from  that  to  its  present  state,  it  may  be  useful 
•ntcr  rather  fully  into  the  subject,  and  to  give  the  foUow- 
r)uotati<in : — 


Come,  village  nymphs,  ; 
cccive  Ihe  soft  material: 


e  matrons,  and  ye  maids, 
with  light  step, 
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Whether  ye  turn  around  the  spacious  wheel. 
Or,  patient  sitting,  that  revolves  which  forms 
A  nairrower  circle.     On  the  brittle  work 
Point  your  quick  eye,  and  let  the  hand  assist, 
To  guide  and  stretch  the  gently  lessening  thread. 
There  are  to  speed  their  labours,  who  prefer 
Wheels  double  spol'd,  which  yield  to  either  hanii 
A  several  line ;  and  many  yet  adhere 
To  the  ancient  distaff,  at  the  bosom  fix'd, 
Casting  the  whirling  spindle  as  they  walk  ; 
At  home,  or  in  the  sheep-fold,  or  the  mart. 
Alike  the  work  proceeds." 

Dyer  then  describes  the  first  spinning  machine ;  the  inven- 
tion is  claimed  by  John  Wyatt,  about  the  year  1733.  That  ^ 
was  improved  by  Lewis  Paul,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  1 738. 
Arkwright's  first  spinning  jenny  was  invented  about  the  year 
1768,  and  consequently,  Dyer,  who  wrote  in  1757,  must  have 
referred  to  Paul's  machine,  as  stated  in  a  note. 

**  But  patient  art. 
That  on  experience  works  from  hour  to  hour, 
Sagacious,  has  a  spiral  engine  formed, 
Which  on  an  hundred  spoles,  an  hundred  threads, 
With  one  huge  wheel,  by  lapse  of  water,  twines, 
Few  hands  requiring ;  easy  tended  work, 
That  copiously  supplies  the  greedy  loom." 

He  alludes  to  the  popular  excitement  which  prevailed 
against  the  introduction  of  a  machine  which  the  work-people 
feared  would  interfere  with  hand  spinning. 

"  Nor  hence,  ye  nymphs,  let  anger  cloud  your  brows, 
The  more  is  wrought,  the  more  is  still  required. 
Blithe  o*er  your  toils,  with  wonted  song  proceed  ; 
Fear  not  surcharge  :  your  hands  will  ever  find 
Ample  employment.     In  the  strife  of  trade. 
These  curious  instruments  of  speed  obtain 
Various  advantage,  and  the  diligent 
Supply  with  exercise,  as  the  fountain  sure. 
Which,  ever  gliding,  feeds  the  flow'ry  lawn." 

From  the  spinning  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  weaving 
and  different  works. 
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"  From  lianil  to  Itariil 
Tl><^  thready  sliullle  glides  along  the  lines. 
Which  open  to  the  woof,  and  shut  allerimle  ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  to  firm  the  work, 
Ag^nst  the  web  is  driv'n  the  noisy  frame. 
And  o'er  the  level  ruBhes  like  a  surge, 
Which,  often  dashing  on  the  sandy  beach. 
Contracts  the  trav'lkr's  road.     Fiom  hand  to  hniid 
Again,  across  the  lines  oft  op'ning,  glides 
The  thr«ady  shuttle,  while  the  web  apace 
Increases." 

"  What  need  we  name  the  sev'ral  kinds  of  looms  ? 
Those  deJicale,  to  whose  fidr  eolour'd  threads 
Hang  figur'd  weights,  where  various  numbers  guide 
The  artist's  hand.     He,  unseen,  flow'rs,  and  trees, 
And  vides,  and  azure  hilb,  unerring  works. 
Ne:it  from  the  slacken'd  beam,  the  woof  unroU'd, 
Near  some  clear  sliding  river,  Aire  or  Stroud, 
Is  by  the  noisy  fulling  mi!l  recpiv'd, 
Where  tumbling  waters  turn  enormoiu  wheels  ; 
Where  hammers,  rising  and  descending,  learn 
To  imitate  the  industry  of  man- 
Oft  the  wet  web  is  steep'd,  and  often  rais'd. 
Fast  dripping,  to  the  river's  grassy  banks  ; 
And  sinewy  arms  of  men,  with  full-strain'd  strength. 
Wring  out  the  latent  water :  then  up  hung 
Od  rugged  tenters,  to  the  fervid  sun 
Its  level  surface  reeking,  it  expands ; 
Still  bright'ning  in  each  rigid  discipline. 
And  gath'ring  worth  ;  as  human  life  in  pains, 
Conflicts,  and  troubles.     Soon  the  clothier's  shears 
And  butler's  thistle  skims  the  surface  skeen." 

It  would  appear  that  Dyer  next  proceeds  to  describe  a  fac- 
lory,  and  probably  the  first  in  which  the  different  processes  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  or  rather  those  of  alubbing,  scribbling, 
and  spinning  were  brought  into  one  building ;  and  that  fac- 
tory appears  to  have  been  raised  for  a  parish  workhouse,  in 
the  vale  of  Calder,  in  Yorkshire:  though  the  quotation  is 
long,  it  is  very  interesting. 

"  Now  see  o'er  vales  and  peopled  mountain's  top    ^ 

Thp  welcom'd  traders  gath'ring  ev'ry  web  ; 

Indiislrioiis  ;   evprv  web  loo  few.      Alas  I 
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Successless  oft  their  industry,  when  cease 

The  loom  and  shuttle  in  the  troubled  streets ; 

Their  motions  stopt  by  wild  intemperance, 

Toil's  scoffing  foe,  who  lures  the  giddy  rout 

To  scorn  their  task-work,  and  to  vagrant  life 

Turns  their  rude  steps ;  while  misery,  among 

The  cries  of  infants,  haunts  theii  mould'ring  huts. 

O  when  through  every  province  shall  be  rais'd 

Houses  of  labour,  seats  of  kind  restraint 

For  those  who  now  delight  in  fruitless  sports 

More  than  in  cheerful  works  of  virtue's  trade. 

Which  honest  wealth  would  yield  and  portion  due 

Of  public  welfare  ?     Ho,  ye  poor,  who  seek 

Among  the  dwellings  of  the  diligent, 

For  sustenance  unearn'd  ;  who  stroll  abroad 

From  house  to  house,  with  mischievous  intent, 

Feigning  misfortune !  Ho,  ye  lame>  ye  blinds 

Ye  languid  limbs,  with  real  want  oppressed. 

Who  tread  the  rough  highways  and  mountains  wild, 

Through  storms  and  rains,  and  bitterness  of  heart ; 

Ye  children  of  affliction,  be  corapeird 

To  happiness:  the  long  wish'd  daylight  dawns, 

When  charitable  rigour  shall  detain 

Your  step-bruis'd  feet.     Ev'n  now  the  sons  of  trade 

Where'er  their  cultivated  hamlets  smile. 

Erect  the  mansion  :  here  soft  fleeces  shone  ; 

The  card  awaits  you  and  the  corab  and  wheel 

Here  shroud  you  from  the  thunder  of  the  storm  ; 

No  rain  shall  wet  your  pillow  ;  here  abounds 

Pure  beverage ;  here  your  viands  are  prepar'd. 

To  heal  each  sickness,  the  physician  waits. 

And  priest  entreats  to  give  your  Maker  praise. 

Behold  in  Calder's  vale,  where  wide  around 

Unnumber'd  vfllas  creep  the  shrubby  hills, 

A  spacious  dome,  for  this  fair  purpose  rise. 

High  o'er  the  open  gates,  with  gracious  air, 

Elliza's  image  stands.     By  gentle  steps 

Uprais'd  from  room  to  room  we  slowly  walk. 

And  view  with  wonder  and  with  silent  joy 

The  sprightly  scene ;  where  many  of  busy  hand,  , 

Where  spoles,  cards,  wheels,  and  looms,  with  motion  quic 

And  ever  murm'riiig  sound,  th'  unwonted  sense 

Wrap  in  surprise.     To  see  them  all  employ'd. 

All  blithe,  it  gives  the  spreading  heart  delight, 
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Am  DcilhtiT  meiiU,  nor  tlrioki,  nor  aiiglit  of  J»y 

CurpuTisil  can  Ih-sIqw.     Nor  lesui  tlicy  gain 

Virtue  Ihfui  wraith,  while  on  their  iisufiil  works 

From  lUy  lo  day  intent,  in  their  full  mioils 

l^vil  no  place  can  lind.     With  equal  scale 

Some  ileal  abroad  the  well  assorted  fleeco> 

Theae  card  the  short,  tliose  comb  the  loD^r  flaku ; 

Oliiera  the  harsh  and  clotted  lock  receive 

Yet  sever  and  refine  nitfi  pationt  toil, 

And  bring  to  proper  iisc.     I'lax  too,  and  hemp, 

Kvcites  their  diligence.     The  youngt^r  handii 

Ply  at  tlie  easy  work  of  winding  yarn 

On  »wiflly-circling  engines,  and  their  notes 

Warl)l«  together,  as  a  choir  of  larks  : 

Such  Joy  arises  in  the  mind  empluy'd. 

.\notiier  xcene  diiiplays  iho  more  robust 

Rasping  or  grinding  lough  Brazilian  wooda. 

And  what  Catnpeaciiy's  disputable  short) 

Copious  affords,  to  lingo  the  lliirsty  web  : 

And  the  Caribheau  isles,  whose  dulcet  canes 

Equal  the  honey-comb.     We  next  are  shown 

A  circular  machine  of  new  design. 

In  conic  shape  :  it  draws  and  spins  a  thread 

Without  the  tedious  toil  of  needless  hands. 

A  wheel  invisible,  beneath  the  floor. 

To  ev'ry  member  of  lb'  harmonious  frame 

Gives  necessary  motioHi     One  intent 

Cyerlooks  the  work  ;  the  carded  wool  he  see* 

Is  smoothly  lapp'd  around  the  cylinders. 

Which,  gently  turning,  yield  it  to  yon  cirque 

Of  upright  spindles,  which,  with  rapid  whirl, 

Spin  out,  in  long  exieut,  on  even  twine." 

The  following  uotc  is  given  with  respect  to  the  spinning 
lachinc : — 
"  '  A  circular  machine' — a  most  curious  machine,  invented 
V  Mr.  Paul.     It  ia  at  present  contrived  to  spin  cotton,  but  it 
av  be  made  to  spin  fine  carded  wooL" 
Over  then  proeeeds — 

"  From  this  delightful  mansion  (if  we  seek 
Still  more  to  view  the  gifts  which  honest  toil 
Distributes)  take  we  now  an  eastward  course, 
To  the  rich  fields  of  Birstal.     Wide  around 
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Hillock  and  valley,  farm  and  village  smile ; 

And  ruddy  roofs  and  chimney  tops  appear 

Of  busy  Leeds,  up  wafting  to  the  clouds 

The  incense  of  thanksgiving :  all  is  joy, 

And  trade  and  business  guide  the  living  scene, 

Roll  the  full  cars  adown  the  winding  Aire, 

Load  the  slow  sailing  barges,  pile  the  pack 

On  the  long  tinkling  train*  of  the  slow  pac'd  steeds ; 

As  when  a  sunny  day  invites  abroad 

The  sedulous  ants,  they  issue  from  their  cells 

In  bands  unnumbered,  eager  for  their  work  ; 

O'er  high,  o'er  low,  they  lift,  they  draw,  they  baste 

With  warm  affection  to  each  other's  aid. 

Repeat  their  virtuous  efforts,  and  succeed : 

Thus  all  is  here  in  motion,  all  is  life." 

The  fourth  book  describes  the  foreign  trade : — 

"  Now,  with  our  woolly  treasures  amply  stor'd, 
Glide  the  tall  fleets  into  the  wid'ning  main, 
A  floating  forest :  every  sail  unfurl'd, 
Swells  to  the  wind,  and  gilds  the  azure  sky." 

And  conducting  the  reader  to  every  part  of  the  globe  wh( 
the  woollen  manufactures  found  a  market,  concludes — 

"  Wide  o'er 
The  globe  terraqueous,  let  Britannia  pour 
The  fruits  of  plenty  from  her  copious  horn. 
What  can  avail  to  her,  whose  fertile  earth 
By  ocean's  briny  waves  are  circumscrib'd, 
The  armed  host,  and  murdering  sword  of  war, 
And  conquest  o'er  her  neighbours  ?     She  ne'er  breaks 
Iler  solemn  compact,  in  the  lust  of  rule : 
Studious  of  arts  and  trade,  she  ne'er  disturbs 
The  holy  peace  of  states.     'Tis  her  delight 
To  fold  the  world  with  harmony,  and  spread 
Among  the  habitations  of  mankind 
The  various  wealth  of  toil,  and  what  her  fleece 
To  clothe  the  naked,  and  her  skilful  looms 
Peculiar  give.     Ye  too  rejoice,  ye  swains  ; 
Increasing  commerce  shall  reward  your  cares. 
A  day  will  come,  if  not  too  deep  we  drink 

•   Even  in  the  memory  of  the  compiler,  before  the  improvements  in  roads 
now  niUroadSi  pack-horses  were  in  great  use. 
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Tlie  i!iip,  which  luxury  on  careless  wealth 

(Pernicious  giA)  bestows  ;  a  day  will  come 

Whm,  through  new  chaonels  sailing,  we  shall  clothe 

The  Californian  coast.  And  all  the  realms 

That  >trclcfa  from  Ainan's  straits  to  proud  Japan, 

And  the  greeu  isleH,  which  in  the  leA  arise 

Upon  the  glassy  brine,  whose  various  cbimw 

Not  yet  are  flgured  ou  the  sailor'n  chart : 

Then  every  variation  shall  be  told 

or  the  magnetic  steel ;  and  currents  mark'd, 

Which  drive  the  heedless  vessel  from  her  coorse. 

That  portion,  too,  of  land — a  tract  immense. 

Beneath  th'  Antarctic  spread,  shall  then  be  known. 

And  new  plantations  on  its  roast  arise. 

Then  rigid  wioler'a  ice  no  more  shall  wound 

The  ouly  naked  animal ;  but  man 

With  the  Bofl  fleece  nhall  ev'rywhere  be  cloth«d. 

Th'  exulting  muse  shall  then  in  vigour  fVesh 

Her  lliglit  reuc"-.     Me.inwhilc,  wiih  weary  wing. 

O'er  ocean's  wave  returning,  she  explores 

Siluria's  flow'ry  vales,  her  old  delight. 

The  shepherd's  haunts,  where  the  first  springs  arise 

Of  Britain's  happy  trade,  now  spreading  wide. 

Wide  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas. 

Or  as  air's  vital  fiuid  o'er  the  globe." 

Though  the  poet  has  occasionally  indulged  in  that  liceose 
rfaich  U  alwftja  allowed  to  his  profeaoon,  his  description  of 
he  wool  trade  and  the  woollen  manufacture  at  the  time  when 
e  writes  is  correct,  and  his  language  is  beautifiil ;  and  as  he 
as  brought  it  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  IL,  it  is  a 
t  point  to  close  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  THE  YEAR  1765  TO  1790. 

Inspecton  appointed  at  Fulling  Mills — Register  of  Cloth  Milled — Act  to  prereot 
Embezzlement  of  Yarn  and  Wool — Superiority  of  English  Woollen  Manu- 

focture Lord  Sheffield's  Observations  thereon — ImproTements  in  Machinerj 

Riots  in  the  West  of  England— Committee  of'Manu&cturen,  to  present 

Frauds  in  the  Worsted  Trade— Value  of  Woollen   Goods  from  1772  to 

1776 Consideration  of  the  present  system  of  Laws  respecting  Wool,  by 

Thomas  Pownal,  Esq.,  M.  P. — Proceedings  of  Deputies  from  Manu&cturing 
Towns— Poor  Rates  at  Norwich— 1764  to  1773— Exeter— Mr.  Wotricb*! 
Estimate  of  Woollen  Manufieictures  in  Yorkshire,  CalcuUtioiii,  Conci- 
pondence,  &c. — GoTemor  Pownal  on  the  Exportation  of  Wool — Meet- 
ings respecting  the  Exportation  of  Wool — Glovefs  Letters  on  the  Ex- 
portation of  Wool — General   Meeting  of  Wool    Growers  in   Lincolnshire 

Meetings  at    Leeds — Meeting  of    Delegates  in    London — Meetings  in 

Yorkshire  and  Huntingdonshire — Description  and  Use  of  Long  Wool — The 
Question  considered,  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Bart. — ReBection  on  the  low 
Price  of  coarse  Wool,  by  Dean  Tucker — An  Answer  to  Sir  John  Dalirm- 
ple,  by  Nathan  Forster,  D.D. — The  Contrast:  a  Comparison  between  the 
Woollen,  Silk,  and  Linen  Manufactures — An  Answer  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
by  "  A  Plain  Matter  of  Fact  Man" — Plain  Reasons,  in  answer  to  Sir  John 
Dalrymple — A  Letter  to  the  Hundred  Gentlemen  of  Lincolnshire — A  Let- 
ter on  the  subject  of  Wool,  by  William  Muglcston — Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Qualities  of  English  Wool  and  Sheep — Introduction  of  Spinning 
Machines — Laws  passed  then — Estimate  of  each  Manufatcture  in  England — 
Consideration  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  of  Ireland  — Lord  Sheffield  on 
the  Woollen  Trade  of  Ireland — History  of  the  Woollen  Manu&cture  of  Ire- 
land— Value  of  Woollens  imported  into  Ireland  — Value  of  Irish  Wool  and 
Yam — Committee  to  prevent  Fraud  in  Wool — Spanish  Sheep  imported  by 
George  III. — Laws  to  prevent  Smuggling  Wool — Deputation  to  London  from 
the  Manufacturing  Districts — Quantity  of  Wool  grown  in  England — The 
Question  of  Wool  truly  stated—  Table  of  Woollens  Exported — Calculation 
as  to  the  Value  of  Manufactures  and  Agriculture — Sir  Joseph  Banks  on 
the  Exportation  of  English  Wool  to  France — A  Letter  to  Arthur  Young, 
by  Thomas  Day — Law  passed  —  Letter  to  Lincolnshire  Graziers,  by  Incola. 

In  1765,  the  various  laws  for  regulating  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths  in  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire  were  brought 
before  Parliament,  and  confirmed ;  and  the  Justices  of  the 
West-Riding  (not  being  themselves  concerned  in  the  woollen 
trade)  were  directed  to  appoint  men  of  good  character,  bred 
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lotlw  wonlleii  in)U)uf»(.-tiirt!,  to  iiiHpect,  meaaure,  and  scat  all 

cJoiha  at  th»  fiiUiiifr  mill,  ntiii  to  keep  a  projier  register  of  tbe 

clolh*  and  the  rlothicrB ;  and  the  nloth  makers  were  moreover 

directed  to  put  their  names  and  residenttc.  on  the  end  of  every 

oloth,  woven  or  Bfwed,  in  plain  legible  Icttore.     This  was  the 

rmnmcneement  of  the  appointment  of  inspcetorm  whose  duty 

L8  not  only  to  raeaaure  the  cloths  at  the  fullinp  mill,  and 

itamp  on  the  seal  or  hlatilt  the  length  and  hrcadth  of  each 

I  |>iece  of  hroad  cloth  as  well  as  narrow  cloth,  but  who,  in  caw 

of  dwpute  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  were  to  be  re- 

frrrcd  to,  in  order  to  define  these  measures ;  wid  it  was  also 

tho  duty  of  inspectors  to  attend  the  drjinj^  grounds  of  the 

inerchaut  or  cloth  dressers,  and  see  that  their  cloths  were  not 

I   Btretched  upon  the  tenters   more   than  one  yard   in   every 

I  twenty,  which  was  stamped  upon  the  seal.     The  duties  of  the 

I   office  were  soon  abused,  and  in  Uter  years  the  inspectors  ^ 

became  more  a  screen  to  imposition  ami  chcatery,  than  a  pre- 

rentive. 

Tbe  inspector  made  annual  returns  at  the  Easter  sessions 
held  at  Pontefract,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  West-Riding,  of 
all  cloths  stamped  at  the  fulling  miUs,  where  a  register  thereof 
waa  kept  (ride  table  in  the  Appendix) :  Ibis  was  considered 
tbe  barometer  of  the  woollen  trade  of  Yorkshire. 

la  1774,  great  complaints  were  made  by  the  manufacturers 
of  worsted  goods  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  loss  tbey  sustained  by 
tbe  embezzlement  of  yam  and  wool,  and  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  in  consequence  passed  in  that  year,  to  fix  the  punish- 
ment for  such  crimes. 

Some  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  England  about  this  period,  fi-om  the 
fact  (this  being  the  time  of  the  American  war,  in  which  she 
accomplished  her  independence),  that  the  Americans  went  to 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  islands,  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  purchase  tbe  manufactures  of  those  countries,  hoping  to 
supplant  the  British  manufactures,  but  they  soon  found,  not- 
withstanding the  interdiction  of  Congress,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  stocks  of  British  goods  if  they  expected  to 
have  American  buyers ;  those  islands  were  therefore  soon 
filled  with  British  manufactures,  which  were  exchanged 
for  American  produce,  and  thus  the  British  manufacturers 
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for  the  American  trade  were  as  fully  employed  as  before  that 
war. 

An  extract  from  the  Earl  of  Sheffield's  "  Observations  on 
the  Commerce  of  the  American  States,"  though  written  a 
few  years  afterwards,  is  confirmatory  of  the  above : 

"  The  following  fact  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
our  woollens  to  the  French,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Americans: 

"  When  France  granted  a  sum  of  money  to  Congress  for 
clothing  the  American  troops,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  employed 
to  provide  it,  but  instead  of  laying  out  the  money  in 'France, 
he  went  to  Holland  and  bought  English  cloths,  and  sent  them 
to  America.  The  French  minister  was  instructed  to  com- 
plain to  Congress  of  this  transaction,  so  ungrateful  and  in- 
jurious to  the  French ;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  justified  himself  by 
saying  it  was  his  duty  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  the  money, 
and  that  the  English  cloths  of  equal  price  with  the  French 
were  much  better  :  and  further  to  show  the  preference  given 
to  British  manufactures  in  the  American  States,  he  need  only 
recollect  that  the  importation  of  goods  from  this  country, 
through  a  variety  of  channels,  was  so  great  during  the  war, 
that  the  French  minister  residing  at  Philadelphia  remon- 
strated against  it  more  than  once,  before  the  least  attention 
was  paid  to  him  by  Congress.  An  act  was  then  made,  pro- 
hibiting the  manufactures  of  this  country  under  certain 
penalties ;  nevertheless  they  continued  to  be  imported  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  a  remonstrance  from  the  Coiu't  of  France 
was  presented  to  Congress,  threatening  to  withdraw  their  aid 
if  more  effectual  means  were  not  taken  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  British  goods,  which  being  accompanied  with  strong 
recommendations  from  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners in  France,  produced  some  effect.  Some  seizures  of 
British  manufactures  were  made,  though  imported  through 
Holland  :  this  severity  took  place  a  little  more  than  a  year 
before  the  peace.  In  some  instances  the  goods  seized  were 
returned  to  the  owners  :  prior  to  this,  the  shopkeepers,  &c. 
used  to  advertise  as  English  goods,  what  in  fact  were  Dutch 
and  French  manufactures,  in  order  to  recommend  them  to  the 
purchasers." 

During  this  year,  and  about  this  period,  considerable  ex- 
citement prevailed  amongst  the  working  classes  employed  in 
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lie  woollen  inaiiufHcturc,  in  consequence  of  improveiUPiits  in 
nuchiiierj'.  It  appeared  chiefly  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
not*  took  place,  particularly  at  Shcpton  Mallet,  in  SomersDt- 
•iiifc,  where  much  mischief  was  done. 

Frauds  having  been  still  committed  in  the  worsted  nianu- 
bcture.  and  particularly  in  combing  wool,  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment «a*  passed  in  177T,  appointing  a  permanent  committee 
of  manufacturers  of  tlio  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Cheshire,  to  sit  at  Halifax,  in  order  to  prevent 
frauds  in  combing  wool,  reeling  yam,  embezzlement,  and  other 
matters.  By  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  account 
WM  made  of  the  value,  as  rated  in  the  inspector's  books, 
of  all  woolkrn  goods  of  all  sorts,  viz.  bays,  cloths,  coatings, 
flannels,  serges,  says,  stuffs  mixed,  carpets,  and  worsted 
stockings,  &C.  &c.,  exported  from  England  to  all  countnea 
;  during  the  years  1772,  1773,  1774,  1775,  and  1776.  That 
table  shows,  according  to  the  cuatora-house  computation,  (and 
it  was  considerably  more  in  reality,)  the  amount  spared  from 
the  production  of  this  most  important  manufacture,  beyond 
supplying  the  home  consumptioa  of  all  England  and  Wales, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  which  it  was  calculated 
gave  employment  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  in  Tarioua 
parts  of  England.  That  return  conGrmed  the  statement 
made  by  Lord  Sheffield,  that  when  the  exportation  to  the 
American  States  ceased,  the  shipment  to  the  West  India 
islands  in  the  possession  of  Holland  and  Denmark,  consider- 
ably increased.     The  following  is  the  table : — 
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I        In  thia  year  also  a  pamphlet  was  published,  en 

"  Considerations  ou  the  Present  SyBtem  of  L  ' 

!  *■  ing  Wool,  by  Thos,  Pownai,,  Esq.  M. 

*'  Ternop  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  a  native  oi 
**  Chairman  of  the  Great   Meeting  of  the  Luiue 
"  Conunons  of  Wool  Counties,  held  in  Febni' 
"  At  the  Star  and  Garter,  Pall  Mall,  on  ocea         oT  •■ 
"  Attempt  of  the  Linen  Manufacturers  of  Ireland 
"  SeotJand  to  obtain  an  additional   Duty  upon  Fo 
"  Linens  imported,  which  induced  a  Threatening  to 
'  "  our  Woollens  from  the  Russian,  Prussian,  Saxon, 

"  Austrian  Ministers;  which  Meeting  called  upon 
"  Woollen  Manufacturers  to  join  them.     The  Ma 
"  turors  did  join  them,  and  succecdeil  in  Dof«Btit 
"  Attempt." 
The  pamphlet,  of  which  the  above  is  the  title,  having 
out  of  the  meeting  held  in  1774,  therein  alluded  to,  it  wlU  be 
best  to  give  first  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  and  after- 
Tsrds  to  notice  Mr.  Pownal's  obserrations. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  fifty  gentlemen,  chiefly  Peers 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  following 
iDTitation  was  made  public : — 

"  That  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are 
concerned  in  or  for  wool,  or  the  woollen  and  iron  manufac- 
tures, are  denred  to  attend  the  future  meetings  ;  and  that  all 
other  gentlemen,  interested  in  those  essential  branches  of 
commerce,  are  desired  to  attend  and  give  their  information 
and  assistance  at  any  of  the  general  meetings." 
To  those  meetings  the  following  were  deputed : — 
"  Mr.  Wolrich  and  Mr.  Copley,  from  Leeds  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  Mr.  Fenruddock,  from  Wiltshire  ;  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr. 
Glover  from  the  Hambur);  mcrcliants ;  Mr.  Beeston  Long,  from 
the  West  India  merchants." 

Sir  Harbord  Harbord  delivered  a  state  of  the  expense 
of  the  poor  in  the  city  of  Norwich  for  ten  years,  increasing 
from  £3754  in  1764,  to  £11,000  in  1773. 

Sir  George  Yonge  delivered  a  state  of  the  expense  of 
the  poor  in  the  workhouse  of  the  city  of  Exeter  for  eight 
years,  increasing  from  £1300  in  1766,  to  £1,924  4a.  in  1773. 
He  also  delivered  a  specification  of  the  foreign  linens  im- 
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ported  into  Exeter  from  1767  to  1773;  and  acquainted  the 
committee  that  the  export  of  woollens  from  Exeter  had  usually 
amounted  to  £700,000  or  £800,000 ;  whereof  the  exports  to 
Germany  was  about  £300,000 ;  but  that  within  these  seven 
years  it  was  reduced  to  about  half;  and  in  the  last  year 
amounted  to  £130,000  only. 

Mr.  Pbnruddock  delivered  a  state  of  the  poor  in  the  town 
of  Bradford,  Wilts,  for  eleven  years,  increasing  from  £1325 
10s.  in  1763,  to  £2413  17s.  6d.  in  1773.  He  also  delivered 
the  expense  of  the  poor  at  Westbury,  in  1767,  at  £1030  15s., 
and  in  1773,  at  £1417  5s.  T^d.;  at  Warminster,  in  1767,  at 
£604  15s.  8d.,  and  in  1773  at  £782  2s.  7^d.  Also  a  state 
of  the  expense  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  Melksham,  in 
Wiltshire,  for  fourteen  years  past,  increased  from  £4 15 16s.3(L 
in  the  year  1761,  to  £1,220  2s.  in  the  year  1773. 

Sir  Georgb  Yonge  delivered  a  specification  of  the  wool 
and  yam  imported  from  Ireland  into  the  port  of  Minehead, 
from  the  5th  of  January,  1767,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1774, 
showing  that  the  importation  of  this  article  from  Ireland  is 
greatly  decreased,  especially  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Ryder  delivered  a  specification  of  the  poor  rates  of 
Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  for  eleven  years,  increased  from 
£1,344  12s.  2d.  in  the  year  1763,  to  £2,547  lis.  9d.  in  the 
year  1773, 

Mr.  CoxB  delivered  a  specification  of  the  poor  rates^of  the 
following  places  in  Somersetshire : — 

Of  Taunton,  for  11  years,  increased  from  £1295  15s.  Od.  in  1763, 

to  £1,980  in  1773. 
Of  Frome,  for  8  years,  increased  from  £1,897  16s.  4d.  in  1766, 

to  £2,660  3s.  8d.  in  1773. 
Of  Wellington,  for  10  years,  increased  from   £647  14s.  Id.  in 

1764,  to  £759  58.  4d.  in  1773. 
Of  niminster,  for   10  years,  inereased   from  £426   16s.   lOd.  in 

1764,  to  £700  28.  Id.  in  1773. 
Of  Milverton,  for  10  years,    inereased  from  £316   in   1764,  to 

£414  158.  in  1773. 

Mr.  WoLRiCH,  from  Leeds,  delivered  a  specification  of  the 
quantity  of  cloths  made  in  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
from  March,  1772,  to  March,  1774,*  certified  hy  the  trea- 

•  Vido  Table  of  Cloth  milled  in  Yorkshire  \n  appendix  to  2nd  roL 
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aarer  of  the  district,  showing  tliat  tlie  quantity  of  cloth  maiile 
Isat  year  was  34,594  pieces  less  than  the  preceding  years. 
Bv  aLw  delivered  other  calculations  and  particulars  relating 
In  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Yorkshire,  which  will  he  found 
b  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Wolrich's  papers,  hooks, 
and  documents ;  and  which  give  much  information  respecting 
the  woollen  manufacture  at  that  period. 


Extracted  from  the  books  and  documents  of  Thomas 
Wolrich,  Esq.: 

PETITIONS  TO  PARLIAMENT. 

"  To  tlie  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  P&rlta- 

ment  assembled. 
••  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Kfonubclurers  of  Mixed  firotd 
Oollis,  in  the  West- Riding  oftbi-  County  of  VorE  : 
"  Shkweth, — 
"  That  your  Petitioners  observe,  firom  the  votes  of  thb  Honour- 
able House,  that  a  Committee  is  appointed    to  inquire  into  the 
present  distressed  state  of  the  linen  manufacturM  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

"  That  your  petitioners,  haviog  long  experienced  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  the  distresses  of  the  subject,  are  encouraged  to  hope 
they  may  be  admitted  to  lay  before  this  Honourable  House  a  state 
of  the  distresses  in  which  they  are  at  present  involved. 

"  That  the  demand  for  their  manufactures  is,  and  for  near  two 
years  past  hath  been,  so  much  upon  the  decline,  that  the  greater 
part  of  your  petitioners  are  now  unable  to  find  employment  for 
themselves  and  their  numerous  poor  servants,  adequate  to  their 
necessary  support,  and  that,  from  the  great  stock  of  cloth  on  hand 
unsold,  they  have  just  grounds  to  fear  they  shall  not  soon  be  enabled 
to  find  them  surh  adequate  employment. 

"  Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  this  Honourable  House 
to  take  their  case,  and  the  case  of  their  distressed  servants,  into 
consideration ;  and  that  they  may  be  heard  by  themselves  to  set 
forth  the  trutli  of  their  condition  and  eircumstances,  against 
any  measures  which  may  lie  solicited  in  Parliament,  tending  to 
add  to  their  distresses,  if  such  should  he. 

"  And  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c," 
A  like  Petition  of    the  Manufacturers  of   White  Broad 
Cloths. 

N  2 
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STUFF  MAKSBS*  PZTITIOK. 

**  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britun,  in 

ment  assembled. 
<<  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Manufacturers  of  Wonted  Stuffii 

in  the  West- Riding  of  the  County  of  York: 

"  SmWETHj — 

"  That  your  Petitioners  observe,  from  the  votes  of  this  Honour- 
able H0U8C9  that  a  Committee  is  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
present  distressed  state  of  the  Linen  Manufacture  of  Great  Britjun 
and  Ireland. 

"  That  your  Petitioners,  having  long  experienced  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  the  distresses  of  the  subject,  are  encouraged  to  hope 
they  may  be  admitted  to  lay  before  this  Honourable  House  a  stale 
of  the  distresses  in  which  they  are  at  present  involved. 

**  That  the  demand  for  their  manufactures  is,  and  for  some  years 
hath  been  so  much  on  the  decline,  notwithstanding  wages  have 
lowered  20  per  cent,  at  least,  that  the  greater  part  of  your  petitioners 
are  now  unable  to  find  employment  for  themselves  and  their  numer- 
ous poor  servants,  adequate  to  their  necessary  support ;  and  that 
from  the  great  stock  of  manufactures  on  hand  unsold,  and  other 
reasons,  they  have  just  ground  to  fear  there  will  be  many  more  of 
them  without  employment. 

"  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray,  &c.  fitc." 


PETITION   FROM    THE    MERCHANTS   OF   LEEDS. 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

"  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Merchants  of  Leeds,  in  the  county 
of  York:     Sheweth, — 

"  That  obscr\*ing  from  the  votes  of  this  House  that  a  Committee 
is  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  Linen  Trade  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  your  petitioners  arc  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  some  additional  duty  on  foreign  linens,  or  discouragement 
of  tlic  import  thereof,  is  intended. 

"  That  your  Petitionees  are  large  exporters  of  broad  cloths,  &c. 
to  foreign  countries,  from  whence  linens  are  brought  to  England. 

"  That  your  Petitioners  have  well-founded  reasons  to  bt*liove, 
that  th(>  value  of  the  trade,  and  the  several  duties  and  rates  niado 
and  paid  in  each  respective  country  are  greatly  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  That  your  Petitioners  apprehend  that  some  measure  may  he 
solicited  in  Parliament,  oppressive  or  injurious  to  the  home  eon- 
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ption  or  the  woollen  nianuractiirc,  ur  that  may  citdongcr  the 
torrign  export  tbereof. 
"  Your  Petitinntre,  therefore,  moat  humbly  pray  that  this   Hon- 
ourable lioUBc  will  tftke  the  prGmises  iaio  considcratioD,  and 
tbu  they  may  be  heard  by  themselves  against  any  innovation 
in  favour  of  any  one  particular  manufacture,  to  the  prejudice 
of  tlie  woollen,  the  staple  manufacture  of  this  kiugdom. 
"And  your  PetitiontTS  shall  ever  pray." 

■X   Tlir.   (-UMMtTTRE    OF   MEMSEIU  OF   PABLIAMENTi    M£T   AT 
TUB    STAR    AND    OAltTER,    IN    PAIJ<    MAI.L,    177-1- 

"  H«ads  proposed  as  matters  of  information  to  be  sent  up  out  of 
the  country,  relative  to  the  growth  of  wool  and  of  the  woollen 
maDnfaotuies  in  the  several  towns  and  counties  from  whence  pcti' 
lions  have  lieen  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  especially  to 
all  such  points  as  are  set  forth  or  alleged  in  the  several  petitions, 
which  allegations  must  be  particularly  attended  to  by  the  petitioners' 
witnesses,  who  are  to  be  sent  up,  aa  being  necessary  to  be  proved 
before  the  House  ;  which  uttnciats  siiouUi  be  ir]>(ruttL-d  as  far  as 
pOMible  in  all  the  several  points  and  matters  heretnof^r  specifiedt 
as  weU  as  in  the  allegations  of  their  petitions :  and  they  will,  in  the 
mean  time,  be  pleased  to  send  up  word  which  of  these  several  beads 
or  points  they  can  give  information  of,  or  answers  to,  and  which 
they  cannot,  as  well  as  which  other  heads  or  points  they  themselves 
may  think  mateiial  to  the  main  object,  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
goes: — 

"  The  species  of  wool  chiefly  grown  in  your  county  ? 

"  The  medium  price  at  which  wool  has  been  sold  in  your  county 
since  the  year  1770,  and  before  that  period,  as  far  as  will  show  the 
comparative  state  of  it  ? 

"  Whether  the  quantity  of  wool  grown  in  your  neighbourhood 
has  increased  or  decreased,  and  in  what  proportion,  during  the  same 
periods ;  or  whether  the  land  has  been  turned  to  cattle  or  tillage? 

*'  The  state  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  your  neighbourhood 
during  the  same  period,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  them,  and  in 
what  proportion  in  the  different  years  F 

"  Whether  the  foreign  demand  for  your  goods  has  diminished  or 
increased  within  the  same  period,  and  in  what  proportion  ? 

•'  The  increase  or  decrease  of  poor  manufacturers  within  the  same 
petiod,  and  in  what  proportion  ? 

■'  Whether  the  decline  (if  such  there  be)  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures be  owing  to  any  distress  of  credit,  or  overstocking  of  the 
markets,  or  both  ?  or  does  it  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  trade,  or 
from  what  other  causes  ? 
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**  The  particular  distresses  of  your  town  or  neighbourhood,  if 
any? 

*'  The  connection  of  the  woollen  trade  with  the  importation  of 
foreign  linens  from  Russia,  Hamburgh,  or  Germany,  in  general  ? 
and  how  and  in  what  manner  your  exports  are  paid  for  ? 

"  What  species  of  linen  (if  any)  you  import  from  each  of  those 
countries,  and  whether  fine  or  coarse  ? 

<'  In  what  proportion  are  the  imports  to  the  exports  ? 

**  Would  any  additional  duty  on  the  importation  of  linens  mate- 
rially affect  your  woollen  trade  in  exports  ?  and  what  sort  of  goods 
would  it  chiefly  affect  ? 

**  Are  the  foreign  linens  imported  in  return  for  your  woollens,  of 
the  sorts  that  principally  supply  the  poor  ? 

"  N.B.  It  is  desired  that  the  names  of  such  persons  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  have  examined  in  the  House  of  Commons,  be  sent  imme- 
diately to  their  several  representatives,  together  with  any  account 
of  that  evidence  which  they  can  give,  and  of  the  particular  points 
to  which  they  wish  to  be  examined." 


PARISH    OF    LEEDS. 


Comparative    View    of   the    Poor    Rates  for   three  years, 
beginning  May-day,  1771,  with  the  price  of  Wheat. 


Price  of  Wheat  ) 
per  Bushel.     / 


TOWNSHIPS. 


1771 
()s.   Id. 


£. 


.*. 


r/. 


Leeds    

Hunslet 

Holbeck    

Beeston 

Arinley 

Parnlev 

Bramley     

Wortlev     

Headingley     

Chapel  Allert  on... 
Potternewton    ...  j 

\\ 

Voluntary Contri- , 

butions  in  Janu-  i 

ary,  1774    


Total  in  tfie  parish 
of  Leeds     


1402  IH  6 

350  \[)   10 

T2:i  7  7 

120  5  0 

2GG  3  4 

1 20  9  G 

150  0  3  J 

17G  13  0 

94  18  0 

85  7  5 

34  17  8^ 

302(i  O"  2f 

Leeds 

Hunslet 


) 

$ 


302G  0  2J 


1772 
Gs.  4d. 


£. 

1248 
349 

209 
120 
274 
123 
155 
210 
90 

99 
38 


.V. 


cf. 
7     5i 
18  O" 
G  4 

3  0 

9  0 

(>  4 

4  11 
14  G 

4 
1 
3 


9 
0 

19 


1773 
7s.  4d. 


2919  18  2i 


2919  18  2 J 


£. 

15>^1 
432 
284 
150 
284 
130 
177 
235 
103 
89 

35 1 G 

250 
54 


14 
18 
13 
1 
12 

tm 

4 

tm 
/ 

18 


r>i 

G' 
4i 
0 

8 

9 
2 

11 


8  4 
6  8J 

10  8 

19  7i 

9  1 
4  3 


3821    12  llj 
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FOOK  KATES  IN   THE  BKADPOBD   AND  OTHER  PARISHES. 


TOWNSHIPS. 

1 

"1 

1772 

1773 

^. 

f, 

rf. 

£. 

t. 

rf. 

/. 

f. 

rf. 

Bradford    

3ft2 

i.i 

?? 

408  16 

H 

488 

11 

a 

EcelMair 

m 

4 

63  16 

^ 

90  13 

4 

Idle   

S7f( 

1 

2 

270 

1 

2 

337 

12 

7^ 

Yeadon  

127 
40 

121 

16 
1 
16 

121 
48 

141 
489 

y 

15 
15 
18 

5 
2^ 

132 

84 
202 
723 

0 
3 
15 
9. 

0 

0 

1 

368 

13 
11 

0 
0 

414 
241 

14 
11 

8 
6^ 

460 
280 

16 
5 

0 

357 
110 
2534' 

14 

17 
12 

314 
108 

16 
14 

3' 

0 

368 
138 

18 
3 

?1 

Morley 

0' 

Totals 

2633 

B 

3i 

3307 

0 

u 

POOR  I 

ATE. 

y  THE  PARISH 

OP 

HAXTIAX. 

TOWNSHIPS. 

1771. 

1772. 

1773. 

f.. 

£. 

rf. 

£. 

Halifax 

887 
290 

6 
12 

9 

914 
315 

16 
0 

7 
0 

1000 
365 

0 

7 

0 

Wadsworth    

6 

lleptonstnll  

173 

0 

II 

173 

13 

9 

2\R 

, 

0 

Siaiiiifi.-ia  

2(;3 

'1 

'» 

321) 

5 

tl 

336 

0 

0 

J-ingfi<.-ld  

M 

0 

0 

81 

12 

0 

1(5 

4 

0 

ll!7 
a.53 

17 
1.1 

174 

■2'JO 

12 
U 

II 
0 

210 
435 

0 
13 

0 

Srwcrbv    

G 

(14 

7 

K7 

5 

0 

100 

2 

6 

Sovland 

I  as 

1 

i; 

I3S 

8 

2 

177 

3 

Oi 

Rnrkisland     

145 

12 

2 

i-.i'.t 

v 

oi 

1(12 

6 

0 

Elland-cum-       ) 

!fi3 

11 

?i 

l^fi 

6 

6 

227 

fi 

8i 

N.Tland    

!)l 

0 

11 

130 

HI 

0 

195 

12 

M 

Skircoat     

■210 

A 

.■)f 

274 

12 

lU 

326 

6 

0 

Rastrick     

IHC 

i;i 

III 

71 

14 

8 

181 

12 

•J 

Ilipperliijlmc- 

cm-Brigliousc 
SiJuthowiAm 

^;:: 

k; 

{) 

145 

19 

2^ 

191 

7 

0 

4 

5 

415 

10 

0 

437 

3 

3 

siifir 

'.ii> 

(1 

0 

4 

4.'J:{ 

(i 

w 

533 

8 

700 

U 

0 

0 

n 

319 

(1 

0 

464 

0 

0 

Warkv 

32!) 

IH 

iiJt 

373 

10 

I 

339 

H 

I'Jll 

no 

12 
14 

u 

0 

2-20 

IIS 

c, 

203 

19 

15 

StaiiiliLiid  

10 

Total  intlii' parish 
of  Halifax 
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y 

10 

55(11 

17 

101 

6756 

4 

llj 
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lex  or  LABom  fixed  upoii  avcnigc  for  inixt  cluth,  yix. : 
S  lliL  Wirp  Wix>l,  2<.  ea.,  Waft  do.  It.  44,  WcRvlng  3  jtk  ]0d. 

a«.od. u  e<t 14). 

„ !b.  4d. It.  Sd., l«d. 

b.  ad. u  «. 9i 

1771,  and  purt  of  17T2,  35  yards  of  clulb 
I  III  ial)our,  taking  iht;  wool  wlit^n  dyed,  and 

king  it  reuljr  for  the  miU   £2    fi    9 

4 1    13    0 

s  alMut  '2J.   |ior  yard  of  tlie  labour  bi'longing  the  sami- 
h  iR  dune  by  the  manufacturer  liimijelf,  to  prepare  it 
Murer,  tec.  :  tiue  and  the  above  is  Od.  per  yard. 

It  AvBBAGF.  Price  of  Cloth  Id  the  above  years  : — 
3oth  that  sold  in  1 769  and  1770,  at  3».  9d.  per  yard. 

sold  ill  1771  and  1772,  at  ^s.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  do, 
'.  same  sort  of  goods  have  gradually  fullen  from  about 
er  1772  to  1774,  to  3b.  fid.  and  3s.  7d.  per  yard. 

(Signed)  James  Thohfsok, 

a  Trustee  of  the  Mixt  Cloth-Hall,  Leeds. 
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Ad  Accodnt  of  the  State  of  MANUFACTCxiita  White  Cloth, 
vii.  White  Broad  Woollen  Cloth,  together  with  the  Prick  or 
Labour  which  \a  requisite  to  perfect  25  yards  of  Cloth,  at  4a. 
per  yard,  which  I  take  to  be  the  average  price  of  White 
Cloth  1— 


^™,  j  »fe»r 

w.,,.8 

Wool  CUuiqi 
per  Stoo.. 

lb..        t.    J.       tbi.        ,.    i 

..    <L 

..     J. 

1769 

6        2  10 

6        1     4 

0  10 

0    9 

1770 

2    9 

»        1     3 

0    9 

0    8 

1771 

3     1 

1     6 

1     1 

0  10 

1772 

3    4 

1     8 

1     4 

1     1 

1773 
1774 

}„        2    6 

1     2 

0    8 

0    6 

And  at  this   present,  not  work   to   employ  the   spinners  and 
weavers  above  two>thirds  of  their  time. 

(Signed)  JoHK  Wood. 
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Bbastitt  of  Wool  requisite  to  perfect  25  yanis  of  Clotlii 
mi  the  Pkici  or  Labuuk  on  Cloth  sold  in  17f>ll,  at  4s.  per 
yard; — 


I7» 
WO 
771 
772 
773-1 


9  n 
9  4 
10    9 


Waft 
Spi.ol»,, 

Wettintt 

W.ol 

CI«»i.j.  _ 

,lonej.    t.  d. 

TOTAI.. 

Sirincs.  1.    d. 
lOf    8     9 

I.    ..d. 

36      8    0 

3          2  S 

1     9  1 

„       7     6 

„      7  It 

.,      a  n 

1     6  9i 

„       9    0 

,,114 

„      a  8 

1   13  9 

„     10    0 

„     14     C 

3  5 

1   19  1 

,.7    0 

,.7     0 

1  8 

1     4  5 

(Signed) 


Joan  Wood, 

Trustee  of  the  White  Cluth-IIalU 


AS    ACrOUXT   OF   THE    STATE  OF   TlIK    STLTP  A 

In  ifac  town  or  Halii'ax  and  the  ncigtibourhood,  paid  for  niaiiu- 
rtnriBg  oae  piece  ofstutf,  of  th«  value  of  32ii.,  in  1771 : — 
a.    d. 

Combing,  2J.1KT lb I    \\\ 

Weaving, 6    0 

Warp,  spioning  6^  Iba.  to   18 

hanks,  2  threads, 6     1^ 

Weft,    spinning    3   lbs.   to  24 

haska.  5  10 

Warping  and  winding 0     8 

£10     7 
Wool, 0  12     0 

Cost,  1   12     7— Sold  for  £1    15s. 

In  1774,  the  piece  cost — 

wr.;::lS:M:}>  "  3-soidf„£i  lo.. 

To  those  who  have  their  spinning  most  at  a  distance  of  20,  30, 

40  milea  from  Halifax,  it  will  cost  Is.  less. 

The  poor  spinners  in  the  West  have  for  spinning  18  hanks,  in 
74,  less  by  4.1.  ihan  in  1771. 

In  general  one  comber  will  employ  fourteen  spinners,  and  four- 
en  spinners  will  employ  three  weavers  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts, 
omliing  !s  fallen  from  2d.  to  I  J<1.,  and  weaving  from  Gs.  to  Ss. 
;r  lb.  both  at  home  and  in  the  country;  spinning  has  fallen,  viz.  18 
.eins  at  home  from  1  Id.  to  M.,  and  24  skeins  from  Is.  2d.  to  1  Id. 
I  the  country,  warp  and  wef^  yarn  has  fallen  by  spinning  rolls, 
he  following  arc  ihc  prices  since  1771  : — 
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PRICES 

At  and  neab  Halifax. 

In  Lancabhieb  and  at 
A  Distance. 

Warp. 

18  Skeins  or 

Hanks. 

Wejt. 
24  Hanks. 

Warp. 
'18  Hanks. 

Weft. 
24  Hanks. 

1771.  Aug.  21. 

1772.  Oct.  26. 

1773.  March  1. 

1774.  March  7. 

«.     d, 
0  11 
0  10 
0     9 
0     8 

«.    d. 
1     2 
1     1 
1     0 
0  11 

«.    d. 
0  10 
0     9 
0     8 
0     6 

«.    d. 
1     1 
1     0 
0  11 
0     9 

FALL  IN  WAGES. 
Of  Combing  everywhere,  }  =  1 2^  per  cent.,  or  ^tli  of  the  employ 

of  the  poor. 
Weaving  everywhere,  J  =  16J  per  cent,  or  /^     do.    do. 
Spinning  warp — 

at  a  distance ^  =  40    per  cent.,  or  ^     do.     do. 

and  at  home ^V  =  27    per  cent.,  or  ^     do.     do. 

Weft — at  a  distance,  ^^  =  30    per  cent.,  or  /^     do.     do. 
at  home ^'^  =  28    per  cent.,  or  ^g     do.     do. 

1  ==  the  employ 
of  the  poor. 
So  that  on  an  average  the  fall  of  the  wages  of  the  poor  will  be 
about  28  per  cent. 

(Information  from  John  Sutcliffe,  of  Holdsworth, 

Stuffmaker.) 


GENERAL    ESTLMATE     OF    THE     YORKSHIRE    WOOLLEN     MANU- 
FACTURE— EASTER,     1772. 

ANNUAL  amount  OF  THE   MANUFACTUttE  OF  CLOTHING  OR  SHORT  WOOL, 

VIZ. 

Hroad  cloths,  narrow  cloths,  bays,  kerseys, 
half  thicks,  blankets,  hose,  Colne  serges, 
and  plains,  ponistones,  kerseys,  hats,  horse 
sheets,  and  coverlets £l,8G9,700  15     7i 

ANNUAL  AMOUNT  OF  COMBING  WOOL,  VIZ. 

Shalloons,  callimancoes,  russells,  tammies, 
single  camblets  or  camblettees,  prunells, 
and  moreens,  all  made  of  single  yarn;  ever- 
lastings, figured  and  flowered  amiens,  serges 
de  Nismes  and  serges  de  Rome,  whose 
warps  are  of  double  yarn,  and  various 
other  articles £1,104,000     0     0 


£3,273,700  15     TJ 


^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

STATISTICS— EXPORTS,    MATERIALS, 

LABotin.        \'i1 

IIPOKT    AND    HOME     CONSUMPTION  OF    M 

ANUFACTCBKS 

or   CI.OTHISO   OR    5H0HT    WOOL  AKD   LI 

DHO    WOOL. 

ClMUng  or            J..       ..    d.            £.       >.    d. 
Short  Wool   1,248,741    VI  10       fi20,959  2  flj 
UgWoolJl.rA200     0     0     ^280,800  0  0 

£2.371,941   12  10      901,759  2  Sj 

£.         »,       d. 

1.8G9.700  15  7i 
1,404,000     0  0 

3,273,700  15  1\ 

HATBRIALS    AND    LABDUIt    IS    MAXUPACTURE8    (IF    SHORT                      ] 

WOOL  AND  LO>G    WOOL. 

£.       *.    d.            £.       I.    d. 
Sbort  Wool  1  623,233  11    lOJ    JI,24G,4fi7  3  9 
Ung  Wool  i  234,000     0     0      j  1, 170,000  0  0 

TOtJlL. 
£.           >.        d. 

1,869.700  15  7i 
1,404,000     0     0 

XM7,2;i3  U    lOJ      2,416.467  3  0 

:!,273.700  15  7i 

"  N.B.  This  eatimate  was  made  conformable  to 
per  »bibilion  at  iLt  bar  of  ihc  House. 

uiv  idea  of  a  pro-           , 
T.  W."                  ^ 

PASTIC0I.AB  EBTIHATE   OF   THE   TOBKSHIItB   WOOLLEK  MAND- 
rACTDSES,  IKCLODlMfl  THE   BOCHDALE  BAyS,    IN    1772. 

"  The  district  bonoded  on  the  north  by  Settle,  on  the  south  by 
Sftddleworth,  dislant  from  each  other  40  miles;  bounded  on  the  eaal 
bf  Leeda,  and  on  the  west  by  Haslingdeu,  in  Lancashire,  distant 
from  each  other  35  miles.  The  space  of  ground  occupied  by  mann- 
factnren  equal  to  a  square  of  30  miles,  about  one-half  of  which  are 
moora  and  waste  ground. 

THB    ANKUAL   AMOUNT    FROM    CLOTHING    OR    SHORT  WOOL. 

Broad    Clotb,   mixed,    and  £.         «.    d.  £.        t.     d. 

white— 112,370  piece8=- 
3,232,9131  yards,  at  5s. 
per  yard 808,228     6     3 

Do.  milled  or  made  in  Lan- 
cashire, presumed  of  the 
value 50,000     0     0 


Narrow  Cloth,  95,539  pieces 
=2,377,517iyd8.at48.3d. 

Bays  and  other  Roch- 
dale woollens,  124,000 
piecca,  at  50s.  per  piece        3 1 0,000 


1,303,450  15     71 
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X*  s»     dm  £,•         s.     dm 

Brought  forward  310,000    0    0       1,363,450  15     7^ 

Deduct   and   carry   to   the 

manufacture   of   combed 

wool   for  worsted  yarns, 

the  waip  of  broad  bays       30,000     0     0 

— 280,000     0    0 

Kerseys — 40,000  pieces  at 

at  40s.  per  piece   80,000     0     0 

Half  Thicks,  25,000  pieces, 

258.  per  piece    31,250    0    0 

111,250     0    0 

Blankets  20,000,  striped  and 

plain,  at  £3   10s 70,000     0    0 

Hose  20,000     0     0 

Colne  serges  and  plains,  pe- 

nistones,    kerseys,    hats, 

horse  sheets,  and  coverlets       25,000     0     0 

45,000     0    0 

1,869,700  15    7i 

FROM  COMBING  OR  LONG  WOOL. 

In  this  branch  are  eniploj'cd         3,900  combers. 

Whose  labour  weekly  pro- 
duces, allowing  for  sick- 
ness and  other  necessary 
avocations,  each    3(3  lbs.  of  wool. 

Allow  two  weeks  for  holiday         140,400 
per  annum,  and  multiply 
by  .\  50 

7,020,000  lbs.  wool. 
The  average  value  of  1  lb. 
of  combed  wool  munufuc- 
tured,  4s 4  shillings 

28,080,000  shillings.  1,404,000     0    0 
Total  amount £3,273,700  15     7J 

N.B.  Besides  these  are  wrought  up  quantities  of  Irish  and  other 
worsted  yarns,  made  in  distant  parts  of  Britain. 


PTATISTICS — EXPORTS    \SD    CON'STMPTION. 
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t  cloth,  rough  4  0 

Ming 0  6 

iMge,  Packing,  Foreign 
Murance,  Cerks,  Bank- 

n,  0  2 

V  ban t's  profit 0  6 

Per  yard 5  2 


White  Cloth 

Dyeing 

Dressing  and  tolls    

Merchant's  profit,  includ- 
ing package  


Per  yard... 


s.  d. 

4  8 

0  7 

0  5^ 

0  7 

0  3i 
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"  This  particular  estimate  was  made  for  exhibition  before  a  pri- 
vate committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  I  desired  to  be 
examined  for  it  in  a  strict  unrestrained  manner,  if  Parliament  should 
incline  to  enter  at  all  into  the  inquiry  of  the  importance  and  the 
comparative  state  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Yorkshire. 

"T.    WOMICH." 

'*  The  variety  of  stuffs  made  from  long  wool,  and  the  fluctu- 
ation of  the  demand  for  each  sort,  discourage  the  hope  of  pre- 
cision in  the  calculation  of  the  quantities  of  each ;  it  is,  however, 
attempted  in  this  manner  : — 
Yam  used  about 

20  skein  for  Shalloons £460,000 

21  „  Calimancoes  and  russells,    280,000 

22  „  Everlastings,  figured  and  flowered  amiens, 

serges  dc  Nismcs,  and  other  double  stuff's,    360,000 

23  „  Tammies, 110,000 

16      „  Camblets,  cambletteos,  prunells,  rosettas,  and 

ante  loons 100,000 

16       „  Moreens,    harrateens,    shags,     and    sundry 

other  articles    84,000 

16       „  the  warps  of  broad  Bays  deducted  from  the 

Rochdale  manufacture    30,000 

£1,404,000 

CORIIESPOXDENCE    CARRIED    ON    BY    MR.    WOLRICH    ON 

THE    SUBJECT. 

Copy  of  a  letter  wrote  by  T.  Wolrich,  from  London,  to  a 
mercantile  house  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Maine,  his  correspondent 
there : — 

"  London,  4th  March,  1774. 

"  Gentlemen, — Immediately  after  I  had  packed  your  goods,  I 
was  called  up  hither,  on  account  of  a  design  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  linen  manufacturers,  to  obtain  from  Parliament  here  an  addi- 
tional tax  or  duty  on  German  and  other  foreign  linens,  which  will 
very  likely  induce  your  Sovereign  Princes  to  lay  an  additional  duty 
on  our  woollens,  and  thereby  hinder  your  demand  for  them.  The 
great  men  here  give  attention  to  us,  and  will  help  us,  if  there  be 
any  danger  of  our  trade  being  hurt.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  duties 
charged  in  Germany  on  our  woollen  goods,  and  will  tlierefore  be 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  advise  me  by  return  of  post,  what 
duties  are  chargeable  upon  the  goods  I  send  you.  Whether  there 
hath  been  lately  any  new  additional  duty  laid  on  them,  or  only  the 
ancient  duty  is  continued  ?     Whether  there  be  any  duties  paid  upon 
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Mr  g06d«  bouj;ht  of  yon,  aiXer  they  are  sold  by  you,  and  how 
nuph,  in  Uie  different  countries  to  wbiclt  you  »vll  lliiiiu?  ]ie  aUo 
ngwi  u  to  give  nif  your  free  opioioD,  vrhetlier,  if  England  lays 
M^dditiontJ  duty  on  German  linens,  and  the  Princes  of  Gfrmniiy 
Jki^  additional  duty  on  our  woollens,  your  trade  with  us  will  bo 
^pjfljr  hurt.  Nono  underEtood  this  subject  better  than  yourselves ; 
Mitterv  is  no  person  whose  opinion  shall  guide  me  in  preference 
lo  foun.  I  have  come  at  the  rciuest  of  the  merchants  of  Leeds, 
who  rcf<T  the  business  to  me  soli;^iy,  and  therefore  I  would  be  well 
sd  vised. 

"  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  know  what  manufactures  you  have  in 
Ccnnouy  that  can  supply  you  with  woollens,  if  ours  should  be 
aarthem-d.  Do  they  not  make  woollens  in  Bavaria,  at  Eyscnach, 
U  Berlin,  and  in  Silesia?  and  do  not  you  buy  large  quantities 
frota  .Aix-ln-Chapelle  and  from  PraDCe?  Every  piirlicukr  that 
Mcura  to  your  observation,  be  pleased  to  write  to  me  by  return  of 
oirillot^e^ 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"  Taos.  WoLWCH." 


JyocT 


Copies  of^  and  extracts  from,  Letters  to  Mr.  Wolrich  : — 
"  Bremen,  12tb  March,  1774. 

"  In  uuwer  to  your  favour  nf  the  4th  March  chiefly,  I  miut  niy 
tint  yon  may  expect  that,  as  soon  as  more  duty  is  laid  on  the 
linens  from  Germany,  there  will  be  put  likewise  the  same  on  all 
Ibe  woollcD  manufactures  &om  England,  especially  in  the  Fnu- 
Mu  dominions  ;  as  from  thoM  parts  the  linens  chiefiy  come,  and 
tbe  country  would  sufier  much  by  it. 

"  Till  the  present  time  there  is  scarce  any  duty  on  English  wool- 
len  goods.  At  Elsfleth  one  piece  of  cloth,  6  gr^  about  3d. ; 
shalloooa,  1  gr. ;  kersey  and  bays,  2  gr. ;  and  here  in  town  nothing 
at  all,  but  what  passeth  over  here  must  pay  as  all  other  goods  8  gr., 
w  4d.  for  300  lbs.  weight,  or  3  centner.  In  the  Prussian  domi- 
IU4KIS  it  is  likewise  a  very  trifle  that  they  pay  for  the  goods  for  own 
use ;  and  what  goeth  through,  nothing.  In  Brunswick,  Hano- 
Ter,  Osnaburgh,  Saxony,  and  ail  over  Germany,  it  pays  nothing. 
As  for  the  manufactures,  we  have  all  kinds,  but  as  the  English 
excel  in  the  manufacture  itself,  also  in  the  specie,  as  wool  and  spin- 
ning, &c.,  BO  by  that,  your  goods  are  in  course  and  preferred,  but 
we  can  do  very  well  without  them.  As  in  regard  to  the  cloth  at 
Leeds,  the  spinning  is  too  coarse,  and  this  is  the  real  reason  that 
these  goods  are  not  asked  for  so  much  as  before.  Considering 
an  this,  it  is  very  sure  that,  if  tbe  least  duty  is  laid  on  your  goods 
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here  in  the  Prussian  country,  your  sales  will  lessen  very  much,  and 
they  can  do  as  well  with  their  own  goods.  And  there  is  one  thing 
more  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  linens  are  not  sent  so  much  as 
before,  so  the  bills  of  exchange  will  be  scarce ;  and  as  by  the  bad 
trade  now,  the  exchange  has  risen  from  560  to  570  in  two  years  to 
615,  then  we  have  to  expect  that  they  will  rise  to  650  or  more,  for 
such  a  difference  as  we  have  had,  about  8  per  cent,  hath  occasioned 
that  our  German  goods  have  been  bought  the  more,  and  as  we 
should  pay  by  exchange  still  8  per  cent,  more,  your  goods  most 
stay  in  England,  or  you  must  lower  the  price  in  proportion ;  and 
what  your  manufacturers  of  linen  will  gain,  the  manufacturers  of 
woollen  goods  must  lose ;  and  not  only  this,  but  by  the  high  ex- 
change, we  shall  be  obliged  to  take  all  other  goods,  as  sugars, 
pimento,  coffee,  &c.,  from  France." 

(Extract.) 

"  Francfort,  20th  February,  1774. 
"  One  great  difficulty  under  which  the  trade  of  English  goocb 
lies,  is  the  exceeding  high  exchanges,  which  are  raised  so  excessive- 
Iv  since  tlie  late  failures  at  Amsterdam  and  London,  that  it  is 
much  higher  than  the  worth  of  guineas  in  gold.  We  don't  know 
if  it  is  in  the  bank  in  London,  or  the  merchants  or  bankers  there, 
who  get  so  large  a  profit ;  but  what  is  very  certain  is,  that  if  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  English  nation  that  the  exchanges  be  not  too 
low,  it  is  as  much,  and  more,  the  interest  particularly  of  the  manu- 
facturing part  of  it,  to  procure  that  it  may  not  be  too  high,  in 
order  to  make  no  stop  in  the  exportation  of  goods.  Besides  thi!», 
many  of  your  customers  take  the  high  exchange  as  an  excuse  not 
to  pay  you  so  soon  as  usual,  of  which  we  heard  often  complaints 
of  the  gentlemen  from  Norwich  and  your  part,  and  to  hinder  the 
French  and  German  manufacturers  to  get  a  preference.  WeconKl 
give  you  instimc(>s  that  they  have  got  some  in  different  articles 
alr(»a(ly,  if  it  was  not  too  long  to  enter  into  this  detail  in  a  letter. 
We  think  ourselves  obliged,  as  particular  friends  of  your  nation, 
to  advise  you  if  it  is  not  proper  to  refli*ct  upon  this  matter  with 
the  gentlemen  of  your  place  and  all  other  manufacturing  places,  i!» 
order  to  give  together  proper  instructions  to  your  members  of  the 
present  parliament,  to  employ  their  power  to  put  the  exchange  in  a 
due  pro[)ortion  to  the  pric(»  of  gold.     We  hope  we  make  ourselves 

intelligible." 

(Copy.) 

"  Quakenburgh,  iGth  March,  1774. 
**  Friendly  replying  to  your  most  esteemed  favor,  dated  London, 
4th  March,  1  am  very  much  surprised  to  see  how  there  is  intention 
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df  mining  the  duties  upon  the  Osnabiirg,  Heasian,  SUesiaii,  ami 
evo-y  other  ran  of  linen,  wheieby  the  trade  from  Germanj  to 
England  id  that  branch  vill  be  greatly  dislreesed.  The  Soverei^ 
Princes  of  Germaoy  will  be  extremely  loRaiued  if  that  act  conica 
to  perfection,  and  will  be  induced  to  revenge  it  in  eucIi  a  manner, 
whereby  your  fabrics  will  be  greatly  injured.  They  will  soon  lay 
new  duties  upon  all  maDufactures  coming  from  England,  and  en- 
courage thur  own  manufacturers  lo  extend  their  fabrics  in  such  a 
manlier,  that  ire  can  soon  wholly  forbear  English  goods ;  and  there 
are  cuch  large  manufactures  of  all  sorts  in  Germany,  that  there  ia 
no  want  rram  England,  if  needs  be.  The  long  time  since  the 
trade  in  linens  to  England  has  been  so  bad,  the  courses  of  exchange 
■re  >o  far  advanced  that  there  is  no  proportion  in  any  way.  Should 
(he  trade  be  wholly  disturbed,  the  courses  naturally  will  be  still 
higher,  and  then  the  trade  from  England  here  dissolves  itself. 
Pray  to  consider  the  £100  has  risen  from  500  to  Gl2  and  620 
doUara.  Reasons  enough  to  forbear  English  goods,  and  to  look 
ttHtr  German  1  Should  it  long  continue,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
put  your  prices  so  ntucb  down  in  your  goods,  as  the  stocks  accii' 
mtdate^  or  you  find  yourselves  without  orders  of  any  consequence. 
I  can  also  tell  you,  that  in  Saxony  and  in  the  Prussian  Slates  are  ' 
saeh  extended  fabrics  in  all  sorts  of  woollens,  that  the  wJioIe  of 
fiiiiiiiiiji  can  be  supplied  with  their  goods. 

**  Amongat  the  principal  cities  are  the  following  : 
"  Eiaenach — in  shalloons  berills,  goi^aa,  &c. 
"  Berlin— in  serges  de  Niames  and  de  Itome,  everlastings,  striped 

and  plain  callimancoes,  camblettees,  taborettees,  bays,  &c. 
"  Gorlitz,  Cotbus,  Spremberg,  Dobelor,  Francfort,  Zulllchau,  and 

many  other  places,  in  cloths. 
**  VervieT«,Aix-Ia- Chapel  I  e,  Leyden,  Eupen,  Ketwig — in  fine  cloths ; 
and  of  all  those  goods  come  such  prodigious  quantises  to  the 
&in  of  Brunswick,  Leipzig,  Francfort,  Naumberg,  &c.i  that 
each  merchant  can  be  sufficiently  provided,  and  the  goods 
answer  aa  well  as  the  English. 
**  Further  I  have  to  observe,  that  there  is  not  the  least  exciae,  or 
Aity  on  good*  coming  from  England. 

"  We  live  under  the  eye  of  our  good  Prince  Frederick,  your 
worthy  king**  son,  (Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  son  of  George  III., 
and  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  but  who  could  be  at  that  time  only  twelve 
yeara  old)  who  will  probably  assist  you  in  preventing  new  duties, 
at  least  on  Osnaburgs  and  linens,  for  the  mutual  interest  of  his 
■abjects  there  and  here.  I  shall  be  always  very  glad  to  bear  that 
it  rematna  on  the  old  footing,  in  order  to  keep  in  the  good  hannony 
betwcm  England  and  Gemiany,  &c." 

VOL.  I.  O 
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(Extract.) 

"  Altona,  22Dd  March,  1774. 
**  The  sundry  questions  you  want  my  information  about,  I  am 

not  able  to  answer  all>  some  countries  being  a  great  distance  from 

hence,  and,  as  I  have  no  correspondents  there,  can  draw  no  oertaia 

intelligence.     I  wish  the  following  may  be  of  service : — 

"  Altona — is  a  free  place  for  trade,  pays  no  duty  at  all. 

**  Hamburgh — is  paid  for  woollens  imported  for  consumption  ^  per 
cent  on  the  value. — Goods  imported  here  and  at  Hamburg  in 
transit  pass  duty  free. 

"  Hanover,  Luneburg,  Wolfenbuttel — the  duties  (if  any)  pud  on 
woollens  are  very  trifling. 

"  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Saxony — I  cannot  learn  what  dutiea  are 
paid. 

**  Brandenburg,  Prussia — No  woollens  go,  being  prohibited. 

'<  Elfleth  on  the  Weser — The  duty  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that 
paid  at  Stade,  which  is  generally  paid  by  the  ship,  out  of  the 
primage  allowed  them. 

"  Bremen — The  duty  is  trifling.  The  merchants  there  sell  as  low, 
or  lower,  than  we  do  here. 

"  Copenhagen — All  kinds  of  woollen  goods  are  manufactured,  and 
have  been  made  for  these  thirty  years  past.  They  supply  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  No  foreign  manufac- 
tures are  imported  ;  if  discovered,  they  are  seized.  Whether 
the  present  state  of  their  manufacture  is  improving  or  not,  I 
cannot  say.  The  encouragement  given  thereto  by  his  Majesty 
is  great,  all  foreign  goods  being  prohibited. 

"  Brunswick — There  are  no  manufactures. 

"  Silesia,  Prussia,  Saxony — are  great  manufacturing  countries. 
They  make  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  and  export  them.  They 
are  better  than  the  English,  especially  the  coarse  cloths,  of 
which  a  great  deal  is  sold  in  these  parts,  and  is  full  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  the  English. 

"  Berlin — Arc  made  all  kinds  of  stuffs,  which  are  good  and  cheap. 

"  Eysenach,  Miilhausen — The  shalloons  made  there  are  not  so 
good  as  the  English,  not  having  substance  enough  ;  they  are 
very  cheap,  and  improve  greatly. 

"  Gottingen — Camblets  are  made,  which  are  very  good,  and  excel 
the  English. 

"  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Leyden,  Abbeville — Great  quantities  of  cloth 
are  made  from  8s.  to  24s.  per  yard,  that  is  used  in  great  quan- 
tities, being  very  fine  for  the  money,  and  excels  the  English 
as  well  in  colours  and  qualities  as  in  prices.  English  cloths  at 
those  prices  are  very  little  used.     I  don't  think  that  the  city  of 


llamhuig  draws  twenty  pieces  of  fine  elotli  from  England 
s  year.     All  the  woollen   manufactures  in  Germany  are  K) 
very  much  improving,  thai   I  firmly  believe  in  fifty  years  to 
come  there  trill  be  no  more  English  woollen  used." 

*'  Frankforl,  13ih  March,  1774. 

**  We  ibank  you  for  the  confidence  you  place  in  us,  in  consulting 
us  upon  the  efforts  which  the  mauufaciurers  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land are  luakiDg  lo  obtain  from  PArliament  an  additional  duly  on 
the  linens  coming  from   these  countries.      In  our  reply  thereto,  i 
will  consider  ourselves  as  Englishmen,  and  as  such,  we  cannot  '' 
bold  additional  duty  to  be  disadvantageous  to  Itie  nation  ;  for  ev 
thing  that  limits,  or  tends  to  limit,  a  branch  of  commerce  so  m 
drrable,  and  so  profitable,  as  that  of  the  exportation  of  wo 
is,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care.     And  it  if 
that  the  powers  interested  in  the  £ale  of  linens  to  England, 
eaample.   Saxony   and   the   Empress    Queen,   seeing    them»ci 
aggrieved  by  this  additional  duty,  will  augment  likewise  the  d> 
on  the  woollens  which  are  consumed  in  the  Low  Countries,  Ty 
and  that  part  of  Italy  which  belongs  to  the  House  of  Austria,  ai 
In  Sasoay,  at  llie  fairs  of  Leipzig. 

"  As  to  the  (juestion  you  ask,  whether  woollens  pay  a  duty  itp< 
tMport  or  export  here  ?  we  anawer  that  they  pay  otme ;  nor  do 
■ny  good*  of  wool,  silk,  or  cotton,  of  whatever  manu&etnre  or 
country.  This  is  one  of  the  moat  valuable  privileges  of  our  dty, 
and  that  which  preserves  its  commerce.  But  we  are  only  the  pas- 
sage by  which  your  goods  go,  and  are  dispersed  through  the 
diferent  parts  of  Germany. 

**  They  pay  no  duty  of  any  consequence  in  the  Electorate*  of 
Mayenee.  Treves,  Cologne,  Palatine,  nor  the  other  little  States  in 
onr  neigbboarhood. 

"  At  Leipzig  the  duty  on  importation  of  English  woolleas  is 
about  half  per  cent. 

"  In  the  Low  Countries  about  16  per  cent 

"  Ib  the  Electorate  of  Bavaria  10  to  15  per  cent 

"  In  Austria  and  Bavaria  more  duty,  wImto  they  wish  to  favour 
the  fabrics  of  their  own  country. 

"  These  particulars,  we  bdieve,  will  answer  satisfactorily  your 
first  qncstion. 

"  As  to  the  second, — What  woollen  manufactures  would  snpjdy 

the  place  of  the  English)  in  case  they  shonld  become  too  dear,  in 

cnfMoquence  of  any  increase  of  duty  that  the  powers  interested  in 

Ae  aale  of  linens  might  put  apon  them  7  wc  answer, — 
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**  Besides  the  little  fabrics  which  there  are  in  several  towns  of 
Germany,  amongst  others  at  Fredericksdorff,  where  there  are  manu- 
factured to  the  amount  of  from  £20,000  to  £30,000  sterling  per 
annum  of  striped  flannels,  and  at  Hanau  woollen  camblets,  and 
in  Hesse  serges  to  a  very  considerable  amount.  At  Gera,  in 
Saxony,  they  make  very  good  serges  de  Rome  and  serges  de 
Nismes,  everlastings,  amiens  of  mohair  and  of  wool,  plashes, 
barragans,  striped  and  plain  camblets,  flannels,  common  cloths, 
and  several  other  articles,  of  which  we  ourselves  draw  large 
quantities. 

'*  Eisenach  is  very  famous  for  serges  and  shalloons,  which  have  a 
great  sale  all  over  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  where  are  sold 
also  many  of  the  fabrics  of  Genu  Large  quantities  of  these  serges 
go  through  our  hands,  and  they  have  partly  been  the  occasion  of 
the  decrease  of  the  demand  for  your  shalloons. 
\j  "  The  woollen  manufactures  of  Berlin  are  well  known.     Their 

serges  de  Rome  are  better  than  the  English.  They  manufacture 
woollens  of  all  kinds  ;  many  merchants  of  that  city  come  to  our 
fairs,  and  sell  thereof  for  very  considerable  sums :  we  ourselves  sell 
large  parcels  every  year. 

"  Common  and  middling  cloths  are  made  in  many  parts  of 
Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  cheaper  than  those  of  your  country, 
and  there  are  sold  now  a  good  deal  of  Saxon  cloths,  which  were 
formerly  obtained  from  Yorkshire,  and  which  occasions  the  decrease 
of  demand  of  which  you  have  lately  complained. 

"  The  fabrics  of  fine  cloth  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Monjoye,  Vervicrs, 
and  Haudimond  are,  and  become  every  day  more  considerable. 
We  do  not  exaggerate  in  the  least  in  declaring,  tliat  at  each  place 
there  are  sold  far  more  than  £100,000  sterling  ;  and  besides,  they 
have  a  very  considerable  consumption  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy. 

"  With  regard  to  the  fabrics  of  France,  they  are  well  known : 
you  know  that  there  is  a  very  good  manufacture  of  velvets  from 
cotton  at  Rouen,  but  in  which  the  English  have  hitherto  held  the 
preference.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to  those  of 
Amiens,  which  furnishes  all  Germany  with  hair  plushes,  because 
they  have  made  them  cheaper  than  the  English:  within  these  twenty 
years  I  recollect  that  we  drew  them  from  England. 

"  Lille,  in  Flanders,  furnishes  different  sorts  of  camblets  and  cal- 
limancoes,  and  we  draw  many  from  thence. 

"  Independent  of  all  these  fabrics,  there  are  still  great  quantities 
of  woollen  goods  drawn  from  England  for  the  consumption  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  what  we  have  mentioned  above  proves  how  necessary  it 
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ii  thai  the  ParUaiui^iit  of  li^Dglantl  should  avoid  every  thing  that 
might  teud  to  dinnnish  &  commerce  so  advaatiigeoiiB  to  your  nation, 
npecially  as  England  gains  considerably  by  the  buliuice  of  its 
trade. 

"  Wo  forgot  lo  tpll  yon,  that  beaides  tlie  fabrics  of  cloths,  there 
ar«  fabrics  of  woollens  in  the  Slates  of  the  Empress  Queen,  which 
begin  to  be  of  conscrjiience :  amougat  others,  there  is  a  considerable 
VDe  »l  Linlz. 

"  To  Thomas  Wolrich,  Esq." 

DITIES   ON  ESTHA    IMPORTS,    BANOVF.B,    1768. 

[It  is  supposed  that  in  tliis  Electorate  all  foreign  goods  ore 
ekargeable  with  other  duties  besides  what  are  contained  in  this 
extract,  and  that  therefore  these  are  styled  "  Extraordinary."} 

Short  extraft  from  the  existing  orders  or  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  extraordinary  trade  imposts : — 

•'  This  impost,  introduced  since  the  years  1710  and  1711,  Tor  the 

Calenburg,  Uottiagen,  and  Grubenhagen,  as  also  in  the  county  of 
Dicpholtz,  and  in  the  Buliwick  of  Wildeshausen,  is  payable  upon 
various  goods  over  and  abore  the  usual  '  ZoU  Duty'  and  '  Liceat 
Excise,'  and  is  laid  and  taken  upon  the  heireafter-meHtioned  foreign 
goods,  in  the  proportion  following,  viz. : — 

At  S  per  cent,  on  the  bulk,  or  15  pfenningen*  upon  each  dollar 
in  value. 

1.  On  all  sorts  of  woollen  summer  and  winter  stuffs,  aa  men's 
camblets,  barracans,  and  the  like. 

2.  On  frizes  (frizes  mean  in  Germany  also  thick  rough  duffields). 

3.  On  all  sorts  of  land  bays  (flannels). 

4.  On  cloths  for  lining. 

5.  On  serges  de  Rome  and  serges  de  Nismes. 
().  On  flowered  and  plain  callimancocs. 

7.  On  woven  woollen  horse  coverings  (horse  sheets). 

8.  On  such-like  bed  covering  (coverlets). 

9-  On  such-like  table  coverings  (table  coverings  are  used  for 
tables  of  in-laid  and  other  fine  work,  to  preserve  them  from  dust, 
&c.) 

All  the  goods  of  this  class,  which  cost  on  bringing  in  18  Mar. 
groHchcn  or  under  per  ell,  (the  Brunswick  ell  is  22^  inches  English) 
pay  the  same  duty,  how  low  soever  the  price  be. 

*  6  pfenningen  fijiu 
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n. 
At  6  per  cent,  or  16  pfenningen  upon  each  dollar  value. 

1.  On  etamines  of  one  colour,  nvherever  made. 

2.  On  ratines  (ratins  are  napped  thin  cloths,  made  for  covering 
coffins  and  mourning,  and  also  sometimes  used  for  other  purposes). 

3.  On  striped  and  spotted  tapestry  of  wool  (tapestry  is  a  general 
name  for  hangings  of  rooms). 

4.  On  siezing  cloth  used  in  the  mills  (supposed  com  or  flour 
mills.) 

ui. 
At  8  per  cent.,  or  3  Mar.  groschen  upon  each  dollar  value,  on  all 
imported  leather  gloves,  of  which  the  dozen  is  sold,  at  three 
dollars  and  under. 

IV. 

At  12  per  cent.,  or  4  Mar.  groschen  4  pfenningen  on  eadi  dollar 
value,  on  all  foreign  hats,  of  which  the  single  piece  or  hat  cost 
1  dollar  16  Mar.  groschen  and  under. 

V. 

At  24  Mar.  groschen  upon  each  piece. 

1.  On  five-fourths  broad  mixed  serges,  of  which  the  yarn  is 
spun  of  combed  wool,  or  whereof  the  weft  is  of  carded  wool,  and 
their  lengths  34  or  36  ells  in  measure. 

2.  On  dyed  serges,  or  tuch  rasch,  of  same  length.  (Rasch,  in 
German,  means  coarse  shalloon.) 

3.  On  5-4 ths  to  6-4 ths  broad  rasch,  from  36  to  38  ells. 

4.  On  ell-broad  crape  of  about  50  ells  (supposed  to  be  Norwich 
crapes.) 

VI. 

At  30  Mar.  groschen  upon  each  piece. 

1.  On  5-4ths  and  one-half  broad  says,  of  38  ells  over  here 
measure  and  upwards. 

2.  On  7-4 ths  broad  rasch  (serge  or  shalloon),  same  length. 

3.  On  ell-broad  droguitts,  from  56  to  60  ells. 

VII. 

At  one  dollar  upon  each  piece. 

1.  On  6-4th8  broad  cron  rasch  (Exon  says),  from  30  to  40  ells. 

2.  On  printed  serges,  same  length. 

VIII. 

At  1  dollar  6  Mar.  groschen  upon  each  piece. 

1.  On  5-4ths  and  one-half  broad  shalloon,  about  45  ells,  (near 
30  yards  English,)  which  are  only  distinguished  from  the  before- 
mentioned  says  by  their  clear  quill  and  better  quality. 
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At  1  dollar  18  Mar.  groschcn  per  piece. 
On  Uniinels,  as  well  from  36  to  40,  as  from  50  to  55  elU. 

At  I  Mar.  groschen  per  ell. 
Oti  all  foreign  striped  caniblets  and  calHrnancoeB,  striped  6-4lbs 
broad  flannels,  cotton  striped  flaiiiiela,  and  striped  Imlf  linen  stufis, 
(the  striped  half  liueo  etutti  are  supposed  to  be  for  bed  quilts,  pil- 
lows tuiil  bubtcm.) 

On  foreign  woven  woollen  summer  and  winter  hose. 

1.  On  a  pair  of  long  men's  stockings,  6  Mar.  groschcn. 

2.  Oil  a  pair  of  short  ditto,         5  ditto 

3.  On  a  pair  of  women's       ditto.         4  ditto 

4.  On  a  pair  of  children's     ditto,         3  ditto 

XII. 

On  each  quintal  or  cwt.  of  foreign  laiton  and  ivire,  1  dollar,  and 

a  1  lb.  weight,  3  pfeoniogen. 

xni. 

On  raw  ox  and  cow  hides  and  calf  skins  exported. 

1 .  For  each  raw  ox  or  cow  hide,  large  or  small,  6  Mar.  groschen. 

2.  For  each  raw  calf  skin,  ditto,        2  ditto. 

iiy. 

Penalty  for  each  article  concealed  or  falsely  entered,  whether 
singly  or  in  parcels ;  the  first  offence  forfeits  the  goods,  or  the 
value  of  them  is  tazed  or  levied  and  given  to  the  informer.  For 
the  second  offence,  the  offender  not  only  forfeits  the  goods,  but 
also  the  value  of  them.  And  if  Sigain  repeated,  the  penalty  on 
every  fraud  is  to  be  doubled.  The  examination  and  determination 
on  these  import  frauds  are  by  the  inspector  of  the  district  where 
the  offender  lives.  All  merchants  and  Jews  who  would  deal  io 
these  import  articles,  must  take  the  proper  oath  of  imposts  before 
one  of  these  inspectors  residing  witliin  the  district  where  they 
dwell  and  carry  on  business,  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  trade 
therein. 

Hanover,  4th  June,  1768.*' 

FHOM   TOE   ROTAL   AND  ELECTOSAL   PRIVr   CltANCEBT. 

"  My  friends  al  Hamburg  applied  4th  July,  1768,  by  letter,  com- 
plaining that  the  trade  in  English  goods  was  very  much  crampt  by 
a  declaration  (meaning  the  above),  that  all  foreign  goods  should 
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[iny  a  large  lax,  and  thi!  English  tu  bcnr  thu  same;  and  that  they 
had  in  vain  sulicited  for  a  change  therein,  especially  concerning 
English  goods,  and  desired  me  to  petition  fur  an  exemption  of 
English  gooda  from  this  duty,  otherwise  the  commissions  would  be 
Kntall.  On  my  request  to  have  a  copy  of  the  edict,  they  sent  me 
the  above  from  Brunswick,  Iflth  August,  1768,  and  observed,  that 
besides  the  stipulated  impost,  there  had  been  some  years  3  per 
cent,  wnr  assistance  muiu'y  kid  ou  i  and  the  English  hose  paid 
besides  this  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  and  that  they  had  written  to  all 
their  friend*  in  London,  Norwich,  Manchester,  Eseter,  and  Not- 
tingham on  the  subject  of  preaenting  petitions,  &c. 

"  T.  Woi-Bjca." 


■'  To  Governor  Pownul.  (Copy.) 

"  Sir, — In  consequence  of  what  you  suggested,  that  the  gentle- 
men of  landed  interest  in  England  would  by  no  means  be  disposed 
to  diiturb  the  old  proportion  of  rates  and  duties  on  merchandise 
between  the  dominions  of  his  Prussian  MHJesty  and  those  of  Great 
Drilain ;  aiid  that  it  would  confirm  ihem  in  these  ^uod  dispositions 
if  his  Prussian  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  show  a  mark  of  his 
good  disposition  to  these  interests.  I  did  lay  this  matter  before 
his  Majesty,  and  having  received  the  honour  of  his  commands  on 
that  bead,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  communicate  to  you  his  answer. 
That  his  Majesty,  in  consideration  of  your  suggestion,  and  in  con- 
fidence that  his  subjects  will  always  experience  from  the  sentiments 
of  those  gentlemen  who  compose  the  British  Parliament,  reciproca- 
tion of  the  like  good  and  friendly  disposition  ;  and  that  while  he  i* 
making  concessions  in  favour  of  the  British  commerce)  they  will 
at  least  leave  that  of  his  dominions  in  its  former  state,  undisturbed 
both  as  to  its  entrance  into  Great  Britain  and  its  Irausit ;  and 
wishing  to  give  a  real  and  substantial  mark  of  his  sensibility  to 
Great  Britain,  according  to  what  you  have  suggested  to  me,  is 
disposed  to  make  the  following  concessions,  the  importance  of 
which  will,  I  hope,  be  considered  by  the  public  as  a  strong  proof 
of  his  Majesty's  friendly  disposition  to  Great  Britain  and  its  com- 
merciol  interest. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 
(Signed)  "  Maltzak." 

"  Jcrmyo-street,  31st  March,  1774." 
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TttASSLATIOS. 

■I.  Tlic  duty  of  transit  oci  the  siile  of  the  Elbe,  which  makes 
tlio  principal  entry  of  Engliah  luerchaDdise  ioto  Germany, 
iostcnd  of  33  per  cent,  of  iheir  I'alue,  shall  io  future,  upon 
fine  cloths,  woollen  stuffs,  and  hardware,  be  collected  accord- 
ing to  weight,  viz.,  for  the  quintal  of  110  lbs.  of  Cologne,  of 
these  articles  passing  into  Saxony,  six  silver  groachens  (one 
■ilver  groschen  being  between  lj<i,  and  2d.)  ;  and  on  those 
paeaing  to  the  other  Profincea  of  Germany,  the  half  part  of 
three  groachen.  A  duty  so  moderate,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend, 
is  not  so  much  a  tax  as  a  means  merely  to  control  the  passage. 

"  2.  Thr  transit  of  the  said  English  nierdiandise  for  Silesia,  and 
which  has  hitherto  been  nt  t^  per  cent,  in  passing  by  the  grand 
route  of  Breslau,  shall  be  reduced  to  one-half,  or  4  per  cent. 

"3.  In  West  Prussia,  the  above  mentioned  articles  of  English 
commerce,  entering  by  sea,  and  passing  into  Poland,  shall  be 
exempted  from  all  paynienls  of  transit,  and  shall  be  liable 
only  to  the  usual  lolh  aecordinfj  to  iheir  real  value,  and  the 
prinri].le9  uf  the  Polish  larifi'  in  llio  (line  <if  th,-  licpublie. 

"  4.  That  merchants  of  East  Prussia  having  permission  to  pass  a 
certain  quantity  of  woollen  goods  into  Poland  free  from 
transit,  this  liberty  shall  be  eatended  to  all  merchandise  of 
English  fabric. 

"  5.  In  Westphalia,  the  Provinces  of  Cleve,  Minden,  Mark,  Ra- 
venabnrg,  Guildres  Moeirs,  Lingen,  and  Tecklenberg,  the 
above  mentioned  English  merchandise  shall  be  permitted,  even 
for  the  interior  conaumption,  without  their  being  subject  to 
the  payment  of  any  other  duty  than  such  as  the  fabrics  of  the 
country  are  liable  to,  and  shall  enjoy  besides  an  absolute 
liberty  of  transit  to  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

•■  It  shall  be  the  same  in  East  Friesland  where  these  English  ma- 
nufactures shall  be  taxed  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  country 
itself," 

The  result  of  these  proceedings  is  communicated  in  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Aaron  Tozer,  Secretary  to  the 
Committee,  to  John  Blayds,  Esq.,  Leeds  : — 

"  London,  18th  May,  1774. 

"  SiB, — I  am  desired  by  Governor  Pownal  to  acquaint  you  for 
your  own  information,  and  that  of  the  other  gentlemen  from  whom 
he  lately  received  a  very  obliging  address,  that  the  matter  in  con- 
test in  the  House  of  Commons,  relative  to  the  linen  businesa,  lias 
yesterday  been  finally  decided. 
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<<  The  supporters  of  that  matter  had  resolved  to  bring  forward 
three  propositioDS,  viz. : — 

**  The  altering  the  rates  on  the  German  and  Russian  linen  im- 
ported. 

*<  The  laying  a  duty  additional  upon  Silesian  tabling. 

«<  The  granting  a  bounty  on  British  and  Irish  linen  painted  and 
stained. 

"  But  as  this  business  drew  to  a  close,  and  finding  that  they  had 
reason  to  fear  a  defeat,  they  sought  on  Thursday  last,  when  the 
evidence  closed,  to  put  off  the  decision  to  a  future  day  after  the 
holidays,  and  probably  meant  to  defer  it  to  another  year.  The 
woollen  party  insisted  on  an  immediate  decision,  and  showed 
themselves  so  strong,  that  the  opposite  side  were  too  well  convinced 
of  their  inferiority.  The  former  having  then  got  yesterday  ap- 
pointed for  the  debate,  the  linen  interest  dropt  the  propoising  the 
two  first  points  they  had  just  before  resolved  upon,  and  moved 
only  the  last.  This  they  endeavoured  to  support  with  all  the  force 
of  argument  they  could  offer,  but  without  effect ;  and  after  a  con- 
test of  about  six  hours,  they  lost  it  by  a  minority  of  63  to  129- 
Governor  Pownal  then  moved  for  the  chairman  to  leave  the  chair, 
which,  though  opposed,  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  thus 
the  matter  finally  closed. 

"  I  am,  &c., 
"  A.  TozER,  Secretary  to  the  meeting  on  this  occasion. 

"  I  beg  the  favour  that  this  letter  may  be  shown  as  communicated 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Wolrich,  to  whom  I  cannot  conveniently  write  to 
night,  and  the  rather  defer  it  because  I  hear  he  is  not  well." 

Votes  of  thanks  were  communicated  to  Governor  Pownal, 
from  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  following  is  a  copy 
of  his  letter  acknowledging  them  : — 

GOVERNOR    rOWNAL    TO    THOMAS  WOLRICH,    ESQ. 

"  Sir, — In  looking  over  your  letters,  I  find  in  that  dated  Brad- 
ford, May  21,  and  directed  to  you,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
worsted  goods  have  desired  you  to  express  tiicir  sense  of  my  atten- 
tion to  their  interest,  and  to  return  their  thanks.  I  beg  that  you 
will  in  return  make  it  known  to  them  how  much  I  am  flattered, 
and  how  fully  1  feel  myself  repaid  for  all  the  trouble  I  took  in  find- 
ing that  it  has  been  useful,  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  them. 

"  But  we  nmst  not  let  matters  drop  here.  A  constant  attention 
and  watching  is  necessary.  The  Irish  threaten  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  woollen  manufacture.  Those  concerned  in  the 
woollen  trade  should  inquire — 
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*'  I.  How  moch  of  it  they  have  already  ? 

"  2.  lliiw  far  their  selling  their  wool  immediately  to  France 
forwards  the  French  manuiacturea  :  the  price  of  wool  in  Ire- 
land, viz.,  near  329.  Btcrling  per  tuU,  ii  suHicient  proof  of 
tiiat. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  advise  you  thai  your  people  should,  both  by 
theinadves  and  by  iheir  correspoDdenlH  in  the  west,  get  a  thorough 
actual  knowledge  of  this,  eo  as  to  be  prepared  to  take  it  up  in 
Parliament,  and  when  obtained,  I  beg  to  have  your  correspondence 
tiD  this  head. 

"  1  And  that  the  edict  which  I  obtained  in  favour  of  your  com* 
tuerce  and  manufactures,  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  dominions,  may 
be  made  to  lead  to  much  further  and  greater  purposes,  and  become 
the  basis  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  monarch.  I  beg  that 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  your  part^  will  consider  how 
their  iDterests  should  be  stated,  and  how  it  may  be  advantaged 
iu  caae  one  should  be  able  to  propose  a.  proper  treaty.  I  wish  tu  be 
informed  of  the  sentiments  of  both  in  this  mutter,  and  remember 
that  till'  true  way  to  carry  real  siibslanlial  and  pi'rnianriit  nilvan- 
tagas,  is  to  aim  only  at  such  as  are  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  mutual  interests  of  such  states  as  you  treat  with.  Much  may 
be  done  for  our  merchants,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  takes  drawbacks.  I  think  that  event  may  be  even 
made  a  ground  of  great  advantage  to  the  British  merchant. 

"  When  thoroughly  weighed  and  precisely  decided,  I  should  be 
glad  to  receive  your  opinion,  end  that  of  the  merchants,  on  this 
point,  as  I  think  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  taming  it  to  advan- 
tage. You  will  communicate  this  with  my  beat  respects  to  the 
merchanifl  at  Leeds,  &c.  with  any  of  whom  you  will  favour  me 
with  their  opinion,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  commnnicate  and  cor- 
respond on  the  subject.  This  matter,  however,  should  rest  within 
tbemtelvea,  and  not  be  opened  to  public  topic 

"  T.   POWNAL. 

*'  tticbmond,  Surrey,  July  4th,  1774." 

BSTKACT    OF   A    LETTEB   FROM    MB.  WOLBICH   TO   GOVEKN'OB 
POWSAL. 

"  Leeds,  7th  July,  1774. 
"  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged,  much  honoured,  by  the  communi- 
cation of  your  opinion  that  the  Prussian  edict  may  be  the  basis  of 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  King.  The  attention  of  the  mer- 
chants to  that  matter  is  certainly  necessary,  as  it  is  beyond  the 
sphere  of  a  manufacturer's  speculation.      In  deference  to  your 
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recommendation,  I  will  try  the  merchants  of  Leeds.  Be  so  good 
as  furnish  me  with  materials  for  their  information.  I  will  faithfully 
communicate  them.  If  I  can  succeed  as  well  with  about  fifty  mer- 
chants, as  I  have  already  with  one  hundred  times  their  number  of 
manufacturers,  to  appoint  a  proper  committee  for  managing  their 
proper  department  in  this  great  business,  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  something  may  be  done  to  the  purpose  ;  and  if  you  can  pre- 
vail upon  Mr.  Lascelles  to  recommend  them  the  choice  of  such  a 
committee,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  be  not  too  numerous, 
and  of  persons  who  know  something  of  the  general  extended  in- 
terests of  commerce,  and  are  willing  as  well  to  attend  the  busi- 
ness as  to  draw  together.     In  the  latter  only  I  have  my  doubts. 

*'  As  I  know  it  is  one  of  your  laudable  maxims  not  to  undertake 
any  business  of  which  you  are  not  or  may  not  be  a  thorough  mas- 
ter, permit  me  to  make  that  maxim  my  own>  and  in  deference  to 
it,  beg  you  will  tell  me  where  or  how  I  can  be  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  now  subsisting  with  respect  to 
the  trade  of  the  Baltic  with  us,  I  mean  those  parts  which  now  are 
of,  or  which  it  is  probable  that  Providence  may  add  to  the  Prussian 
dominions.  "  T.  W." 


EXTRACT    FROM    THE  ALTONA    MERCURY,    27tH    JUNE,    1774. 

(Translation.) 

"  Berlin,  23rd  June. 

*'  By  a  renewed  lloyal  edict,  bearing  date  Berlin,  1 1th  May,  the 
former  regulations  concerning  the  transit  and  import  of  all  English 
goods  have  been  renewed  and  explained,  and  that  care  has  bt^n 
taken  to  favour  the  English  commerce.  This  edict  is  exceeilingly 
advantageous  to  the  English.'' 

According  to  the  first  paragraph  : — 

"  The  transit  on  all  English  goods,  as  well  as  those  by  the  river 
Elbe  as  those  which  pass  by  land  carriage  through  the  countries  of 
Magdeburgh  and  Halberstadt,  and  their  respective  places,  touch 
the  royal  dominions,  shall  no  more  be  levied  at  the  former  high 
duty  of  33  per  cent.,  which  was  fixed  in  and  has  been  customary 
after  the  year  1752  ;  but  the  said  goods,  if  they  go  to  Saxony, 
shall,  without  distinction  of  the  value,  pay  only  a  transit  of  six 
good  groschen  per  hundred  weight  of  110  lbs.,  and  only  half  of 
this  trifling  impost,  provided  it  can  be  proved  that  the  expedition 
thereof  is  straightway  made  into  the  empire  without  touching  the 
Upper  Saxony  countries.  As  to  the  transit  on  the  Silesian  side  of 
Poland,  it  remains  on  its  former  footing  of  8  per  cent,  with  regard 
to  all  other  except  English  merchants,  who  for  their  proper  goods 
shall  only  pay  the  moiety. 


I 
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/  "  In  llie  Marquigutes  and  in  Ponierania  the  old  regulntions  retain 
/  flirir  former  force,  since  through  these  Provinces  no  English  enpo- 
I     d'ttiom  «re,  nor  properly  caii  be  made, 

I  "  Tlie  most  English  iraile,  on  the  eontrary,  being  carried  on  to 
Poland,  via  Dantzic,  and  by  means  of  the  Vistula  i  his  Majesty 
'  cominsndH  Id  the  strongest  and  most  expressive  manner  that  all  the 
£iiglish  goods  thus  seaward  imported  into  Poland,  of  whatever 
kind  or  (juiility  they  may  be  (tobacco  only  and  salt  excepted),  Khali 
pay  uo  transit  duty  at  all,  nor  be  cumbered  with  any  new  impost, 
btit  that  which  was  ordered  in  the  Polish  times. 

"  In  all  Westphalian  Provinces,  not  the  least  transit  shall  be 
reigaired  for  English  goods,  although  commercial  views  and  other 
reasons  may  givt;  inducement  to  subject  other  gooils  to  pay  the 

AccortUng  to  tbe  second  paragraph  ; — 

"  The  English  subjects,  respecting  the  duties  for  their  national 
goods,  shall  not  be  treated  severer  in  the  least  thnti  the  roynl  subjects 
themselves ;  and  those  English  exporters,  from  whom  our  tobacco 
administration  here  takes  the  considerable  iiuitnlitiejj  of  Virginia 
anil  Marj'land  tobacco,  shall  not  pay  the  least  duly,  Ilia  Mi^csty, 
OD  the  contrary,  reserves  it  to  himself  to  make  the  Dutch,  Ham- 
trarg,  and  other  uiercliauts  liable  to  the  jiayment  of  llie  duty,  if  they, 
fts  proprietors,  deliver  the  like  tobacco  as  he,  according  to  circum-  , 
sraiices,  shall  xee  fit. 

"  Respecting  such  English  goods  as  are  imported  for  home  con- 
sumption according  to  the  third  paragraph,  no  more  shall  be  asked 
for  consumables,  in  any  of  all  the  royal  Provinces,  of  the  English 
proprietors,  factors,  and  ipediteurt,  than  what  is  demanded  of  those 
of  the  royal  subjects  who  enjoy  the  most  preferable  privileges.  Id 
like  manner,  the  raw  English  productions  shall  be  proceeded  with, 
and  tobacco  and  salt  sold  to  the  royal  companies  pay  no  excise  at 
all.  But  his  Majesty  makes  the  proviso  that  this,  for  circumstances 
that  may  occur,  cannot  be  extended  to  the  Dutch  and  Hamburg 
deliveries.  With  regard  to  the  manufacturesi  no  highe  excise  nor 
impost  shall  be  demanded  of  Englishmen  for  ironware,  wrought 
pewter,  and  lead,  as  likewise  for  linens  and  table-cloths,  manufac- 
tured  in  England,  than  that  which  the  royal  home  merchants  are 
obliged  to  pay  themselves,  according  to  the  difierent  tarifls. 

"  But  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  stuffs,  ready  leather-ware,  and 
manufactures  of  all  other  metals,  and  galloons,  may  be  imported 
into  the  royal  cast  and  west  Prussian  Provinces,  in  such  quantities 
as  the  Prussian  merchants  themselves,  there,  have  been  permitted 
to  import,  and  they  remain  at  liberty  to  calculate  them  accordingly, 
and  to  import  them  amongst  those.     In  the  Provinces  of  the  Oder 
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and  Elbe,  the  old  regulations  remain  as  bef(H«.  In  all  the  West- 
phalian  countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  importation  of  these  Eoglifh 
manufactures,  like  all  other  E^ngUsh  national  goods,  without  any 
payment,  is  exempt  from  excise." 

We  now  return  to  the  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Pownal. 
He  states — 

^'  The  end  proposed  by  our  system  is,  that  the  British 
manufacturer  shall  not  only  have  the  pre-emption,  but  the 
monopoly  also,  of  all  the  wool  grown  in  the  British  idea,  and 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer,  totally  deprived  of  British 
wool,  shall  not  be  able  to  make  a  marketable  fabric,  as  this 
sort  of  wool,  absolutely  necessary  for  such  fabric,  is  not  to 
be  gotten  elsewhere.  First,  it  is  not  true  that  British  wool  is 
necessary  to  the  forming  a  marketable  fabric ;  secondly,  it  is 
true,  and  a  fact  open  as  day,  that  wool  equal  to  any  mari- 
keable  fabric,  is  to  be  had  from  almost  every  country  in 
Europe.  But  if  this  last  proposition  was  not  true,  and  the 
first,  on  the  contrary,  was  true,  the  proposition  by  law  does 
not  effect  any  prevention  of  British  wool  being  sent  abroad, 
in  quantities  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  foreign  market.  On 
the  contrary,  the  proposition  operates  as  a  bounty  of  nearly 
60  per  cent,  in  encouraging  the  exportation  ;  and,  whilst  it 
does  so,  all  the  contrivances  of  law  and  all  the  terrors  of 
punishment  will  never  '  hedge  in  the  cuckoo.'  Hath  it  ever 
so  done  ?  '  Well,'  but  say  the  promoters  of  this  system  of 
monopoly,  '  it  lowers  the  price  of  the  raw  material.'  I  answer, 
so  indeed  it  doth,  and  lowers  it  so  much  below  the  scale  of 
the  general  market,  that  that  operation  is  the  very  thing  that 
gives  the  bounty  on  exportation.  The  monopolizing  stapler 
and  the  smuggling  merchant  profit  of  this ;  but  the  manufacturer, 
on  one  hand,  is  no  ways  benefited  by  it,  and  the  landed  man 
and  his  tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  are  oppressed  by  it.  This 
system  not  only  operates  to  the  sending  abroad  great  quan- 
tities of  British  wool,  but  becomes  the  means  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer  having  what  he  wants  in  the  most  beneficial 
way  ;  for  after  the  wool  is  stapled,  it  and  that  sort  which  the 
foreign  market  wants,  is  separated  from  that  sort,  the  pur- 
chase of  which  would  be  a  burthen  and  disadvantage  to  the 
foreign  manufacturer  abroad:  that  only  which  he  wants  goes 
to  him,  without  that  burthen  and  disadvantage  to  the  manufac- 
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turer  shroad,  in  the  very  way  wlijeli  ts  most  profitably  calcu- 

ittcd  to  rival  our  maniifactiiror  at  home." 

This  bfling  the  object  of  Mr.  Pownal's  work,  he  goes  on 
to  ar^ue  upon  if,  bringing  forward  the  arguments  used  by 
Smith  and  others  in  favour  of  the  exportation  of  wool. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  ycju-a  1780  and  1781,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  active  measures  taken  by  the  landed  in- 
terest to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  British  wool. 

After  tt  meeting  of  the  wool  growers  in   Lincolnshire,  the 
following  letter  appeared  in  the  London  Courant : — 
"  Dbas  Sir, — Together  with  this  be  pleaded,  without  loss  of 

(time,  to  return  the  inclosed,  by  whose  content*  it  seenia  the  country 
genOemen  are  at  last  brought  to  their  senses.  To  one  perhaps  they 
nay  the  sense  of  feeling  the  effects  of  those  unadvised  measure* 
which  from  the  single  motive  of  saving  a  shilling  in  the  pound  land 
las,  lliey  have  imforlunately  countenanced  and  promoted.  It  is  but 
just  thai  diey  should  liaie  the  fall  slmre  of  tlic  c.ihniiity  wliich  ihey, 
the  lea^ng  powers  of  this  country,  have  brought  upon  it.  Should 
tbey  evoi  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  contributing  the  fourteen 
sbiUinga  id  the  pound  land-tax,  u  was  once  suggested  from  their 
own  qnarter,  towards  prosBcuting  the  American  war,  they  will 
have  no  right  to  complun  of  oppresuon ;  they  will  hare  none  to 
reprosch  but  themselves. 

"  TboM  who  advise  the  exportation  of  raw  wool,  may  expect 
that  a  pe^tion  to  Parliament,  f<w  such  a  remedy,  will  be  rejected 
with  indignation,  prob^ly  a  mark  of  censure  set  on  such  petition- 
cn,  who  for  a  local,  temporary,  perhaps  imaginary  relief  to  them- 
•elves,  would  sacrifice  to  the  enemy  at  the  hottest  crisis  of  the  war, 
the  chief  of  those  few  resources  yet  remaining  to  this  country, 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  woollen  manufacture,  that  ancient,  that 
fundamental  support  of  Great  Britain.  But  there  is  sufficient 
knowledge!  deliberation,  and  conduct  to  be  found  in  Lincolnshire, 
as  may  defeat  such  a  blind,  rash,  and  ruinous  attempt,  and  reserve 
that  most  respectable  county  from  the  odium  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
"  I  am.  Dear  Sir, 
"  October  17,  1781.  "  R.  Glovke." 

The  following  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  newapaperg 
a  few  days  after  the  above  letter  appeared  : — 

"  BXPORTATION    OF    WOOL,    LINC0LN3HIRE. 

"  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  yeo- 
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manry,  land  owners,  and  land  holders  of  this  county,  and  of 
divers  persons  delegated  by  their  respective  parishes,  held  at 
the  Castle  of  Lincoln  by  adjournment  from  the  White  Hart 
Inn,  in  the  bail  of  Lincoln,  the  31st  October,  1781,  (puno- 
ant  to  public  advertisement,)  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
present  low  price  of  wool,  and  the  great  distresses  in  the 
county  in  consequence  thereof; — 

"  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ancaster  in  the  chair.  Upon 
the  question  being  put  from  the  chair,  to  the  occupiers  of  land 
at  this  meeting,  whether  their  wool  is  at  this  time  unsold  and 
unsaleable,  at  the  home  market  ?  they  answiered  universaUj 
in  the  affirmative. 

"A  petition  from  the  several  occupiers  of  land,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Thetford,  in  this  county,  October  26th,  1781,  stating 
their  grievances,  and  praying  relief,  was  read. 

"  The  delegations  of  several  parishes  in  this  county,  to  the 
number  of  eighty-one,  appointing  certain  persons  to  appear 
for  them  respectively  at  this  meeting,  was  received. 

"  Unanimously  resolved : — 

"  Tliat  a  Committee  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  the  Peers  of  the 
Realm,  owners  of  land  in  this  county,  the  members  of  the  county, 
the  members  rcj)resenting  the  city  and  boroughs  of  the  county,  to- 
gether with  such  other  gentlemen  as  choose  to  attend,  to  meet  and 
consult  what  immediate  relief  can  be  given  to  the  present  distress, 
and  what  remedy  it  may  be  proper  to  seek,  to  amend  the  general 
state  of  our  wool  trade  for  the  future. 

"  That  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  consider  how  far  an  im- 
mediate relief  can  be  given  to  the  present  distress,  by  having  per- 
mission, under  the  regulations  of  a  temporary  law,  to  export  to  the 
foreign  market  that  surplus  of  our  wool  which  is  now  unsold 
and  unsaleable  at  the  liome  market,  and  how  far  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent to  pursue  the  same. 

"  That  they  consider  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  or  otherwise, 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  permits  the  importation  of  Irish  woollen  vam, 
and  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  or  otherwise,  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  leave  to  export,  months  after  the  clipping,  that 

surplus  of  wool  which  remains  on  hand,  and  cannot  be  sold  at  the 
home  market  at  higher  prices  than shillings  per  tod. 

"  That  they  be  further  instructed  to  consult,  correspond,  and 
co-operate  with  such  other  conmiittees  or  bodies  of  men  as  niav  bo 
appointed  in  other  counties,  upon  the  same  matters,  as  also  with 
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uiufacliirer^  and  others,  who  can  give  liiem  ioformalion, 
UiaA'tng  this  business. 
"That  Uic  lliaaks,  &e.  &c.  &c." 

In  pursuance  of  tbe  resolution  above  contained,  tbe  Com- 
mittee met,  and  adjourned  to  tlic  secaiid  Wednesday  af^er  tlie 
CIirUtmaA  rccnos,  and  appointed  tlie  St.  Alban's  Tuvem, 
London,  as  the  place  of  tlieir  meeting. 

Meetings  were  held  in  thi*  msnufatrturiug  districts,  to  coun- 
teract the  proceedings  of  tlie  Wool  growers. 

December  Ist,   1781. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Leeds  and  tbe  neigli- 
bourliood,  to  consider  and  advise  in  what  manner  it  may  be 
proper  to  oppose  an  intended  application  to  Parliament  from 
ihe  county  of  Lincoln,  fur  leave  to  export  wool  to  foreign 
markets, — 

"  RpsoIvL'd,  That  meetings  of  ihe  merchants  in  woollens,  atiH  of 
th^  HKioHeu  mauufocturtirs  <if  Yurksliire,  be  imld  &t  tlie  AlouC  llall, 
ID  Leeds,  on  Wednesday  the  19th  day  of  December  instant,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  take  into  consideration  the  proceedings 
ot  the  wool  growers  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  other  parts, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  powers  to  export  the  wool  of  this 
kiBgdom,  and  to  prohibit  tbe  importation  of  Irish  yam. 

"Wji.  Smithion,  Chwrmao." 

Li  consequence  of  that  advertisement,  a  public  meeting  was 
beld  at  Lec^,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1781,  at  which  the 
bUowing  was  the  report : — 

"  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  mercbants  in  woollens,  and 
rf  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire,  pursuant  to  pub- 
ic adrertisemeot,  to  take  into  consideration  the  proceedings 
it  the  wool  growers  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  other 
>arts,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  powers  to  export  the  wool 
>f  this  kingdom,  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  Irish 
ram,  William  Smitbson,  Esquire,  in  the  chair  : 

"  Tbe  resolutions  of  tbe  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  others, 
letd  at  Lincoln,  on  tbe  3rd  October  last,  being  read,  resolved 
inaoimously, — 

"  1.  That  the  exportation  of  any  sort  of  wool,  the  produce  of 
his  kingdom,  would  be  injurious  to  the  trade  and  manufactures 
hereof,  and  any  steps  towards  obtaining  a  law  for  that  purpose 
laght  to  be  strenuously  opposed. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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"  2,  That  any  application  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  ParliameDt 
which  permits  the  importation  of  Irish  woollen  yarn  into  this  king- 
dom, ought  also  to  be  opposed. 

"  3.  That  the  merchants  in  woollens  unite  in  one  body,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  woollens  in  another,  to  oppose  every  attempt  to 
procure  laws  for  tliat  purpose. 

"  4.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  landed  in- 
terest of  the  kingdom  would  be  materially  prejudiced  by  a  law 
being  passed,  giving  leave  to  export  wool,  and  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  Irish  yarn. 

"  5.  That  on  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting,  a  committee  of 
the  merchants  be  appointed,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mittee of  woollen  manufacturers,  arc  requested  to  open  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  other  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this 
kingdom,  requesting  their  concurrence  and  assistance  in  opposing 
any  attempt  to  obtain  a  law  for  leave  to  export  wool,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  Irish  woollen  yarn  into  this  kingdom. 

"  6.  That  the  landed  interest  be  applied  to  for  their  assistance 
and  support,  in  such  manner  as  to  the  committee  may  seem  most 
advisable. 

"  Tliat  this  meeting  be  adjourned,  subject  to  the  joint  call  of  the 
committee. 

**  Any  person,  or  bodies  of  men,  desirous  of  corresponding  with 
the  above  committee,  are  re([iiested  to  direct  their  letters  to  Mr. 
James  Bolland,  clerk  to  the  committee  of  merchants,  at  I.,€eds;  or 
to  Mr.  Ilebden,  clerk  to  the  committee  of  manufacturers." 

The  following  public  meetings  were  afterwards  held: — 

Dec.  29th,    1781 The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 

the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Halifax  resolved,  *'  That  the 
exportation  of  wool  will  be  ruinous  to  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures." 

January  4th,  1782. — The  merchants  and  woollen  manufac- 
turers of  Exeter  resolved — 

"  To  oppose  any  steps  taken  towards  obtaining  a  law  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  any  sort  of  wool,  the  produce  of  this 
kingdom. 

**  That  in  case  such  a  law  was  permitted,  the  manufacturers 
would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  want  of  employment, 
which  would  infallibly  occasion  a  rapid  decline  in  the  value  of 
land." 

January  14th. — The  merchants  and  manufiwturers  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rochdale  resolved — 
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"That  any  allempt  lo  change  the  several  lawa  no* 

w  reiitri<;ting  llie  exportation  of  wool,  ought  to  meet  i 
tiled  opposition,  both  from  tbe  landed  nod  comtnercis 
Elii»  kiugdocn."  , 

January  IBtli — The  merchants  and  woollen  manij      I 
of  E»gex  resolved —  ', — ■ 

"  That  it  is  their  opiuion  that  foreigners,  liy  a  supply  ol 

»ooI,  wuuld  be  enabled,  by  tnixing  it  with  their  own,  to  ri^._ 

BBnuracturca  of  this  country,  both  in  quality  and  cheapness." 

"That  tlie  low  price  of  Lincolnshire  wool  is  owing, — 

"  !.  To  tlio  increased  produce  of  wool  in  that  county. 

"2.  To  the  lessened  di-inand  for  such  wool,  in  consequence  of  J 
Ae  check  given  by  the  war  to  those  branches  of  manufactur 
«4ilch  it  is  used. 

"That  the  allowance  of  the  eiportatioti  of  wool  of  any  kind,  in  J 
my  circumstances,  and  under  whatever  liniilntions,  will  be  i 
bighmt  decree  prejudicial  to  the  woollen  manufacturer. 

"Thai  (liov  «i!l  rf-iist,  and  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  thfir  power, 
any  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  repeal  the  lows  now  in  force  to 
jvevent  the  exportation  of  wool." 

January  22nd — The  several  branches  of  manufactures  at 
Norwich  resolved — 

"  That  the  exportation  of  any  sort  of  wool,  the  produce  of  this 
kingdom,  would  be  injurious  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  thereof, 
and  ought  to  be  strenuously  opposed. 

"  That  the  landed  interests  of  this  kingdom  would  be  materially 
prejudiced  by  the  poising  of  such  a  law,  because  the  workpeoplet 
being  unemfdoyed,  most  emigrate  to  other  countriea,  or  fall  on  the 
land  for  nuuntenance." 

January  28th,  1782. — At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  in 
woollens,  and  the  woollen  manufacturers,  deputed  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  held  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern, 
London,  the  advertisement  from  the  general  meeting  at  Lin- 
coln being  read,  it  was  resolved  to  oppose  those  alarming 
measures. 

January  30th. — The  committee  of  landowners  of  the  county 
of  Lincoln  met,  by  adjournment,  at  the  St.  Alban'e  Tavern, 
London. 

Januar}'  3 1  at. — The  merchants  in  woollens,  and  the  woollen 
manufacturers,  met,  by  adjournment,  at  the   King's  Arms 
Tavern.     Upon  considering  the  complaints  of  the  wool  grow- 
ers, and  the  great  importance  of  the  woollen  trade  of  thia 
p2 
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kingdom,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, — "  That  permitting 
the  exportation  of  wool  would  be  highly  injurious  to  this 
country,  and  that  any  applications  to  Parliament  for  that  pur- 
pose ought  to  be  strenuously  opposed," 

February  1st — The  woolstaplers,  yam  makers,  and  manu- 
facturers of  wool  in  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  and 
Hertford,  assembled  at  Potton,  resolved — 

'*  That  it  would  be  highly  injurious,  not  only  to  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, but  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  to  allow  of  any  exportation 
of  any  kind  of  wool,  the  produce  of  this  kingdom.  That  upon 
regaining  our  foreign  trade  by  a  peace,  and  the  graziers  growing 
their  wool  lighter  and  finer,  the  price  would  rise  considerably  in  a 
short  time." 

February  2nd. — At  a  general  meeting  of  the  landowners, 
manufacturers,  and  persons  concerned  in  wool  and  the  woollen 
manufacture,  held  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St. 
James's  Street,  to  consider  the  state  of  wool  and  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  what  measures  may  be  most  expedient  for 
the  improvement  thereof,  pursuant  to  public  advertisement  in 
the  Lond(m  newspapers,  agreed  to  be  i)ublished  at  the  meet- 
ing held  l)y  adjournment  of  the  committee  of  Lincoln,  at  St. 
Alban*s  Tavern,  the  30th  ult. :  Upon  a  motion  benig  made — 
*'  That  it  is  the  o])ini()n  of  this  meeting  that  the  exj)ortation 
of  British  raw  wool  will  be  prt^judicial  to  the  landed  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  kingdom,''  the  Lincolnshire  gentlemen 
in  general  withdrew,  and  there  remained  in  the  room  one 
hundred  and  ten  gentlemen,  amon<xst  whom  were  many  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament ;  whcr(ui])on  the  questitm  being  put,  it  wa? 
unanimously  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Februarv  '"^th At  a  meetin^r  of  the  connnittee  of  land- 

owntTs  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  resolved — ''  That  the  reso- 
lution of  the  ireneral  nieetinjr  held  at  the  Thatched  Ilou^je 
Tavern,  on  the  2ud  February,  does  not  appear  to  this  com- 
mittee to  a])j)ly  to  the  question  cm  the  expediency  or  inexjv- 
diencv  of  exporting  long  or  coarse  wool,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, for  a  limited  tiuu^  as  that  resolution  speaks  of  a 
general  exportaticm  only." 

February  ^)th King's  Arms  Tavern — An  advertisement 

from  the  St.  Alban's  Tavern  having  appeared  in  the  MoniiuQ 
Ilmdd  of  this  day,  stating  that  the  motion  put  and  unaui- 
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mously  agreed  to  at  the  general  meeting  at  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern  on  Saturday  last,  did  not  apply  to  the  question 
on  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  exporting  long  or  coarse 
W00I9  under  certain  restrictions,  and  for  a  limited  time ;  the 
public  are  desired  to  take  notice,  that  the  arguments  on  the 
debate  applied  strictly  both  to  a  general  and  partial  exporta- 
tion, and  both  would  have  been  positively  expressed  in  the 
motion,  but  from  the  obvious  idea,  that  a  partial  exportation 
was,  to  the  degree  it  might  extend,  equally  injurious. 

Feb.  6th. — The  Lincolnshire  wool  committee  resolved — 

"  That  it  does  appear  to  them  expedient  to  petition  Parliament 
for  redress  to  the  growers  of  long  or  coarse  wool,  aggrieved  by  the 
present  low  price  thereof. 

••  That  a  liberty  to  export  long  or  coarse  wool,  under  certain 
restrictions,  appears  to  be  the  only  probable  and  adequate  means 
of  relief. 

**  That  the  intended  application  to  Parliament  be  postponed  until 
it  be  known  whether  the  growers  of  long  combing,  or  coarse  wool, 
in  other  counties,  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  prosecution  of  the  above  plan." 

February  20th. — The  delen:ates  appointed  by  the  woollen 
manufacturers  to  meet  the  deleo-ates  from  other  nianufacturins: 
places  in  this  kingdom,  in  London,  laid  before  this  meeting  the 
progress  of  the  opposition  to  the  intended  application  of  the 
Lincolnshire  wool  growers  to  Parliament,  which  is  highly 
satis  factor  V. 

March  8th. — At  a  general  meeting  held  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Assizes  at  Lincoln,  it  was  resolved — 

*'  That  the  petition  sent  down  by  the  Committee  in  London, 
appears  to  state  tlie  grievances  of  the  country  in  a  true  light,  and 
to  ask  the  only  relief  tliat  promises  to  be  adequate:  it  is  unani- 
mously resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  said  petition  be  signed  forth- 
with, and  sent  to  the  said  Committee,  with  a  request  that  they  will 
make  such  use  of  it  as  they  sliall  think  proper." 

The  prayer  of  the  above  petition  is — 

"  That  leave  may  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  permitting  an 
exportation  of  long  and  coarse  wool,  at  such  period  after  the  usual 
time  of  clipping,  with  such  duty  and  such  restrictions  as  Parlia- 
ment shall  think  proper.'* 

March  0th. — The  Hi^rh  Sheriff  and  Grand  Jury,  at  the 
Assizes  held  for   the   County   of   York,   hayin^r  taken   into 
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consideration,  and  maturely  weighed  the  consequences  whicb, 
in  their  judgment,  would  follow  from  a  permission  to  expoJt 
wool  out  of  the  kingdom,  unanimously  resolve — 

*'  That  it  appears  to  them  that  to  permit  the  exportation  of  wool 
would  be  highly  detrimental  and  injurious  to  this  country,  and  tend 
to  promote  the  interests  of  our  rivals  and  enemies,  in  opposition 
to  the  most  valuable  commerce  of  our  fellow-subjects.  That  it 
becomes  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  and  all  other  manufacturing 
places,  by  every  legal  method,  to  oppose  any  application  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a  purpose  so  alarming  and  injurious." 

March  11th. — The  High  Sheriff  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Grand  Jury  assembled  at  Huntingdon,  resolved  (many  letters 
from  several  wool  committees  having  been  addressed  to  the 
High  Sheriff  respecting  the  exportation  of  wool) — 

''  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  exportation  uf 
the  raw  material,  under  any  restriction  or  limitation  whatsoeveri 
would  be  detrimental  to  tlie  interests  of  this  country  in  general,  and 
this  county  in  particular." 


"  In  order  to  understand  this  question,  and  to  account  for  the 
importance  which  manufacturers  attaclied  to  the  lonfr  wool 
grown  in  Lincolnshire,  and  other  districts  of  rich  soil  and 
fens,  it  mav  be  desirable  to  jrive  some  account  of  those  wools, 
and  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  aj)plied.  The  worsted 
manufacture  dei)ended  ui)on  that  long  wool,  which,  on  account 
of  the  Icnirtli  and  strength  of  the  staple,  was  alone  adaptt'd 
for  it,  forming  a  smooth  level  even  yarn,  little  liable  to  shrink, 
curl,  or  felt  in  weaviiiir  and  finishinir  the  stuffs.  Owinir  to  the 
length  of  the  staple,  the  process  of  combing  is  better  adajjtod 
to  stretch  out  the  fibres  in  parallel  lines  than  that  of  carding. 

"  The  \oufr  wool  is  first  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and 
when  proj)erly  dried,  is  transferred  to  a  machine  calliHi  a 
plucker.  A  boy  lays  the  tresses  of  the  wool  ])rettv  eveul\ 
upon  the  feed  apron,  or  a  moving  web  of  canvas,  which,  as 
it  advances,  delivers  the  ends  of  the  long  tufts  to  a  pair  of 
fluted  rollers,  whence  it  is  introduced  into  a  fanning  apparatU's 
The  tilanuMits  are  turned  out  at  the  opposite  end  of  this 
winnowing  machine,  straightened,  cleaned,  and  readv  for 
combin«r. 

'-  According  to  the  ohl  practice  of  the  trade,  and  which  pre- 
vailed at  this  period,  three  implements  were  used  : — 
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"  1.  A  pair  of  combs  for  each  person. 

"  2.  A  post  to  which  one  of  the  combs  can  be 

"  3.   A  romb-pot,  or  small  stove,  for  heating  the  ix       u«  " 
combs.  T-Jl       L 

"  Each  I'oinb  is  composed  of  cither  two  or  thrMp 
pointed,  tapering,  etcel  teeth,  disposed  in  two  or  thMM 
[tianes,  each   row  being  a  little  longer  than  the  ptci  — 

Tbey  are  made  fast  at  the  roots  to  a  wooden  stock  or  nc 
vhich  is  covered  with  horn,  and  has  a  handle  fixed  to  it  an 
right  angles  to  the  hues  of  teeth.      The  first  combing,  wheq,! 
iie  fibres  are  most  entangled,  is  performed  with  the  two-rnwJ 
toothed  combs ;    the  second,  or  tinishiiig  combing,  with  i 

Ihrec-row -toothed.  J 

"  In  combing  the  wool,  the  workman  takes  it  up  in  tressi 
ibout  four  ounces  each,  sprinkles  the  wool  with  oil,  c  n 

it  about  in  his  hands,  to  render  all  the  filauienta  c.  if 
onctnouB.  He  next  attaches  a  heated  comb  to  the  post,  with 
ita  teeth  pointing  upwards,  seizes  one  half  of  the  tress  of 
wool  in  his  hands,  throws  it  over  the  teeth,  then  draws  it 
through  them  repeatedly,  leaving  a  few  straight  filaments 
each  time  upon  the  comb.  When  the  comb  has  in  this  way 
collected  all  the  wool,  it  is  placed,  with  its  point  inserted 
into  the  cell  of  the  stove,  with  the  wool  hanging  down  outside, 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  heat.  The  other  comb,  just 
remored  in  a  heated  state  from  the  stove,  is  planted  upon  the 
post,  and  furnished  in  its  turn  with  the  remaining  two  ounce 
tress  of  wool,  after  which  it  supplants  the  preceding  at 
the  stove.  Having  both  combs  now  hot,  the  man  holds  one 
of  them  with  his  left  hand  over  bis  knee,  being  seated  on  a 
low  stool,  and,  seizing  the  other  with  his  right  hand,  he  combft 
the  wool  upon  the  first,  by  introducing  the  teeth  of  one  comb 
into  the  wool  stuck  in  the  other,  drawing  through  it;  and  this 
is  skilfully  repealed  till  the  fibres  are  laid  parallel,  Uke  a  flat 
tress  of  hair.  It  is  proper  to  begin  by  combing  the  tops  of 
the  tresses,  and  to  advance  progressively  from  the  one  end 
towards  the  other,  till  at  length  the  combs  are  worked  with 
their  teeth  as  closely  together  as  possible,  without  bringing 
them  into  collision;  if  the  workman  proceeded  otherwise,  he 
would  be  apt  to  rupture  the  filaments,  or  tear  their  ends 
entirely  out  of  one  of  the  combs.     The  flocks  lefl  at  the  end 
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of  the  process,  because  they  are  too  short  for  the  comber  to 
grasp  them  in  his  hands,  are  called  noyls  ;  they  are  unfit  for 
the  worsted  spinner,  and  are  sold  to  baize  and  coarse  cloth 
manufacturers.  The  wool  finally  drawn  ofi*  from  the  comb, 
though  it  may  form  a  uniform  tress  of  straight  filaments,  must 
yet  be  combed  again  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature,  to  pre- 
pare it  perfectly  for  the  spinning  from  ten  to  twelve  slivers  (as 
the  wool  thus  combed  is  called) :  these  are  then  arranged  in 
one  parcel ;  they  are  then  applied  to  the  roving  frame,  and  un- 
dergo the  same  process  in  spinning  as  cotton.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent that  wool  is  not  fit  for  combing,  except  it  be  of  long 
staple,  and  that  description  of  wool  was  considered  almost 
peculiar  to  England ;  and  one  pack  would  enable  the  manufac- 
turers of  France  and  Flanders  to  work  up  eight  or  ten  packs 
of  their  wool.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  interest  of  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturer  to  prevent  the  exportation,  while  the  very 
high  price  which  the  wool  would  command  abroad  made  it  the 
interest  of  the  wool  grower  to  soil  it  to  foreigners ;  and  this 
became  the  more  desirable  for  them,  in  consecjuence  of  tlic 
depressed  state  of  the  worsted  trade,  and  the  very  low  price 
of  low  wool.*'* 

From  the  groat  excitement  which  thon  prevailed,  as  well 
amongst  the  afrriculturists  as  tho  manufacturers,  it  may  be 
well  supposed  that  the  press  would  not  be  idle.  Tho  follow- 
ing pamphlets  made  their  appearance : — 

*'  The  Question  considered,  whether  Wool  should  he 
"  allowed  to  be  exported,  when  the  Price  is  low  at  home, 
*'  on  paying  a  Duty  to  tho  Public?  By  Sir  John  Dal- 
"  RYMTLE,  Bart.  1782." 

lie  conimcncod — "  If  men  will  think  with  cloarnoss,  and 
reason  with  fairness,  there  are  few  political  (juostions  of  more 
easy  discussion  than  this  one.  A  (piostion  may  be  deter- 
mined, with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  political  prudence,  when 
there  are  first  i)rinciplos,  on  which  tho  roasoners  on  both  ^^ides 
can  hardly  disa«jrroo,  and  facts  capable  of  proof,  if  they  should 
ditTor  about  them. 

"  I  ])resume  few  j)eoplo  will  dispute  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
in«r  propositions : — 

"  1.   That   the  exportation   of  raw   materials   is  a  gain    to  llie 

•    Lucnuk. 
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Muntry,  in  proportion  to  tlii'  quantity  of  ioilustry  cm  a '1* 

pnxlactng  thi-m,  of  llie  shipping  employed  in  exporting  uieiu,  and  — 
of  tlie  value  gat  for  them  in  return.  I 

"  2,  That  it  is  more  advaDta);eou8  to  a  country  to  work  up  its  I 
owu  inatcriiils  into  manufactutes,  to  be  consumed  at  borne  or  cs-  ] 
ported  abroad,  than  to  export  them  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
of  th«ir  manufacturers  ;  and  conseijucnily  that  a  wise  nation  may  i 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  its  raw  materials  to  the  extent  of  Ita  { 
ability  to  work  them  up  at  lionie  to  advanttigu. 

3-  Bnt  if  from  any  circumstances,  either  of  war  or  peace, 
conntry  cannot  at  a  particular  period  find  a  vent  for  tlie  manufao-  4 
turr  H"  it  used  to  do,  then  a  continuance  of  the  proliibition  to  export  j 
the  raw   material  seems  impolitic;  because,  if  the  raw   material  J 
which  cannot  be  manufactuted  at  home  be  not  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported abroad,  it  must  be  left  to  perish.     But  this  prohibition  will  1 
be  doubly  impolitic,  if  the  raw  mHtfrial  left  to  perish  be  of  a  nature 
to  ha*e  coat  much  money  in  prodncing,  and  be  of  so  great  a  value,    | 
f    that  the  pntfit  of  the  fanner,  and  the  rent-roll  of  the  landlord  depend    ' 
vpon  it,  and  consequently  the  revenue  of  the  state  and  the  industry 
of  the  people,  both  of  which  are  intimately  conDected  with  the 
gremter  or  teas  money  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  or  landlord. 

*•  4.  If  any  doubt  should  arise  whether  there  be  such  a  redundancy 
of  the  raw  material  aa  disables  the  manufacturer  to  make  it  up, 
with  a  good  prospect  of  a  market,  then  the  infallible  teat  to  find 
oat  the  truth,  is  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  price  of  the  nw 
material.  When  there  is  a  redundancy,  the  price  will  be  low ; 
when  there  is  not,  it  will  be  high.  This,  the  barometer  of  price, 
will  easily  and  infallibly  point  out  when  the  raw  material  should, 
and  when  it  should  not,  be  allowed  to  be  exported. 

"  5.  If  a  nation  should  think  of  submitting  to  prohibit  the  export- 
ation  of  a  raw  material  lest  it  should  serve  the  manufacturer  of 
another  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  should  inflict  a  certain  evil  upon 
itself,  from  the  hope  of  inflicting  a  very  uncerttun  evil  upon  iti 
neighbours,  it  ought  to  be  very  sure  that  its  neighbours  cannot  be 
supplied  with  the  raw  material  elsewhere,  either  within  themselves 
or  from  others. 

"  6.  If  the  raw  material  prohibited  to  be  exported  be  in  great 
request  with  other  nations,  it  will  be  smuggled  abroad.  If  the 
experience  of  ages  has  proved  that  this  cannot  be  prevented,  with 
n-«pect  to  wool  at  least,  it  seems,  at  the  first  blush  of  the  proposal, 
more  wise  to  permit  it  to  be  exported  on  paying  a  duty  to  the 
state,  than  to  be  making  daily  and  vain  complaints  that  it  is  ex- 
ported without  paying  any.  But  whether  that  first  impression 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  will  deserve  the  consideration 
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of  every  landed  and  every  commercial  man  in  the  kingdom,  of  the 
meanest  beggar  as  well  as  the  King  and  Parliament." 

"  If  these  propositions  be  true,  the  following  reasons  are 
submitted  to  the  public,  on  which  Parliament  should  allow 
wool  to  be  exported  from  Great  Britain,  when  the  price  is 
low,  on  paying  a  duty  to  the  public  : — 

*'  Reason  1 . — The  redundancy  of  wool  is  at  present  so  great  in 
Britain,  that  it  is  sunk  in  price,  in  many  places  60  per  cent^  aod 
in  few  places  less  than  30  per  cent. 

"  2.  Exportation  would  encourage  the  growth  of  fine  wool,  upon 
which  the  duty  would  least  press,  and  the  English  fleece  would 
regain  its  high  character,  in  the  same  way  that  the  exportation  of 
wool  from  Spain,  under  duty  on  weight,  has  brought  Spanish  wool 
to  such  perfection. 

**  3.  The  prohibition  to  export  wool  confines  the  wool  growers 
to  one  market,  sinks  the  price,  and  encourages  smuggling. 

"  4.  The  wool  will  be  exported  to  the  profit  of  the  landowner, 
and  to  the  profit  of  the  state. 

"  5.  If  it  be  imprudent  to  supply  our  enemies  with  a  raw  mate- 
rial for  their  manufacture,  it  seems  more  imprudent  to  supply  them 
with  food,  the  first  principle  of  all  manufactures,  at  a  lower  price 
than  we  cat  it  ourselves :  it  st  ems  strange  that  a  duty  should  l>e 
refused  to  be  accepted  on  the  exportation  of  the  one,  when  a  bounty 
is  not  scrupled  to  be  bestowed  on  the  exportation  of  the  other,** 
(a  bounty  being  then  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  corn). 

"  The  manufacturing  interest  will  not  be  hurt,  but  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  proposal.  It  will  not  hurt  it,  because 
the  moment  the  price  rises  beyond  a  just  medium,  the  export- 
ations  will  be  stoj)pecL  It  will  be  greatly  benefited,  because 
wool,  by  the  double  market,  will  be  kept  constantly  at  an  eijual 
rate  in  its  price,  instead  of  starting  sometimes  too  liiirh  and 
sometimes  too  low,  as  it  does  now, — variations  which  disturb 
the  manufacturer  in  his  projects  and  exertions.'* 

Several  (►bjections  are  then  assumed  and  answered,  viz., — 

-'  Objection — A  permission  to  export  wool  would  raise  the 
price*  of  wool  too  hi<rh,  and  consequently  would  hurt  the 
mauufaeturintr  to  serve  the  landed  interest. 

''Answer. —  Servinir  the  landed  is  serving  the  mauufacturini: 
interest.  Dr.  Kinpf  and  Dr.  Davenant  computed,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  that  the  domestic  consumption 
of  woollen  manufactures  was  in  the  proportion  of  four  to 
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one  of  tlie  foreign  con^uniption,  and  at  present  the  con- 
sumption must  be  far  flT-eatrr.     It  was  a  saying  of  tlie 
widest  minister  England  ever  had,  the  great  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, that  a  full  of  one  shilling  in  a  stone  of  wool  was 
the  loM  of  a  million  sterling  to  England.     The  avcrngo 
price  of  wool  in   France  is  seventeen  pence  per  lb,,  the 
price  of  Spanish  wool  in  Holland  is  not  much  lower, 
whereas  the  price  of  English  wool  is  not  above  nine- 
pence  per  lb.,  consequently  Parliament  may  lay  a  large 
duty  on  exportation,  without  any  risk  of  stopping  the 
demand." 
Sir  John  Datrymple  makes  no  alluwnnco  for  difference  in 
qualities,  but  asiuincs  the  long  and  coarse  wook  of  England 
to  be  equal  in  price  to  the  fine  wools  of  Spain  and  France. 

This  pamphlet  by  Sir  John  Dalrymplc  produced  the  follow- 
ing replies  and  works. 

"   CoNSinERATICINS  ON  THE  PRESENT  StaTE  OF  THE  WoOL 

"  TuAtiK,  the  Laws  made  concerning  that  Article,  and 

"  how  far  the  same  are  consistent  with  true  PoUcy  and 

"  the  Interest  of  the  State ;  by  a  Gentleman  rbsidbnt 

"on  ills  Estate  in  Lincolnshire.  1782." 

"  From  the  history  of  wool,  t^ken  from  the  statutes,  there 

appears  to  have  been  a  constant  exportation  of  wool  to  the 

time  of  the  llcstoration ;  and  it  appears  further,  that  in  jwace- 

clile  times,  under  very  wise  administrations  during  that  period, 

trade  and  commerce  flourished  to  a  degree  proportionate  to 

the  Umes,  equal  to  what  it  has  done  since,  and  particularly 

the  woollen  manufacture,  which  arose  during  the  time  that 

exportation  of  wool  waa  allowed,  and  in  some  of  those  periods 

flourished  greatly,  and  the  export  thereof  was  considerable, 

which  may  plainly  show  there  was  no  necessity  to  prohibit 

the  exportation  of  wool  for  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen 

manufacture. 

"  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  the  decay  of 
trade  and  manufacture  waa  visible,  and  easily  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  confusion  of  the  preceding  times;  but  the  cimntng 
of  the  manufacturers,  desirous  of  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the 
raw  material,  and  the  policy  of  the  government  not  choosing 
to  advert  to  times  past  and  the  true  cause,  concurred  f 
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fixing  the  attention  upon  the  exportation  of  wool  as  the  cause 
of  the  decay  of  trade  and  the  woollen  manufacture.  The 
flourishing  state  of  the  manufacture  soon  after  that  period  has 
induced  many  to  think  it  entirely  owing  to  the  same  prohibi- 
tory law,  without  considering  that  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
harmony  would  of  itself  cause  trade  and  commerce  to  thrive ; 
and  had  there  been  no  prohibition,  the  effect  would  hare  been 
the  same;  for  during  the  period  of  the  preceding  anarchy  and 
confusion,  sobriety  and  order  were  much  inculcated  into  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people,  and  that  enthusiasm  which  most 
contributed  to  overthrow  one  Government,  and  seemed  so 
ill  adapted  for  supporting  another,  was  not  ill  suited  for  in- 
dustry and  trade,  since  future  times  have  shown  us  that  the 
like  spirit  prevails  much  amongst  the  manufacturers  of  the 
present  day ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  when  the 
manufacturers  flourish,  the  prohibitory  laws  are  nugatory, 
since,  as  long  as  the  manufacturers  can  work  up  the  quantity 
produced,  so  long  will  they  be  enal)led  to  prive  a  fair  price  for 
the  raw  material,  and  that  alone  would  sutficiently  prevent  any 
ex])()rtation  of  the  same,  without  any  laws  of  prohibition  or 
restraint. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  laws  for  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  a  raw  material  are  consonant  to  the  policy  of  all 
nations,  upon  the  i)rinciple  tliat  by  such  prohibition  a 
monopoly  may  be  obtained  for  the  nianufiicture  in  foreijrn 
parts.  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  Entrland 
is  sinjrular  in  this  policy ;  if  so,  there  may  be  room  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure.  The  kin«rdoni  of  Sardinia  has 
b(»en  peculiarly  fortunate  in  a  succession  of  three  wise 
monnrcbs ;  and  therefore  from  thence  may  be  supposed  an 
exanij>le  worthy  imitation  :  that  country,  with  few  resources, 
makes  the  most  of  what  it  has,  and  thereby  mav  afford  a 
pattern  to  other  nations,  who,  thou^jrli  they  may  have  greater 
resources,  yet  their  deniaiid  beinir  proportionably  greater,  re- 
quire more  care  in  the  cultivatii)n  and  inij)r()vement  of  such 
r(\<ources.  It  ajipears,  then,  upon  inipiiry,  that  Sardinia  is  in 
possessi^ni  of  raw  silk,  from  which  a  valuable  manufacture  was 
established  in  that  country.  In  process  of  time,  other  coun- 
tries \nm\ii  desirous  of  raisiuur  a  manufacture  of  the  same  sort, 
the  wise   nu»uarch  of  that  <lay   made  a  law  ])ri*liibitinir  the 
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cxportAlion  of  Muid  raw  material,  conceiving  tha, 
wnuld  be  able  to  preserve  a  monopoly  of  the  mauuiauiure 
hit  own  country;   but  when  he  found  that  such  material  *iaa 
to  he  pot  t^lsewbcre,  he  iraraediately  opened  liis  port^  for 
exportation  thereof,  with  a  due  preference  to  his  own  coiinu 
by  which  he  insured  to  the  manufacturers  a  certainty  of  tL 
I    Ihudc  trade,  an  advantage  in  foreign  markets,  and  a  consider- 
I  ^ble  emolument  to   hia  government  from  auch  exportation. 
I  iBsn  should  seem  n  precedent,  the  result  of  true  wisdom  and 
I    Mund  policy,  well  worthy  our  most  attentive  consideration.  ^ 
**  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  no  manufacture  caa 
beneficial  to  a  State,  which  stands  in  need  of  a  monapoly- 
tlie  produi-e  of  the  land,  or  any  part  of  that  State  foi 
viipport.     The  woollen  manufacture  of  En;;land  neither         , 
or  vvcr  did  stand  in  such  need :    it  is  a  f^se  ground  to  siuce 
the  floiu-tahing;   condition  of  that  manufacture  to  Ihe 
hibitorv  lawn  with  respect  to  the  cxportjitiuu  of  wiioi.     Wnen- 
erer  the  trade  is  flourishing,  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  give 
an  adequate  price  for  his  material,  and  thus  the  prohibitory 
law  becomes  nugatory:  since,  then,  there  is  a  market  at  home 
for  a  commodity,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  foreign  market  being 
sought  for.* 

"  The  greatest  encouragement  to  the  exportation  of  wool, 
even  supposing  the  same  was  detrimental  to  the  manufacturer, 
is  the  very  low  price  thereof,  which  encourages  and  enables 
the  illicit  trader  to  run  the  hazard,  as  the  low  price  in  the 
purchase,  and  the  high  price  in  the  sale,  will  always  give 
vigour  to  an  illicit  trade;  and  therefore  it  is  that  a  fur  and 
adequate  price  of  wool  is  moat  advantageous  to  the  manufac- 
turer, as  insuring  to  him  a  cert^nty  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
the  material,  and  a  discouragement  to  the  illicit  trader,  by 
whom  our  rivals  in  trade  are  supplied  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  they  would  be  by  an  exportation  allowed  under  due 
regulation  and  restriction.     The  real  interest  of  the  manu- 

■  Thjf  appeui  puticularly  (o  hiTe  been  tbe  ea*e  hj  ui  account  publiahed  bj  ■ 
Mr.  Wheeler,  lemp.  Elii.,  »ho  mt»  ■'  ThU  K>  early  »  the  lime  of  Philip  utd 
Mary,  (he  clolh  Irade  wm  grown  to  be  tery  great  in  EngUod,  iDnmuch  that  tha 
Irmde  of  enporting  wool  wM  Blmori  wholly  demiyeA"  This  ihowt  •  ftr  belter 
method  of  checking  the  elportalion  of  wool  than  prohibiling  it  abaolulcly  by 
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facturer  and  wool  grower  can  be  but  one,  since  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  one  must  be  always  beneficial  to  the  other. 

"  Wool  is  now  in  general  circulation  as  an  article  of  trade 
all  over  Europe,  and  this  is  the  only  country  which  attempts 
to  retain  all  such  material  within  itself.  The  woollen  manu- 
facturer of  England  requires  Spanish  wool  for  making  the 
superfine  cloths,  and  yet  with  the  additional  charge  on  im- 
portation of  raw  material,  our  workmen  can  rival  all  nations 
in  foreign  markets.  Whilst  the  Government  allows  such 
importation  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  it  denies  the 
grower  of  wool  liberty  of  sending  abroad  what  the  manufac- 
turer cannot  use  at  home.  Upon  this  allowed  importation  of 
Spanish  wool,  other  sorts  might  be  supposed  to  be  fraudu- 
lently imported  to  the  further  injury  of  the  grower  ;  but  the 
price  of  that  article  in  the  different  countries  sufficiently 
defeats  the  idea  of  such  fraud.  The  reason  would  operate  in 
like  manner  if  the  ports  were  open  for  the  exportation  of 
wool.  Whilst  the  manufacturer  can  use  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, he  will  be  inclined  to  give  a  fair  price  for  the  saiuo, 
and  that  alone  would  prevent  exportation  ;  but  whilst  there  is 
a  greater  quantity  grown  than  can  be  worked  up,  the  manu- 
facturer will  take  advantage  of  the  glut  in  the  market,  confined 
to  him  alone,  and  by  lowering  the  ])rice,  give  encouragement 
to  the  illicit  trader  equally  detrimental  to  both. 

"  Compared  with  the  policy  of  other  countries,  the  conduct 
of  this  kinofdom  is  sinfrular  in  this  instance.  Many  countries 
produce  a  material  from  whence  a  manufacture  arises;  but 
the  utmost  restraint  they  lay  upon  such  produce,  is  some 
little  ])reference  for  the  home  market,  by  laying  small  duties, 
or  other  restraints  similar  thereto,  by  which  thev  insure  to  the 
manufacturer  the  home  trade,  and  give  him  some  advantage 
in  a  foreign  market :  more  than  this  is  not  to  be  desired,  nor 
is  it  the  interest  of  any  State  to  prevent  or  obstruct  rivalship 
in  trade,  though  it  is  the  aim  and  desire  of  every  trader. 
That  is  the  natural  spur  to  industry,  and  daily  experience 
shows  us  that  manufactures  may  flourish  in  this  kuigdoin 
without  any  possession  of  the  raw  material;  nay,  thouirh  thev 
fetch  the  same  from  a  great  distance,  at  a  considerable  char*re 
and  expense,  yet  the  ingenuity  of  the  English  workman,  and 
the  credit  and  enterprise  of  the   British  merchant,  put  them 
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at  l('«at  tipon  an  cqunl  footing;  witli  other  traders,  anJ  e 
tli<"in  lo  find  out  a  sale  for  their  commoditlea  in  aO  marketa 
This,  nmongsl  other  things,  shows  that  there  is  no  necessitjf 
to  establish  a  monopoly  against  the  grower,  for  the  benefit  o 
tbo  maniifacmrer,  the  advantage  of   which  monopoly  ariscaj 
more  from  the  losa  of  part  of  our  countrymen,  than  from  that  I 
of  the  foreign  manufaeturer ;  and  the  prohibiting  law,  coiK  J 
trary  lo  its  original  iutcnt  of   operating  against  foreigners,  J 
bms  »  destructive  effect  on  the  property  of  a  conaidernble  body.  J 
ofmen  in  this  kingdom ;  it  givca  tiie  manufacturer  the  oppoi^fl 
tunitj  of   fixing  the  price,  and  the  grnwer  la  compelled  t 
fke  it" 

"  The    PnopHiETV  of    Allowing  a   Qualified   Ej- 

"  PORTATION     OF     WoOL,     DiSCl'SSED     HISTORICALLY. 

"  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Table, 
"  which  shows  the  value  of  the  Woollen  Goods  of  every  . 
**litid  that  were  entered  for  Exportation  at  the  Custom 
"House  from   1697  to   1780  inclusive,  as  well  as  the 
"  Prices  of  Wool  in  England  during  that  period." 

MOTTOS. 

"  Freedom  of  trade  is  the  life  of  tradei  aod  monopoliea  and 
RStrictiona  on  trade  do  overthrow  trade." — Lord  Coke's  tpmA  m 
1621. 

"  Mr.  Arthur  Young  calculates,  on  good  ground,  the  number  of 
sbecp  in  &igland  to  be  25.5e9>214,  which  yield  ao  annual  profit  of 
10s.  6d.each,  or£l3,S60,824."— />a/.^ri<Am.,;Miri2,,pi^(  28. 

The  writer  of  the  above  proposes  to  permit  the  export*. 
tion  of  British  wool  when  its  average  price,  in  cert^  specified 
markets,  was  16s.  8d.  per  tod,  or  under,  on  paying  the  old 
denixen  duty  of  £1  13s.  4d.  per  sack  of  364  lbs.,  or,  in  other 
words,  2s.  3^d.  per  tod  of  28  lbs. 

The  writer  commences  with  a  brief  history  of  sheep  and 
wool.  The  following  detail  shows  the  progress  of  the  num- 
ber of  sheep,  and  the  amount  of  their  fleeces  : — 

In  1698,  Gregory  King  calculated  we  had  in  England 
12,000,000  sheep. 

Of  wool  yearly  shorn,  at  3s.  4d.  per  fleece,  £2,000,000. 

In  1741,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  by  an  accurate  detail, 
showed  that  there  were  annually  shorn  in  England  16,000,000 
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Wool  produced,  at  3  lbs  per  fleece  ••  31 1,999     sacks. 

In  Scotland 77,999    sacks. 


In  Britain  389/J98     sacks. 

which  confirms  Mr.  Webb's  account. 

In  1774,  Arthur  Young  found  in  England,  upon  examining 
the  folds  of  the  shepherds,  25,589,754  sheep. 

Wool  produced;  at  5  lbs  per  fleece. . .  681 ,585     sacks. 
One-fourth  Scotland 145,396    sacks. 


In  Britain 726,981=1 04,685,  l64lb«. 

"In  1739,  Sam  Webber,  in  his  *  Short  Account  of  the 
Woollen  Trade,'  asserted  that  of  800,000  packs  produced 
yearly  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France  got  500,000  packs. 

"  The  foregoing  documents  have  shown,  what  the  entries  at 
the  Custom-house  demonstrate,  that  in  respect  to  British 
manufactures,  demand  and  supply  have  kept  pace  with  each 
other,  in  the  progress  during  eighty  years  to  unexampled 
greatness.  If  we  look  to  the  cause,  we  shall  find  it  iu  the 
augmented  number  and  opulence  of  mankind.  That  Sweden 
has  doubled  her  inhabitants  since  the  happy  death  of  Charles 
XIL,  has  been  clearly  established  by  the  ennobled  historian 
of  that  kintrdom.  Russia  has  added  provinces  and  kingdoms 
to  her  empire.  Dr.  Price  has  asserted  that  France,  Naples, 
and  other  Euroj)ean  nations  have  become  nuich  more  populous 
during  the  present  century,  and  Dean  Tucker  has  exhausted 
the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  the  strentrth  of  his  reason,  to 
prove  that  the  richer  are  the  communities  of  the  earth,  the 
better  customers  they  are  to  each  industrious  people.  We 
may  thence  justly  infer  that  the  demand  for  the  wool,  as  well 
as  for  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  must  increase 
nearly  hi  the  ])roporti()n  to  the  augmentation  of  the  industry 
and  wealth  of  the  world ;  and,  while  the  (juantity  of  wool, 
which  has  from  time  to  time  been  resigned  to  the  moths  of 
the  warehouse,  is  daily  lessened  by  the  reiiuest  of  universiil 
markets,  that  its  export  nuist  continue,  and  even  rise  in  its? 
amount,  till  forei^rn  fairs  are  saturated. 

'*  Every  proposal  which  has  liberty  for  its  end,  surelv 
merits  the  favour  of  Englishmen.  Let  us,  therefore,  restore 
the  salutary    system  of   our  ancestors.      Let   us    pay  some 
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attention  to  the  interests  of  a  respectable  body  of  men,  who 
have  seldom  regarded  as  they  ought  their  own  rights;  and 
the  statesmen  who  find  it  difficult,  amid  the  competition  of 
difierent  classes,  to  discover  funds  that  are  altogether  free 
from  objection,  will  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  annual  income. 

"  APPENDIX. 

**  In  order  to  lay  before  the  public  the  most  satisfactory 
information  with  regard  to  a  subject  the  most  interesting  to  a 
nation  of  wool  growers,  books  were  not  only  consulted,  but 
archives  were  ransacked.  The  value  of  the  woollen  goods 
exported  in  every  year  from  1696  to  1780  inclusive,  taken  from 
the  Custom-house  books,  is  here  inserted,  (vide  table  and 
appendix  to  second  volume)  because  the  detail  of  official  intelli- 
gence was  so  decisive  in  respect  to  the  gradual  rise,  the 
steady  progress,  and  the  real  importance  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  England.  It  was  thought  proper  to  add  to 
every  year  the  price  of  wool,  that  the  public  might  liave  so 
good  an  oj)portunity  to  determine  how  far  was  the  aufrmonted 
demand  for  the  raw  material,  and  consequently  the  value  to 
the  raisers  of  it.  The  prices  from  1696  to  1746  were  taken 
from  '  Smith's  ^Memoirs  of  Wool,'  2nd  vol.,  pages  171  and  176, 
a  book  equally  remarkable  for  depth  of  research  and  justness 
of  recital.  The  price  from  1745  to  1781  has  been  ascertained, 
from  the  best  manuscript  documents  that  could  be  ]>rocured, 
comparing  from  five  to  ten  different  accounts,  with  the  candid 
purpose  of  fixing  the  nearest  medium  ])rice.  It  was  in  177H 
that  the  price  of  long  combing  wool  be<ran  to  fall,  while  the 
short  clothinjr  wool  rather  rose  in  value. 

''  The  following  are  the  diminished  j)rices  of  long  combing 

wool : — 

8.     d.  J».    <1. 


177s 15     0  per  tod. 

1771^ VI     0       do. 


Mho 1 1     6  per  tod. 

1781 9     0       do." 


"  Rkflkctions  on  thk  Phesknt  Low  Piucp:  of   Coahsf. 

'*  Wool;     its    Immediate    Causes,    and    its    Probable 

"Remedies.       By    Josiah    TrcKEn,    D.D.,    Dean    of 

''  Gloucester.'* 
The  Dean  attributes  the  low  price  of  coarse  wool  to  the 
followiuL''  causes,  and  su^^ufests  the  followinir  remedies : — 
"  (\iusps,—  Stoppage  of  exportation  ;  disuse  of  woollen  manu- 

voi..  I.  Q 
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factures;  diminution  of  cottages;  increase  of  the 
staple  itself,  by  breaking  up  waste  land. 
**  Remedies. — Export  under  the  duty  of  one  penny  per  lb.,  and 
apply  the  duty  as  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
coarse  woollens  and  worsteds  of  our  own. 

**  Allow  a  bounty  of  one  penny  and  a  halfpenny 
per  yard  to  the  exporter,  for  the  exportation  of 
coarse  woollens  and  worsteds  to  the  Baltic 

^'  Repeal  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  Russian 
Company. 

"  Raise  up  people  to  wear  your  own  cloth,  by 
erecting  cottages. 
**  The  properest  and  most  natural  method  of  treating  this 
subject  seems  to  be — 
"I.  To  state  the  facts. 

"  2.  To  inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  thereof. 
"  3.  To  prepare  the  most  probable  cures  or  preventing 
remedies. 

"  4.  To  consider  the  principal  difficulties  or  obstructions 
against  carrying  such  schemes  into  execution. 
"  Firsts —  The  facts. 

"  Wool  is  one  of  those  raw  materials  whose  quantity  may  he 
increased,  and  quality  improved,  by  human  art  and  iudustrv, 
to  a  considerable  depreo.  That  is,  the  wool  grower,  by  a  proper 
exertion  of  skill  and  dili<rence,  may  visibly  enlarge  the  breed  of 
his  sheep  as  to  size,  and  increase  them  as  to  number;  and  he  may 
also,  by  good  management,  render  their  wools  much  finer,  and 
certainly  much  cleaner  and  more  free  from  dirt  or  filth  than 
otherwise  they  would  have  been.  But  whether  English  wool, 
by  the  greatest  exertions  of  art  and  industry,  could  be  brouirht 
to  such  a  decree  of  fineness  and  goodness  as  to  equal  the  first, 
or  even  the  second  sort  of  Spanish  wool,  which  some  authors 
have  taken  upon  themselves  to  assert,  is  a  point  which  I  dare 
not  maintain,  till  confirmed  by  much  stronger  evidence  than 
has  hitherto  appeared.  It  may  be  greatly  questioned  whether 
Spanish  sheep,  brought  into  England  and  fed  in  Lincolnshire, 
would  produce  the  same  kind  of  wool  which  they  produced  in 
in  Spain.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  the  coarse 
wools  of  England  have  been  sinking  in  price  for  some  years, 
till  at  last  they  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  give  an  alarm  to  all 
ranks  of  men. 
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^^  Secondly^ — The  cause ^  or  causes. 

*^  There  seem  to  be  the  four  following,  all  co-operating  to- 
gether to  sink  the  price  of  every  sort  of  coarse  wool  much 
below  the  standard  to  which  it  ought  to  be  kept 

"  1.  The  stoppage  of  the  exportation  of  our  coarse  cloths, 
&C.  to  foreign  countries. 

^^  2.  The  prodigious  disuse  of  coarse  woollen  goods  through- 
out every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

^^  3.  Those  home-customers  for  coarse  wool,  on  whom  we 
ought  absolutely  to  depend,  because  they  are  not  in  a  capacity 
to  wear  any  other  kind  of  garments,  are  diminishing  in  num- 
ber every  day. 

^^4.  Whilst  coarse  wools  are  growing  into  disuse  among  us, 
the  quantity  thereof  is  considerably  increased. 

"  First  remedy^  or  mode  of  cure  : — 

^^  Permission  ought  to  be  granted  for  the  exportation  of 
coarse  wool  under  a  certain  duty,  suppose  one  penny  per  lb., 
which,  with  charges,  would  amount  to  25  per  cent  on  the 
price  of  the  raw  material,  against  the  foreigner  and  in  favour 
of  the  British  manufacturer;  an  addition  fully  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  staple  trade  of  woollen  goods  to  himself,  unless  it 
be  his  own  fault. 

"  Second  remedy: — 

"  That  a  small  bounty  of  three-halfpence  per  lb.  be  granted 
on  the  exportation  of  coarse  woollen  and  worsted  goods  to 
ports  in  the  Baltic,  similar  to  what  is  now  paid  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  linens  ;  that  return  or  payment  to  be  received  in  what- 
ever goods,  merchandise,  or  commodities  he  may  lawfully 
import,  and  one-third  of  the  bounty  given  on  exported  coarse 
linens  to  be  withdrawn. 

"  Third  remedy : — 

"  The  common  and  middling  people  of  this  country  being, 
for  the  most  part,  above  the  use  or  wear  of  our  own 
coarse  woollens  and  worsteds,  we  must,  if  we  expect  any 
considerable  market  for  home  consumption,  endeavour  to 
raise  up  such  a  generation  of  men,  women,  and  children  as 
shall  be  obliged,  by  their  station  in  life,  to  be  clad  in  such 
garments  as  are  made  out  of  coarse  wools,  and  to  use  such 
sort  of  goods  for  their  bedding  and  furniture." 

The  Dean  then  explains  different  plans  he  would  suggest 

q2 
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for  bringing  about  his  proposed  remedies :  by  clearing  waste 
land  and  building  small  cottages,  so  as  to  encourage  the 
increase  of  the  lower  classes. 

"  An  Answer  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple*s  Pa3iphlet 
"  upon  the  Exportation  of  Wool,  by  Nathaniel 
"  FoRSTER,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  All  Souls,  Colchester, 
"  and  Chaplain  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Northing* 
"ton.     1782." 

Dr.  Forstcr  follows  the  course  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 

"I.  By  laying  down  a  few  general  principles,  which  appear 
to  be  incontestible. 

"  2.  Reasons  against  the  exportation  of  wooL 

*'3.  Arguments  against  his  propositions." 

Having  given  the  propositions  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  it 
will  be  right  to  give  those  of  Dr.  Forster. 

**  1.  The  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest  in  any  country 
depends  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufactiinnfi  interest,  or,  in  other  words,  the  landed 
interest  cannot  flourish  where  manufactures  are  in  a 
state  of  depression  and  decay. 

"  2.  Those  manufactures  are  the  *rreatest  advantaire  to 
the  hunled  interest,  which  occasion  the  largest  con- 
sumption of  the  produce  of  the  land,  those  consequeutlv 
which  employ  the  *jfreatest  (juantity  of  labour.  To  give 
all  possible  encouragement  therefore  to  the  manufactures 
which  come  within  this  description,  will  be  the  truest 
policy.  To  adopt  any  measures  that  tend  to  obstruct  or 
depress  them,  will  be  the  highest  degree  of  political  follv. 

''  3.  To  secure  an  ample  supply  of  the  raw  material  which 
forms  the  basis  of  such  manufactures,  will  be  amon<»st 
the  tirst  objects  of  ])ublic  attention  ;  to  secure  the  supplv 
of  them  at  such  a  price  as  will  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  carry  his  exertions,  in  making  them  up,  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent. 

"  4.  It  will  moreover  be  the  policy  of  every  manufactur- 
ing country,  and  more  particularly  of  the  owners  of  land 
in  such  countries,  to  secure  the  most  extensive  markets 
for  its  manufactured  goods,  to  secure  a  foreign  as  well 
as  a  home  demand  for  such  goods. 
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"  5.  By  the  same  principles  of  policy,  such  manufacturing 
country  will  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  all 
foreign  nations  from  rivalling  its  manufactures  in  the 
market,  while,  on  the  contrary,  to  supply  foreign  manu- 
facturers with  the  means  of  such  competition  would  be 
a  measure  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency. 

"  6.  Should  any  particular  country,  from  circumstances  of 
soil,  climate,  situation,  &c.  &c,  be  possessed  of  the 
raw  material  of  any  valuable  manufacture,  it  will  be 
the  policy  of  such  country  to  preserve,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, such  raw  material  for  its  own  use.  And  should  it 
happen  that  foreigners  Ccinnot  carry  on  a  rival  manufac- 
ture, except  by  a  supply  of  such  material  from  thence, 
it  will,  upon  the  same  principle  of  policy,  use  every  exer- 
tion to  cut  them  oft'  from  such  supply. 

"  7.  Should  foreign  countries  be  possessed  of  other  supe- 
rior advantafj^es  for  the  rarryin<r  on  of  sucli  manufactures, 
and  want  only  a  sui)ply  of  the  raw  materials  to  <r\vc  these 
advantages  their  full  effect,  it  will  be  an  act  of  political 
insanity  to  aflbrd  them  such  supply. 

"  S.  Neither  the  small  return  from  the  export  of  such 
unwrought  material,  nor  the  small  addition  of  revenue 
from  a  duty  upon  such  export,  can  possibly  counterba- 
lance the  loss  of  the  manufacture  itself,  nor  be  made  in 
any  degree  to  compensate  the  many  mischiefs  which  must 
arise,  as  well  to  the  landed  as  to  the  commercial  interests, 
from  such  a  loss.'' 

Upon  the  ground  of  these  <r(*neral  pro])ositions.  Dr.  Fors- 
ter  irives  the  f()ll()\viu;r  reasons  why  the  ex])ortation  of  wool 
should  not  be  allowed,  even  though  at  the  lowest  ])rice. 

'*  1st  Reason  —  If  exportation  of  wool  were  allowed,  the 
price  would  he  at  the  instance  so  nuicli  raised  as  to  be  a 
sev(M*e  clieck  upon  tlie  manufacture. 

''  2ii(l.  If  ex|)()rtation  of  wool  will  not  oidy  check  for  a  time 
the  manufacture^  in  which  it  is  used,  but,  bv  enablinii* 
forciLTiiers,  (the  French  in  ])articular, )  to  rival  and  to 
undiTsell  us,  will  drive*  them  from  us  for  ever." 

The  objections  assunieil  by  Sir  John  Dalrvinple  to  the 
repeal  of  the  laws   prohihitinrr  the  exjjortation  of  wool,  are 
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then  brought  forward  and  answered ;  they  are  so  general  and 
so  similar  to  the  objections  already  stated  by  other  writers, 
that  it  appears  only  necessary  to  refer  to  that  which  draws  a 
comparison  betwixt  the  exportation  of  wool  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn. 

"  Objection. — Every  argument  for  the  exportation  of  com 
when  the  price  is  low,  applies  equally  to  the  exportation 
of  wool  when  the  price  is  low. 
"  Answer. — This  is  indeed  surprising.  For  surely  no  two 
cases  were  ever  more  dissimilar  in  every  circumstance. 
Corn  is,  to  all  purposes  of  exportation,  a  manufacture,  a 
finished  manufacture :  wool,  a  raw  produce.  To  the 
raising  of  corn  much  labour  is  required ;  to  the  growing 
of  wool  scarce  any.  The  return  for  corn  consequently 
affords  to  thousands  the  means  of  subsistence,  over  and 
above  the  rent  to  the  landowner  and  the  profit  to  the 
farmer.  The  return  for  wool  amounts  to  little  more  than 
such  rent  and  such  profit.  By  exportation  of  corn  we 
provide  food  for  other  countries  at  their  cost.  By  the 
exportation  of  wool,  foreign  nations  are  enabled  to  pro- 
vide clothes  for  themselves  and  others  at  our  cost.      Bv 

m 

the  exportation  of  corn  we  ensure  domestic  industry,  of 

the  most  useful  kind.     By  the  exportation  of  wool  we 

destroy  the  very  means  of  industry.     By  the  exportation 

of  corn  we  increase  its  growth  for  the  home  consumption, 

and  at  the  same  time  (taking  into  account  the  regulations 

for  the  import  trade)  diminish  its  home  price  upon  the 

whole.     By  exportation  of  wool  we  increase  its  growth 

for  foreign  consumption,  with  a  certainty,  nay,  with  a 

view  of  raising  its  price  at  home.     So  pointed  is  the  oj>- 

position  between  these  two  cases,  one  of  which  is  here 

held  out  to  us  as  a  rule  for  the  other." 

The  parallel,  indeed,  between  the  exportation  of  corn,  and 

that  of  a  finished  manufacture,  is  suflScientlv  exact,  and  the 

Siime  argument  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  both  cases. 

At  the  same  period  the  following  issued  from  the  press: — 

"  The  Contrast,  or  a  Comparison  between  our  Woollen, 
''  Linen,  and  Silk  Manufactures,  showing  the  Utility  of 
'*  each,  both  in  a  national  and  commercial  point  of  view, 
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"  whereby  the  true  Importance  of  the  Fleece,  the  first 
"  and  great  Staple  of  our  Trade,  will  appear  evident;  the 
*^  Effect  that  must  naturally  arise  from  the  System  we 
"  pursue,  and  the  Consequences  we  may  rationally  hope 
*'  for,  from  a  contrary  Policy ;  together  with  such  Facts' 
"  and   Remarks  as  may  claim  the  Attention  of  every 
**  Englishman,  who  is  a  Friend  to  the  Freedom  and  Pros- 
"  perity  of  this  Country.     1782." 
This,  as  the  title  shows,  contrasts  different  manufactures, 
and  points  out  more  particularly  the  opinion  of  the  writer  as 
to  the  advantage  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades,  as  com- 
pared with  silk  and  linen,  the  raw  material  of   which   are 
foreign,  and  purchased  with   English  money,  while  wool  is 
chiefly  the  growth  of  our  own  country.     He  says — 

*^  If  we  consult  history,  we  shall  find  that  our  ancestors  ex- 
ported their  wool  in  large  quantities  to  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Flemish  ;  for  it  apjKjars  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
the  duty  of  50s.  per  pack  amounted  to  £'2/>0,000  annually — an 
amazing  sum  near  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  which 
shows  the  superior  excellence  of  English  wool  at  that  time. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  traffic  brought  an  innnensc  sum  into 
the  kingdom,  besides  adding  to  the  revenue,  our  forefathers 
experienced  it  to  be  an  injurious  trade;  therefore  had  recourse 
to  manufactures,  whereby  they  increased  the  value  of  the 
wool  tenfold  ;  for  they  found  that  a  pound  of  wool,  which  they 
used  to  sell  for  sixpence,  would  now  bring  thcin  in  five  shil- 
lings ;  and  this  opcMicd  their  eyes.  When  they  surveyed 
Europe,  and  all  other  countries  they  knew,  and  saw  no  wool 
ecpial  to  their  own,  tln^y  discovered  the  true  importance  of 
the  fleece,  the  gift  of  an  allwise  Providence,  bestowed  with 
a  liiieral  hand  upon  this  isle.  In  Spain,  indeed,  the  wool  was 
finer  than  our  own,  but  less  in  value,  because  the  fleece  was 
\ery  small,  and  that  from  the  shortness  of  tlu^  staj>le  it  would 
not  comb  alone,  nor  when  mixed  with  other  kinds  of  wool. 
In  Frances  the  wool  was  coarse,  and  would  not  comb  without 
a  mixtun^  of  i']ntrli>h  wool ;  and  what  was  still  of  more  import- 
tance,  llnLHish  sheep  alwavs  deireneratcMi  (and  alwavs  will) 
whcMi  fed  on  French  land,  as  the  wool  rrreu  coarser  everv 
}rar,  until  it  onl\  (V|iialled  the  wool  of  France  -  for  nature 
iic\(M*  chanLM'>. 
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"  The  size  of  sheep  and  cattle  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to 
the  pastures  they  feed  upon :  when  the  fleece  is  large,  the 
staple  must  be  coarser.  Why  then  blame  the  grazier  for  an 
effect  arising  from  a  natural  cause  ?  or  why  should  the  incon- 
'siderate  farmer  look  for  relief  abroad,  when  by  women's 
wearing  stuff  instead  of  printed  goods,  it  may  be  had  at  home  ? 
which  was  done  in  former  times,  when  our  forefathers  wisely 
grasped  the  golden  fleece,  and  by  penal  laws  kept  it  for 
themselves,  folded  with  care  the  useful  sheep,  which  yielded 
food  and  raiment,  the  two  chief  wants  of  man ;  whereby 
they  found  employment  for  men,  women,  and  children,  in- 
creased in  number  and  strength,  in  commerce,  wealth  and 
power.  Let  us  therefore  emulate  their  example  ;  let  us  con- 
sider that  wool  is  the  natural  production  of  our  land ;  land 
we  can  never  lose  but  with  our  liberties. 

"  The  more  wool  we  shall  work  up,  the  cheaper  we  shall  have 
lamb  and  mutton,  and  also  a  plentiful  supj)ly  of  leather ;  and 
our  manufactures  in  wool  and  worsted  goods  will  always  be 
in  proportion  to  the  liomc  consumption  and  export :  for  all 
we  consume  at  home  stands  to  nothintr,  in  a  comnuTcial  liirht, 
except  a  little  oil  and  a  few  dru«rs  for  dyeing ;  and  all  we 
export,  in  like  manner,  is  clear  gain. 

"The  number  of  people  employed  in  tlie  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures  nmst  he  astonishingly  great,  when  we  consider 
that  the  worsted  goods  upon  an  average  are  w(»rtli  nearlv  ten 
times  as  nuu-h  as  the  first  cost  of  the  raw  material.  In  boni- 
bazines  the  labour  inenvises  the  value  of  the  L^'oods  about 
twenty  times.  How  much,  therefore,  do  our  woollen  and 
worsted  manufiu:turcs  surpass  either  cotton  or  silk,  which  we 
import   from   t\)reitrncrs,  and  pay  for  in  silver  aiul  goKl  I" 

The  author  then  gives  a  eom])arison  with  other  manufac- 
tures, nnkouing  a  profit  of  twelve-and-a-half  ptT  cent,  for 
luanufaeturing,  and  allowance  of  bounty  for  exportation. 
Cotton  wool  was  then,  he  says,  3s,  4d.  i)er  lb.  ;  he  estimate^ 
the  average  at  2s.  3d.  per  lb.,  or  three  tinuvs  as  nnu'h  as 
sheep's  wool,  and  the  manufactured  articles  are  stild  eheaoer 
than  woolliMis. 

'*  They  are  sold  cheaper  for  lumie  consinTi])tion  than  w(h»1- 
Icns  or  stuff's,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wearers  (assisted  by  fashion) 
appcar-f  evident,  i)ecause  cottt)ns  and  calicoes  have  lonir  been 
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the  general  wear  of  women  ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
foUy  and  fashion  have  got  far  the  better  of  reason  and  sound 
policy  in  dress,  for  men  seem  to  be  cotton-mad  by  wearing 
coats,  waistcoats,  breeches,  and  stockings  of  cotton  (or  silk, 
which  is  far  worse);  or  they  wear  what  is  still  more  absurd, 
superfine  cloth  made  of  Spanish  wool,  which  pays  no  duty  on 
importation,  nor  any  freight,  being  brought  in  in  neutral 
bottoms,  while  our  wool,  which  in  all  respects  is  fit  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  wear,  lies  rotting  in  our  warehouses.  The  quan- 
tity of  Spanish  wool  imported  yearly  is  full  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  weight,  which,  at  33.  7d.  per  lb.,  the  average  price, 
amounts  to  £280,993  6s.  8d.  sterling.  Would  not  this 
sum  enable  us  to  build  three  men  of  war  of  the  line  yearly, 
with  our  own  oak  and  labour,  whereby  we  should  keep  our 
money  at  home,  instead  of  sending  it  to  Spain,  while  they 
prohibit  our  woollens  and  stuiTs  ?  and  all  this  is  wisely  done, 
notwithstanding  they  are  besieging  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon. 
Shame  on  us  all !  Where  is  our  common  sense  ?  As  for  the 
ladies,  they  wear  scarcely  anything  now  but  cottons,  calicoes, 
muslins,  or  silks,  and  think  no  more  of  woollen  stuiTs,  than 
we  think  of  an  old  almanac  ;  besides,  our  furniture  now  is 
nearly  all  cotton,  subject  to  *rrcat  dang-er  l)y  catching  fire,  as 
fatal  experience  has  too  lately  proved.  In  short,  we  have 
srarcelv  anv  woollens  now  about  our  beds  but  blankets,  and 
thev  would  most  likely  be  thrown  aside,  could  we  keep  our 
Ixidies  warm  without  them.  When  we  consider  these  facts, 
can  we  wonder  we  should  have  a  redundancv  of  wool  ?  Can 
we  wonder  our  peoi)le  are  not  eni])loyed  ?  Can  we  wonder 
that  poverty  and  distress  should  stalk  ainonirst  us  as  harbin- 
pTs  of  desolation,  which  forebode  the  eventful  fall  of  the 
British  P^mpire  ? 

"  *  Princes  and  lords  mav  fiourish  or  niav  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  tlieni,  as  a  breath  hath  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied.* 
•-  Those  who  arc  lovers  of  invention,  and  fond  of  mechanical 
improvements,  must  admire  the  injrenuity  of  the  cotton  mills 
and  the  encrines  lately  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  3Ian- 
chestcr:    but   shall    these  mills  and  enj^ines  ])e   sufFered   to 
destrov  our  woollen  and  si uft* manufactures?  They  will  prove 
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the  most  fatal  discoveries  ever  made  in  Old  England ;  though 
there  is  no  doubt  but  those  cotton  mills  may  be  altered  to  spin 
worsted  as  well  as  cotton,  if  stuffs  were  worn.'* 

The  author  sums  up  as  follows : — 

^^  From  what  has  been  said,  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt 
but  that  the  wool  of  England  is  far  superior  for  general  use 
to  any  other  wool  hitherto  discovered ;  and  we  may  venture 
to  affirm  that,  from  its  quality  and  quantity,  two  packs  of  our 
wool  are  more  valuable  than  three  packs  which  any  other 
country  produces — (Spanish  wool,  as  before  observed,  is  too 
short  for  combing,  even  if  mixed  with  longer  wool ;  it  is  also 
too  fine  and  high  in  price  for  general  wear;  besides,  the 
weight  of  their  fleeces  is  trifling  when  compared  with  ours.) 
The  expense  of  labour  bestowed  upon  wool,  whether  coarse 
or  fine,  if  the  spinning  is  the  same,  will  be  equal,  but  the 
goods  made  of  fine  wool  will  be  proportionably  better.  Eng- 
land, therefore,  never  need  despair  of  a  foreign  trade  in 
woollens.  To  manufacture  up  our  fleeces,  and  to  export  our 
woollen  and  worsted  goods,  may  enable  us  to  pay  off  our 
national  debt ;  for,  let  the  dispute  with  America  be  settled  as 
it  may,  while  their  wool  continues  inferior  to  ours,  thev  must 
from  interest,  the  strongest  tie  of  friendship,  deal  with  us: 
for  interest  is  more  binding  than  any  treaty  of  commerce 
The  French  show  true  policy  in  wearing  coarse  woollens,  the 
production  of  their  own  country,  with  gaudy  or  rich  trim- 
mings, rather  than  fine  kinds  of  foreign  materials  ;  but  we  do 
not  copy  them  in  this,  for  it  is  not  one  of  their  follies, 

*'  From  our  negligence  in  not  stopping  the  French  from 
smuggling  our  fine  long  combing  wool,  we  have  enabled  them 
to  manufacture  woollen  stufls,  not  only  for  their  own  con- 
sum])tion,  but  also  for  export,  to  our  great  prejudice;  which 
they  could  not  have  done,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of 
labour  compared  with  ours,  if  they  had  not  got  our  raw  mate- 
rials. Bricks  cannot  be  made  without  straw.  To  keep  our 
wool  at  home,  therefore,  must  be  a  matter  of  high  importance. 
1  low  absurd,  then,  is  the  idea  of  expecting  it  paying  an  insig- 
niticant  duty,  which  would  be  putting  us  upon  a  ft>oting  with 
K.siu,  who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  I" 
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**Ali  Answer,  addressed  to   those  who   hare  tmA   &r 

'*  John  Daliyniple's  Pamphlet  in  support  of  s  Tu  and 

**  Pennission  to   Export   Raw  Wools.      Bf  A  PlaiM 

<*Matteb  of  Fact  Man.     1782." 

**  Plain    Reasons,   addressed   to    the   People  of  G^TflBt 

\  **  Britain,  agmnst  the  intended  Petition  to  Parfiameot 

I  **from   the    Owners   and   Occupiers   of  Lands  in  tiM 

I  **  County  of  Lincoln,  for  leave  to  Export  Wofd;  with 

*'Bome   Remarks   on    Sir   John   Dalrympl^s   TrttOae 

**  lately  published,  in  favour  of  a  General  Exportatioo 

'■  "of  Wool     1782." 

**  A  Letter  to  the  Landed  Gentlemen  and  Gbazibbi 
"of  Lincolnshire,  in  which  are  pointed  out  the  Jtv^ 
"  cipal  Causes  of  the  present  Redundancy  of  Wool,  «ad 
"  the  Exportation  of  it  proved  to  be  Impolitic  and  Dm- 
"gerous,  together  with  ihe  Proposal  of  a  more  Safe  and 
"  Certain  Remedy ;  occasioned  by,  and  interspersed  with, 
"  Observations  upon  Sir  John  Dalrymple'a  Question  on 
"that    subject.      By    A    Friend    and    Neighbour. 
*'  Printed  at  Cambridge,  1782."     Motto—"  Givegreater 
"  encouragement  to  the  invention  and  use  of  machioes, 
-  "  by  which  one  man  or  child  may  do  the  work  of  severaL" 
"  A  Letter  on  the   Subject  of  Wool,  interspersed 
"  with  Remarks  on  Cotton,  addressed  to  the  Public  at 
"  at  large.     By  William  Muglistom,  a  Manufacturer 
"  of  Hosiery  at  Alfreton.    Printed  at  Nottingham,  1 782." 
"  An  Enquirv  into  the  Nature  and   Qualities  of 
"  English    Wool,  and  the   Variations  of   Breed  in 
"  Sheep,  with  Remarks  on  Dean  Tucker's  Pamphlet,  by 
*'  A  Grntlbman  Farmer.     1782." 
"  Of  all  the  various  breeds  of  Sheep  produced  in  this 
kingdom,   there  are  only  two   in  which   we  are  envied  by 
foreigners,  on  account  of  the  wool  they  produce.     One  sort 
is  the  sheep  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Northamptonshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  particularly  Herefordshire,  which  are  all  more  or 
less  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  their  fleeces.     The  other 
kind  is  the  sheep  of  Warwickshire  and  Lincolnshire,  which 
are  not  at  all  peculiar  in  the  fineness  of  their  wool,  but  in  the 
()uaRtity  they  yield." 
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Cotton    900,000 

Lead  1,650,000 

Tin 1,000,000 

Iron    8,700,000 

Steel,  Plating,  &c.  ..  3,400,000 
SmallerManufactures  5,250,000 


At  this  time,  great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  from  the  use  of  spinning  machines,  inrented 
by  Arkwright  and  others;  and  in  order  to  stop  the  violence  and 
outrages  committed,  the  crime  of  entering  houses  and  work- 
shops, and  cutting  and  destroying  woollen,  silk,  cotton,  or 
linen  goods,  or  any  tools  or  utensils  used  in  spinning,  pre- 
paring, or  weaving  such  goods,  was  made  felony,  without  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy. 

At  this  period,  also,  the  following  estimate  was  published 
of  the  annual  produce  and  condition  of  the  principal  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain : — 

£  £ 

Woollens 16,800,000 

Leather     10,500,000 

Flax 1,750,000 

Hemp  8f)0,000 

Glass     630,000 

Paper  780,000 

Porcelain 1,000,000  

Silk 3,350,000  Total £56,6(;0,O00 

Macpherson,  from  whose  "  Annals  of  Commerce''  the 
above  table  is  taken,  says,  however,  "  i  <rive  tliis  as  I  find  it, 
not  knowintx  upon  what  principles  it  is  founded/' 

"  Considerations  on  the  Woollen  Manuf.vctokv 
"of  Ireland,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord 
"  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.'' 

The  object  of  this  work  is  principally  to  point  out  tbe 
inconvenience  wliicli  arises  from  inakin«r  the  capital  the  chief 
seat  of  the  manufacture,  and  su^ucestiiiir  that  means  should  he 
taken  to  follow  the  exann)le  of  Enirland,  bv  encourauinir 
manufactures  in  difierent  parts  of  the  island. 

Upon  this  subject,  also,  the  following-  was  published : — 

'*  Observations  on  the   MANrFACTiREs,    Trade,  and 

''  pRKSENT    State    of    Ireland.      Bv     John     Lohd 

''  Sheffield.      17S.>.'' 

Under  tlii^  heatl  of  *'  Woolh'n  Manufactures,"  Lord  Shcf- 

fiehl  lias  entcM'cd  at   length  into  an  account  of   the  rise  and 

jirojrress  of  [\\r  ^nnvtli  of  wool,  ami  the  woollen  nianufacture 

of  Ireland,  introducluir  stati.^tical  iuftu'ination  of  <rreat  intercut. 


■T  LoxD  mrnuD. 


Hk  Lofddnp  conniwiicea  by  ■nndbg  to  die  narrow  and 
i^enl  poli^  whieh  had  prerailed  IwUi  in  Ewg^mwi  and 


« It  it  earioiii  to  obaerve  th«  illiberal  aita,  and  iigudicMNia 
WMrtinni  of  oppreanon  empbyed  by  one  coimtry  to  dqmw 
isd  prarent  the  exportation  erf  tbe  wotdlen  tnanabetiirea  of 
An  othar,  and  the  equally  ignorant  dispoaitioo  of  L^land, 
^■oat  oonatantly  dnring  ^a  centnry,  to  impute  her  poverty 
aai  inalnltty  of  growing  rich,  to  die  wuit  of  a  woollen 
«90rt  trade,  which,  it  i>  probable,  that  aince  the  revohituni, 
Am  barely  grew  wocd  enongh  to  cJothe  her  own  mhalntantB. 
Bone  manufaetarea  of  wo^  existed  in  Ireland  prerioui  to 
Ae  TtagD  of  Jamea  L,  bnt  they  were  not  conuderable.  They 
■  Am  tint  made  soma  progreaa,  and  in  tbe  socoeeding  reign* 
althoi^  Lord  Strafford  diaconr^^  them.  The  dril  war 
vUeh  followed,  almoat  annihilated  erery  mano&ctore  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  country,  which  so  abounded  with  cattle  and 
prorisions,  was,  after  CroinwcU's  ttttltment  of  it,  obliged  to 
import  provi»oDB  from  WaleB. 

"  Sir  William  Petty  states  the  cattle  and  stock  of  Ireland 
to  be  worth  about  four  millious  in  1641,  and  that  the  whole 
cattle  in  Ireland  was  not  worth  £500,000  in  1652.  However, 
it  was  sufficiently  recovered  soon  after  the  Restoration,  as  to 
alarm  the  grazing  counties  in  England ;  and  in  the  year  1666 
the  importation  of  live  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c.  &c.,  from 
Ireland,  was  prohibited.* 

"  Tbe  principle  of  the  bill  was  bad  in  every  respect,  but 
the  prohibition  proved  an  excellent  taw  for  Ireland.  It  was 
represented  that  the  rents  of  England  had  fallen  one-fifth, 
through  the  public  nuUunce,  as  it  was  termed,  of  importing 
cattle  from  Ireland,  although  the  value  of  those  imported, 
previous  to  the  law,  was  above  £132,000;  the  bides,  tallow, 
and  freight  thereof  were  worth  half  that  sum.     Observe  how 


*  Lord  Sheffield  miut  have  allowed  hit  love  for  lojallj  to  pn  tbe  beRer  of  Iiii 
miiiii,  whieh  hu  led  him  on  lo  ilale  u  fjraX  abnirditici  and  impoaibililiei  u 
ntn  tnti  bmiight  fbnrinl  — "  When  Chorlen  1 1,  eune  to  (he  throne,  the  callle  and 
Mock  of  Ireland  were  worth  £4,000.000.— When  Cromwell  waa   E>rolector,  (bey 

were  £500,000 When  Charlca  IL  wai  rettored,  ihc  eatlle  and  itoek  of  Ireland 

Mere  lo  orerwhclmini^.  Ihat  the  landeil  interctt  of  England,  bj  their  power  in 
Parliamenl,  prohibited  Ihe  impoilation."     How  wonderfully  prolific  ! ! '. 
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it  answered  the  narrow  views  of  England.  Before  that  time 
great  numbers  of  young  cattle  were  sent  to  England :  little 
butter,  scarce  any  beef,  hides  or  tallow  were  imported,  and 
the  money  received  for  the  cattle  was  paid  for  English  com- 
modities. Ireland  turned  to  sheep,  to  the  dairy,  and  fattening 
cattle,  and  to  tillage,  and  she  shortly  had  much  beef  and 
butter,  and  has  since  supplanted  England  in  those  beneficial 
branches  of  trade:  she  was  forced  to  seek  a  foreign  market,  and 
England  had  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  her  trade,  although 
she  had  before  that  time  almost  the  whole  of  it.  The  woollen 
manufactures  of  Ireland  towards  the  end  of  that  centur}'  began 
to  revive." 

[A  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  in  the  year  1697, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Irish  woollen  manufacture: 

New  Draperies.  Old  Draperies.      Frizes. 
1665         Pieces         224  32         Yds.    444,381 

1 687  Do.      1 1 ,360  1 03         Do.  1 , 1 29,7 1 6 

1697  Do.       4,413  34  f       Do.     104,167] 

*'  England,  not  content  with  her  extraordinary  experiment 
in  respect  of  cattle,  immediately  supposed  her  own  manufac- 
tures ruined;  and  a  narrow  spirit,  which  was  more  excusable 
in  the  manufacturers,  because  they  seemed,  in  a  degree,  in- 
terested, induced  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  in  169!^ 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  woollen  manufactures  from 
Ireland  to  any  other  places,  but  the  few  wool  ports  in 
England,  where  they  were  liable  to  duties  which  amounted 
to  a  prohibition." 

**And  observe  a«rain  the  mistake  of  Eno:lan(L  The  woollen 
manufacturers  of  Ireland,  who,  or  their  ancestors,  came  chiefly 
from  England,*  now  emigrated  from  Ireland.  In  their  n^ 
sentment  and  necessities,  many  of  the  Protestants  moved  lu 
Germany,  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  Spain,  and  other? 
of  each  descripti(m  to  France,  where  they  received  encourage- 
ment, and  showed  the  way  how  wool  might  be  smuggled  both 

•  About  the  year  \C)CA  some  clothiers  from  the  West  of  Kn^irland  $i>ttled  in 
Dublin,  and  estubli>hed  the  manufacture  which  still  continues  thert\  It  is  saiJ. 
nearly  at  the  same  time  sixty  Dutch  families  of  clothiers  settled  at  Limerirl. 
S^imc  Kn^lish  clothiers  settled  also  at  Cork  and  Kinsalc.  Some  French  intro- 
duced the  drugf^et  manufacture  at  Waterford,  and  in  1675  some  London  iner- 
chants  set  up  a  woollen  manufactory  .it  Clonmel. 
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from  Irclanil  and  England.    The  foundations  of  ni 

vere  tbua  Ijtid,  or  were  promoted,  highly  to  the  prq«dio6  of 

England. 

Tbr  foliating  table  shows  the  importation  of  wooUeni  into 
Ireland  from  England,  so  far  as  is  ascertiiined.  Lord  Sbt^ 
field  accounts  for  the  great  difiereuce  between  one  year  and 
anotltcr  as  follows  : — 

"  The  reduced  importation  to  the  imporerishmcait  and  dia> 
tress  ari^ng  from  bad  harvests  and  dear  corn,  which  took 
place  in  1728  and  1729,  and  in  1740  and  in  1T41 :  and  the 
great  increase  in  1777  probably  arose  from  the  exportation 
or  non-exportation  agreements  which  took  i)lac<>  that  year, 
and  which  wore  felt  by  reduced  imports  In  1779  and  1780. 

IMPOBTATION  OP   WOOLLEN   GOODS   INTO   IREI^^ffD  nOM 


OU  Dnpvj,  or  Wodka  Goodh     Now  Dnifmj,  or  WorrML 
Yards.  Vdne.  Yanb.         VsItm. 

1700  ...  12,1  ]9i  £9.014  12  6  ...  24,522  £2,043  10  0 
1706  ...  5^14^  4,135  17  6  ...  15,308^  1,913  11  3 
1720  ..  24,412|  16,309  3  0  ...  35,605  3,590  10  0 
1737  ...  9,626J  6,497  17  9  ...  17,569i  2,635  8  0 
1740     ...     16,714  ...     39,064 

1743      ...     14,582  ...     65,880 

1777      ...381,330  266,931    0    0      ...  731,8I9j9M77     8    4 

1779  ...  176,196  ..    270,839 

1780  ...    64,346  ...  159,428 

1781  ...  326,578  ..    433,198 

1782  ..    362,824  ...  547,336 

1783  ...  371,871  .-  420,415 
The  quantity  exported  from  Ireland  to  England : — 

1700    6,053,256  lbs.  wool. 
1700        479,106  lbs.  yarn. 

The  exportation  of  yarn  increased  much  ;  in  1729, 1,654,372  lbs. 
of  yarn  was  exported  to  England,  and  on  the  average  of  five  years 
ending  1768— 

The  wool  exported  from  Ireland  to  England  was      455,132  lbs. 

The  yarn  ditto  in  the  same  period,         2,885,1321bs. 

on  which  Lord  Sheffield  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  The  increased  demand  for  worsted  yam  arose  from  the 
circumatance  that  spinning  is  much  cheaper  in  Ireland  than 
Englaod,  viz.,  in  Ireland  two-pence  halfpenny  to  three-pence. 
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and  in  England  five  pence  to  sixpence  ;  but  latterly  the  quan- 
tity has  decreased  very  much,  principally  from  the  increase 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  the  increase  of  tbc 
people,  and  consequently  increased  consumption.  The  export 
of  woollen  and  worsted  yarn — 

In  five  years  ending  1783,  .•.         ..•  1,516,590  lbs. 

And  wool  in  the  same  period,      ...         ...  35,830  lbs. 

"  The  quality  and  nature  of  the  wool  of  Ireland  has  under- 
gone great  changes.  Sir  William  Petty  mentions  the  fleece 
to  have  weighed  two  pounds,  and  he  estimated  the  number  of 
sheep  at  four  millions.  Arthur  Young  states  the  average  of 
the  fleece  in  Ireland  in  his  time  to  have  been  five  pounds.** 
As  to  the  price  of  wool  in  Ireland,  we  are  told  that  the 
medium  price  from  1703  to  1729  was  6s.  6d.  per  stone  of 
161bs.;  and  that  Irish  wool  and  yarn,  on  a  medium  of  eiirht 
years,  ending  1728,  was  worth  10s.  4d.  per  stone;  and  that 
fine  wool  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1743,  sold  at  16s.  per  stone; 
the  medium,  12s.,  was  above  the  medium  of  English. 

"  MIDDLE    PRICE    OF    FLEECE    WOOL    IN    IRELAND. 

1770  from  14s.  Od.  to  15s.  Od.  per  ,  1775  from  Uls.Od.  to  17s.  Oil.jnr 

stoncof  Hjibs.  stone  of  1^1  lbs. 

1771  ...   14s.  C)d,  to  15s.  Ch\,  do.     1770  ...    I7s.  Od.  to  LSs.  Od.  do. 

1772  ..  15s.  Od.  to  lf>s.  0(1.  do.  1777  ...  17s.  6d.  to  18s.  (>il.  du. 
177:5  ...  15s.  Od.  to  His.  Od.  do.  1778  ...  10s.  Od.  to  lis.  6d.  d-. 
1771    ...   1  Is.  od.  to  Hjs.  od.  do. 

"  Tlir  fall  in  177*^,  o\vin<^  to  the  stagnation  of  credit,  and  to  tlio 
demand  for  Bay  yarn  for  England,  being  decreased. 

"value  of  w<k»l  and  worstki)  hay  yarn,  ExroRTi:i>  ruoM  irkiam* 

TO     KNT.LAXI). 


AVool. 

Yarn. 

Wool. 

Yarn. 

1774    .. 

.    £rA):i     ... 

£1/5,881 

1771) 

.    £\,iyM) 

£151.-li':' 

1775    .. 

,.     1,004     ... 

ii8,:ufi 

1780 

...     1,082 

•  •  • 

127,3Jl 

177<)    .. 

5:jo    ... 

l:^!^7l^ 

1781 

552 

•  •  • 

122,:^; 

1/77 

hCh      ... 

1 70,055 

1782 

...      1,482 

•  •  • 

1 25,73J 

1778     . 

^3:5     ... 

181,i:m 

1783 

...      1,031 

•  •  • 

10l»,'-lr' 

Tlie  nianufncturor.^  beintr  remiss,  or  unwilling  to  expo>e 
themselves  individually  to  tbe  revenge  of  delinquents,  in 
punishing  broaclnvs  of  tlie  law,  against  frauds  in  wool  and 
woollen  manutae tares,  it  was  enacted  that  a  eommit teo  of  tit- 
teen  he  chosen  at  a  ireneral  meeting  of  the  manufacturer' 
in   tbe   counties  of  Suffolk,    Bedford,    Huntingdon,    Nortb- 
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THE    QUESTION    OK    WOOL    TllULY    STATED,  Ml 


^t^tUni,  Li'iceater,  Rutland,  niul  Liiicolu,  nnd  thd  Ue  ti 
EIr,  wlicrc  tho  wool  growers  and  buyers  were  espoaid  t* 
great  damage  by  llie  fraudulent  practice  of  tba  people 
cmployt^d  by  tbcm ;  and  tli&t  such  committee  should  WOfn- 
intcnd  the  inspectors,  and  enforce  the  law  against  frudt  lad 
embezzlements,  in  a  corporate  capacity,  and  at  the  expenie 
of  a  cuiumon  fund. 

"1*86.  Geor^  III.,  by  groat  intcreat,  imported  ft  few 
Merino  sheep  from  Spain. 

"1788.  In  consequence  of  tho  great  quantity  of  KngliA 
wool  alleged  to  be  smuggled  from  Engliind  to  France  Hod 
tlaiider*,  the  nianufacturers  applied  to  Parliaracut  fcrame 
rigorous  laws  ;  great  eseitemfnt  previiilod  l)oth  iritli  tbe 
manufacturers  and  the  wkA  growiTS  of  Lincolnshire  and 
ecber  eoontiai  which  prodaeed  long  wooL  JDepntiea  met  fai 
London  firDn  the  msnuneluriBif  dtttricti; 

"  Mr.  Charlbb  Clapham  wu  deputed  from  Leeds. 

"  Mr.  John  Hustler  from  Bradford,  (Yorkshire,)  and  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  their  object. 

"  Hr.  Hustler  estimated  the  produce  of  English  wool  at 
600,000  packs,  equal  to  one  hundred  and  forty  four  millions 
of  pounds  weight,  and  it  was  stated  that  11, 000  packs  were 
annually  smuggled  out  of  the  kingdom." 

The  following  pamphlets  were  published  : — 

"The  Qdbstion  of  Wool tkdly stated.  1788."  Anon. 

**  The  promoters  of  the  bill  now  depending  in  Parliament 
for  consolidating  and  amending  the  wool  laws,  come  forward 
with  their  proposition  upon  an  asserted  declension  of  their 
trade:  they  also  insist,  and  have  strained  every  nerve  to  prove, 
that  smuggling  wool  is  tho  specific  evil  which  has  caused  that 
declension,  and  also  that  it  is  of  some  magnitude,  amounting 
to  13,000  packs  per  annum  to  France  alone." 

"  The  Question  of  Wool  truly  Stated"  gives  also  many  inter- 
esting and  important  tables  with  statistical  information.  The 
comparative  export  trade  of  woollen  goods  from  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  is  seen  in  the  following  statement  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons : — 

EXPORTS    OF    WOOLLENS. 

Average  of  7  years,  from  177C  to  1782,  £3,lfi2.428 

Average  of  1783,  17P4,  3,-127,!IM 

Ditio     1785,  1786,  and  1787         ...      3,6y7,W3 
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The  Yorkshire  fabrics  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths  entered 

at  Pontefract  were : — 

Average  of  4   years,    1779,  1780,  1781,    1782. 

Broads,       3,446,838  pieces. 
Narrows,    2,625,282  pieces. 


Total,     6,072,120  pieces. 


Average  1783,  1784,  Broads,       4,323,851  pieces. 

Narrows,    3,324,325  pieces. 


Total,     7,648,180  pieces. 

Average  1785  to  1787,  Broads,  4,876,887  pieces. 

Narrows,    3,668,074  pieces. 


Total,     8,544,961  pieces. 

SPANISH   WOOL   IMFOBTED. 

Average  4  years,  1779  to  1782,    1,578,085  lbs. 

1783  and   1784,    2,116,183  lbs. 

1785  to  1787,  2,9G6,38lHbs. 
The  author  further  says — "  What  degree  of  credit  is  due 
to  assertions  of  failures,  losses,  and  declensions  in  Yorkshire, 
may  easily  be  conceived.  The  reader  will  doubtless  remark, 
tliat  these  tables,  which  are  now  inserted,  prove  general  pros- 
perity apjdying  equally  to  the  home-consumptiim  and  to  foreign 
export.  The  statement  of  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  import- 
ation of  English  wool  into  France,  are  also  at  variance  with 
those  procured  by  the  wool  growers.'* 


MAMFACTURKRS       STATKMEXT. 

Mr.  Aiistic  stated  the  following 
imports   entered   at  the  Cus- 


tonis: 

P 

acks. 

St.  Malo   

.     1 7?^3 

531 

>> 

17S4 

45f) 

n 

17S5 

515 

» 

17S0 

515 

Lessay 

.     1783 

418 

>> 

1784 

552 

yy 

1785 

305 

>» 

178(5 

283 

Granville 

.     1787 

841 

St.  Vallerv  .. 

.     1787 

(kVJ 

Calais 

.     1783 

300 

AOUICrLTrUlNTN     STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  produced  an 
authentic  copy  taken  from  thr 
Customs*  Register:        Packs. 

St.  Malo  1783 

1784      ... 


1785 

178G 

Lessay 1783 

1784 

1785 
1780 

(Jranville 1787 

St.  Vallery  ...     17S7 

Calais..,.!....   1783 


124 
151 
133 
12S 
4 
14 

O 

10 
none, 
none- 


OF    COMMERCE. 


Sir  Joseph  Banks  produced  an  authfutlc  statement  o 
imports  of  English  wuol  into  France,  taken  from  tlie  Re^t* 
ters  of  lh«  Office  at  Paris,  iDstituted  for  cxamiiung  llic  balalM 
flfOcirtndci 

*'Banui  gte^ral  de  la  bihnee  &  tommerM.  Et«t  db 
LaiDM  ini|Kiftito  d«  TAngleterre  en  Frtnoe  dapdi  1^^ 
Joi^Q^iet  oomprit  1787: — 

Ib^  livm.  I  lb*. 

1783  ...  306,063   ...  313,136     17S5  ...  253,008 

1783  ...  386;3S8    ...    389,301     1766  ...  363,330 

1784  ...  3Ift8eB    ...   344,613  |  1787  ...  104^1 
**  A  Lbttbb  to  Asthck  Yooho*  ^mpin,  on  thi>  BUI 

**now  dqwnding  m  PvlUment  to  prerant  tlu^  ExporUp 
"tioa  frf  WooL    By  Thomu  Day,  Etqi^ra." 

Kr.  Dat  pTM  BO  ■Utirtical  infbnutiant  but  atatas  tika 
geaeral  arguments  on  the  bjiutice  done  to  the  wool  growen 
by  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  wool  laws. 

Macpherson,  in  his  '*  Annals  of  Commerce,"  speaking 
of  that  bill,  says — '*  A  great  clamour  was  raised  by  the  wool- 
len manufacturers,  who  alleged  that  no  less  than  13,000  packs 
of  wool  were  clandestinely  exported  every  year  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  loudly  cried  out  for  more  rigorous  laws  against 
the  smugglers  of  that  important  raw  material  On  the  other 
hand.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  President  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety,"' and  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  well  known  for  his 
extensive  observations,  and  his  writings  on  agricultural 
and  rural  affairs,  appeared  to  prove,  that  the  average  export- 
ations  for  five  years  back  had  been  only  1,100  packs,  and 
since  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  only  480  packs. 
The  manufacturers  prevailed,  and  all  the  existing  laws  re- 
specting the  exportation  of  wool  were  repealed,  to  make  way 
for  a  new  act,  whereby  the  exportation  of  sheep  (except 
wethers  for  sea  stock,  upon  special  license)  was  prohibited, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  uf  tbe  sheep,  and  the  vessel 
carrying  them,  together  with  £3  for  every  sheep,  and  also 
three  months'  solitary  imprisonment,  to  be  inflicted  on  every 
person  concerned,    or  assisting,  for  the  first  offence;   and 

•  Tbe  properly  of  Sir  Jonrph  Binki  wu  in  Lincolruhirv,  whet«  tbe  bnner* 
were  iiKMt  uiiioui  to  haTe  the  Importilion  of  wool  dlowed. 
R    2 
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heavier  fines  and  punishment  for  repeated  transgressions. 
Any  person  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  exporting 
wool,  woolfells,  merthings,  shortlings,  &c.,  &c.,  or  tohacco- 
pipe-clay,  (except  to  the  West  Indies)  is  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  £3  for  every  pound  exported,  or  £50  in  the  whole, 
which  ever  the  prosecutor  shall  prefer,  and  also  to  soK- 
tary  imprisonment  for  three  months,  for  the  first  offence, 
and  six  months  for  the  second,  besides  forfeiture  of  vessels, 
boats,  waggons,  carts,  horses,  &c.  &c.  The  Act  contains  a 
multitude  of  restrictions  upon  the  carriage  of  wool  from  one 
port  to  another,  within  the  kingdom,  and  from  place  to  place 
upon  the  lands.  Nor  can  even  the  rural  occupation  of  sheep 
shearing  be  carried  on,  if  within  five  miles  of  the  sea,  without 
the  superintendence  of  a  revenue  oflScer,  nor  sheep  or  wool 
be  carried  between  the  main  land  and  the  island  of  Scotland, 
or  across  any  tide  river,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  without  bond 
being  given  that  they  shall  not  be  exported.  The  exportation 
of  wool  to  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldcrney,  and  Sark,  was 
limited  to  6,600  tods,  (of  32  jumnds  each)  to  be  shipped  at 
Southampton,  on  board  vessels  belonging  to  the  islands,  and 
under  the  most  vigilant  precautions.  The  penahy  on  deceit- 
ful winding  of  wool  was  increased  from  sixpence  to  two 
shillings  per  piece. 

"  The  duty  of  5s.  6d.  per  piece,  payable  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  white  cloth,  was  exi)lained  to  he  charireable  onlv  on 
white  cloth  exported  in  an  unfinis^hed  state.'* 

*' Lettp:us  to  the  Lincolnshire  Graziers,  on  the 
"  Subject  of  the  Wool  Trade,  in  which  are  otiVroJ 
"  certain  Hints  for  the  correction  of  Abuses  which 
"  prevail  therein.     Printed  at  Stamford,  1790." 

These  hitters  inad(»  their  first  aj)pearance  in  the  Stanifttrd 
Mcrcui'if  in  1788,  under  the  signature  of  Incola. 

He  heirins  by  statintr  the  rejoicings  whi(»h  had  taken  place 
HI  the  manufacturinir  districts,  on  the  passing  of  the  hill 
])lacinir  greater  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  wool. 

"  On  Friday  niornin<r,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  the 
bill  for  preventin*!  the  exportation  of  wool  had  passed  the 
House  of  Lords,  all  the  bells  in  Leeds  and  the  surroundinir 
villa^^es  were  set  a  rin*rin<2:,  which  continued  at  intervals  the 
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whoie  (lay ;  at  night  there  were  boDfires,  and  other  demon- 
strations of  joy.  Similiir  rejoicings  took  place  at  Norwich, 
on  the  above  occasion.  Now,  what  could  possibly  occasion 
■11  this  joy  ?  It  surely  mual  have  been  the  certain  prospect 
wbich  the  manufacturer  at  present  has  of  meeting  always 
with  a  ready  supply  of  wool,  which  the  late  smuggling  of  it 
deoied  him  ;  hut  the  factors  iuFonn  their  correspondents  that 
the  market  is  full  of  wool,  that  the  sale  of  it  is  at  a  stand, 
and  the  current  price  5s.  per  tod  less  than  the  preceding 
year." 

The  remainder  of  this  pamphlet  contains  matter  of  local 
interest,  and  strongly  describes  the  injury  which  wool  growers 
sustain  by  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  wool. 


CHAPTER     V. 


FROM  1790  TO  1800, 


Attention  of  Agriculturists  to  fine  Wool — Report  of  the  Highland  Society — Sir 
John  Sinclair — Dr.  Anderson — Improvement  of  Wool  in  France — AnstieV 
Letters  to  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  with  Observations  on  the  Report 
of  the  Highland  Society — On  the  Importation  of  Spanish  Wool — Effect  of 
Soil  and  Climate  on  Wool,  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair — Sir  John  Sinclair's  AddreM 
to  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  British  Wool — Wool  encouraged 
without  Exportation,  by  Henry  Wansey — History  of  the  Wool  Trade — 
Abstract  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Wool,  and  the  Woollen  Manufecture — Ob- 
servations on  the  different  Breeds  of  Sheep  in  each  County  of  England  and 
Wales — Attention  to  improve  Sheep  and  Wool — Spanish  Sheep  im|>orted 
by  George  III The  Royal  Flock — Sir  Joseph  Banks— The  Duke  <»f  Bod- 
ford — Sheep-shearing  at  Wobum — Sale  of  Sheep — Prices  tjivou  ft)r  tht-m  — 
Mr.  Coke's  Improvement  in  Sheep — Mr.  Westerns  Merinos— Kdcn*> 
Letters  on  Trade  and  Commerce — Tables  of  Exports,  &c. 

jL  HE  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  production  of  the  finest  wool 
at  this  time,  excited  the  attention  of  agriculturists  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  Spanish  wool  was  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  the  exportation  of  sheep  from  Si)ain  was  made 
capital  felony :  all  foreign  wools,  on  account  of  the  character 
of  Spanish  wool,  went  under  that  denomination;  but  tho 
ground  work  was  already  laid  to  make  other  countries  rival 
Spain  in  this  valuable  raw  material.  In  1780  some  Spanish 
sheep  had,  by  the  greatest  possible  interest,  been  obtained  by 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony:  the  Hocks  of 
those  countries  were  accpiiring  celebrity,  and  the  merino  sheep, 
from  the  very  few  obtained  from  Spain,  were  increasing  ra- 
pidly. It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  King  of  EuiilanJ 
had,  in  1 786,  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  Spanish  sheep. 

In  Great  Britain  the  attention  of  agricidturists  had  been 
directed  to  their  sheep,  and  the  introductiim  and  increase  ot 
turnip  husbandry  gave  the  means  of  increasing  their  tiocks, 
and  thus  improving  their  land. 

At  the  Bath  Society,  established  for  the  encouragement  of 
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agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce,  a  number  of  sheep  of  various 
kinds  were  inspected  by  competent  judges,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  what  b  the  most  profitable  breed  for  general  stock, 
in  respect  to  carcase  and  wool ;  and  on  that  occasion,  and  for 
that  object,  the  small-boned  Leicester,  and  the  South  Down 
breeds  were  declared  to  be  best 

The  attention  of  the  Highland  Society  was,  however,  more 
especially  directed  to  the  recovery  of  that  superior  fine  wool 
for  which  Great  Britain  had,  it  has  been  said,  been  formerly 
so  celebrated 

**  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland 
^*  Society  of  Scotland,  to  whom  the  Subject  of 
Shetland  Wool  was  referred,  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining Papers  drawn  up  by  Sib  John  Sinclair  and 
^^Dr.  Anderson,  in  reference  to  the  same  Report 
"  1790.- 

The  report  commences — 

^*  It  appears  to  your  committee,  from  evidence,  that  the 
subject  recommended  to  their  inquiry  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  could  possibly  be  brought  under  the  considers 
tion  of  the  Highland  Society.  The  number  of  sheep  in 
Shetland,  it  is  believed,  cannot  be  less  than  100,000,  and  are 
probably  more;  their  fleeces,  which  at  an  average  do  not 
produce  above  one  pound  and  a  half  each,  are  not  worth  at 
present  above  sixpence  per  lb.,  or  £3,250  in  all ;  whereas  the 
finest  wool  might  fetch  at  least  five  shillings  per  lb.  If  the 
same  breed  were  reared  in  the  Hebrides,  and  in  the  Orkney 
liflands  (where  they  would  thrive  equally  well)  wool  would  be 
produced  in  those  neglected  parts  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
value  of  perhaps  a  million.  In  process  of  time  also,  the  same 
species  might  be  extended  to  other  districts  of  Great  Britain. 
Your  committee,  however,  think  it  proper  to  remark,  that 
attention  to  the  fineness  of  the  wool  must  always  diminish  in 
proportion  as  the  carcase  becomes  valuable,  and  consequently, 
that  fine  woolled  sheep  are  more  likely  to  be  preserved  in 
their  hi<rhest  state  of  perfection  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis ;  at  the 
same  time,  were  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  introduced  and 
multiplied   in   this   country,   and   were   the   importation   of 
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Spanish  wool  prohibited,  it  would  soon  become  of  more  conse- 
quence to  attend  to  the  fleece  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

"  From  the  information  of  gentlemen,  it  would  appear  that 
the  permanent  fineness  of  the  wool  depends  entirely  upon  the 
breed  of  sheep ;  for  on  the  same  pasture,  and  in  the  same 
climate,  sheep  with  the  finest  and  the  coarsest  wool  are  main- 
tained, insomuch,  that  from  wool  of  the  same  flock,  some 
stockings  worth  two  guineas  per  pair,  and  others  worth  less 
than  four  pence,  are  produced." 

'ITie  Highland  Society  seemed  to  he  of  opinion  that  the 
nature  of  food  makes  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  tcool,  and 
that  wool  of  every  part  of  the  fleece  is  equally  fine, 

"  Your  committee  had  not  been  able  to  collect  materials 
sufficient  for  attempting  a  long  investigation  into  the  peculiar 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  Shetland  breed  of  sheep,  but  they 
beg  leave  briefly  to  state  some  of  the  most  important  particu- 
lars which  have  come  to  their  knowledge. 

"1.  It  would  a])peiir  that  there  arc  two  kinds  of  shoep, 
producing  fine  wool,  to  be  found  in  this  island ;  one  known 
by  the  name  of  the  kindly  sherp,  whose  wliole  body  is  covered 
with  it ;  anotlicr,  whose  wool  is  fine  about  the  neck  only,  and 
othiT  particular  ])art3  of  the  body.  The  colour  of  the  fnic 
wool  also  varies,  sometimes  being  a  pure  white,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  softest  and  most  silky ;  at  other  times  a 
light  grey,  sometimes  of  a  black,  and  sometimes  of  a  russet 
colour. 

"  2.  The  sheep  producing  this  wool  arc  of  a  breed  which, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  might  be  called  the  Bearer  Shcrji, 
for,  like  that  animal,  mauv  of  them  have  lows  hairs  jjrowinir 
amongst  the  wool,  which  cover  and  shelter  it,  and  the  wool  is 
a  species  of  fine  fur,  resembling  down,  which  grows,  in  st)mc 
measure,  under  the  protection  of  the  hair  with  which  the 
animal  is  covered. 

"  3.  Your  committee  understand  that  the  sheep  producin<: 
this  fine  wool  are  of  the  hardest  nature;  are  never  housed,  or 
kei)t  in  any  particular  j)asture,  and  that  in  the  winter  season 
they  are  often  so  ])inched  for  food,  that  many  of  them  are 
obli;i^ed  to  feed  upon  the  sea-weed  driven  ujnm  the  shore.  It 
is    observed,    however,    that   the   healthiest   slun^p    are    those 
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Wliidi  tive  constantly  upon  tbe  hilb,  and  never  toucnwcaMt 
weed.  ■  "r 

"  4.  It  appears  ttiat  the  SlictUnd  ?lieep  are  never  clippM^ 
orehorn;  but  about  tliubes:inuing  of  June  the  wool  is  pullcd-off, 
which  !s  done  without  the  gmallcgt  pain  or  injury  ta-At 
mAmi,  imirn^  Iks  loog  haiia,  thmif  maititmti,  wUA 
*iUif  ttejiMi^wMl,  and  etntoibdto  to  kaap  An  mimd 
WW  Mad  B— <Brtibl«t  ataseMoaof  tibajreiririMB-iwUaaii 
fjaniig  wiiidi  m^  eeouioinllj  be  fOfvcied.  in  w  nortfiin  « 
WilBda.  ItHMidtkatthcMlsogbuneamefiffhtflrMtt* 
aMMH^  tovardi  die  osd  of  Scptanbor." 

ht  the  afpeafix  to  the  r^ort  of  the  ffi|^laad  Sodel)^ 
Md.vUeh  ■{^endix  itm  vrittea  hj  Ih.  Aadflngn,  dHBeii 
Madi  mtaaiiag  and  ueefid  nikttar,  as  re^eeti  the  iatMr 
betiM  W  the  beet  bcved  of  aheer  faito  Awoe,  nd  oifnin^ 
laaMtiaTOoL 

"  Id  1762,  H.  Le  Blanc,  Member  of  tbe  ProTindal 
Assembly  of  Champagne,  coUected  a  flock  of  300  sheep, 
whose  wool  he  sold  the  succeeding  year  for  410  lines,  or  £17 
sterling.  Little  satisfied  with  the  reanlt,  he  determined  to 
try  what  could  be  effected  by  improving  the  breed :  he  pro- 
cured, therefore,  some  sheep  of  a  better  race  from  Flaodov, 
Picardy,  and  the  proTinces  in  that  neighbourhood :  in  three 
years  time  he  sold  the  wool  of  300  sheep  for  520  lirres,  and 
in  nx  years  for  680  lirres,  or  £26  6b.  8d.  sterling. 

"  This  success  was  tar  from  satisfybg  his  smbition.  In 
177fl,  he  set  about  procuring  sheep  of  a  still  better  quality. 
Id  1783,  he  obtained  a  ram  and  two  ewes  of  the  Escuriel 
breed,  &om  Spun,  and  two  rams  of  tbe  same  species  from 
the  famous  flock  of  M.  D'Aubenton,  at  Monthars.  From 
that  period,  the  quality  of  bia  wool  improved  so  much,  that 
the  fleeces  of  300  sheep,  in  1788,  sold  for  2,300  livres,  or 
about  £100  sterling." 

"A  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bath  Agri- 
*'  CULTURAL  SociETr,  on  the  Subject  of  a  Premium 
"  for  the  Improvement  of  British  Wool,  including  ob- 
*'  Bcrvations  on  the  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  and 
"  Dr.  Anderson's  Memorial  By  John  Anbtie.  1791." 

Mr.  Anstie  expreseee  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  at  the 
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establishment  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  at  the  obserra- 
tions  of  Dr.  Anderson,  but,  diflFering  in  opinion  on  some 
points,  he  states — 

"  The  staple  of  Shetland  wool,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
a  small  specimen,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  strong  for  any 
purposes  in  the  woollen  manufacture ;  but  the  wool  itself  is 
diflferent  in  other  respects  from  Spanish  wool,  proper  for 
making  fine  cloth.  How  far  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  it 
to  the  nature  of  clothing  wool,  is  imjiossible  to  determine  at 
present ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  neither  practicable 
or  desirable.  In  the  present  state  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, I  make  no  doubt  large  quantities  of  this  wool  might  be 
used,  without  any  alteration  in  the  quality,  in  light,  thin 
fabrics ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  injured  by  any  attempt  to 
unite  the  particular  qualities  of  fine  clothing  wools  with  it,  in 
expectation  of  substituting  it  for  Spanish. 

''  The  policy  of  a  prohibition  on  Spanish  wool,  mentioned  in 
the  Report  to  be  d(»siral)le,  may  well  bo  questioned;  but  I 
have  occasicm  to  take  some  notice  of  this  proposal  in  my 
remarks  on  Dr.  Anderson's  ^IcTnorial.  The  reijrn  of  Jamo? 
I.  was  ])(\aceal)le,  and  probably  the  woollen  nianufa(*ture 
then  became  consideral)le.  The  increased  demand  for  w»m)1 
at  home  for  home  consumj)tion,  miirht  })robal)]v  excite  the 
manufacturers  to  ai)i)ly  to  the  lc<rislature  for  jrreater  restric- 
tions on  the  exportation  of  wool,  and  their  rccjuest  miirht  l>e 
complied  with,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  wool  urown  in 
the  kintrdom  couhl  be  consumed  bv  the  manufacturers  tliciii- 
selves.  Whether  the  le<rislature  acted  consistently  with  true 
policy,  in  yielding  to  this  ai)plication,  is  a  point  I  am  not  (li>- 
cussin^ ;  but  it  sccmus  very  inii)rol)a!)le  that  <rovernnicnt, 
from  the  rciun  of  James  I.  to  Charles  II.,  should  occa- 
sionally 1)0  more  strict  in  its  roirulations  res})ectinir  tho 
exi)ortation  of  wool,  and  tliat  the  laws  should  then  becoino 
fixed,  if  diiriii'i-  tliat  period  lartri*  ([uantities  of  woid  had  l;iin 
in  the  trrowor's  hands,  and  tlu»  j)rico  of  wool  in  conseciuemo 
of  this  had  considerably  diTliiied." 

lie  then  follows  u]>  his  ariruniont  airainst  anv  check  to  the 
imi)ortation  of  Spanish  wool,  showing  the  impoliev  of  such  a 
measure. 

Mr.  Aufties  remarks  on  wo(d  and  sheep  are  verv  interest- 
in/r ;— 
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"  Though  it  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  wool  depends 
very  much  on  the  selecting  a  good  breed  of  sheep,  yet  it 
appears  that  the  nature  of  some  soils  is  much  better  adapted 
to  the  production  of  fine  wool  than  others. 

*'  If  the  sheep  kept  on  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex  are 
depastured  on  the  low  grounds  a  part  of  the  year,  which  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  wool  becomes  much  coarser.  This  is 
a  fact  sufficiently  authenticated  by  persons  who  have  been 
purchasers  of  wool  in  that  country  for  many  years.  The 
downs  of  Wiltshire  vary  with  respect  to  the  soil ;  the  herbage 
in  some  places  being  much  finer  than  in  others,  and  a  mani- 
fest difi^erence  is  perceptible  in  the  quality  of  the  wool.  A 
person,  not  many  miles  from  Devizes,  possesses  a  small  tract, 
where  the  soil  is  particularly  fine,  and  he  considers  this 
ground  particularly  adapted  for  raising  fine  wool ;  the  sheep 
which  feed  on  this  land  producing  much  finer  wool  than  on 
the  other  parts  of  his  farm.  In  the  county  of  Hereford,  it  is 
a  very  common  practice  for  the  farmers  to  cross  their  sheep 
with  Devonshire  rams :  the  wool  for  the  first  year  is  by  the 
practice  rendered  more  coarse,  but  in  two  or  three  years' 
time  it  acquires  its  original  fineness,  which  must  be  consi- 
dered as  an  evident  proof  of  the  influence  of  soil  in  melio- 
rating the  quality  of  wool.  It  is  well  known,  that  if  the 
Hereford  sheep  arc  removed  into  other  counties,  where  the 
soil  is  diflVrent,  though  the  wool  will  by  degrees  dcorencrate 
from  its  ori»final  quality,  yet  if  the  same  sheep  return  to 
their  native  soil,  the  wool  will  again,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
become  equally  fine  ^is  at  first. 

"  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  obligingly  presented  me  two 
fleeces  of  the  wool  cut  from  sheep  originally  brought  from 
Spain.  One  of  them  is  from  a  ram,  which  has  been  in 
England  five  years.  The  sheep  have  been  kept  on  land  near 
London,"  (they  were  kept  at  Wanstead  Park,  Essex,)  "in 
everv  respect  unfavourable  for  the  production  of  fine  wool, 
which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  informs  me  was  done  under  the  idea 
that  breed  caused  thefinctiess  of  the  pile  alune^  and  that  keep, 
when  the  pile  was  by  nature  fine,  had  little,  if  any,  influence 
in  making  it  coarse.  The  wool  of  the  ranrs  fleece  is  getting 
verv  lonof  in  the  staple,  and  might  very  well  be  combed.  On 
scouring  it,  I  find  it  possesses,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
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qualities  of  Spanish  wooL  I  am,  however,  pretty  confident, 
if  kept  in  the  same  pasture  two  or  three  years  longer,  it  wili 
appear  to  decline  much  more  than  it  has  already.  Though 
this  may  happen,  I  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  decline 
in  the  quality  of  the  wool  much  less  than  I  should  have  sus- 
pected would  have  happened  in  the  course  of  five  years. 

"  The  original  South  Down  sheep  of  Sussex  very  much 
resemble  the  Spanish  breed;  certain  it  is,  the  quality  of  the 
Sussex  wools  (though  not  so  fine  on  the  hair  as  the  Hereford) 
resemble  Spanish  in  closeness  of  texture  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  English  wool. 

"  I  cannot  precisely  ascertain  the  value  of  the  fleece 
received  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  till  it  is  manufactured;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  will  sell  for  about  one  shilling  more 
than  a  fleece  of  Wiltshire  wool." 

"  Address  to  the  Society  for  the  Improvement 
"  OF  British  Wool.  By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 
"  January,  1791." 

Sir  John  divides  the  subject  into  two  heads — "  Breed"  and 
"  Management." 

Under  the  first  head  very  little  new  is  elucidated,  and  the 
second  refers  chiefly  to  the  management  of  sheep  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  assuming  that,  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity, they  might  there  supersede  the  importation  of  Spanish 
wool. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  gives  an  authentic  account  of  Spanish 
wool  imported  from  1771  to  1789,  (which  is  included  in  the 
table  of  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  herewith);  and  in 
order  to  show  the  ruling  principle  in  his  mind,  the  following 
quotation  is  inserted  : — 

''  Though  in  time  of  peace,  tlie  importation  of  Spanish 
wool  exceeds  even  four  millions  of  pounds  weighty*  yet  in  time 
of  war  it  fell  off*  to  3,  4,  and  500,000  lbs.  This  tends  to 
prove,  what  I  am  persuaded  is  the  case,  th<at  the  importation 
of  Spanish  wool  is  not  essential,  and  that  by  proper  attention 
and  encourairement,  we  might  su])])ly  our  owu  looms  with  that 
important  material.       Nothing,   however,   can  be  more  di*- 

•   It  now  (\iz.  in  18-10)  cxcceib  fifty  million?  of  pounds  weight. 
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couraging  to  the  grower,  than  to  have  the  exportation  of  his 
wool  prohibited,  while  foreign  wools  are  admitted  duty  free." 

"  Wool  Encouraged  without  Exportation  :  or 
"  Practical  Observations  on  Wool  and  the 
"  Woollen  Manufacture.     1791." 

This  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  No.  1  contains  "  Stric- 
tures on  Appendix  No.  4  to  a  Report  made  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Highland  Society,  on  the  subject  of  Shetland  Wool" 
Part  2nd  contains  "  A  Brief  History  of  Wool  and  the 
Nature  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  as  connected  with  it. 
By  Henry  Wansey,  F.A.S.     1791." 

introduction. 

"  Dr.  Anderson's  observations  on  Wool  (particularly  in 
Appendix  No.  4  to  the  Report  of  the  Highland  Society  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  subject  of  Shetland  Wool)  abound  with 
many  statements  contrary  to  fact ;  and  what  is  worse,  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  from  them,  and  points  established,  which  may 
tend  to  mislead  many  a  well-wisher  to  the  country,  for  want 
of  being  better  understood. 

"  The  only  object  in  the  following  treatise  is  to  prevent  the 
public  being  misled  by  a  partial  representation  on  a  subject 
wherein  the  interest  of  my  country  is  so  much  concerned. 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  knowledge  I  may  have  acquired 
of  the  nature  of  wool,  is  the  result  of  twenty-five  years'  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  theory,  in  the  manufacturing  part  of  it.  I 
have  made  the  history  of  it  a  favourite  study. 

"  I  acrree  with  the  Doctor  that  our  wool  is  much  degene- 
rated, but  not  in  the  deirree  or  manner  he  states ;  and  also 
that  it  may  be  so  improved,  as  to  supply  ourselves  with  much 
more  fine  wool  than  at  present,  and  so  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  importing  so  many  thousand  bags  of  fine  wool  annually 
from  Spain;  yet  many  strong  reasons  subsist  why  it  is  better 
to  encourajre  the  frrowth  of  fine  wool  by  premiums  at  home, 
than  to  seek  the  premium  of  a  foreign  market. 

"  The  Doctor  condemns  the  policy  of  this  country  for  ages 
past,  in  keeping  its  wool  at  home,  and  reminds  us  of  the  great 
exportation  of  wool  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  the  Low 
Countries;  but  would  he  wish  to  see  the  two  countries  in  the 
relative  situation  of  those  times  ?     They  were  then  a  country 
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full  of  manufactures,  and  we  were  only  wool  growers.  They 
were  rich,  and  supplied  all  Europe  with  money,  and  we  were 
poor,  and  forced  to  pay  our  troops  with  wool,  having  but  little 
money.  We  are  now  (thank  God)  able  to  improve  every 
pound  of  our  wool  ourselves,  be  it  fine  or  coarse,  from  five, 
six,  or  seven  hundred  per  cent.  The  Doctor  does  not  seem 
to  comprehend  the  true  difference  between  parting  with  our 
wool  in  the  raw  state,  as  nature  gives  it,  and  parting  with  it 
after  it  has  been  fully  manufactured.  In  the  former  case,  the 
balance  of  trade  would  soon  be  many  millions  against  this 
country  and  even  to  the  wool  grower  himself;  the  advantage, 
in  my  opinion,  is  doubtful,  as  I  shall  probably  show.  But  the 
legislature  is  surely  too  wise  to  sacrifice  the  general  interest 
to  the  few ;  and  I  am  convinced  a  proper  discussion  on  the 
subject  will  discover  it  to  be  the  truest  and  the  best  policy  of 
this  country  not  only  to  keep  our  wool  at  home,  but  to  increase 
the  quantity  by  an  increased  and  improving  growth,  if  pos- 
sible to  as  great  an  extent  as  wc  can  find  hands  to  emplov  in 
our  manufactures. 

"  IIavin<r  j)reinised  this,  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  same 
motives  which  influenced  the  learned  Doctor  to  write,  induto 
me  also  to  take  ii])  my  pen,  to  wit,  an  ardent  desire  to  encour- 
a<re  the  ^'^rowth  and  improvement  of  British  wool,  an  object 
well  worth  the  attention  and  support  of  every  friend  of  his 
country :  nor  do  I  think  it  at  all  necessary,  in  pursuinir  this 
o])jeet,  that  the  landed  and  coinniercial  interests  should  be  sot 
in  oj)j)Osition  to  each  other,  or  those  of  the  wool  arower  ami 
manufacturer.  The  rise  of  the  latter  does  not  at  all  staml 
in  the  depression  of  the  former:  for  I  eonceive  the  interests 
of  the  former  to  be  so  blended  with  advantapres  to  the  latter, 
that  it  must  be  an  illiberal,  or  at  least  a  narrow  mind,  that 
attempts  to  separate^  thcni." 

Mr.  Wansoy  di\i(les  his  remarks  under  diflerent  heads, — 

1.  On  Dr.  Anderson's  Memorial  eoneerniuff  British  wool 
in  A])pen(lix  No.  4,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Iliirhland  Soeicty,  i)ul)lished  in  171)0. 

He  then  ^\\vs  a  detailed  aecoimt  of  wool,  taken  ehioflv 
from  the  ihlh'rent  authorities  ([uoted  by  Smith  in  his  '*  Memoirs 
of  Wool,"  and  concludes  that  part  of  the  subject  as  follows:— 

'*  1.   That  Britain   in  ancient  times  produced  wool  much 
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finer  than  any  part  of  Europe,  and  in  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion to  its  coarse  wool  than  it  does  at  present. 

"  2.  That  the  wool  of  Spain  during  that  period  was  so  far 
inferior  as  to  debase  the  wool  of  England  whenever  it  was 
mixed  with  it  in  manufacture.  One  particular  defect  in  its 
quality,  besides  its  coarse  nature,  was  that  it  would  not  prove 
or  thicken  in  the  mill. 

"  3.  That  during  the  above  period  England  was  very  poor, 
its  land  not  cultivated,  had  but  little  maimfactures,  and  was 
thinly  inhabited. 

"  4.  That  in  those  ajjes,  when  England  and  France  were 
wasting  their  strength  in  war  with  each  other,  Spain  was  full 
of  inhabitants,  industry,  and  manufactures,  producing  much 
wool;  though  to  make  their. fine  cloth  they  bought  the  wool 
of  other  countries,  chiefly  at  the  Flemish  market,  where  the 
greatest  part  of  the  wool  of  England  was  carried  for  sale ; 
but  they  most  coveted  the  Englbh  wool  grown  in  the  Cots- 
wold. 

"  5.  That  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  a  very  indus- 
trious people,  and  the  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  of  South 
America,  which  immediately  followed  upon  it,  the  industry 
and  thrift  of  that  nation  declined. 

"'  i).  That  i)revi()us,  however,  to  this,  some  people  of  Spain 
procured,  at  the  conchision  of  a  treaty  between  the  two 
kinirdoms,  from  one  of  our  kings,  leave  to  export  a  few  Cots- 
wold  sheep,  which,  by  a  careful  mode  of  management,  and 
being  put  under  certain  convents  and  privileged  houses,  have 
so  increased,  that  thou<rh  the  views  of  those  wise  men  did  not 
come  to  pass  in  the  way  they  had  intended,  from  the  declina- 
tion of  their  people  from  their  ancient  industry,  yet  however, 
in  consequence  thereof,  they  are  become  able  to  supply  those 
countries  with  fine  wool  which  used  to  suj)ply  them. 

'-  7.  That  thouirh  the  English  in  those  times  could  make 
but  poor  pro^rress  in  manufactures,  yet,  being  at  last  emanci- 
pated from  their  ditiiculties,  have  since  become  the  greatest 
manufacturers  in  Europe :  that  from  this  imj)rovcd  state  of 
trade,  industrv,  and  commerce,  the  landowner  has  been 
induced  to  turn  his  attention  from  the  ancient  small  breed  of 
Encrlish  sheep,  to  a  larger  and  stron^^cr  sort,  producing  more 
mutton,   of   considerably  more  weight  and   value    than   the 
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former  sort:  that  though  the  natural  feed  of  the  ground 
would  not  maintain  this  large  breed,  he  could  have  recourse 
to  artificial  modes  of  feed  and  manure, — to  feeding  with  tur- 
nips, and  turning  the  downs  into  inclosures ;  the  high  price  of 
all  kinds  of  produce  being  a  further  inducement  to  the  highest 
cultivation  of  his  lands,  his  landlord  having  also  raised  him 
high  in  rents. 

"  8.  That  though  he  observes  this  has  a  visible  effect  on 
the  fineness  of  wool,  it  docs  not  deter  him  because  of  the 
additional  profit  on  his  mutton. 

'^  9.  That  in  Spain  there  has  been  for  ages,  and  still  is, 
two  distinct  breeds  of  sheep,  the  one  {transhumantes)  a  small 
short-legged  animal,  producing  fine  wool,  and  the  other  {es- 
tantes)  a  large  long-legged  sheep,  producing  poor  lank  wool 
resembling  flax,  which  has  no  elasticity,  nor  will  it  prove  or 
thicken  in  the  mill.  This  latter  is  the  ancient  sheep  of  Spain, 
whose  wool  is  fit  only  for  making  a  coarse  kind  of  serge,  and 
is  the  same  which  our  ancient  laws  forbid  the  mixinsr  with 
our  wool. 

"  10.  That  notwithstanding  the  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry in  England  has  depreciated  our  fine  wools,  vet,  hv 
increasing  the  quantity,  it  has  greatly  compensated  the  loss, 
enabling  this  country  to  extend  its  manufactures,  coarse  wool 
being  as  essential  as  line  wool. 

"  1 1.  That  this  country  still  has  some  advantages  in  a  kintl 
of  wool  which  no  imi)roved  system  of  husbandry  has  vet  de- 
privcd  it  of,  viz.,  the  long  combing  wool,  which  is  coveted  !>} 
the  French  for  their  rsfrjhnrs,  and  their  worsted  goods,  uhuli 
is  found  to  flourish  well  in  inclosures. 

"  12.  That,  however,  as  England  expends  a  large  siun  oi 
money  in  i)urchasing  the  iinest  raw  materials  from  Spain, 
which  supi)ly  may  not  always  hold,  and  as  many  parts  of 
Britain,  remote  and  uncultivated,  would  breed  the'  tine  wim)1 
equally  as  well,  if  jjroperly  encouraired,  it  is  truly  patriotic  in 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who,  by  holding  forth  premiums, 
purchasin<r  fine  woojled  rams,  ascertainiuir  the  best  or  fittest 
food  for  fine  woollcd  sheej),  j)ointingout  improved  methods  of 
treating,  sheltering,  and  feeding  them,  and  such  other  en- 
coura«rcments  as  do  ])romote  the  culture  thereof.'' 

In  the  second  division  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Wansev  o-ivcs  a 
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brief  history  of  the  wool  of  this  kingdom,  when  it  began  to 
be  exporleii,  the  customs  thereon,  and  the  ancieDt  price 
hereof,  and  the  nature  of  the  woollen  manufftcture,  as  con- 
nected with  it.  The  account  is  taken  chiefly  from  "  Smith's 
Memoirs  of  Wool,"  and,  though  interesting,  does  not  give 
information  which  waa  not  before  known. 

«<  A  coMPiam  AsnucT  (tf  tfw  Lavs  idtata^  to  tht 

**  QmawmaaWWoOL,  sod  to  tike  Mlimbctncno^  Md 

*'S>mim  in,  ill  Sorto  of  Wwdkn  COTimmtiriw     Bf 

,    f  WiUMM  Basclivtx,  £a^  A.  B.     Uftl." 

-TtUa  it  a  mere  ilMtraot,  •■  tbe  title  atitoe*  <tf  the  km 

.(■■iiwitii^  807)  then  on  Ae  etiMe  book*  «iAe«k  eae 


.  **  OmamvATiaaB  ok  tbb  DimBBsr  fonse  ot  Ssnar* 

"  and  tbe  State  of  Sheep-bnning  in  BCHne  of  the  prind- 
"  pal  Counties  of  England,  drawn  up  from  a  Report 
*<  transmitted  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  Cluurman  of 
**  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  British  Wool,  by 
"  Messrs.  Redhead,  Lainq,  and  Marshall,  Store- 
«  Farmers  in  the  Counties  of  Roxburg  and  Northum- 
*'  berland ;  together  with  Thoughts  on  the  different 
*'  Breeds  of  Sheep  that  ought  to  be  propagated  in 
'*  Great  Britain — Remarks  on  the  State  of  Sheep- 
**  Farming  in  the  West  Highlands — Analysis  of  a  Che- 
*'  not  Sheep  Farm — An  Account  of  the  Shetland  Breed 
"  of  Sheep — A  Description  of  the  Culley  Breed,  and 
"  the  Mode  of  managing  them.    1 792." 

"  ADVERTISEMENT. 

"  The  British  Wool  Society  being  anxious  to  procure  as 
much  information  as  possible  respecting  the  different  breeds 
of  sheep  in  England,  and  the  proper  mode  of  manaf^ng  them, 
they  pitched  upon  Mr.  William  Redhead,  of  Chatto,  Robert 
Lsing,  of  Plenderlatt,  both  in  tbe  county  of  Roxburgh,  and 
William  Marshall,  jun ,  of  Blindbum,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland, store  masters,  or  sheep  farmers,  to  make  a 
survey  of  tbe  principal  counties  of  Enghud  distinguished  for 
the  excellence  of  their  breeds,  and  to  report  their  obserrations 
thereon  to  the  society." 
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Thoee  gentlemen  went  diroagh  the  greater  part  of  ^^ 
and  the  following  obeenrations  oecor : — 

«<  CumberUmd  and  Wesimardemd.—Thb  breed  ia  aatifep 
Its  hardness  wifl  best  appear  from  etatbg,  that  An  loss  hj 
death  is  compoted,  in  moderate  years,  at  abont  9  per 
and  in  hard  weather,  at  abont  7  per  eent;  they  food  la 
14  lb.  per  quarter ;  the  average  weight  of  wedder  fleeee  cf 
fonr  years  old  about  4  lbs.,  and  the  prioe  6d.  per  flk  Ths 
wool  is  chiefly  white,  and  in  length  about  fear  indiea ;  it  ii 
principally  manufiustured  at  Kendal,  into  coarse  artielea  caDsd 
Kendal  cottons  and  linsey  woolsey :  the  breed  arrifea  aft  per- 

feotion  in  Atc  years.  No  food  is  giren  but  graas  and  lHgr»  M^ 
sometimes  a  few  turnips.  The  fleece  is  clipped  only  oMsa 
year,  in  the  beginning  of  July. 

<<  There  is,  however,  a  smaller  breed,  caUed  the  HardwidBi^ 
wdgfafaig  only  8  lbs.  per  quarter  when  feft,  which  are  kept  en  a 
high  extensive  district,  reaching  from  the  head  of  Winder- 
mere to  Whitehaven.  This  breed  is  so  hardy  that  though 
they  remain  on  the  mountains  during  the  winter,  yet  no  hay 
is  given  to  them ;  whereas  the  other  breed  is  wintered  in  the 
low  lands. 

**  Lanccuhire. — The  breed  is  native,  the  wool  sells  at  128. 
per  stone  of  14  lbs.  The  tenants  shear  their  lambs,  and  sell 
the  wool  at  9d.  per  lb.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston  the 
Herefordshire  sheep  have  been  introduced,  and  the  wools  sdb 
at  dSs.  to  34s.  per  stone. 

<<  Cheshire. — The  breed  of  sheep  are  partly  Anglesey  and 
partly  Shropshire,  and  the  wool  sells  at  15d.  per  lb. 

^*  On  Delamere  forest  they  have  small  black  and  brown- 
faced  sheep,  which  weigh  from  7  to  8  lbs.  per  quarter  haTC 
short,  fine  wool,  the  fleece  li^lbs.,  and  sells  at  Is.  6d.  per  Ih. 

«  North  Wales,  (by  a  Welchman.)— The  Welch  sheep  are 
of  the  same  sort  and  size,  time  immemorial;  nor  are  they 
likely  to  undergo  any  changes,  as  the  apprehension  created 
by  the  introduction  of  English  sheep  into  Anglesey  and  Car- 
narvonshire, and  in  consequence  of  the  scab  and  other  disor- 
ders to  which  the  English  sheep  are  rather  subject,  has  put  t 
total  stop  to  any  anxiety  for  improvement"  [All  sheep 
coming  f^om  a  rich  to  a  poor  counti7  are  subject  to  scab  and 
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other  disorders,  in  consequence  of  that  scarcity  of  food  to 
which  they  have  not  been  accustomed.] 

*<  The  Welch  sheep  are  a  short  uninviting  animal  to  look 
at,  Tery  small  boned,  and  weigh  upon  an  average  when  full 
fed  101b.  per  quarter,  or  401b.  to  the  carcase.  The  wool  is 
of  a  close  texture,  not  long  or  in  great  abundance,  but  very 
firm  and  oily;  nor  has  any  one  sheep,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  a 
fieeee  of  that  hairy  appearance  so  prevalent  in  Scotland.  It 
18  a  rule,  not  generally,  but  at  the  same  time  very  frequently 
practised  in  tUs  vicinity  about  Mchaelmas,  to  shear  the  sheep 
from  the  neck  to  the  loins  and  hind  quarters;  and  the  shep- 
lierds  generaUy  declare  the  next  summer  fleece  is  thicker  and 
finer  since  this  custom  has  been  adopted.  The  weight  of  the 
best  fleece  is  21bs. :  the  sheep  are  never  housed  or  folded,  but 
the  lambs  are  brought  down  and  wintered  in  the  vales  the  first 
years,  but  are  afterwards  coursed  up  to  the  mountains  by 
curs  if  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  valleys. 

*'  In  manufacturing  in  Wales  the  webs  are  made  principally 
in  Merionethshire,  and  the  finest  are  manufactured  from  the 
body-wool  of  the  sheep.  The  neck  wool,  which  is  generally 
the  finest,  is  kept  for  flannels.  The  wool  from  the  breech, 
legs,  and  thighs  of  the  sheep,  together  with  other  coarse 
wool  that  may  be  picked  out  of  the  whole  fleece,  is  applied  to 
making  a  coarse  blanketing  for  family  use.  In  Merionethshire 
there  are  a  hardy  kind  of  white-faced  sheep,  that  live  upon 
the  hills  in  summer,  and  upon  the  farms  and  hills  in  winter, 
and  shift  for  themselves  all  the  year,  without  putting  the 
farmer  to  one  farthing  expense  to  provide  them  provender. 
The  wedder  sheep  are  kept  to  four,  five,  or  six  years  old,  and, 
when  fatted,  will  upon  an  average  weigh  about  lOlbs  per 
quarter.  The  sheep  in  the  upper  end  of  Merionethshire  arc 
also  nearly  the  same  sort  of  sheep,  and  white-faced,  but  better 
wool.  The  wool  of  these  sheep  is  picked  in  three  sorts;  from 
the  body  and  neck  wool,  the  finest  flannels  are  made,  some  of 
which  fetch  in  our  market  3s.  to  3s.  9d.  per  yard ;  the  rest  of 
the  wool  is  converted  into  coarse  flannels. 

*'  Shropshire  contains  a  variety  of  mixed  breeds,  none  of 
which  can  now  be  called  a  native,  pure,  and  distinct  species. 
They  are  not  wild — are  hardy  and  less  subject  to  disease  than 
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Vyfif  Aepare  brecdaof  sheep;  they  weigh  from  lOto  l^lbs. 
par  qnuter ;  the  mutton  very  good ;  clip  about  3lbs.  of  wool 
par  leeee,  which  sells  about  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  The  wool  is 
vloto— ft  medium  between  the  long  and  short  wool;  it  ia  spun 
MoA  nmie  into  cloth  in  Yorkshire.  The  wedders  go  off  at 
tiro  TMTi  old,  except  on  the  commons,  where  they  are  kept  to 
Anr.  IV  five,  at  which  period  their  teeth  begin  to  falL  The 
Vreriga  weight  of  the  tallow  is  about  81bs.,  though  some  have 
prodiiosd  I41bs. :  have  one  lamb  in  March  and  eometimes 
JOMMT  do  not  wish  them  to  have  more — well  covered  with 
vool  vhsn  lamhcd — have  no  particular  mode  of  management — 
4m  neror  housed — their  food  the  worst  of  the  gross  pastures, 
-ViA  tbe  fogs  (after-graGs)  and  stubbles.  Towards  the  spring 
ihs  ems  and  lambs  get  turnips.  No  particular  disorder  pr^ 
TMb  here — in  wet  or  marshy  lauds  are  subject  to  the  rot,  fur 
iriiich  have  found  out  no  cure.  Id  the  pastures  and  iuclosurcs 
the  abe^  are  subject  to  foot  roL 

"  On  Horfe  common,  near  Bridgenorth,  -wiatii  coptMaa 
about  600,000  acres,  there  are  about  10,000  she^  kept 
during  the  summer  months,  which  produce  wool  of  auperior 
quality.  They  are  considered  a  native  breed,  are  black-faced 
or  brown,  or  a  spotted-faced  homed  sheep,  little  subject 
eiUier  to  rot  or  scab,  weighing,  the  wedders  from  1 1  to  l4U»i, 
and  the  ewes  from  9  to  1 21bs.  the  quarter,  after  being  fed  with 
dorer  and  turnips,  and  clipping  nearly  Slbs.  per  fleece,  ezdn- 
eive  of  die  breeching,  which  may  be  a  sevenUi  or  ^ghth  part 
of  Uie  whol&  The  fine  wool  sells  at  2e.  per  lb.,  and  the 
breeching  at  Is.  per  lb.,  making  the  produce  of  the  fleece 
about  3s.  2d.  each ;  it  is  sold  to  Yorkshire. 

"  Herefordthire. — The  Ryeland  Breed They  are  Dathvi 

domesticated,  and  hardy ;  average  wught  Ulbs.  perqaarter; 
fore  and  hind  quarter  nearly  equal;  the  mutton  exodknt; 
average  weight  of  wool  21bs.  per  fleece,  and  average  price  SSs. 
per  stone  of  IS^lbs.  The  wool  from  the  sheep  going  upon 
the  fallow  grounds  is  the  colour  of  the  soil ;  short  and  fine  ia 
the  staple,  and  best  calculated  far  making  fine  doth  ;  at  per- 
fection at  five  years  old ;  produce  Slbs.  of  tallow,  exclasiTe  of 
the  kidney  fat ;  generally  one  lamb  in  the  month  of  January, 
February,  or  March,  covered  with  wool  when  lambed. 
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"  Ghueettershire,  (Rons,  ^c.) — Glouccetershire  llyeland- 
ers,  natives  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  considered  to  bo 
there  the  true  Rjeland  breed,  completely  domcBticatcd,  aud 
Tery  hardy ;  pure  and  not  crossed ;  have  remained  the  same 
rrom  time  immemorial ;  wlien  fat,  weigh  at  the  average  from 
14  to  161bs.  per  quarter,  the  mutton  most  excellent ;  clip 
1  Jibs,  per  fleece,  which  sella  from  21s.  to  243.  per  atone  at 
1*2 Jibs.,  whereas  the  wool  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
same  sheep,  after  being  at  Ross  only  five  or  ais  months,  give 
38h.  per  stone  1 1 !  The  colour  of  the  sheep  is  in  general 
white;  formerly  sold  and  manufactured  in  this  county,  latterly 
sold  into  Yorkshire.     At  perfection  at  four  years  old- 

*•  tVillahire. — Large  white-faced  sheep,  with  horns  falling 
back  behind  the  ears,  long-faced  and  legged,  strong-boned  and 
of  tolerable  shape  ;  wool  worth  la.  6d.  per  lb. 

"  Berhihirc. — On  the  forest,  aheep  of  various  sorts,  some 
homed  and  some  pollards ;  some  with  small  black,  some  grey, 
and  some  spotted  faces ;  we  were  astonished  to  find  so  miser- 
able a  breed  of  sheep  so  near  the  metropolis 

*'  Surrey Chiefly  South  Down  sheep,  clipSJ  lbs.  per  fleece. 

Hertford,  Bedford,  Buckingham^  and  Northamptoiuhire ; 
being  informed  they  were  priDcipaily  feeding,  and  not 
breeding  counUes,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
minute  inquiries. 

"  Leieettertkire.—  Mr,  Bakewell  went  with  them  OTer  his 
farms  at  Dishley,  and  showed  the  following  specimens  of 
rariooB  breeds  of  sheep. 

"  I.  DoKSKTSHUix — A  homed  breed,  with  a  good  fleece,  but 
not  well  shaped. 

"  2.  IcELAKD — ^with  four  horns,  a  spotted,  long-carcassed  animal, 
fleece  and  shape  both  bad. 

"  3.  Cape  of  Good  Hope — More  like  a  goat  than  a  sheep,  fleece 
very  hairy,  and  considerably  longer  about  the  neck  than  in  other 
parts,  and  of  a  brownish  colour,  pollard  and  ill-ihaped ;  the  only 
valuable  part  of  the  fleece  seemed  to  be  a  tittle  down  next  the 
■kio,  but  by  no  means  so  fine  as  Shetland. 

"4.  NoBFOLK — A  horned  and  long-legged  sheep;  fleece  and 
shape  both  bad. 
"  5.  Cbeshire — Neither  fleece  nor  shape  good. 
"  6.  Scssax — Fleece  good,  but  shape  bad. 
"  7.  Hebeford — Superior  fleece. 
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*^  8.  A  cross  between  Hereford  ewe  and  Leicester  ram :  soperk^ 
both  in  shape  and  fleece  to  the  Hereford. 

**  9-  A  cross  between  the  Hereford  ewe  and  a  Spanish  ram :  ths 
fleece  inferior  to  the  last. 

*^  10.  The  ewes  and  wedders  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  breed. 

^^  Mr.  Bakewell  informed  us  that  all  the  above  aheep  had 
gone  together  on  the  same  pasture  since  they  were  lambs ; 
that  with  a  view  to  see  which  of  them  fed  upon  the  least 
food,  he  took  them  into  the  house,  and  tied  them  up  for  a 
fortnight,  weighing  them  when  they  went  in,  and  giving  them 
as  much  food  as  they  choosed  to  eat,  which  was  also  weighed, 
and  a  regular  account  kept  of  the  whole.  The  following  was 
the  result,  with  regard  to  the  four  last  above  mentioned  : — 

Weight  of  Sheep.  Weight  of  Meat 

Hereford,         149  145 

Half  Hereford,  half  Spanish,      163  179  * 

Half  Hereford,  half  Leicester,    170  150 

Leicester^  or  Dishley,...  174  95 

"  There  are  three  different  breeds  of  sheep  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  old  Leicester  breed,  the  new  Leicester,  or  Dishley 
breed,  and  the  common  forest  sheep.  The  fleece  of  the 
Dishley  breed  weighs  at  an  average  8  lbs.,  and  sells  at  ten 
pence  per  lb. 

^^Nottinghamshire, — The  new  Leicester  chiefly  prevail. 

"  Lincolnshire, — The  breed  is  native,  domesticated,  and 
hardy.  The  principal  characteristics,  in  which  they  differ 
from  other  sheep,  are  a  considerable  weight  of  collar,  (pro- 
ducing l^lbs.  of  wool,)  greater  size,  and  heavier  carcase: 
the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  is  1 0  lbs. ;  price  per  tod  of 
291b.,  26s.  The  hog  wool  is  16  to  18  inches  in  length,  the 
wedder  from  10  to  12  lbs. ;  colour  a  beautiful  white. 

The  Lincolnshire  sheep  are  now  mostly  crossed  with  the 
Leicester  rams,  which  has  very  much  improved  the  carcase, 
though  not  the  fleece. 

"  Yorkshire, — Chiefly  a  feeding  county.  There  are  a  va- 
riety of  sheep  pasturing  on  the  commons  of  different  kinds, 
and  purchased  from  different  quarters. 

•  There  muKt  l)e  some  mistake  made  in  figures  by  the  above  i^entlenian,  to 
cause  such  great  difference. — (Compiler.) 
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"  Durham — Though  there  arc  scvcriU  JifTerL-ot  breeds  in 
thU  county,  yet  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Durham,  or 
Tees  Water  breed,  is  considered  to  be  by  far  the  moat  valu- 
able. At  present  it  is  rarely  to  be  found  pure,  bein^  mostly 
crossed  with  the  Leicester.  The  breed  is  completely  domes- 
ticaied.  The  Tces-waier  was  originally  a  long  loose  sheep, 
and  not  so  hardy  as  tbe  Leicester ;  but  becomes  much  hardier 
when  properly  crossed.  It  is  tbe  biggest  sheep  in  the  inland, 
and  when  pure,  and  well  kept  for  a  proper  length  of  time, 
weighs  tbe  moat  of  any ;  but  not  so  easily  fattened,  unless 
wben  crossed.  Mostly  fed  at  two  years  old,  weighs  at  an 
average  about  28  or  30  lbs.  per  quarter.  The  cross  of  the 
Leicester  has  considerably  improved  the  shape,  thickened  tho 
carcase,  increased  the  weight  of  tbe  fore  quarter,  and  given 
a  great  tendency  to  fatten. 

'*  Xorihumhrrland. — The  sheep  of  this  county  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes;  the  moat  general  and  numerous  Hocks  are  of 
the  Cheviot  bree<l.  Tlie  other,  in  the  lower  jiiirls  of  the  comity, 
are  what  are  called  Mug  Sheep,  which  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  Messrs.  Culley  and  oUiers,  by  introducing  Leicester 
and  Bakewell  rams. 

"  1792. — Id  this  year  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  im- 
prorement  in  tbe  breed  of  sheep  and  the  quality  of  wool:  tbe 
namea  of  Bakewell,  of  Derbyshiret  uid  Culley,  of  Durham, 
have  been  both  mentioned  by  the  persona  who  were  deputed 
by  the  Highland  Society  to  travel  through  England  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  different  breeds  of  sheep  and  different 
modes  of  management  The  attenUon  of  both  these  cele- 
brated improvers  of  sheep  was  directed  to  the  same  objects, — 
the  weight  of  the  carcase  and  fleece,  and  to  produce  that  breed 
of  sheep  which  would  be  most  profitable  to  the  farmer.  His  Ma^ 
jesty  George  III.  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  in 
tbe  quality  of  fine  wool:  he  bad  succeeded,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  in  importing  a  few  sheep  from  Spain,  in  1786  ;  and  in 
this  year,  by  means  of  Lord  Aukland,  tbe  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  he  was  enabled  to  add  to  bis  flock  five  rams 
and  thirty-five  ewes,  of  tbe  very  highest  class  in  Spain, 
being  of  the  Nigrctte  breed,  and  from  the  flocks  of  the  Mar- 
chioness Del  Campo  d'Alange,  for  which  His  Majesty  gave 
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in  exchange  eight  fine  English  coach  horses.  The  Spanish 
sheep  thus  imported  were  verj  far  from  handsome  in  their 
shape,  and  too  generally  thin  and  poor  :  they  are  principally 
distinguished  from  other  sheep,  next  to  the  superior  fineness  <^ 
the  fibre  of  their  wool,  by  the  dirty  appearance  of  their  ieece 
outside,  though  beautifully  white  within,  owing  to  the  greasy 
matter,  or  yolk,  as  it  is  called,  with  which  it  abounds,  causing 
the  dust  of  the  land  to  adhere  to  the  wool.  They  hare  also 
white  faces,  of  a  peculiar  silky  appearance ;  just  aboTe  the 
nose  are  two  or  three  singular  wrinkles,  and  upon  the  head, 
behind  the  horns,  is  a  soft  protuberance  of  flesh ;  they  are  also 
less  in  size  than  a  great  proportion  of  English  sheep. 

*^  The  small  flocks  of  Spanish  sheep  which  were  imported 
by  George  III.,  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  one  of  the  most  intet 
ligent  and  indefatigable  naturalists  of  his  day ;  who,  in  order 
to  procure  information  congenial  to  his  taste  and  study,  left 
his  home  and  his  estates  in  Lincolnshire,  and  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  on  his  voyage  round  the  world,  bringing  back 
with  him  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  from  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  long  paid  great  attention  to 
sheep  and  wool,  but  more  particularly  to  the  long-wool'd  sheep, 
for  which  his  native  country  was  so  celebrated :  he  was  well- 
informed  on  all  points  relating  to  its  production  and  uses,  and 
His  Majesty  could  not  have  placed  his  flocks  under  a  better 
shepherd.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  selected  the  Park  at  Oatlands, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  York,  for  their  pasture,  and  confined 
his  views,  in  the  management  of  the  Royal  flock,  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  original  breed,  admitting  no  crosses,  however 
superior  their  pretensions.  The  Merino  flock  continued 
healthy,  and  increased  very  fast ;  but  the  wool-buyers  were 
averse  to  the  idea  that  any  wool  grown  in  England  could 
answer,  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth,  the  purpose  of  that 
imported  from  Sj)ain ;  but  Sir  Joseph  was  enabled  to  obtain 
more  than  2s.  per  lb.  for  the  wool  of  those  sheep  in  1796,  and 
only  2s.  6d.  in  1797.  In  1798  the  wool  was  washed  previous 
to  the  sale,  and  sorted  into  three  different  parcels,  according 
to  its  fineness,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  Spain,  vix., 
prime  wool,  called  Raffinos,  marked  R.,   which  sold  for  5:>. 
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per  lb.,  choicelocks,  or  Unos,  marked  F.,  at  3s.  6d.,  and  friba, 
marked  T.,  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb. ;  the  very  best  Spanish  wool 
imported,  selling  at  the  same  time  at  5s.  6d.  per  lb. 

"  Whilst  Hia  Majesty  was  thus  endeavouring  to  introduce 
into  the  kingdom  tbose  sheep  which  produced  the  finest  wool, 
the  English  agriculturists  were  most  indefatigable  in  their 
endeavours  to  improve  those  breeds  of  sheep  which  they  con- 
sidered moat  profitable  lo  the  farmer,  giving  the  greatest 
weight  of  mutton,  and  the  heaviest  fleeces, 

"  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  most  amiable  noblemen 
of  bis  time,  was  most  unwearied  in  his  attention  to  agricultural 
pursuits;  and  in  tbe  year  1T99  he  drew  together  at  bis  sheep- 
sbearing  at  Wohum,  the  greatest  meeting  of  agriculturists 
that  had  ever  congregated  in  England.  Amongst  tbe  nobl^ 
men  present,  were  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  the  Karls  of  Egremont,  Lauderdale,  Winchelsea,  Lorda 
Sherbum,  Ludlow,  &c.  &c,,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  H.  Fe»- 
therslone,  Sir  John  Ramsden,  Mr.  Coke,  Member  for  Nor- 
folk, and  almost  every  agriculturist  of  note  in  tbe  Usgdom. 
Aboat  one  hundred  and  ninety  sat  down  at  dinner  together 
for  five  days  euccessively.  Premiunu,  which  had  been  offered 
hy  the  Dnke  of  Bedford  for  the  heat  cattle,  sheep,  and  plough- 
ing, were  distributed,  and  his  Grace  let  out  about  seTenty 
SoQth  Down  and  other  rams,  for  about  one  thousand  pounds. 
The  coDTersatioQ  was  entirely  agricoltnral,  and  great  interest 
and  discussion  was  excited  by  the  question,  whether  the  new 
Leicester  or  the  South  Down  breed  of  sheep  was  the  bettw 
and  most  profitable.  Mr.  Coke  offered  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Leicestershire  Society  a  wager  of  £500,  that  he  would  stock 
one  hundred  acres  with  South  Down  wethers  against  another 
hundred  acres,  to  be  stocked  by  any  four  gentlemen  of  the  new 
Leicestershire  breeders ;  but  it  was  declined,  and  a  smaller 
experiment  proposed  to  be  made  in  Leicestershire,  which  was 
also  not  accepted.  Many  wool-buyers  attended,  and  his  Grace 
of  Bedford  acted  as  auctioneer ;  the  long  wool  was  sold  at  Is. 
per  lb.,  tbe  South  Dovm  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  sold  the  wool  from  His  Majesty's  Spanish  flock  at  58. 
per  lb. 

"  Hospitality  could  not  be  more  nobly  or  more  usefully  ex- 
ercised titan  on  this  occasion,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  from 
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whose  magniliceiit  mansion  and  highly-cultivated  farms,  every 
one  went  away  greatly  pleased  and  instructed,  and  diffused  the  , 
informatiDQ  tli(?y  had  acquired,  and  the  zeal  they  bad  imtHbed, 
over  various  parts  of  tlic  country.  The  sheep-shearing  at 
Wobum  continued  annually  upon  the  same  scale,  and  with 
the  same  hencfirjal  effects,  till  the  death  of  that  excellent  ud 
most  useful  nobleman.  The  following  accouut  gives  a  d«u3 
of  their  proceedings  in  1800  : — 

"  This  truly  laudable  institution  attracted  several  hundred> 
of  agriculturists  and  breeders  from  all  parts  of  the  ldD^;ttoni, 
among  whom  were  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  Ei^ 
land  and  Ireland,  and  a  German  nobleman,  who  is  at  the 
bead  of  a  very  extensive  agricultural  establishment  in  bia  ott 
coiintrj'. 

"  The  Duke  of  Bedford  gave  a  public  breakfast  at  WalNBt 
Abbey  at  nine  o'clock, 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Willian 
of  Gloucester  arrived,  soon  after  whii'h  the  company  proceod«l 
in  a  general  cavalcade  to  the  new  brm-jrard,  in  the  Park,  for 
the  [HirpoBe  of  inspecting  the  aheep-flhearing,  at  which  five  of 
the  best  hands  that  could  be  procured  were  employed :  tbej 
then  proceeded  to  the  bnilding  lately  erected  for  "^■"■■""■g 
the  rams  that  are  to  be  let  for  the  next  seascm,  whicli  were  to 
be  shown  agun  with  the  prices  fixed  to  them.  The  certifi- 
cates were  Uien  opened  by  his  Grace,  and  a  committee  of  tbe 
different  candidates  for  prizes  of  fifty  guineas,  to  be  ^ven  bj 
tbe  Duke  (for  tbe  encouragement  of  Uke  introduction  of  the 
Leicester  and  South  Down  breed  of  sheep  into  Bedfordshire) 
to  the  person  in  Bedfordshire  who  should,  between  June,  1799, 
and  Christmas,  expend  the  largest  sum  of  money  (not  less 
than  sixty  guineas)  in  the  purchase  of  breeding  ewes  or  shean 
of  the  New  Leicester  and  Sontb  Down  breed.  These  were 
taken  into  consideration,  but  the  successful  candidate  was  not 
announced. 

"  About  three  o'clock  tbe  company  adjourned  to  dinner,  and 
tbe  Duke  of  Bedford  entertained  near  two  hundred  nctblemeo, 
gentlemen,  and  yeomen,  in  the  large  ball,  in  the  ancient  part 
of  the  Abbey,  where  tables  were  lud  out  which  branched  in 
three  directions,  and  so  contrived  as  to  have  but  one  head,  at 
which  his  Grace  presided.     Prince  William  of  Gloucetter 
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sal  Kl  the  right  hand,  nnd  Lord  John   Rusaell,  the  Duko'e 
brother,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  title,  sat  as  croupier. 

"  After  dinner,  at  six  o'clock,  they  left  the  Abbey,  and  pro- 
cm<led  to  the  furm-yard  again. 

**  On  Tuesday,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  attended  by  his 
company,  proceeded  from  the  Abbey  on  horseback,  to  the 
WW  farm-yard  in  the  Park,  where  they  were  met  by  great 
nnmbere,  who  had  arriTed  from  diflerent  parts. 

*'  The  sweepBtakea  of  five  guineas  each,  made  by  the  Duke 
(if  Bedford.  Lord  Winchekea,  Lord  Somerville,  and  Mr. 
BouTcrie,  to  produce  at  this  shee|i-8h earing  the  beat  two- 
years-old  heifer,  of  the  Devonshire  breed,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford being  clear,  and  Mr.  Bouverie  not  producing  one,  rested 
with  Lord  Winchelsea  and  Lord  Somerville;  and  a  committee 
waa  appointed,  who,  after  considerable  examination,  declared 
in  favour  of  Lord  Winchelsca.  Several  improved  implements 
in  husbandry  were  shown,  particularly  a  chaff-cutter,  ploughs, 
harrows,  &c.  &c. 

**  At  three  o'clock  the  Duke  again  entertuned  about  two 
himdred  of  the  company,  in  the  great  hall  in  the  Abbey,  with 
an  elegant  dinner,  consisting  of  one  handred  and  sixty  covers, 

"  The  buBiness  of  letting  the  tups  took  up  the  whole  after- 
noon, till  near  dark,  during  which,  time  several  bets  were  made 
■bout  cattle. 

**  Third  day,  Wednesday. — There  was  a  greater  nam- 
ber  of  persons  assembled  than  on  the  former  days,  and  the 
weather  proving  fine,  the  right  of  so  many  opulent  men 
assembled  upon  bo  laudable  and  rational  an  occarion,  was 
highly  gratifying. 

"  Hia  Grace  gave  a  public  breakfast  at  the  Abbey  at  nine 
o'clock.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  company  began  to  move  in  a 
great  cavalcade  &om  the  Abbey,  and  were  met  in  the  Park 
by  a  great  number  of  others,  of  the  first  respectability,  who 
had  come  from  different  parts,  when  they  proceeded  to  the 
new  farm-yard. 

"  Nine  South  Down  shears,  and  one  three-year-old,  were 
exhibited  in  the  exhibition-room,  and  were  examined  by  the 
hirers  of  tups. 

"  A  machine  for  dressing  com  in  an  expeditious  way  was 
exhibited  in  the  yard.     As  soon  as  the  exhibition  of  the  rams 
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was  over,  the  company,  headed  by  the  Duke,  proceeded  to  i 
fallow  field,  where  experiments  were  made  by  five  differeni 
ploughs,  viz.,  a  Northumberland,  a  Surrey,  or  Ducket,  a 
Bedfordshire,  a  Norfolk,  and  a  Scotch  one.  These  useful  ex- 
periments were  tried  in  sowing  turnips,  by  making  the  furrows 
wide  apart ;  the  manure  was  then  regularly  distributed  in  them, 
after  which  a  roller  was  drawn  by  an  ox.  and  to  the  roller  was 
attached  a  drillinp  machine,  so  contrived  as  for  the  rollers  to 
cover  the  manuru  with  the  ridge  of  earth,  and  tlie  seeda  t"  fall 
on  the  earth,  which  had  fallen  on  the  manure ;  and  that  machine 
was  so  constructed  as  to  cover  the  seed  with  earth,  so  that  the 
seed  lav  as  on  a  hot  bed.  After  the  inspection  of  the  ploughs, 
the  company  procei-ded  to  Ridgmont  Fiehls,  where  experi- 
ments were  made  witli  Mr,  Leicester's  scuffling  harrow,  and 
others.  These  experiments  were  made  in  consequence  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  having  offered  a  premium  of  twenty  guineas 
to  the  person  who  should  produce  at  this  sheejKsheariDg  the 
best  and  most  useful  newly-invented  implement  in  agriculture. 
About  three  o'clock  his  Grace  entertained  about  two  hundred 
gentlemen  with  an  elegant  dinner  at  the  Abbey,  at  which  be 
Bgun  presided. 

"  A  challenge  was  made  by  some  Herefordshire  gentlemen, 
to  produce  better  cattle  than  any  other  county  in  England, 
which  was  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Carr,  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Sussex,  who  undertook  to  produce  as  fine  from 
Sussex. 

"  Fourth  Day. — Thursday  morning  his  Grace  gave  another 
public  breakfast,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  about  eleven  the  company 
arrived  at  the  new  farm-yard,  when  the  Ldcestersbire  breed 
of  tups  were  exhibited,  and  were  let — 

4  at  10  Guineas  each  1  „,       ,. 
2at  15  Guinea,  each/ ^''"^8^ 
2  at  12  Guineai  each  1 
1  at  IS  Guineas  >  Two  Shear*. 

I  at  20  Guineas  7 


j  Three  Shears. 
The  following  South  Downs  were  then  exhibited,  and  put 


2  at  15  Guineas  each  \ 
I  at  20  Guineas 


up:- 


bdbn's  letters  on  tub  peace,  &C. 


1  at  10  Giiineaa. 

2  at  25  Guineas  each. 
2  at  30  Guineas  each. 
2  Rt  4U  Guioeas  each. 


1  at  50  Guineas. 
1  at  80  Guineas. 
1  at  120  Guineas. 


"  At  three  o'clock  they  adjourned  to  the  Abhey  to  dinner. 
When  tbc  cloth  was  removed,  the  cups  to  be  given  by  the 
Dukp,  as  premiums,  were  put  on  the  table,  and  be  informed 
the  company,  in  an  address,  of  the  determination  of  the  com- 
mittee which  bad  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  different 
claims.  He  began  with  the  premium  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  implements  of  husbandry,  and  stated  that  the  Committee 
had  examined  the  coru-Jressing  machine,  and  the  scuffling 
harrows,  both  which  tht-y  highly  approved.  The  next  pre- 
miums were  for  encouraging  the  introduction  of  the  new  Lei- 
cester and  South  Down  breed  of  sheep  into  Bedfordshire. 
Hia  Grace  then  concluded  by  congratulating  the  company  on 
the  progress  of  agricultural  improvements  which  had  been 
made,  and  by  exhorting  them  to  persevere  in  their  laudable 
exertions.*' 

The  same  attention  to  agriculture,  and  particularly  to  the 
improvement  of  sheep,  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Coke,  member 
for  Norfolk,  (now  the  Earl  of  Leicester)  at  his  extensive 
estates  in  that  county ;  and  after  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  which  occurred  about  this  period,  and  by  which  the 
agnculturiata  lost  their  greatest  and  best  patron,  and  Eng- 
land one  of  her  best  and  most  patriotic  noblemen,  Mr.  Coke, 
following  his  Grace's  example,  had  for  some  years  annual 
sheep-sbearinge  at  Holkfaam,  carried  on  in  the  most  princely 
style  of  hospitality  and  munificence.  He  altogether  changed 
the  breed  of  sheep  in  that  county,  by  the  introduction  of 
South  Down  and  new  Leiceaters,  and  judicious  crosses, 
thereby  getting  a  much  more  valuable  animal,  both  as  re- 
spected carcase  and  fleece  ;  and  by  thus  promoting  the  best 
interest  of  his  country,  be  increased  to  a  great  extent  the 
value  of  his  estates :  there  is  no  man  in  the  kingdom  to  whom 
the  agriculturist  is  more  indebted. 

Mr.  Western,  member  for  Essex,  (now  Lord  Western) 
about  the  same  period  paid  great  attention  to  the  merinos. 
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»"  Eight  Lbtters  on  the  Peace,  and   on   tbb  Com- 
"merce  and  Manufactcres  of  Great  Britain  asd 
"  Ireland.  By  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden,  Bart."    i 
"  Of  the  Britiah   manufactures  exported   to   the  Umtpd 
States  of  America,  more  than  two-iifths  consist  of  WDoUma. 
That  country  now  elands  first  in  the  list  of  foreign  consmners 
of  this  production  of  Britisli  industry. 

"  Of  £6,876,939,  the  official  value  of  woollens  Mtported 
in  1799,  the  exports  to 

The  States  of  America  was £2,803,490 

Ireland    916,190 

East  Indies  and  China  66&161 

Portugal  and  Madeira   <68.788 

British  and  Foreign  West  Indies  552,736 

Gennanjr  427,053 

British  Cootioental  Colonics  in  America        324,739 

Hussia 149,789 

Thn  proportion  export^'d  to  ihe  United  States  In  the  prfr 

ceding  yean  wUl  Kpptar  from  the  fallovmg  aoc«imt : — 

"An  Account  of  the  Total   Official  Value  of  WeoBen 

Manufactures  Exported  from   Great  Britain,  io   1790, 

and  the  Nine  following  Years,  to  tbe  CTnited  States  of 

America,  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

All  Puti  of  Ifael  JU)  PUta  of  At 

Tew.     Uailed  Statet.  Worid.  Yen.     United  Sum.         WoiM. 

1790... £1,481, 378...  £5,190,637  I795...£I,982,3t8...£5,l7a,S84 
1791...  1,621,796...  5,505,034  1796...  2,294,942...  6,011,133 
1792...  1,361,753...  5,510,668  1797...  1,901,986...  4,936,355 
1793...  1,032,954...  3,806,536  1798...  2,399,935...  6,499339 
1794...  1,391,877...  4,390,920  1799  ..  2,803,490  ..  6,876339 
"  The  true  ralue,  agreeably  to  the  prices  current  in  1791 
and  1792,  and  agreeably  to  the  declarations  of  the  merchant 
exporters  in  1796  and  1799,  of  woollen  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  in  those  years  was — 

1791  1792  1798  1799 

£7,376,745  £7,384,295  £8,458,5ff7  £8,529,239 
**  The  value  of  all  the  woollens  manu&ctured  in  Qre^ 
Britfun  was  stated  to  exceed  £19,000,000,  by  several  intelli- 
gent manufacturers,  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1800.  A  great  part  of  the  increased 
consumption  is  owing  to  America,  who  thus,  in  some  degree, 
repays  the  mother  country  for  having  reared  her  to  maturity." 
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1792. 183,681 


1  f9va««  ••*'•#••  •«'•  •  •'  i»^96i876) 

1797 23%339 

1799 3H789 


Set  J:  jr.  JSUb**  liCtan  M  lit  Aflo%|Mi«  IM. 


«« An  A^eomi  ^  ihe  Prine  CkMt  or  YdM  of  WooUmi 
Ibqp(Mr«ed  td  buGa  and  Oum  m  Ae  Sloisoa  1798^0^ 
1799-1800,  18004. 


1798-9 


Broad  Clolli...,.»  14,m.«...^268,»9 
Loi«Eb — .228,199 5S$,961 

Camlets  6,5iS3 39,174 


1799-1800  Broad  ao^ 15,984 320,328 

Long  ElU   230,764 667,343 

Camlets   12,972 75,671 


£878,384 


1800-1 


Broad  aoth 14,951 305,069 

LoDgEUs  266,590 631,762 

Camlets  43,755 90,452 


£963,342 


^1,027,283 
1^  F.  M.  Eden'M  LetUn  an  the  Peaeefpoffe  U6» 


An  Account  of  the  OflScial  Value  of  Woollens  Exported 
from  Great  Britain  to  Germany,  Holland,  Flanders, 
France,  and  Spain,  in  the  Tears  1790, 1791, 1792,  1797, 
1798,  1799. 


1790. 

1791. 

1792. 

1797. 

1798. 

1799. 

Germany 

Holland  

Flanders 

France 

223,226 
306,414 
117,779 
95,827 
407,464 

£. 
255,303 
313,845 
124,239 

96,840 
346,367 

£. 
271,638 
367,583 
117,151 
155,134 
472,221 

£. 
641,098 
7,712 

631 

£. 
463,019 
94 

£. 
427,053 
176 

Snain  

26       — 

1 

,  __ 

Total    

1,150,710 

1,136,5941,383,727 

649,467|   463,113|   427,228 
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From  which  it  appears  that  the  incroased  export  to  German}' 
(the  internal  consumption  of  which  country,  I  apprehenil,  i( 
much  greater  than  it  was  ten  years  ap;o)  had  not  compensatei 
for  the  loss  of  the  French,  Flemisb,  Dutch,  and  Spanisli 
marketa." — Sir  F,  M.  Eden's  Letters  on  the  Peace,  pagt  138. 

"  Twenty  years  ago  the  French  cloth  trade  to  Turkey 
began  to  decline ;  the  trouhles  produced  by  the  revolution  in 
the  southern  provinces,  and  the  war  that  followed  tluM 
troubles,  have  much  injured  the  manufactures  of  Languedoc. 
Marseilles,  sixty  years  ago,  annually  exported  12,000  pieoei 
of  cloth  (of  forty  yards  each)  to  Aleppo  and  Constantinople^ 
but  the  French  woollens  are  now  in  low  estimatioD  in  the 
Levant." — Hajucay's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  I,  page  39. 

"  The  cloths  of  Germany,  called  Leipsics,  have  supplanted 
the  Londrins  of  Languedoc,  and  England  enjoys  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  export  of  stuffs,  the  lightness  and  texture  of 
which  we  are  utterly  unable  to  imitate." — Beaiyoir,  Comaterce 
de  la  Grice,  voL  2,  p.  9.  [M.  Beaujoir  wob  French  CcbuoI  m 
Greece.] 


An  Account  of  the  Value  accortUng  to  the  Price  Currents, 
or  to  the  Declared  Value  of  the  Merchant  Exporters 
of  the  Gooda,  Wares,  and  Merchandise,  bein^  British 
Produce  and  Manufactures,  Exported  from  Grat 
Britain  on  an  average  of  Three  Years  ending  the  Sth 
January,  1799,  to  Ireland  and  to  all  other  puis  of  the 
World. 

KXPOBTS  OP  BRITISH  PBODUCK  AMD   HAKCTACTUKXS. 


i 

To  beUnd. 

AUotha 
Parti. 

TouL 

£. 

90^17 
156,349 
810 
7,235 
36,198 
5,315 

t. 
268,621 
212,077 

16,113 
22.3,091 
109,336 
289,794 

359,138 
368,436 
16523 
330326 
145,534 
295,109 

Codi  1 

Cwef(««"0"8lit)-l.fi 

8Jt...;::::;:":;;:'.:;:::::|| 

Tin ,   i\ 

£296,434 

1,119,032 

1,413,456 

AND    ON    TRADE,    COMMERCE,    &C. 


xxrosTs  or  bhitibh 


Total. 


Totab  brou^l  forward. 

Beer    

BrsM  

Cotton*  

Cordage 

Cluriou  and  Coachei.^ 

Copper   

Glass  and  Earthenware 

Gunpowder    

Haberdashery  

Iron  and  Steel    

Leather  

Linens    

Pfcwtcr    

Silk 

Woollens     , 

Apothecary  Ware 

Books  Primed    

Fish 

Candles,  Tallow 

All  other  Articles  


£. 

296,424 

10,796 

14,017 

ti6,619 

1,131 

18,73  i 

14,539 

75,075 

1,465 

33,544 

119,160 

50,966 

22,534 

390 

24,991 

686,759 

17,5;J2 

2,840 

96,785 

6 

633,365 


1,119,032 
203,591 
459,161 

4,108,617 
130,498 
24,106 
554,137 
462,884 
135,744 

1,470,005 

2,047.902 
361,340 

1,256,200 
141,494 
585,561 

7,771, P08 
107,425 
88,568 
164,887 
110,916 

7,879,357 


Total  . 


£. 

1,413,456 
216,387 
473,178 

4,175,236 
131,629 
42,900 
568,676 
537,959 
137,209 

1,503.409 

2,167,062  . 
412,306 

1,278,734 
141,784 
610,552 

8,458,567 
124,957 
91,408 
261,672 
1 10,922 

3,412,722 


Jeeaift  i/  CbnMm,  fc,  A.  tio.  I,  co/Mfitm  Sir  F.  M.  Edai't  LMa. 
Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden  concludes  his  Letter  thus : — 
**  I  have  thus  endeaToured  to  show  that  though  a  great  part 
of  the  Colonial  trade  acquired  by  us  during  the  war  must 
ferert  to  other  countries,  and  our  commerce  with  the  neutral 
powers  in  the  north  must  be  reduced  within  much  narrower 
bounds  than  it  is  at  present,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
export  of  our  manufactures  to  the  United  States  will  increase, 
the  West  Indies  and  Asia  will  be  improving  markets,  and 
that  returning  amity  and  tranquillity  will  supply  us  with  new 
customers  in  those  belligerent  States  of  Europe  with  whom 
our  intercourse  has  been  suspended,  or  embarrassed  during 
the  conteat.  It  is,  howcTer,  material  to  recollect,  that  neither 
the  tonnage  nor  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  furnish  a 
fair  comparison  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
branches  of  our  foreign  trade.  The  exportation  of  a  piece 
of   British  broad  cloth  is  more  bene6cial  to  us  tiian  the 
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TOi^ipovtatioilt  of  B.  ((uanLity  of  Bengal  muslin,  or  of  Wesi 
Btdiaooifee<tf  etiual  value.  The  exportation  of  a  piece  of 
hraad  cloUi  to  a  neighbouring  countr)'  is  more  beneficial  to  m 
dun  the  aqwrtation  of  the  aamc  commodity  to  a  distant 
ooaatrj.  The  reasons  arc  obvious.  The  vent  of  Britisli 
mKiafiuturea  pns  more  employment  to  Britiab  industry,  an^ 
eaatiSbakeM  tnore  towards  our  interual  improvement,  than  the 
nat  of  tartiga  aianufacturps  or  of  Colonial  produce.  The 
dnoiliHU  tnde  carried  on  with  the  East  and  West  Indiet, 
nr  Ae  fOffij  of  other  nations  of  Europe,  is  much  too  »Ii)« 
ID  iti  ntunu  to  >et  so  much  labour  in  motion,  and  to  afibrti 
Ml^lojIBent  and  subsistence  to  so  ^eat  a  part  of  the  natjon, 
M  •  direet  tnde  with  our  neighbours ;  a  trade  which,  whilst 
it  — "*'V*  dwBi  to  benefit  by  vicinage,  and  to  procure  what 
thajr  mat  at  tlw  cheapest  rate,  enables  us  to  purchatie  ibe 
Hagoa  of  Ht^kad  with  the  woollens  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
wines  of  France  irith  the  hardware  of  BimunglMak  B  b 
trulj  observed,  that  ^duaire  of  BritiBh  manaftctgree  and 
produce  erported*  '  our  export  trade  is,  properly  speaUng, 
a  trade  of  transit,  of  merchandise  coming  either  from  other 
parts  of  the  British  empire,  or  from  foreign  countries,  and 
passing  through  our  ports,  having  been  brought  to  them 
either  in  consequence  of  otu*  Colonial  laws,  or  otherwise  as  i 
safe  and  convenient  place  of  deposit  in  the  way  to  the  nations 
by  which  it  is  consumed.  This  branch  of  trade,  though  of 
great  advantage  in  a  political  view,  and  in  its  collateral 
benefits,  yet,  as  a  direct  source  of  national  profit,  when  coo- 
trasted  with  the  interior  sources  of  profit,  will  ^pear  ahnost 
inugnificant  in  the  comparison,  though  of  no  inconuderahle 
value  in  itself.  It  will  immediately  occur  to  any  one  who 
considers  the  subject  with  attention,  that  tbb  portion  of  our 
export  trade  must  at  all  times,  whether  of  war  or  peace, 
return  far  less  national  profit  than  an  equal  value  of  comnMH 
dities  of  our  produce  and  manufactures.' — Beehe  on  ikt 
Ineonu  Tax. 

"  The  flourishing  state  of  our  commerce,  which,  during  * 
long  and  arduous  struggle  has  been  extended  by  British 
industry  and  protected  by  British  valour,  affords  a  memo- 
rable example  of  what  may  be  efiiected  by  the  sense,  the 
q>irit,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  people." — Eden's  JLttttn, 
(poge  172  and foUowing.) 


CHAPTER   VI. 

f 

FROM  1738  TO  1774. 

Bmtmn  of  MunJuiiiwi  lBfeiilioii%  §nm  BAimtli  «  Batamt  mt  ns  Covioii 
lfAan27Acnju''.-.SffiHarfci  on  laimtan  wod  hwwrtloiH-Otwticlw  to 
tfto  SiteDrioB  of  tibo  MamifcoCure,  Urom  tibo  RndeiwM  of  tibo  MadUnoiy 
— IvPWtkNi  of  llie  PIf  Sbmflo  by  Mn  Kqr»  hi  1786 ;  «id  of  tibo 
Ikop  Box  by  Bobflrt  Kiif— The  OM-TlMad  apfaahif  Whiwl  limwUhMi 
of  jpJMJm  ^  Bolton^  by  Joho  Wym»  of  Biiminghwi  DiwiiiHipn  ol  lh> 
PhM9Mof  Miinhif--IteBtibr  %>hiiifa^|by  BoDeiBt^^  ITM^fat 

tfM  Nmm  of  Lewii  FmI— Pkooft  thai  Wjitt  wm  tfbo  AnAor  of  thb  guit 
Imiiallw  CuMiutt  «r*"«i*f  IfiUt  it  Bhmfai^Hii  and  Tforthwiiilna 
Loil«  of  Mr.  Caiiriet  WyirtI  o«  hit  Fhlhflili  iwrtioa  BMd%  SMMMid 
PMentfbro  Spfaming  Midline  hi  1758— Probdillity that  &  RidMid  Arh- 
wrigfat  knew  of  Wjatt*8  Invention — CUims  of  Thomas  Hifi^  to  the  In- 
vention of  Spinning  by  Rollers — Sir  Richard  Arkwright ;  his  humble  origin; 
his  Construction  of  a  Machine  for  Spinning  by  Rollers ;  his  Settlement 
9t  Nottingham ;  Partnership  with  Messrs.  Strutt  and  Need ;  his  first  Futent 
for  the  Spinning  Machines-James  Hargreaves  invents  the  Spinning  Jenny; 
his  Bflachine  broken  by  a  Mob;  Riots  against  Machinery;  Hargreaves 
retires  to  Nottingham — Effects  of  the  Spinning  Machines  on  the  Cotton 

Mano&cture — Other  Improvements  in  the  Spinning  Machinery Carding; 

the  old  Methods ;  the  Carding  Cylinder  invented  by  Lewis  Paul  in  174&— 
Subsequent  Improvements  in  die  Carding  Engine  by  Arkwright  and  others — 
Great  importance  of  Watt*s  Improvements  in  the  Steam  Engine — National 
and  Universal  Benefits  derivable  from  it — Paul  and  Arkwright*a  Inventions 
adapted  to  the  Woollen  Manu&cture,  by  B.  Gott,  Esq. — Popple  and  Cart- 
wright's  Machines  foy  Combing  Wool — Woolcombers*  Petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment— Power- Loomslntroduced  by  Cartwright 

The  great  era  of  invention,  and  the  application  of  science 
to  manufactures,  was  now  in  full  operation.  The  woollen 
manufacture,  which  for  ages  had  been  the  staple  fabric  of 
England,  giving  employment  and  sustenance  to  the  population 
of  many  districts,  was  now  about  to  be  surpassed  by  cotton 
manufactures.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  put  in  his  claim  for 
the  invention  of  spinning  by  machinery :  and  though  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  in  use  before  his  time,  being  mentioned 
in  Dyer's  fleece,  as  has  been  already  stated,  still  Arkwright 
perfected  the  machinery  ;  and  from  the  humble  occupation  of 
a  barber  in  a  country  town,  by  his  own  talent  and  industry, 
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rtaati  fannnlf  and  his  family  to  great  wealth ;  while  by  tlw 
■,  eametb^as,  and  simplicity  of  his  spinning  frame,  be 
1  the  cotton  manufactory,  and  by  its  application  to 
^  wooHes  and  other  fabrics,  enabled  Gr^at  Britain  trrcn- 
taOj'  to  supply  almost  the  whole  world  with  the  produce  of 
our  iMrtioniil  industry. 

Sir.  Edward  Baines,  jun.,  in  hia  valuahln  work,  "  TV 
.ffiftory  of  **«  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain"'  attri- 
I  'dm  kmntJon  of  the  spinning  machiDe,  not  to  & 
1  Alfcwriglit,  or  to  Lewis  Paul,  as  stated  by  Dyer  b 
Us  **Muea"  already  quoted,  page  169,  but  to  John  Wyatti  ■ 
m  misfortune  with  Lewis  Paul;  and  Mr.  BaiiMi  I 
b  pains  to  investigate  that  subject,  and  has  thrown 
ii  liglit  upon  the  introduction  of  that  machinery  which 
n  naed,  with  some  modi6rations,  in  the  woollen  matio- 
■■Wffl  as  in  the  cotton,  and  has  been  the  great  agent 
for  tbe  vast  extension  of  both,  that  the  following  extracts  front 
bis  work  are  most  appropriate,  and  must  be  interesting : — 

FBOH  BAINBs's  BISTORT  OF  TBB  COTTON  H&NUrACTDKI. 

"  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  era  of  invention;  and  « 
series  of  inventions  is  to  be  opened,  which  for  ingenuity  and 
importance  has  never  been  equalled  in  any  other  manufacture. 

"  I  cannot  better  introduce  a  history,  which,  boweva 
splendid  in  its  national  results,  is  sometimes  obscure  as  to  tiw 
claims  of  individuals,  and  more  often  melancholy  as  to  tbdr 
fate,  than  by  quoting  the  following  excellent  remarks  on  io- 
rentors  and  inventions  from  an  old  writer : — t 

*<  *  Few  new  inventions  were  ever  rewarded  by  a  monopoly; 
for  altho'  the  Inventor,  oftentimes  drunk  with  the  opioioD  of 
his  own  merit,  thinks  all  the  world  will  invade  and  encroadi 
upon  him,  yet  I  have  observed  that  the  generality  of  men  will 
scarce  be  hired  to  make  use  of  the  new  practices,  which  tbea- 

•  "  Hl«toi7  of  the  Cotton  Hanufrcture  in  Qittt  Britain  :  widi  •  Notiee  id* 
Mr1]>  HUloiT  in  Ae  Eut,  and  in  all  the  Quaiten  of  the  Globe;  a  Door^itiNrf 
the  great  Mechanical  Invenlioai,  which  h*T«  canaed  iti  uneumplad  mhwii*  k 
Britain  ;  and  a  View  of  the  Pretent  Slate  of  the  Manufacture,  and  the  Co^BdM 
of  the  Clanei  enRiged  in  it>  aewenl  Deputmente.  By  Edwaid  Balnea,  Jon.  fi^ 
London  :   H.  Piiher,  K.  FUher,  and  P.  Jackun.    1635.- 

t  »  A  Tiettiw  on  Taxei  and  Coatribuliom,  pi^liibed  in  ITeOv  aad  wkM  I 
b»e  onlj  Ken  in  the  Brituh  Uuieum." 
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selves  have  not  throughly  tried,  and  which  length  of  time  hath 
not  vindicated  from  latent  inconvenience ;  so  as  when  a  new 
invention  is  first  propounded,  in  the  beginning  every  man 
objects,  and  the  poor  inventor  runs  the  gantloop  of  all  petu- 
lent  wits ;  every  man  finding  his  several  flaw,  no  man  approv- 
ing it  unless  mended  according  to  his  own  device.  Kow  not 
one  of  a  hundred  outlives  this  torture,  and  those  that  do  are 
at  length  so  changed  by  the  various  contrivances  of  others, 
that  not  any  one  man  can  pretend  to  the  invention  of  the 
whole,  nor  well  agree  about  their  respective  shares  in  the 
parts.  And  moreover  this  commonly  is  so  long  a-doing,  that 
the  poor  inventor  is  either  dead  or  disabled  by  the  debts  con- 
tracted to  pursue  his  design ;  and  withal  railed  upon  as  a  pro- 
jector, or  worse,  by  those  who  joyned  their  money  in  partner- 
ship with  his  wit ;  so  as  the  said  inventor  and  his  pretences 
are  wholly  lost  and  vanisht' — p.  53. 

*^  Every  stage  in  the  improvement  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture illustrates  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  It  is  melancholy 
to  contrast  with  the  sanguine  eagerness  of  inventors,  the 
slowness  of  mankind  to  acknowledge  and  reward  their  merits; 
to  observe  how,  on  many  occasions,  genius,  instead  of  realiz- 
ing fame  and  fortune,  has  been  pursued  by  disaster  and 
opposition, — how  trifling  diflSculties  have  frustrated  the  suc- 
cess of  splendid  discoveries, — and  how  those  discoveries, 
snatched  from  the  grasp  of  their  broken-hearted  authors, 
have  brought  princely  fortunes  to  men  whose  only  talent  was 
in  making  money.  When  inventors  fail  in  their  projects, 
no  one  pities  them ;  when  they  succeed,  persecution,  envy, 
and  jealousy  are  their  reward.  Their  means  are  generally 
exhausted  before  their  discoveries  become  productive.  They 
plant  a  vineyard,  and  either  starve,  or  are  driven  from  their 
inheritance,  before  they  can  gather  the  fruit. 

"  Up  to  the  year  1760,  the  machines  used  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  England  were  nearly  as  simple  as  those  of 
India;  though  the  loom  was  more  strongly  and  perfectly  con- 
structed, and  cards  for  combing  the  cotton  had  been  adopted 
from  the  woollen  manufacture. 

"  The  cotton  manufacture,  though  rapidly  increasing,  could 
never  have  received  such  an  extension  as  to  become  of  great 
national  importance,  without  the  discovery  of  some  method 
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for  produdng  a  greater  quantity  and  better  quality  of  jm 
with  the  same  labour.  None  but  the  strong  eottoUy  md&  ai 
fustians  and  dimities,  were  as  yet  made  in  England^  and  inr 
these  the  demand  must  always  have  been  limited*  Tat  st 
present  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply,  and  the  modes  of 
manu&cture  were  such  as  greatly  to  impede  the  increase  of 
production*  The  weaver  was  continually  presring  upon  Ae 
spinner.  The  processes  of  spinning  and  weanng  were  geno^ 
ally  performed  in  the  same  cottage,  but  the  wescref^a  owi 
fomfly  could  not  supply  him  with  a  sufficient  qoantilf  of 
weft,  and  he  had  with  much  pains  to  collect  it  firam  nagh- 
bouring  spinsters.  Thus  his  time  was  wasted,  and  be  m 
often  subjected  to  high  demands  for  an  article,  on  wU^ 
as  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply,  the  seller  conld  pit  kr 
ownprice.*  A  high  and  sustuned  price  of  yam  would  iadsed 
have  attracted  new  hands  to  the  employment,  but  sneh  hilgb 
price  would  itself  have  tended  to  keep  down  the  rising  maim- 
facture,  by  makiug  the  goods  too  costly  in  comparison  wiA 
other  manufactures. 

"  This  diflBculty  was  likely  to  be  further  aggravated  by  an 
invention  which  facilitated  the  process  of  weaving.  In  the 
year  1738,  Mr.  John  Kay,  a  native  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire, 
then  residing  at  Colchester,  where  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  at  that  time  carried  on,  suggested  a  mode  of  throwing 
the  shuttle,  which  enabled  the  weaver  to  make  nearly  twice 
as  much  cloth  as  he  could  make  before.  The  old  mode  was, 
to  throw  the  shuttle  with  the  hand,  which  required  a  constant 
extension  of  the  hands  to  each  side  of  the  warp.f     By  the 

*  **  Dr.  Aikin  says,  '  Tbe  weavers,  in  a  scarcity  of  spinning,  have  someCiiDek 
been  paid  less  for  the  weft  than  they  paid  the  spinner,  but  durst  not  compfaiB, 
much  less  abate  the  spinner,  lest  their  looms  should  be  unemployed.* — /&<.  ef 
MamtheUer^  p.  167.  Mr.  Guest,  in  his  <  History  of  the  Cotton  Manu&cturf,' 
states,  that  '  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  weaver  to  walk  three  or  four  milet 
in  a  morning,  and  call  on  five  or  six  spinners,  before  he  could  collect  weft  to  serro 
him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  and  when  he  wished  to  weave  a  pieee  in  t 
shorter  time  than  usual,  a  new  ribbon,  or  a  gown,  was  necessary,  to  quicken  tbe 
exertions  of  the  spinner.'" — p.  12. 

t  "  In  the  first  print  of  Hogarth's  admirable  series,  '  Induttry  amd  Idkmm,' 
where  the  two  apprentices  are  seen  at  their  looms,  the  old  form  of  shuttle  and 
lathe  is  represented ;  the  industrious  apprentice  hat  the  shuttle  in  hia  hand,  readv 
to  throw  it ;  and  the  shuttle  of  the  idle  apprentice  hangs  dangling  by  the  thread 
at  the  end  of  the  lathe,  affording  a  plaything  for  the  cat,  whilst  the  lad  sleep*." 
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new  plan,  the  lathe  (in  which  the  shuttle  runs)  was  lengthened 
%  foot  at  either  end ;  and,  by  means  of  two  strings  attached 
to  llie  opposite  ends  of  the  lathe,  and  both  held  l^  a  peg  in 
die  weaver's  hand,  he  with  a  slight  and  sadden  pluck,  was  able 
feo  give  the  proper  impulse  to  the  shuttle.  The  shuttle  thus 
impelled  was  osklled  the  fly^htMe^  and  the  peg  was  called 
Aie  pkhmff'peg  (u  e.  the  tkromng  peg.)  This  simple  con- 
triTance  was  a  great  saving  of  time  and  exertion  to  the 
weaver,  and  enabled  one  man  to  weave  the  widest  cloth,  which 
had  before  required  two  persons.  *  Mr.  Kay  brought  this  in- 
genious invention  to  his  native  town,  and  introduced  it  among 
die  woollen  weavers,  in  the  same  year,  but  it  was  not  much 
naed  among  the  cotton  weavers  until  1760.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Robert  Kay,  of  Bury,  son  of  Mr.  John  Kay,  invented  tiie 
dhsp-ter,  by  means  of  which  the  weaver  can  at  pleasure  use 
any  one  of  three  shuttles,  each  containing  a  cUfferent  coloured 
weft,  without  the  trouble  of  taking  them  from  and  replacing 
them  in  the  lathe/* 

**  These  inventions,  like  every  other  invention  which  has 
contributed  to  the  extraordinary  advance  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, were  opposed  by  the  workmen,  who  feared  that  they 
would  lose  their  employment ;  and  such  was  the  persecution 
and  danger  to  which  John  Kay  was  exposed,  that  he  left  his 
native  country,  and  went  to  reside  in  Paris. 

<^  It  has  been  seen,  that  the  great  impediment  to  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  manufacture  was  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  yam.  The  one-thread  wheel, 
though  turning  from  morning  till  night  in  thousands  of  cot- 
tages, could  not  keep  pace  either  with  the  weaver's  shuttle, 
or  with  the  demand  of  the  merchant 

**  The  one-thread  wheel,  though  much  improved  from  the 
rude  teak-wood  wheel  used  in  India,  was  an  extremely 
slow  mode  of  spinning. 

**  The  yarn  was  spun  by  two  processes,  called  roving  and 
spinning.  In  the  first,  the  spinner  took  the  short  fleecy  rolls 
in  which  the  cotton  was  stripped  off  the  hand-cards,  applied 


*  "  Guevt,  p.  8.  Mr.  Guest  derived  his  infomiation  on  these  points  'from  a 
manuscript  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  Samuel  Kay,  of  Bury,  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Ka} , 
the  inventor  of  the  drop>box.*  **  p.  30. 
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Aan  iaetieBsively  to  the  spindle,  and,  whilst  witb  one  lunf^ 
lbs  tBTttad  the  wheel,  and  thus  made  the  apindle  revolve,  with 
W0  alhgr  the  drew  out  the  eardings,  which,  receiving  a  slight 
tlrfit  froo  the  spindle,  were  made  into  thick  threads  colled 
\f  and  wound  upon  the  spindle  so  as  to  form  cops.  In 
i  process,  the  roving  was  spun  into  yarn:  the  opcra- 
iltllimilar,  but  the  thread  was  drawn  out  finer,  and  ro 
i  mch  more  twist.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  instrument 
ttcd  of  one  thread  being  spun  at  a  time  by  one  pair 
bt  and  the  slowness  of  the  operation,  and  consequenl 
Ness  of  the  yarn,  formed  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
lent  of  a  new  manufacture. 
"  Ginins  stepped  in  to  remove  the  difficulty,  ant]  g»it 
■  t0  •  manufacture  which  had  been  creeping  on  the  eafth. 
leal  contrivance  was  invcntctl,  by  which  twenty,  fifty, 
r  oven  a  thousand  tUrcads  could  be  spun  st  omre 
bj  ft  ringlfl  pair  of  hands  I 

**  The  authorship  of  this  splendid  inTentim,  1^  Aik  tt 
the  art  of  priDting,  has  been  the  sabject  of  mud  doabt  lod 
controversy ;  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  writera  havt 
subscribed  the  honour  to  an  individual,  who,  though  pnanrinnni) 
of  extraordinary  talent  and  merit,  was  certainly  not  the 
original  inventor.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  is  goienlly 
believed,  even  to  the  present  day,  to  have  invited  the  node 
of  tpaming  fty  roUert.  I  shall  prove,  by  a  piece  of  evidenca 
the  most  unquestionable,  and  which  has  never  yet  been  pdt- 
lished,  that  the  invention  was  made,  and  was  the  salject  of  a 
patent,  tkirtx/  yeart  before  it  is  pretended  that  Arkwri^ 
had  conceivf^  it  The  inventor,  it  is  true,  did  not  succeed 
in  making  his  own  fortune,  or  even  introducing  his  mw^inf  into 
general  use ;  he  wanted  the  primum  mobile,  pecuniary  meens, 
and  could  not  bold  out  long  enough  to  realise  the  aucoeas  bii 
genius  had  merited.  The  invention  slumbered  for  noa^ 
thirty  years,  till  it  was  either  re-discovered,  or,  what  ia  non 
probable,  till  its  principles  came  accidentally  to  the  knowledge 
of  Arkwright,  whose  keen  sagacity  appreciated  its  ralue,  and 
whose  perseverance,  talent,  and  good  fortune,  enabled  him, 
by  its  means,  to  enrich  himself  and  bis  country. 

"  The  inventor  of  the  mode  of  ipimdt^  by  roUert  was 
JoH  N  Wyatt,  of  Birmingham.    Before  proceeding  to  adduce 
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Oe  procxf  of  tfaia  utatCTiwitp  I  fhaH  imenkd  tins  mode  of 
ipimiingf  as  fHractited  at  the  pramit  day  m  ilM  oottoa,  Ae 
wodbot  tile  wocated,  and  iba  ihz  sianiifiMtiira8-«>-loMr  to  all 
flMto  bcinebaB  liaa  thb  uiTafa^  and 

Ae  faadar  wH  than  be  eaaUed  ta  paroeiva  flia  yentii^  df 
priDdfla  m  tiia  isrentkni  of  Wyatty  anl  tlM  suMldne  braa^ 
inio  naa  bj  Arkfrrigbt,  and  now  muTeraallj  adoptod. 

^  hk  efery  mode  of  spmningy  iba  ends  to  be  aceomidiabad 
ara^  to  €kaw  wi  tbe  koaa  fibres  of  tbe  eotton-wool  in  a  nm- 
lar  and  oontmnona  fine,  and^  after  redncnif  ibe  fieeqr  rou  to 
Ala  reqpnaite  tonoityt  to  hrid  it  into  a  libraad.  Frefioni  to 
Ihm  apeta&m  d  qnnningt  tbe  eotton  mnet  bate  andergooa 
the  proeem  of  carding,  die  eSdct  of  wbidi  is  to  ooaA  ontt 
etrd^ten,  and  lay  panUel  to  eacb  cAer  ita  eatani^  fbtea* 
Tlie  eottoD  was  ftmerly  stripped  off  tbe  earda  in  looae  rollai 
eaBed  eardiqgs  w  difers ;  mi  tbe  only  diAawee  between 
tbe  drrers  produced  by  the  old  band-cards  and  those  produced 
by  the  present  carding  engine  is,  that  the  former  were  in 
lengths  of  a  few  inches,  and  the  latter  are  of  the  length  of 
some  hundreds  of  yards.  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  sliver 
or  carding  requires  to  be  draum  out  to  b,  considerably  greats 
fineness,  before  it  is  of  the  proper  thickness  to  be  twisted  into 
a  thread*  The  way  in  which  this  is  now  accomplished  is  by 
two  or  more  pairs  of  small  rollers,  placed  horizontally, — the 
npper  and  lower  roller  of  each  pair  revolving  in  contact :  the 
sliver  of  cotton,  being  put  between  the  first  pair  of  rollers,  is 
by  their  revolution  drawn  through  and  compressed:  whilst 
stOl  passing  through  these  rollers,  it  is  caught  by  another 
pair  of  rollers  placed  immediately  in  front,  which  revolve 
with  three,  four,  or  five  times  the  velocity  of  tbe  first  pair, 
and  which  therefore  draw  out  the  sliver  to  three,  four,  or  five 
times  its  former  length  and  degree  of  fineness:  after  passing 
through  the  second  pair  of  rollers,*  the  reduced  sliver  is 
attached  to  a  spindle  and  fly,  the  rapid  revolutions  of  which 
twist  it  into  a  thread,  and  at  the  same  time  wind  it  upon  a 
bobbin.     That  the  rollers  may  take  hold  of  the  cotton,  the 


*  **  Three  or  more  pun  of  rollers  are  now  used,  to  draw  out  and  reduce  tbe 
sliver  more  equally  than  could  be  done  by  two  pairs ;  but  the  principle  is  eiactljr 
tbe 
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Icnrar  ndtor  ia  fluted  lon^tudiimlly,  and  tlie  upper 

'  **  Sntsb  ifl  tiie  beautiful  and  admirable  coutrivancc,  hy  whidi 
k  nutebine  ia  made  to  do  what  wns  formcrl;,  in  all  coimtriFs 
ind  agfll,  dlbcted  by  the  fingcrii  of  the  spiDner.  It  is  obvimu 
Aat  1^  lengtlieDing  or  multiplying  the  rollers,  and  increasing 
the  mmiber  of  spindles,  all  of  which  may  be  turned  hj  the 
amie  power,  many  threads  may  he  spun  at  once,  and  th«  fn- 
0M>  m^  be  carried  on  with  much  greater  quickness  and  Bla-  i 
Aneaa  than  hand-spinning.  Tfaere  is  also  the  iniporlaoi 
vlnntag^  that  the  tliread  produced  will  be  of  more  lygiihr 
flrt<^TW>ff  and  more  evenly  twisted. 

**  Tina  ia  the  invention  aacribed  to  Sir  Richard  Arktrri^, 
and  on  wfaidi  bis  renown  for  mechanical  genius  mainly  rcftti 
It  iriU  be  foimd,  however,  that  the  process  bad  previoinly 
been  described,  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  in  the  spedfi- 
eation  of  the  machine  invented  by  John  Wyatt,  and  that 
cotton  had  for  some  years  been  spun  by  those  machines. 
The  patent  for  the  invention  was  taken  out,  in  the  year  173S. 
in  the  name  of  Lewis  Paul,  a  foreigner,  with  whom  Mr. 
Wyatt  bad  connected  himself  in  partnership,  and  the  nunc 
of  John  Wyatt  only  appears  as  a  witness ;  but  there  is  other 
eridence  to  show  that  the  latter  was  really  the  iDventor.  The 
reason  why  Paul  was  allowed  to  take  out  the  patent  can  «dy 
be  conjectured ;  it  may  have  been,  that  Wystt  was  then  in 
embarrassed  circumstancea. 

"  I  proceed  to  give  an  attested  copy  of  the  pat^it  and 
apecificatton  alluded  to : — 

«  PATENT  FOK  SPINNING  BY  ROLLERS.  IN  1738. 
"  •  r*«i«.(A  Part  of  Ciote  RolU,  tn  (Ae  Twtlfth  Ytw  of  Kwg 

George  the  Second. 
Paul,  Lewis, '\  "  '  To  ai,l  to  wboh  these  prxskitts  shall  eoaw, 
Detcription  f  Lewis  Paul,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  Coantj  of 
of  Patent,  f  Warwick,  gentleman,  Sendeth  Greeting :  WkercM 
(20)  J  his  present  Majetty  by  his  royall  Letters  Pa»UI» 
under  the  Great  Sesl  of  Great  Briuin,  bearing  date  the  Twentj- 
fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  Twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Hath  giTea 
and  granted  unto  me,  the  said  Lewis  Paul,  my  executors,  adai* 
nistrators,  and  assigns,  sole  privilege  and  authority  to  makc^  we, 
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muK<dmt9mi  rmd  a  mm  imsmUtd  JfoeMM  nr  Bq^ine^ybr  At 

Spkmmg  ^WM  mid  CMlMh  in  ft  nittiiiercfttirdjiiew, To  hftn^ 
kflMb  «Befeii6^  ftiid  en^joy  tiie  mSA  lyeenoe^  imto  au^  ny  «ieeftton» 
■niiBinlitrfttCMri,  and  aaslgiiSy  fbr  tbe  t«nii  of  Foortaai  T«in  ftom 
dM  dite  of  the  0ftid  Letters  Patent^  aooordUig  to  tlie  fifttiite  In 
MMh  etae  Biade  and  proYided.    In  which  aidd  Litlen  Patontala 
contained  a  proviaoe  that  if  I»  tlie  said  Lewis  Pad,  shall  not  par* 
tladady  desoribe  and  aseertain  the  natme  and  fonn  of  my  said 
Imrentlon,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  b  to  be  performed,  bj  an 
Inatrunwnt  In  writing  nnder  my  hand  and  seal,  and  eanse  H^  same 
to  be  Inrolled  in  the  High  Conrtof  Chaneery,  wltidn  two  CUendar 
Molina  after  the  date  of  the  sidd  Fltort,  the  same  was  to  be  toM, 
as  by  the  said  Letters  Patents,  rdtatioB  being  tiMreonto  had;  nwDr 
appear.    Now,  know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  tte  said 
litwb  Plud,  do  by  tUs  present  writrfiy  nnder  my  hand  tad  sod 
dedare  tiie  natare  and  form  of  tiie  said  Inveation  to  be^  and  the 
asaiaisr  tibe  saaie  is  to  be  perforoMsd  by.  Is  as  foflows,  to  wtt^  The 
aald  Machine^  Engine,  or  Invention  wiH  spin  Wool  or  Cotton  Into 
Thread,  yam,  or  worsted,  which,  before  it  is  placed  therein,  mast 
be  first  prepared  in  manner  following,  (to  wit)  all  those  sorts  of 
Wooll  or  Cotton  which  it  is  necessary  to  Card  must  have  each 
Card-full,  Batt,  or  Roll  joined  together  so  as  to  make  the  mass 
become  a  kind  of  a  Rope  or  Thread  of  Raw  Wooll :  In  that  sort  of 
Wooll  which  it  is  necessary  to  combe,  commonly  called  jarsey,  a 
strict  r^ard  must  be  had  to  make  the  Slivers  of  an  equal  thick- 
ness from  End  to  End :  The  Wooll  or  Cotton  being  thus  prepared, 
one  end  of  the  Mass,  Rope,  Thread,  or  Sliver,  if  pui  betwixt  a  pair 
of  RowlerSf  Cillinders,  or  Cones,  or  some  such  movements,  which^ 
being  twined  round  by  their  motion,  draws  in  the  Raw  Mass  of 
Wooll  or  Cotton  to  be  spun,  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  given  to 
such  RowlerSy  Cillinders,  or  Cones :  as  the  prepared  mass  passes 
regularly  through  or  betwixt  these  Rowlers,  Cillinders,  or  Cones,  a 
succession  of  OTKEB,  Rowlebs,  Cillinders,  or  Cones,  moveino  pro- 
portion ablt  FASTER  THAN  THE  FIRST,  draw  the  Rope,  Thread, 
or  Sliver,  into  any  degree  of  fineness  which  may  be  required :  some^ 
times  these  successive  Rowlers,  Cillinders,  or  Cones  (but  not  the 
first)  have  another   Rotation   besides  that  which  diminishes  the 
Thread,  yarn,  or  worsted,  (viz.)  that  they  give  it  a  small  degree  of 
Twist  betwixt  each  pair,  by  means  of  the  Thread  itself  passing 
through  the  axis  and  center  of  that  Rotation.    In  some  other  cases 
only  the  first  pair  of  Rowlers,  Cillinders,  or  Cones  are  used,  and 
then  the  Bobhyn,  spole,  or  quill  upon  which  the  Thread,  Yarn,  or 
Worsted  is  spun,  is  so  contrived  as  to  draw  faster  than  the  first 
Rowlers,  Cillinders,  or  Cones  give,  and  in  such  proportion  as  the 
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JImt  Man,  RlfH,  or  Sliver  ii  propotsd  to  be  diminiihed.      In  « 
MM  whliOlrf  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  aeaX  tiiU  TwcDticA'  I 
dkjr  of  J)i^  i*  tl>e  year  of  our  Lord  One  Ihoutaiid  men  hundrtd  \ 

•  LEWIS  PAL'L. 
"'CUgBsdnd  sealed,  (being  first  duly  stamped)  in  tho  prvwDM 

"'SaMI..    GtJY,   JsO.    WyATT." 

-^AmD  mm  it  hkmembehed,  Tliat  tbe  Twentieth  day  orjiil^i 
in  dM  TWsbMe  written,  the  aforesaid  Lewis  Paul  came  beforfe 
am  mUt  IfOffd  file  KiDg  in  hia  Chancery,  and  ackriowltidged  iW 
^^■riftian  aftregaid,  and  all  and  every  thing  tlierein  cantaiiM4l 
I.  ipfl^flw^  in  forme  above  written ;  and  aho  the  descriptlw' 
'd  VM  ftampt  aceording  to  the  tenor  of  the  St&tule  ma  ' 
A  jmt  of  the  Reign  of  the  late  King  and  Queen.  Wi 
fat  Eaglaud,  and  ao  forth.  Inrolled  tho  TweulietK  <tqK 
of  Jalft  ia  dwyear  above  written. 

M  <  Tn>MAs  Bnmn*.*  ' 
"  '  This  is  a  trae  copy  from  the  original  record  ranuiaiag  ia 
the  Chapel  of  tbe  Bolls,  having  been  examined. 

"  '  John  Kiruma' "• 
<*  This  document  proves,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  that 
the  mode  of  spmning  by  rollers  was  invented  more  than  thiitf 
years  before  Arkwright  took  out  his  patent  for  a  nmilar 
machine,  which  was  not  Ull  1769.  I  proceed  to  show  that  tbe 
inventor  was  John  Wyatt,  and  not  Lewis  Paul,  in  whose  name 
the  patent  was  taken  out.  The  first  evidence  is  that  of  » let- 
ter from  Mr.  Wyatt  himself,  written  when  a  prisoQW  for 


•  "  I  am  iaieUtA  for  tbe  copj  of  ihii  important  uid  Ulherto  t: 
documsnt,  to  tbe  kindnea  of  Richard  OuGrt,  Eiq.,  aulbor  of  tbe  '  HiiOoij  of  tbl 
Cotton  Munhctiire,'  who,  though  he  hu  both  in  hii '  Hiidorj,'  and  fail  '  Refi^ 
to  aa  Aitide  in  tbe  Edinhorgb  Review,'  advocated  tbe  claimi  of  TIkibmb  tB^ 
to  ifao  invenlian  of  qMnoiag  b;  Rollen.  jM  conunimieited  to  me,  wilk  tht 
utdHMt  candour  (nd  readiDeB,  the  proof  that  that  inventioa  bae  a  oomidenMr 
earlier  dale.  Mr.  Guetl  wai  not  acquainted  with  Ihii  piece  of  evidmce  wfaea  bt 
pubUibed  either  of  hii  booiu,  attboi^  be  had  made  diligent  tearcb  Ibr  it ;  tta 
■caaon  of  bi>  frtit  being  baAIed  wai,  that  tbe  patent  hai  alwayi  been  lefand  t» 
M  Wjatt*!  Inrentioo,  which  ao  far  milled  him  in  the  March  fiir  it  thai  it  «M  Bot 
procured  until  after  tbe  ibeeti  of  hii  lait  work  were  printed  off.  Tbe  altealinwal 
Mr.  GuaM  waa  probabl j  dnwn  to  Wfatt'a  invmtion  b;  a  paper  of  John  KtBDa^Tf 
Eaq.,  publiibed  In  the  Hemoin  of  tbe  MaodicMer  LJletar;  and  PbUoMfUeri 
Sodetf,  wbicb  will  be  mentioned  note  panicularlf." 
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debt,  aftar  tbe  hiimte  of  kk  eoneera-^fer  lie  rfuurod  fhe  com- 
iwm  bte  of  mreiiton — aad  addreised  to  Sir  LeioMter  Hd^ 
f«|iie8lmg  Urn  to  AMpport  a  UB^  Aen  before  Parliaiaei^  ftnr 
ijke  rdBef  of  insolTento.  The  origmd  lies  before  me,  a&d  t 
laake  the  fo&mhig  eoUracI  verbatim  et  Uieraiim  ^^ 

^  <  Snty — Tlioag^  I  bave  not  the  honour  to  be  personaO j  known 
to  Sr  Ldeeiter  Holt,  yet  as  my  charaetnre  and  nusfortnnet  are 
pretty  wdl  known  to  tome  of  the  gentlemen  in  and  about  Birming- 
luoD,  to  whom  Sir  Oiaries  has  Toadisafedfab  aQdience»  I  imnnglne 
k  possMe  my  name  may  btve  MM  op  some  intennds  of  more 
s^gieeaMe  eon versation.  Bat  whether  tiie  mention  of  my  mmie  awi 
behavloiir  ean  have  done  any  credit  to  my  person,  8b  Leiceeter 
wiD  jmige  if  he  has  heard  ngr  case.  I  am  the  person  that  was  Ae 
primcipal  agmU  in  compiUmg  the  JS^fkmitig  AjfiiM,  though  I  had 
not  the  iKmonr  to  wait  upim  Sir  Leioester  eitlmr  of  the  times  he 
was  to  see  it'  *  8te* 

<<  I  haye  also  before  me  two  hanks  of  cotton-yam  spun 
about  1741,  and  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  is 
written  the  following,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Wyatt : — 

**  <  The  enclosed  yarn,  spun  by  the  Spinning  Engine  (without 
hands)  about  the  year  1741.  The  movement  was  at  that  time 
tum'd  by  two  [or  more]  Asses,  walking  round  an  axis  in  a  large 
warehouse,  near  the  well  in  the  Upper  Priory,  in  Birmingham. 

**  *  It  ow'd  the  condition  it  was  then  in  to  the  superintendency  of 
John  Wyatt. 

«« « The  above  wrote  June  3rd,  1766.'  *** 


*  "  John  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  well  known  for  his  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  many  years  an  extensive  cotton-spinner,  (to  whose  obliging  courtesy 
I  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  Mr.  Wyatt*s  original  papers,  he  having  reoeired 
them  from  Mr.  Wyatt's  son,)  has  pronounced  the  following  opinion  on  these  speci* 
mens  of  yam,  in  a  note  to  his  paper  '  On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Cotton 
Trade,*  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  in  1819.  (vol.  iii.  of  the  second  series,  p.  137.) — *  From  examining  the 
yam,  I  think  it  would  not  be  said  by  competent  judges  that  it  was  spun  by  a  simi- 
lar machine  to  that  of  Mr.  Arkwright ;  for  the  &bric  or  thread  is  very  different 
fix>m  the  early  productions  of  Mr.  Arkwright,  and  is,  1  think,  evidently  spun  by 
a  different  machine,  the  ingenuity  of  which  we  cannot  appreciate,  as  the  model 
mentioned  in  the  paper  alluded  to  is  unfortunately  lost'*  When  this  was  written, 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  not  seen  the  specification  of  Wyatt*8  invention,  as  given  in 
Paulas  patent;  but  when  he  afterwards  obtained  it  from  the  Patent- Ofllice,  no 
doubt  was  left  on  his  mind  that  the  invention  was  identical  in  principle,  though 
not  in  all  its  details,  with  the  outchine  of  Arkwright.** 


I  r 
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*A  maniiscri))t  book  is  remaining,  composed,  (as  &{ip<wi 

in  internal  evidence,  as  well  as  from  the  letter  of  Mr, 

att'a  son,  which  will  shortly  he  quoted,)  by   Mr.  John 

tt,  entitled,  '  A  Systematical  Essay  on  the  Busiiii-s«  of 

ipinning :  or  the  Manufacturing  of  Cotton  Wool  into  Yum. 

ir       ^nllH  uses ;    without  the  intermediate   application  or 

'  of  the  human  fingers:   wrote  in  the  year  1743, 

^..,^„e  purposes  of  its  Author.'     This  book  contain) 

I  ..urious    and   interesting   par  Oculars   concerning    the 

jL.        udctory  at  Birmingham  in  1741-2,  and  also  concerning 

lubher  manufactory,  turned  by  water-power,  at  Xortlwun^ 

■Ti,    in   which   Mr.   Cave,   the   editor   of   the    Gevtlcmm't 

agazine,  was  the  monied  partner,  and  a  Mr.  Veoman  ««• 

tiie  manager.      The  manuscript  explains  in  part  the  failurtr  of 

the  undertaking,  as  it  appears  that  Mr.  Wyatt  ieft  the  coB- 

cem  at  Birmingham,  and  resided  a  great  deal  iu   London, 

endeavouring  to  dispose  of  the  yam :    disorder,  negligence. 

and  mismanagement,  were  the  natural  results  of  the  absence 

of  the  principal.     Wyatt  also  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of 

the  prices  of  yama,  aud,  tbuugii  pussessing  great  abilities,  lie 

naj  not  have  had  the  businesE  talent  requisite  to  make  such 

an  undertaking  succeed. 

"  It  appears  from  this  MS.  book,  that  Wyatt  resided  prin- 
cipally in  London,  in  the  years  1739  and  1740,  during  which 
time  he  was  constantly  inquiring  about  yams ;  that  he  was  it 
Birmingham  in  the  beginning  of  1741,  observing  the  working 
of  the  manufactory,  and  that  at  that  time  Paul  was  one  of  it5 
superintendents;*  that  Wyatt  left  Birmingham  again  for 
London,  in  March,  1741,  but  continued  to  take  the  interest 
of  a  principal  in  the  concern;  that  at  Michaelmas,  1743, 
both  the  concerns  at  Birmingham  and  Northampton  were  at 
work,  and  Wyatt  was  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  their  yvD, 
and  to  obtun  cotton  wool  to  spin. 

"  From  the  mention  made  of  the  machinery,  it  appears 
that  the  work  at  Northampton  was  moved  by  a  water-whed; 
that  the  engines  conusted  of  several  frames,  bearing  S0O 
spindles  and  bobbins  i    that  the  bobbin   revolved  upon  tlw 

•  "  Some  penon  in  whoM  hwiik  the  M  S.  book  bn  been,  hat  takan  die  paa 
with  ink  the  ume  of  *  Mr.  Puil,'  Id  Ihe  only  two  pUcei  when  tt  ii 
:  but  b;  ■  doM  intpectioD  the  Dum  mtj  be  decipbcred." 
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spindle,  and  that  each  was  moved  by  a  separate  wheel  and 
pinion,  containing,  the  one  sixty-four  teeth,  and  the  other 
sixty-five.*  In  one  part  of  the  book,  the  cost  of  *the 
bobbins,  with  the  frame  and  appurtenances,'  is  estimated  at 
208.  per  bobbin,  and  ^the  wooden  wheels,  cards,  &c.,'  (in- 
cluding all  the  other  tools  and  machines  for  carding,  spinning, 
and  reeling,)  at  40s.  per  bobbin :  and  in  another  part  of  the 
book  it  is  estimated,  that  '  300  spindles,  (with  the  license) 
could  be  purchased  for  £1,200.'  Wyatt  makes  his  calcula- 
tions on  the  supposition  of  giving  the  yam  '  twenty  twists  in 
an  inch ;'  and  he  states,  that  *  if  the  work  was  designed  to 
spin  the  sort  of  forty  twists  per  inch,  it  would  take  four  times 
as  much  money  to  set  up  all  such  spindles,  as  those  of  twenty 
twists  per  inch.* 

"  The  following  page  of  Mr.  Wyatt's  Essay  gives  so  much 
insight  into  the  spinning  establishment  at  Northampton,  that 
I  present  a  literal  copy  : — 

^'  Remarks   on   Mr.  Cave's  Work    at  Northabcpton, 

Oct.  8th,  1743. 

'^ '  1.  They  have  spun  in  all  about  60,000  skeins,  since  they  first 
began. 

"  *  2.  They  spin  90  skeins  per  day  at  each  Frame^  for  a  day's 
work ;  at  least,  they  call  that  their  day's  work. 

*' '  3.  They  have  worn  out  but  two  Pinions  since  they  began, 
and  not  one  wheel. 

«*  M.  They  have  5  frames  up,  but  seldom  hands  to  keep  4  at 
work. 

"  *  5.  They  suppose  one  of  the  Frames  has  done  half  the  work 
that  has  been  done. 

"  *  6.  I  don't  apprehend  that  the  Wheels  and  Pinions  of  that 
Frame  are  half  worn  out :  from  whence  I  infer,  that  a  set  of 
W'heels  and  Pinions  would  spin  at  least  35,000  skeins.  That  is, 
100  Wheels  and  100  Pinions. 

•'  *  7.  The  rest  of  the  work  belonging  to  that  Frame,  taken  in 
general,  is  not  (in  my  opinion)  one  tenth  part  worn  out. 


•  « 


It  is  probable  that  Wyatt  adopted  the  idea  of  arranging  a  number  of 
spindlet,  with  bobbins  revolving  upon  them,  in  a  frame,  and  of  turning  the 
spindles  and  bobbins  by  distinct  wheels,  from  the  machines  for  throwing  silk, 
introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  from  Italy,  and  set  up  in  a  large  mill  at  Derby. 
The  introduction  of  the  Italian  silk-throwing  machinery  may  have  set  Wyatt  on 
considering  whether  other  materials,  as  cotton  and  wooi,  might  not  be  spun  by  a 
similar  apparatus.     The  rollers,  however,  find  no  place  in  the  silk  machines.** 


WYATTS    REMARKS    OS    THE    MACHINES.  ^^^| 

,  *"gu  TV  xMta)  itH^  aai  tba  vood-vorit,  omim^  ta  mj 
tfbioa,  maoi  ^por  muuud. 

'"•lO.!  mD  Ibe  iDMOnUs  dttov^of  tite  JV14  BidUBat  aai 
ifiOtr  WJml,  ilwat  £3Dper  wunm  more. 

*"11.  t^rqMinof  Cmtdt,  ^tj  tdl  me,  $aemaU  to  lM.per 
Visafc:  vUAbilMmt  cqoid  to  tta  wigM  of  the  Cwdo*  Oo*- 
MfM,  bat  WMk  won  du  I  tUttk  Owf  oQBt  «t  Kntia^Na :  Oit 

»*11.  TWaw^  mJ  wniiig.  botfc  tMUemOy  J  iMiwgirt 
"•IS.  Tha«oikDBnrdai^d,*il  nowMify fcnM a p«tM« 


'Ji.  T)m  dirt  Md  ootbw  ^pMia  ■boot  tbsifiuii 
■ad  the  patltwajn  mu  ttemiB,  bmfriaa^ 

<* '  15.  The  agent  Uten  hu  hU  wife,  and  two  oAtf  n 
aitiat  him ;  whoH  Balaries  taken  blether,  (I  am  told)  a 
about  £88  per  annnm. 

" '  16.  The  Water  Wheel  is  capable  of  making  about  15  revo- 
tntiooi  in  a  minnte ;  but  the^  generally  flood  it,  in  tail,  till  it  makta 
but  about  6  or  6  revolutions  in  a  mioute. 

"  '  17-  Their  picking  Cotton  and  reeling  YarO)  amounts  to  about 
Id.  per  lb. 

"'18.  They  have  fifty  Carders,  Spinners,  and  Supernumerary 
Girts  in  the  work ;  whose  wages,  last  week,  amounted  to  £2  19s.  7d. 
(which  I  will  call  £3.) 

'"19.  I  apprehend  they  waste  about  one  tenth  part  of  the 
Cotton. 

" '  20.   The  sort  of  Yam  they  spin  is  about  15  skeins  per  lb. 

"  '  21.  Their  Cards  much  too  fine  for  the  sort  they  spin. 
"February,  1743-4. 

*"22.  Since  the  taking  of  the  remarks  above,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  an  author  that  I  can  depend  upon,  that  they  bave  span 
half  as  much  more  in  a  week  as  they  did  when  I  was  there ;  and 
that  in  particular  the  day  before  my  letter's  datOi  one  pair  of  girli 
■pun  36  skeins. 

"  ■  23.  That  the  repairs  of  Cards  do  still  cost  tbem  about  ii 
much  as  the  carders  that  card  with  them.' 

"  If  Wyatt  could  have  applied  himself  as  closely  to  the 
perfecting  and  direction  of  his  machinery,  and  to  the  arrange- 
menta  in  bis  mill,  aa  Arkwright  afterwards  did — finding  sone 


I   ' 


'  ■  i 
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one  to  make  known  and  dispose  of  his  yam — the  great  im- 
petus to  the  cotton  manufacture  might  have  been  given  thirty 
years  earlier. 

"  We  come  now  to  quote  the  important  testimony  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wyatt  to  his  father's  claims  as  the  inventor  of  the 
spinning  machine.  The  letter  contains  a  highly  interesting 
narrative,  and  it  is  characterised  by  a  modesty  and  candour 
which  do  honour  to  the  writer.  This  document  was  published 
in  the  *  Repertory  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture,* 
for  January,  1818,  then  edited  and  published  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  J.  Wvatt :— 

"  'Bedford  Row,  November  \Sth,  1817. 
'*  *  Dear  Brother, 

'<  <  In  compliance  with  your  request,  J  send  you  some  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  present  method  of  spinning  by  machinery,  for 
insertion  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  which  being  a 
receptacle  of  useful  knowledge,  nothing  can  with  more  propriety 
fill  up  a  part  of  its  columns.  Our  chief  view,  however,  in  this  is, 
to  rescue  from  oblivion,  and  affix  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  upon  a 
name  dear  to  us,  and  unknown  to  those  who  are  exalted,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  by  his  genius :  our  parent,  John  Wyatt,  of 
Hirmingham. 

"  *  To  produce  something  out  of  nothing  is  a  greater  effort  of 
excogitation,  than  to  improve  what  is  already  produced. 

"  *  The  production,  then,  of  a  system  of  machinery  to  supersede 
the  artless  method  of  spinning  with  the  fingers,  may  be  justly 
classed  among  the  highest  efforts  of  mechanical  combinations  ;  and 
this  was  accomplished  early  in  the  last  century,  by  the  individual 
here  spoken  of. 

"  '  The  brief  history  of  the  invention,  which  my  superior  years, 
and  the  circumstance  of  my  being  in  possession  of  his  papers  and 
memorandums  on  the  subject,  gives  me  an  advantage  over  you,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  trace  it,  is  this  :  In  the  year  1730,  or  thereabouts, 
living  then  at  a  village  near  Litchfield,  our  respected  father  first 
conceived  the  project,  and  prepared  to  carry  it  into  effect  ;  and  in 
the  year  1733,  by  a  model  of  about  two  feet  scpiare,  in  a  small 
building  near  Sutton  Coldfield,  without  a  single  witness  to  the  per- 
formance, was  spun  the  first  thread  of  cotton  ever  produced  without 
tlie  intervention  of  the  human  fingers, — he,  the  inventor,  to  use  his 
own  words,  ^bfinsf  all  the  tiiiip  in  a  pleasing  hut  tremhUti*r  suspense* 
The  wool  had   been  carded  in  the  common  way,  and  was  passed 

VOL.    I.  V 
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two  ciflindeTifJrom  whence  the  bobbin  drew  it  hy  m^mutf 

•'  This  successful  experiinent  induced  hiin  tu  sifk  for  s  pacu* 

'  conneiion  equal  to  the  views  that  the  project  exdted;  ui) 

ippeiared  to  present  itsdf  with  a  Mr.  Lewis  Paul,  which  tn- 

unhappily  for  the  projector:  for  Paul,  a  foreigner,  pnor 

prising,  made  offers  and  bargains  whicli  he  never  fulfillt-tl, 

ired,  in  the  year  1738,  to  have  a  patent  taken  oat  in  hi* 

e  for  some  additional  apparatus :  a  copy  of  which  I  (end 

md  in  1741  or  1742,  a  mill,  tunied  by  two  aasea  fralkin^ 

I  an  axis,  was  erected  at  Birmingham,  and  ten  girls  mn 

uipioyed  in  attending  the  work.     Two  hanks  of  the  cotton  Uhb 

id  there  spun  arc  now  in  my  possession,  accompanied  with  tite 

iventor*B  own  testimony  of  the  {>erformance.     Drawings  of  th; 

'\chinery  were  sent,  or  appear  to  have  been  sent,  to  Mr.  Ca»-r,  fur 

ertion  in  tlie  Gentleman's  Magazine-f 

"  '  This  establishment,  tinsupported  by  sufBcicot  property,  lan- 
guished a  short  time,  and  tlien  expired ;  the  supplies  wen  n- 
hausted,  and  the  inventor  much  injured  by  tiie  experiment,  bat  hti 
donfideiicc  io  th«  stilieino  was  uaiiupaircd.  The  inaohiueiy  was 
•old  in  1743.  A  work  upon  a  lai^r  scale,  on  a  streun  ct  w«tff, 
wu  established  at  Northampton,  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Yeo- 
men, but  with  the  property  of  Mr.  Cave.  The  work  contained  2S0 
■pindles,  and  employed  fifly  pair  of  hands.  The  inventor  aooa 
i^er  examined  the  staU  of  the  underUking,  and  found  great  defi- 
ciency and  neglect  in  the  management.  At  that  time  they  had 
spun  about  33001bg.  of  cotton.  On  the  observations  whidi  he  lb« 
made,  he  composed  what  he  entitled  '  A  Systematic  Euay  ob  At 
Business  of  Spinning,'  which  exhibits  a  clear  view  of  the  ine<Aaw- 
cal  considerations  on  which  an  undertaking  of  that  nature,  <tf  what- 
ever magnitude,  must  be  established,  and  apparently  coafitMa  U* 
humble  pretensions  to  the  profit  on  300  spindles.  It  was  not  within 
human  foresight  to  calculate  the  richnesa  of  the  harvest  to  com 
from  this  little  germ. 

"  '  This  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  of  oar  fathers  oonnexka 
with  the  spinning  business. 

"  '  The  work  at  Northampton  did  not  prosier.  It  paswd,  I  be- 
lieve, into  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Yeo,  a  gentieman  of  the  law  ii 

•  "  The  patent,  though  aent  for  publication,  wMoot  publidnd  in&e  '  Bapa> 
toT7,'  lod  to  thi*  it  ii  probably  owing  thu  Mr.  Cbaries  WjUI't  letter  pm' 
eOeci  on  ihe  public  mind,  being  UDMCompuiicd  by  the  dednve  proof  o 

in  the  patent  iuelf." 
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London,  about  tlio  jotr  1764|  and,  from  a  ttrango  ocrincidoaoe  at 
eireanstaiioei,  then  ia  tbe  bighaat  probabOitj,  that  tlio  maoMnory 
got  into  tlio  hands  of  a  paraon,  who^  with  the  aariatanoe  of  olhei% 
knowing  how  to  a|^y  it  with  skill  and  jndgmenti  and  to  aopply 
lAat  ndght  be  deileient»  raiaed  npon  it  by  a  gradnal  aooeaaion  il 
pioAt  an  inunenae  establishment  and  a  prinody  fbrtnne. 

"  <In  the  year  1739> my  fkther  writea  to  one  ofhis  ftiendS|<dUl 
Ijf  iUt  wuAodf*  some  new  thoo^t,  *  ike  woot  nmd  k  no  metv 
tmtiei  Hum  to  hreak  ike  knaU  or  mis  it  wM,  tuwUkeeriUlee  or 
sfadir  emrds,  and  heitig  ikui  mixed,  and  preeeed  down  knrd  tale  • 
lojr,  ii  may,  wUkoui  ony  hwnan  loncA,  he  picked  ami  edmoei  kair 
Ijf  kair,  mul  wiade  into  yam! 

<*  <In  1748,  Mr.  Pad  proenred  another  patent,  the  title  of  whidh 
waa  ^frr  carding  of  wad  and  eotkm  f  but  whether  thia  waa  oom- 
bined  with  the  machinery  then  at  Northampton,  or  where  it  waa 
introdnoed,  I  know  not  Sneh,  or  neariy  aoeh,  being  the  early 
hiatory  of  this  inventimi,  I  thought  the  late  Sir  Riehard  Aricwright 
would  be  gratified  by  possessing  the  very  model  to  which  I  have 
alluded ;  and  I  accordingly  waited  on  him  at  Cromford  with  the 
offer,  but  my  reception  did  not  correspond  with  my  expectations. 

**  *  To  pretend,  however,  that  the  original  machinery,  without 
addition  or  improvement,  would  alone  have  produced  the  prodigious 
effects  which  we  now  behold,  would  be  claiming  improbable  merit 
for  the  inventor,  and  degrading  the  talents  and  sagadty  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  same  field  of  enterprise ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  a  great  fund  of  ingenuity  must  have  been  expended  in 
bringing  the  spinning  works  to  their  present  degree  of  perfection. 
The  number  of  spindles  now  in  use  is  supposed  to  exceed  five 
millions. 

**  *  If  the  author  of  the  humble  establishment  at  Birmingham 
gave  birth  to  such  a  wonderful  progeny,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  benefactor  to  his  country,  and  recorded  amongst 
the  men  who,  from  an  attachment  to  the  sciences  and  practice  of 
mechanics,  open  the  paths  of  knowledge,  and  point  out,  but  do  not 
pursue,  those  which  lead  to  profit  and  prosperity. 

"  *  Connected  with  this  subject,  I  might,  with  great  propriety, 
point  out  many  eminent  services  that  he  rendered  the  public  by  his 
mechanical  talents;  but,  being  mostly  local,  and  absorbed  by  sub- 
sequent productions,  they  have  lost  their  present  interest. 

**  <  The  machine,  however,  for  weighing  loaded  carriages,  coal 
particularly,  ought  to  be  distinguished  as  one  of  known  and  ex- 
tensive utility.  It  was  solely,  and  exclusively,  his  own ;  he  erected 
the  first  at  Birmingham,  alx)ut  fifty  years  ago,  and  his  own  de« 

u  2 
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scription  of  it  is,  That  it  would  weigh  a  load  of  coalf  or  a  pound 
of  buttet'f  with  equal  facility f  and  nearly  equal  accuracy.  The 
present  makers  admit,  that  the  principle  is  incapable  of  im- 
provement. 

**  *  The  late  Mr.  Boulton,  a  man  too  eminent  and  too  amiable  to 
be  mentioned  without  esteem  and  regret,  nor  on  my  part  without 
affection,  set  a  high  value  both  on  my  father's  attainments  and 
virtues:  for  it  was  universally  acknowledged,  that  be  had  the 
happiness  to  give  a  lustre  and  an  interest  to  his  genius  and  his 
knowledge,  by  the  purest  probity,  the  most  unaffected  humility, 
urbanity,  and  benevolence.  He  was  attended  to  his  grave,  in  1766, 
by  Mr.  Boulton,  Mr.  Baskerville,  the  celebrated  printer,  (who, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  his  notions,  arrayed  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  a  splendid  suit  of  gold  lace,)  and  four  other  gentlemen  of 
eminence  in  Birmingham. 

*< '  I  am,  dear  Brother,  yours  affectionately, 

"  <  Chahles  Wtatt.'* 

"  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Soho,  Birmingham,  (who  is  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph,)  the  celebrated  partner  of  James  Watt 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  steam-engine,  had  seen  the  spin- 
ning-machine at  Birmingham  when  a  boy,  and  assured  31  r. 
Kennedy  that  he  considered  Wyatt  as  the  inventor.  I  have 
further  confirmation  of  this  fact  from  Mr.  Walter  lienrv 
Wyatt,  of  Southwark,  (the  grandson  of  ]Mr.  John  Wyatt.) 
who,  on  being  applied  to  by  me  for  ;uiy  further  evidence  the 
family  might  have  concerning  the  invention,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — 


•  "  I  learn  from  Mr.  Kennedy  the  fact,  that  tlii'*  letter  was  publi>hed  hi  con^«v 
quence  cf  tlie  reading  of  his  paper  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  SiM'ietT 
of  Manchester,  '  On  the  Rise  and  Projiress  of  the  Cotton  Trade.'  It  hap|>oned 
that  a  young  lady,  a  preat -grandchild  of  .Mr.  Wyatt,  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's house  at  the  time  ;  and  hearing  of  the  subject  of  his  paper  aftt-r  it  had  Ikvd 
read,  and  finding,  on  perusal  of  the  paj)er,  that  it  contained  no  refcreniv  what- 
ever to  her  great-grandfather's  claims  as  the  inventor  of  the  sj>inning-machiiie, 
(which  >he  knew  by  family  tradition,)  she  informed  her  uncle,  Mr.  Charle* 
Wyatt,  (»f  the  fact,  atid  he  in  consecpience  published  this  important  letter.  Mr. 
Kennedy  copied  a  portion  of  the  letter  as  a  note  to  his  pajxir,  when  published  in 
the  Menioir>  of  the  above  Society,  but  (not  having  seen  the  {)atent  it.velf )  ho  wx* 
nt)t  thi-n.  JL-i  will  appear  from  an  extract  we  have  previou>ly  made  from  thi>  Nolo, 
fully  cunvinccil  that  W\att's  machine  wils  the  original  of  Arkw right's.  Sub'*- 
quently.  the  pcrus^il  of  the  patent  of  1 7.'W,  and  fiirther  inquiry,  have  convinct^J 
him  that  thi*  two  machines  are  identical  in  principle." 
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<««  I  am  eonTinced  of  the  fret  of  the  ioTention  bong  my 
gmdfkthei^B,  from  the  eridence  of  the  late  Mr.  Madhev 
BoultoD,  who  a  ahort  time  preyioiui  to  his  death,  called  on 
me — ^the  fint  and  only  time  I  erer  saw  that  genjleman  and 
in  the  course  of  conTersation  upbraided,  or,  I  may  rather  say, 
eondoled  with  me  on  the  neglect  of  hia  sons  in  ^la™i«g  the 
Bivention* 

*'  fihTing  thus  ]HroTed  that  the  prmeiflU  of  Wyatt^s  inreiK 
tion  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  spimung  frame  brought  into 
nae  by  Arkwright,  I  must  add  that  the  detaSU  of  tte  Bir^ 
mingham  machine  were  &r  from  being  perfect,  and  that  the 
machine  differed  greatiy  from  Arkwrighf s  in  its  form  and 
construction.  That  it  was  imperfect  appears  manifest  from 
its  baring  £Buled  to  become  profitable.  It  was  tried  by  Wyatft 
and  Paul  at  Birmingham  between  1738  and  1743;  an  enpne 
of  a  similar  kind  was  erected  in  the  latter  year  at  Northimp- 
ton,  with  capital  supplied  by  Mr.  Cave ;  and  so  late  as  the 
year  1758  we  find  Lewis  Paul  taking  out  a  new  patent  for  the 
spinning  machine,  with  some  improvements ;  yet  none  of  these 
succeeded.  This  lingering  exbtence  of  the  inyention  leads 
me  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  uniformly  unprofitable,  but  that 
the  profits  were  small,  and  generally  more  than  swallowed  up 
by  the  expenses.  The  proprietors  saw  that  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  great  and  yaluable  principle ;  but,  probably  from 
deficiency  of  capital,  and  from  the  want  of  continued  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  Wyatt  to  the  perfecting  of  the  details,  it 
yielded  no  fruit  to  him  whose  happy  genius  first  conceiyed  so 
admirable  a  process. 

*^  As  the  patent  of  1738  contains  no  detailed  description  of 
the  machine,  and  as  the  model  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wyatt  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  we  cannot  ascertain  what 
was  the  construction  of  this  first  machine  for  spinning  by  rol- 
lers. PauFs  patent  of  1758,  however,  may  materially  help 
us  in  our  conjectures,  especially  as  all  the  notices  of  the 
machinery  contained  in  the  MS.  book  above  quoted  seem  to 
indicate  an  engine  of  the  same  kind.  The  latter  })atent  is 
remarkably  complete  in  its  drawings  and  specification ;  and 
from  a  careful  inspection  of  them  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  the  machine  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  original  spin- 
ning machine  of  1738,  but  included  a  supposed  improvement 
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in  the  mode  of  applying  the  sliver  of  cotton  to  the  rollers, 
consequent  upon  Paul's  iraprovement  in  the  carding  process, 
hereafter  to  be  described 

"  The  specification  of  the  patent  of  1758*  contains  the 
following  general  description  of  the  process : — 

"  '  The  wooll  or  cotton  to  be  spun  by  the  said  machine  or  engine 
must  be  first  carded  upon  a  card  made  up  of  a  number  of  parallel 
cards,  with  intervening  spaces  between  each ;  and  the  matter  so 
carded  must  be  taken  ofi^  each  card  separately.  The  several  rowes 
or  fillaments  so  taken  ofi^  must  be  connected  into  one  entire  roll, 
which,  being  put  between  a  pair  of  rollers  or  cylinders,  is  by  their 
turning  round  delivered  to  the  nose  of  a  spindle,  in  such  proportion 
to  the  thread  made  as  is  proper  for  the  particular  occasions.  From 
hence  it  is  delivered  to  a  bobbin,  spole,  or  quill,  which  turns  upon 
the  spindle,  and  which  gathers  up  the  thread  or  jrarn  as  it  is  spun. 
The  spindle  is  so  contrived  as  to  draw  faster  than  the  rollers  or 
cylinders  give,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  thread  or  yam  into 
which  the  matter  to  be  spun  is  proposed  to  be  drawn.' 

"  It  should  be  observed,  that  this  machine  contains  onlv 

m 

one  pair  of  rollers  :  the  patent  of  1738  expressly  do- 
scribes  two  pairs,  the  second  moving  faster  than  the  first : 
but  it  adds  that  in  some  cases  only  the  first  pair  of  rollers 
was  used.  In  the  second  patent,  the  upper  roller  was  callod 
the  '  riband  cylinder,*  from  the  sliver,  or  cardinn-,  boinir 
wound  upon  it  by  means  of  a  riband :  as  the  cylinder  tunied, 
the  sliver  came  off*,  was  coinj)rossed  between  the  two  cylin- 
ders, and  then,  being  delivered  to  the  nose  of  the  spindlo, 
was  at  once  drawn  out,  (so  as  to  reduce  it  in  thickness.) 
twisted  into  a  thread,  and  wound  upon  the  bobbin.  The 
interior  of  the  machine  contained  much  inrrenious  and  com- 
plex wheel-work ; — the  larger  wheels  being  of  wood,  and  the 
smaller  of  metal,  finished  like  clock-work :  the  wholo  was 
moved  by  the  upright  shaft  in  the  centre,  which  was  turned 
by  the  water-wheel. 

"A  C()mj)arison  of  this  machine  with  that  of  Arkwrifjht,  shows 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  two. 

•  "In  this  Rpccifioation,  the  patcntoo  is  styled  *I>ewis  Paul,  of  Kensinc1«n 
Gravel  Pitts,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esquire.'  One  of  the  \«itiie!sK>  i« 
Mr.  Thomas  Yeo  ;  prohahly  the  sime  gentleman  into  whose  hands  Mr.  C'harl«» 
\V\att  «it.-it»'v  that  the  w«»rk  at  N<>i"thain|>t"»n  |>a«««ed  alM)ut  the  >ear  I7t>4." 
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So  far  is  the  one  from  being  a  copy  of  the  other,  that  that  of 
Arkwright  indicates  great  inventive  talent,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose that  he  had  seen  the  former  machine ;  but  the  mechan- 
ical details  of  the  two  have  so  little  in  common,  that  I  am 
induced  to  think,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wyatt,  that  Arkwright  had  not  seen  the  machine  of  Wyatt 
or  Paul.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  to  contrive  and 
adjust  the  details  of  such  a  machine,  though  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance,  is  a  merit  very  subordinate  to  that  of 
liim  who  conceived  the  great  principle.  The  latter  is  the 
glory  of  Wyatt.  How  much  Arkwright  owed  to  his  prede- 
cessor can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture ;  that  he  thus  learnt 
the  principle  of  spinning  by  rollers,  I  am  convinced ;  and, 
as  will  soon  appear,  another  individual  besides  Wyatt  puts  in 
his  claim  to  precedency  of  Arkwright  The  latter  unques- 
tionably knew  of  the  attempts  to  spin  cotton  by  machinery  at 
Birmingham  and  Northampton,  and  of  the  patent  of  1738, 
which  describes  the  two  pairs  of  rollers,  as  he  himself  de- 
clares as  much  in  the  '  Case'  which  he  drew  up  to  be  pre- 
sented to  parliament  in  1782.  He  says — '  About  40  or  50 
years  ago,  one  Paul,  and  others,  of  London,  invented  an 
engine  for  spinning  of  cotton,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  such 
invention ;  afterwards  they  removed  to  Northampton  and 
other  places.  They  spent  many  years  and  much  money  in 
the  undertaklnfif,  but  without  success ;  and  many  families  who 
had  engaged  with  them  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress.' 

"  Arkwritrht,  therefore,  knew  the  history  of  Paul  and  Wyatt, 
and  knew  of  the  patent ;  and  though  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
had  this  knowledge  before  he  constructed  his  own  machine, 
yet  the  fact  of  his  ])ossessing  it  at  a  later  period  strengthens 
the  ])robability  of  his  havincr,  at  least,  heard  of  the  machine 
for  spinning  by  rollers,  before  he  made  his  own.  This  con- 
jecture is  still  further  favoured  by  the  repulse  which  he  <jrave 
to  3Ir.  Charles  Wyatt,  when  the  latter  waited  upon  him  with 
the  oriirinal  model  of  the  spinning  machine.* 

'"  I  have  compared  the  doubts  which  han»x  over  the  history 

•  "  Whon  I  first  read  the  pat(>nt  of  1 738,  I  wa*  m)  struck  with  its  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  spinninjj  by  two  pairs  of  rollers,  one  pair  moving  faster 
than  the  other,  that  I  too  hastily  ct»ncliided  the  machine,  thu-  generally  described. 
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of  the  cotton  spinning  inventions,  with  those  in  which  the 
origin  of  that  still  nobler  art,  the  art  of  printing,  is  invoWed. 
The  claims  of  Wyatt  are  indeed  nearly  as  well  established  as 
those  of  Gutenburg ;  and  Paul  may  have  been  auxiliary  to 
the  first  cotton  spinner,  as  Faust  was  to  the  first  printer. 
Yet,  as  a  claim  is  set  up  for  Lawrence  Coster  to  the  invention 
of  types  and  printing,  and  supported  by  evidence  which  it 
is  difficult  wholly  to  invalidate  or  to  account  for;  so  there  is 
another  claimant  (besides  Arkwright)  to  the  honour  of  invent- 
ing the  spinning  rollers,  whose  pretensions  ought  not  to  be 
treated  with  contempt  I  allude  to  Thomas  Highs,*  reed  maker, 
of  Leigh,  (near  Bolton,)  whose  claims  have  been  maintained 
with  great  zeal  by  Mr.  Guest,  in  his  History  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture,  and  his  Reply  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  This  author  contends  that  Highs  was  the  inventor 
not  only  of  the  water-frame  brought  into  use  by  Arkwright, 
but  also,  a  few  years  earlier,  of  the  jenny,  a  spinning  machine 
on  a  different  principle,  commonly  ascribed  to  James  Har- 
greaves.t  As  I  have  been  led  by  the  order  of  events  first  to 
discuss  the  invention  of  spinning  by  rollers,  I  shall  at  present 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  evidence  that  such  a  mode  of 
s])inning  was  devised  by  Hi^rhs,  and  shall  afterwards  return  to 
the  history  of  the  spinning  jenny. 

"  In  the  trial  which  took  place,  in  the  court  of  Kinnr's  Bench, 
on  the  2oth  of  June,  1785,  to  try  the  validity  of  Mr.  Ark- 
wright's  patent,  Highs  gave  evidence  to  the  followinir  eflTeet: — 
That  he  himself  made  rollers,  for  the  purpose  of  spinninj: 
cotton,  in  the  year  1707,  (Arkwright's  first  patent  heinir  only 
taken  out  in  1709 ;)  that  in  his  machine  there  were  two  pairs 
of  rollers,  the  second  revolving  i\y(}  times  as  fast  as  the  first; 
that  this  was  for  the  purpose  of   drawing  the  thread  finer ; 

to  bo  the  original  of  Arkwripht'a,  not  only  in  principle,  but  in  its  construction  and 
detulls.  An  attentive  consideration  (»f  the  maclnne  for  which  a  patent  woi 
obtained  in  176H,  and  of  Wyatt's  incidental  notice*  of  the  first  machine  in  l«i* 
M.S.  Kssay  <m  the  Husine^s  of  S[)iunin<r,  tojrether  with  a  comparison  between 
these  and  the  machine  of  Arkwright,  considerably  modified  my  oj>inion/' 

•  *'In  Arkwri^ht's  Trial, and  in  se\erdl  other  works,  the  name  is  spell  ///iy<;  but 
Mr.  Guest  sivs  it  is  written  Hiij/is  in  Leigh  church  register,  and  is  ^jvi  pro- 
n«»unced  by  liis  family  and  the  neighbourhood." — Reply,  p.  18. 

t  *•  (micsI's  nibt"ry  of  the  Cott»»n  Manufacture,  pp.  12,  10." 
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tfnft  it  was  ued  bodi  to  spin  and  to  rove ;  that  he  at  first  onty 
vaedtwo  spindlas;  that  he  did  not  fidlow  op  his  fairention, 
horn  Ae  want  of  peenniarj  means,  but  nitended  to  keep  it 
eeeret  till  he  could  proenre  assistanee.  He  staled,  that  he 
conmuuicated  his  inrention  to  one  Kay,  a  dock-maker,  whose 
aid  he  required  to  make  him  a  small  model  of  the  m^jiy^ 
with  brass  wheels.  He  also  added,  that,  haying  onoe  met 
Arkwright  at  Manchester,  after  the  latter  had  taken  ont  his 
patent  for  the  water-frame,  he  (Highs)  reproached  him  wiA 
hmving  got  his  inyention,  which  Arkwright  did  not  deny. 

M  In  confirmation  of  Kghs*s  claim,  John  Kay,  the  dock- 
maker,*  gBTC  eiidence  to  the  conrt,  that  he  made  the  wheds 
and  rdlers  for  Highs  at  the  time  alleged;  that  he  the  same 
year,  or  earty  in  die  year  following,  comnranicafted  the  jdan 
to  Arkwright,  who  was  then  a  poor  man,  and,  at  his  request, 
he  made  him  two  models;  that  Arkwright  engaged  him 
(Kjiy)  to  accompany  him,  first  to  Preston,  and  afterwards  to 
Nottingham,  where  he  remained  in  his  service  four  or  five 
years,  and  then  quitted  him,  haying  been  unjustly  accused  of 
fdony.  Kay's  wife  spoke  generally  to  the  same  facts,  but 
with  so  much  vagueness,  and  such  an  utter  confosion  of  dates, 
that  her  testimony  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

**  The  daim  thus  distinctly  made  by  Highs,  and  supported 
by  Kay,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Guest  to  be  generally  received  as 
true  in  Leigh,  the  town  where  Highs  resided.  Mr.  Bear- 
croft,  the  counsel  against  Arkwright  on  the  trial,  said  the 
same  thing  in  1785 :  *  It  is  a  notorious  story  (said  he)  in  the 
manufacturing  counties ;  all  men  that  have  seen  Mr.  Ark* 
wright  in  a  state  of  opulence,  have  shaken  their  heads,  and 
thought  of  these  poor  men.  Highs  and  Kay,  and  have 
thought  too  that  they  were  entitled  to  some  participation 
of  the  profits.'  The  fact  that  the  clockmaker,  who  had  made 
wheels  for  Highs,  was  taken  by  Arkwright  to  Nottingham, 
and  kept  there  for  some  years,  affords  considerable  confirma- 
tion to  the  story.     Nor  can  any  motive  be  conceived  why 

*  "  Accordiog  to  Mr.  Guest,  Ray  lived  at  Leigh  when  be  was  employed  by 
Highi,  but  looD  afterwardi  remored  to  Warrington,  where  be  dwelt  when  Ark- 
wright called  upon  him. — Hist,  of  the  Cotton  ManufiKture,  p.  17. — Thb  ia  con- 
Srmed  by  the  statement  of  Thomas  Leather,  and  other  old  perMnt,  who  knew 
Kay  when  living  at  Leigh." 
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Kay  iihuuIJ  fa]«cly  si-t  up  a  claini  fur  a  poor  man  like  Eliglu, 
unable  Xa  bribe-  tiiin.     It  i»  uIm  stated  by  those  who  {icrBonally  | 
knew  tli^hn,  that  be  vraa  a  conscientious  and  religitiua  nuu^  11 
very  uulikely  to  perjur«  bimeclf.     His  meclwniL'ul  in{^>DtdtJ   , 
is  provwl  by  his  having  exchanged  his  original  trade  of  a  1 
rpe<l-niakur  for  that  of  a  maker  of  spinDiiig  macliines ;   and  | 
also  by  two  faeta  alateil  by   Mr.  Guest,  tiamely.  that  he  re- 
«-ivcd  a  present  of  two  hundred  guineas  from  ttic  maotdar- 
lurers  of  Manclit'»t<'r,  in  1T72,  for  a  very  in^onious  invention 
of  a  double  jenny,  which  was  publicly  exhibited  in  the  Ei- 
chango ;   and  that  he  afterwards  went  to  cuustruct  ^pinnb^ 
machines  at  Nottiogbam,  Kidderminster,  and  in  Irvland.* 

"  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  tlicro  are  circumata^ 
cea  of  great  weight  to  oppose  to  the  clatiD  of  Higha.  He 
not  only  took  out  no  {uitent,  (which  his  circumetODces  pre> 
rented,)  but  he  never  completed  any  machine,  so  as  tu  set  it 
on  work,  till  long  after  Arkwright  had  obtained  hia  patent 
He  never  pulilicltf  laid  claim  to  the  invention  till  1 7 8£,  f 
eighteen  years  after  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  machioa 
Ho  never  showed  the  model  made  for  him  by  Kay,  in  proof 
of  Ilia  lieins  tho  inventor.  No  uitnoss  but  Kay  speaks  to 
his  having  made  such  a  machine.  No  document  attests  it 
Dr.  Aikin  and  Mr.  Guest  are  the  only  authors  who  assert  itt 

■  "  GueH'B  Reply,  pp.  203,  205,  206.  Dr.  Aikin  alto  njt — '  The  roller  upon 
which  Mr.  Heji's  (  Hlgh>'<)  spindle- slriogs  ran  wu  immediatelj'  adopted  ■ftet  hit 
public  exhibition  of  it ;  hie  contrivance  also  of  slipping  hii  handle  from  •  KpioK 
to  ■  round,  which  checked  the  operation  of  ipinning.  and  pushing  on  ta  an 
iDterior  (Mntrirance  to  wind  up  the  ipun  thread,  is  adopted  in  the  luacbina  fbr 
•pinning  of  twist.' — HiM.  of  Mancbesler,  p.  171." 

1  "  Highs  and  Kaf  were,  however,  in  attendance  at  a  previous  (rial  in  17S1. 
vrhen  Arkwright  brought  an  action  against  Colonel  Mordauni  (or  the  invwiioD  of 
his  patent ;  but  thcj  were  not  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  the  plaintiff  hcin( 
defeated  on  another  grouud.  See  Mr.  Erskjae'a  Uatement  on  the  trial  in  17S1 
—Trial,  p.  66." 

^  "  Dr.  Aikin  appears  to  have  taken  his  account  from  the  evidence  of  Higlit 
and  Kaj  on  the  trial.  Highi'a  claim  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  b;  Mr. 
Dugatd  Bannnljne.  author  of  the  able  article  on  the  '  Cotton  Manu&cture,'  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encjelopsdia  Brilonnics,  or  by  the  author  of  the  article  on 
the  same  subject  in  Rees'i  Encyclopeedia ;  and  it  is  strenuously  coDlroverted  by 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  his  article  on  the  '  Rise,  Progreis,  Present  State,  and 
Pmspeda  of  the   British   Cotton  MsDubcture,'  in  Ma.  91  of  the  £dinbui^ 
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Kay,  the  only  witness  besides  Highs  himself,  had  quarrelled 
with  and  quitted  Arkwright,  and  was  therefore  prejudiced 
against  him ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  charge  of  felony,  as  to 
the  truth  of  which  there  is  no  evidence. 

*^  Such  a  case  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  possible  that 
the  imperfect  invention  of  Highs  included  the  principles  of 
the  water-frame ;  but  if  so,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  evidence 
of  it  should  be  so  scanty  and  defective.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered, too,  how  many  projects  have  floated  through  the 
brains  or  perished  in  the  hands  of  inventors,  we  naturally 
require  strong  proof  in  support  of  Highs*s  claims  to  this  im- 
portant invention.  Still  there  is  some  evidence,  which  it  is 
diflScult  to  dispose  of.  The  case  becomes  more  perplexed 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  machine  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  which  was  unfinished  in  the  hands  of  Highs,  had 
beyond  all  question  been  completed,  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  and  set  to  work  thirty  years  before  by  Wyatt 

**  One  conjecture  may  furnish  a  clew  to  extricate  us  from 
the  labyrinth  :  it  is  possible  that  Highs  may  have  heard  the 
rumour  of  Wyatt's  invention,  may  have  imitated  it,  and  may 
thus  have  become  the  channel  through  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  invention  was  conveyed  to  Arkwriffht. 

"  In  pursuing  the  history  of  spinning  by  rollers,  we  come 
now  to  the  successful  introduction  of  that  invention  by  Sir 
Richard  Arkwrijrht,  who,  though  not  entitled  to  all  the  merit 
which  has  been  claimed  for  him,  possessed  very  high  inventive 
talent,  as  well  as  an  unrivalled  sagacity  in  estimating  at  their 
true  value  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  others,  in  com- 
bining them  together,  ])crfecting  them,  arranging  a  complete 
series  of  machinery,  and  constructing  the  factory  system — 
itself  a  vast  and  admirable  machine,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  great  wealth,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  nation. 

*'  Richard  Arkwri<rht  rose  by  the  force  of  his  natural 
talents  from  a  very  humble  condition  in  society.  He  was 
bom  at  Preston  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1732,  of  poor 
parents:  being  the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  his  parents 
could  only  afford  to  give  him  an  education  of  the  humblest 
kind,  and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  write.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  trade  of  a  barber  at  Kirkham  and  Preston,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  business  at  Bolton  in  the  year  1760. 
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Having  become  possessed  of  a  chemical  process  for  dyeing 
human  hair,*  which  in  that  day  (when  wigs  were  uniyersal) 
was  of  considerable  value,  he  travelled  about  collecting  hair, 
and  again  disposing  of  it  when  dyed.  In  1761,  he  married 
a  wife  from  Leigh,  and  the  connexions  he  thus  formed  in  that 
town  are  supposed  to  have  afterwards  brought  him  acquainted 
with  Highs's  experiments  in  making  spinning  machines.  He 
himself  manifested  a  strong  bent  for  experiments  in  me- 
chanics, which  he  is  stated  to  have  followed  with  so  much 
devotedness  as  to  have  neglected  his  business  and  injured  his 
circumstances.  His  natural  disposition  was  ardent,  enter- 
prising, and  stubbornly  persevering  :  his  mind  was  as  coarse 
as  it  was  bold  and  active,  and  his  manners  were  rough  and 
unpleasing. 

*'  In  1767,  Arkwright  fell  in  with  Kay,  a  clockmaker,  it 
Warrington,  whom  he  employed  to  bend  him  some  mres,  and 
turn  him  some  pieces  of  brass.  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  Arkwright  was  then  experimenting  in  mechanics  ;  and  it 
has  been  said,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  produce  perpetual 
motion.t  He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  clockmaker, 
and  called  upon  him  repeatedly  ;  and  at  length  Kay,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  told  him  of  Highs's  scheme  of  spin- 
ning by  rollers.  Kay  adds,  in  his  evidence,  that  Arkwriiiht 
induced  him  to  make  a  model  of  Hijrhs's  machine,  and  ti>ok 
it  away.  It  is  certain  that  from  this  period  Arkwright  aban- 
doned his  former  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  spinninfj  machine;  and  also,  that  he  per- 
suaded Kay  to  go  with  him  first  to  Preston,  and  afterwards  to 
>»ottingham,  binding  him  in  a  bond  to  serve  him  at  a  certain 
rate  of  wages  for  a  stipulated  term.  The  particularjs  of  what 
passed  between  Arkwright  and  Kav  rest  whollv  on  the  evi- 
dence  of  the  latter ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Kay  was  thus 
engaged  to  accompany  Arkwright,  and  that  he  worked  for 
him  some  time  at  Nottincrham.  Those  wlio  believe  in  the 
invention  of  Ilitj^hs  find  in  this  fact,  combined  with  Hitrhs's 
own  evidence,  a  very  strong  presumption  in  its  favour :  but 

•  ••  I  liavc  no  moans  of  knowing  whethor  this  secret  was  a  discovory  of  h:» 
<»wn,  or  was  communicated  to  him.  Mr.  Guest  says  he  *  possessed'  the  *eciyt; 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  that  he  'discovered'  it." 

t  •*  Aikin  and  Enficldi  General  Biography,  Vol.  I.  p.  391." 
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those  who  disbelieve  it  may  adopt  the  conjecture,  that  Ark- 
wright,  not  being  a  practical  mechanic,  engaged  the  clock- 
maker  to  construct  the  apparatus  he  had  himself  contrived. 
The  statement  of  Arkwright,  in  the  *  Case*  drawn  up  to  be 
subinitted  to  Parliament,  was,  that '  after  many  years'  intense 
and  painful  application,  he  invented,  about  the  year  1768,  his 
present  method  of  spinning  cotton,  but  upon  very  different  princi- 
ples from  any  invention  that  had  gone  before  it'  It  is  true  that 
Arkwright  had  been  experimenting  in  mechanics,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  ever  thought  of  making  a  spin- 
ning machine  before  his  interview  with  Kay  at  Warrington. 

**  Kay  appears  not  to  have  been  able  to  make  the  whole 
machine,  and  therefore  *he  and  Arkwright  applied  to  Mr. 
Peter  Atherton,  afterwards  of  Liverpool,'  (then  probably  an 
instrument  maker  at  Warrington,)  *to  make  the  spinning 
engine;  but  from  the  poverty  of  Arkwright's  appearance, 
Mr.  Atherton  reftised  to  undertake  it,  though  afterwards,  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  agreed  to  lend  Kay  a  smith 
and  watch-tool  maker,  to  make  the  heavier  part  of  the  engine, 
and  Kay  undertook  to  make  the  clockraaker's  part  of  it,  and 
instruct  the  workman.  In  this  way  Mr.  Arkwright's  first  en- 
gine, for  which  he  afterwards  took  out  a  patent,  was  made.** 

"  Being  altogether  destitute  of  pecuniary  means  for  prose- 
cuting his  invention,  Arkwright  repaired  to  his  native  place, 
Preston,  and  applied  to  a  friend,  Mr.  John  Smalley,  a  liquor- 
merchant  and  painter,  for  assistance.  The  famous  contested 
election,  at  which  General  Burgoyne  was  returned,  occurring 
during  his  visit,  Arkwright  voted;  but  the  wardrobe  of  the 
future  kniffht  was  in  so  tattered  a  condition,  tlijit  a  number  of 
persons  subscribed  to  put  him  into  decent  plight  to  appear  at 
the  poll-room.  His  spinning  machine  was  fitted  up  in  the 
parlour  of  the  house  bdonfring  to  the  Free  Grammar  School, 
which  was  lent  by  the  head-master  to  Mr.  Smalley  for  the 
purpose.!  The  latter  was  so  well  convinced  of  the  utility  of 
the  machine,  that  he  joined  Arkwright  with  heart  and  purse. 

•  "Aikinaml  Kiifu-M's  '  Oonoral  Biocraphy/  Vol.  1.  p.  .391.  The  an t bore 
p^()fl's^  to  havf  obtained  ^()mo  of  thoxo  facts  from  prirato  sources  ;  and  Dr.  Aikin's 
op|MirtMnitii.'«  were  jfood,  as  he  resided  at  Warrington." 

t  '•  TheM'  facts  are  *.tated  (»n  the  authority  of  Nicholas  (Irimshaw,  Esq.,  several 
tiine>   mayor  of  l*re>ton,  who  has  personal  knowledge  of  them." 
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^^  In  consequence  of  the  riots  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blackburn,  on  the  invention  of  HargreaTes'i 
spinning  jenny  in  1767,  by  which  many  of  the  machines  were 
destroyed,  and  the  inventor  was  driven  from  his  native  cooDtj 
to  Nottingham,  Arkwright  and  Smalley,  fearing  similar  out- 
rages directed  against  their  machine,  went  also  to  NottingliaiB, 
accompanied  by  Kay.  This  town,  therefore,  became  the 
cradle  of  two  of  the  greatest  inventions  in  cotton  spinning. 
Here  the  adventurers  applied  for  pecuniary  aid  to  Messn 
Wright,  bankers,  who  made  advances  on  condition  of  shariqg 
in  the  profits  of  the  invention.  But  as  the  machine  was  not 
perfected  so  soon  as  they  had  anticipated,  the  bankers  re- 
quested Arkwright  to  obtain  other  assistance,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  Mr.  Samuel  Need,  of  Nottingham.  This 
gentleman  was  the  partner  of  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt,  of  Derby,* 
the  ingenious  improver  and  patentee  of  the  stocking-frame; 
and  Mr.  Strutt  having  seen  Arkwright's  machine,  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  an  admirable  invention,  only  wanting  an  adap- 
tation of  some  of  the  wheels  to  each  other,  both  Mr.  Need 
and  Mr.  Strutt  entered  into  partnership  with  Arkwright. 

"  Thus  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  this  enterprising  anJ 
pcrsevcrinfr  man  were  terminated.  lie  soon  made  his  machine 
practicable,  and  in  1761)  lie  took  out  a  patent.  In  the  speciii- 
cation,  which  was  enrolled  on  the  loth  July  in  that  year,  he 
stated  that  he  "  had  by  great  study  and  long  application 
invented  a  new  piece  of  machinery,  never  before  found  out, 
practised,  or  used,  for  the  makinfjf  of  weft  or  yam  from  cotton, 
flax,  and  wool ;  which  would  be  of  ffreat  utilitv  to  a  ffreat  manv 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  general 
by  emj)l()yin»i  a  great  number  of  poor  people  in  working  the 
said  machinery,  and  by  making  the  said  weft  or  yam  much 


•  "  Mr.  Strutt  was  brought  up  a  farmer,  but,  having  a  passion  for  improvcintrr.t* 
and  a  mt'chaniccil  geniu>,  he  succeeded  in  adapting  the  st(K*king-fraroe  to  ilur 
manufacture  of  ribbed  stockings  for  winch  improvement  he  obtained  a  paten- 
He  e>tabli.<h<'d  an  extensive  manufacture  of  ribbed  stockings  at  Derby,  and,  jAvt 
\\U  coimexion  with  Mr.  Arkwright,  he  erected  cotton  works  at  Miifurxi,  ncir 
Helper  :  he  raiM'd  his  family  to  great  wealth.  Some  of  the  circumstance*  ei*r.- 
nectod  witli  Arkwright's  settling  at  Nottingham,  were  comnnmicated  bv  the  laJi' 
Mr.  William  ;?trutt,  the  highly  gifted  and  ingeni(»us  son  of  Mr.  Jedodiah  Stn.n, 
to  tin*  editiir  of  the  Heauties  of  England  and  Wales."     ^See  vol.  iii.  pp.  ol*s  341. 
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superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  heretofore  manufactured  or 
made." 

*•  The  importance  of  this  machine  requires  that  Ark- 
wright's own  description  of  it  in  his  specification  should  be 
giren  :  it  is  as  follows : — 

"  *  Now  know  ye  that  I,  the  said  Richard  Arkwright,  do  hereby 
describe  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  declare 
that  the  plan  thereof  drawn  in  the  margin  of  these  presents  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  particulars,  (that  is  to  suy)  A,  the  Cogg 
Wheel  and  Shaft,  which  receive  their  motion  from  a  horse,  b,  the 
Drum  or  Wheel  which  turns  c,  a  belt  of  leather,  and  gives  motion 
to  the  whole  machine,  d,  a  lead  weight,  which  keeps  f,  the  small 
drum,  steady  to  e,  the  forcing  Wheel,  o,  the  shaft  of  wood  which 
gives  motion  to  the  Wheel  n,  and  continues  it  to  i,  four  pair  of 
Rollers,  (the  form  of  which  are  drawn  in  the  margin,)  which  act  by 
tooth  and  pinion  made  of  brass  and  steel  nuts  fixt  in  two  iron 
platen  K.  That  part  of  the  roller  which  the  cotton  runs  through  is 
covered  with  wood,  the  top  Roller  with  leather,  and  the  bottom 
one  fluted,  which  lets  the  Cotton,  &c.  through  it ;  by  one  pair  of 
Rollers  moving  quicker  than  the  other,  draws  it  finer  for  twisting, 
which  is  performed  by  the  spindles  t.  k,  the  two  iron  plates 
described  above,  l,  four  large  Bobbins  with  cotton  rovings  on, 
conducted  between  Rollers  at  the  back,  m,  the  four  threads  carried 
to  the  Bobbins  and  Spindles  by  four  small  wires  fixt  across  the 
frame  in  the  slip  of  wood  v.  n,  iron  leavers  with  small  lead 
weights  hanging  to  the  Rollers  by  Pulleys,  which  keep  the  Rollers 
close  to  each  other,  o,  a  cross  piece  of  wood  to  which  the  leavers 
are  fixed,  p,  the  Bobbins  and  Spindles,  q,  Flyers  made  of  wood, 
with  small  wires  on  the  side,  which  lead  the  thread  to  the  bobbins. 
R,  small  worsted  bands  put  about  the  whirl  of  the  bobbins,  the 
screwing  of  which  tight  or  easy  causes  the  bobbins  to  wind  up  the 
thread  faster  or  slower,  s,  the  four  whirls  of  the  spindles,  t,  the 
four  Spindles,  which  run  in  iron  plates,  v,  explained  in  letter  M. 
w,  a  wooden  frame  of  the  whol(»  machine/  " 

**  Such  is  the  oriirinal  of  the  present  water-frame  and 
throstle.  It  was  afterwards  greatly  improved  by  Arkwright 
himself;  and,  when  lK)rse-])ower  was  excbfinij^ed  for  water- 
})ower,  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  frame  was  multiplied. 
The  original  machine  nnhs  adaj)ted  only  to  ])erform  the  last 
oj)eration  in  sj)innin«r,  namely,  reducing  the  rovings  into  yam  ; 
])ut  it  was  easily  apj>licable  to  the  process  of  roviuir  itself,  as 
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mil  snbMqQently  appear.  It  is  remarkable  (hat  &9  inmiiari 
in  hit  appfication  for  a  patent,  described  hiraaelf  as  *  Richard 
Aifcwrigfat,  of  NottinghaiD,  clockmaker."'  Ue  and  bis  part- 
ocn  oreeted  a  mill  at  Nottingham,  vhicli  was  driven  by  honcB; 
bat  thu  mode  of  turning  the  machinery  bmng  found  too  «x- 
pennrei}  lliey  built  aootfier  mill  on  a  much  larger  scale  il 
Crondbrd,  in  Derbyshire,  which  was  turned  by  a  water  wbed, 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  spinning  maclune  waa  c^M 

"  Tbe  difficulty,  delay,  and  expense  which  attended  the 
ooapleting  of  the  invention,  prove,  at  the  very  leaat,  that 
Aritwrigfat  did  not  receive  it  from  any  other  person  a  paftd 
waflhhie.  If  he  had  seen  either  Wy^'s  machine,  or  the 
model  of  tliat  of  Highs,  he  had  still  to  perfect  the  detaib; 
and  the  determined  assiduity  and  confidence  with  wbidi  fat 
deroted  huuself  to  this  undertaking,  before  the  Tim^^inf  bad  ' 
erer  been  made  to  answer,  show  that  he  had  sufficient  »»• 
ehanical  capacity  to  appreciate  its  value,  and  sofficient  talent 
and  energy  to  make  the  invention  practicable  and  profitable 

"  Having  completed  the  history  of  the  great  invention  of 
spinning  by  rollers,  it  will  be  proper,  before  proceeding  to 
describe  the  further  progress  of  Arkwright  in  combining  and 
improving  tbe  cotton  machinery,  to  go  back  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  to  TDention  another  invention  for  tbe  purpose  of 
spinning,  which  came  into  use  before  tbe  water-frame,  and 
which,  though  very  different  in  its  principle,  almost  rivalled 
that  machine  in  utility.  The  great  demand  for  yam,  while 
the  one-thread  wheel  waa  the  only  instrument  for  spinoiog, 
set  other  wits  on  contriving  a  substitute  for  it,  besides  dnw 
of  Wyatt,  Highs,  and  Arkwright. 

'*  We  leam  from  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,'  thst 
in  1783  tiie  society  had  in  ita  repositories  models  of  the  folloT- 
ing  spinning  machines :  '  A  Spinning  Wheel,  by  Mr.  John 
Webb,  invented  1761.  A  Spinning  Wheel,  by  Mr.  Thoaw 
Perrin,  1761.  A  Horizontal  Spinning  Wheel,  by  Mr.  Wo. 
Harrison,  1764.  A  Spinning  Wheel,  by  Mr.  Perrin,  1765.  A 

•  ■■  ThU  WM  ceniinlj  on  unlrue  deKripiinn,  and  Mr.  GuM  remarb  ap« 
il,  tb>t  Arkwriphi  ■  did  not  ncniplo  lo  muquerade  in  Uw  lAutctw  ud  tndt  d 

Mm  %tj.' '— R^i7.  p.  ae. 
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Spinning  Wheel  by  Mr.  Garrat,  1766.  A  Spinning  Wheel  by 
Mr.  Garrat.  1767.'*  Between  the  establishment  of  the  society 
in  1754  and  the  year  1783,  it  distributed  £544  12s.  in  pre- 
miums *  for  improving  several  machines  used  in  manufactures, 
yiz.  the  comb-poty  cards  for  wool  and  cotton,  stocking  frame, 
loom,  machines  for  winding  and  doubling,  and  spinning 
wheels.'t  None  of  these  inventions  of  spinning  machines, 
however,  succeeded.  The  compiler  of  the  Transactions, 
writing  in  1783,  says,  *  From  the  best  information  hitherto 
obtained,  it  appears,  that  about  the  year  1764,  a  poor  man, 
of  the  name  of  Hargreavcs,  employed  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
tory near  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  first  made  a  machine  in 
that  county,  which  spun  eleven  threads  ;  and  that  in  the  year 
1770  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the  invention.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  kind  of  machine,  called  a  Spinning  Jenny^  has 
since  been  much  improved,  and  is  now  at  so  high  a  degree  of 
perfection,  that  one  woman  is  thereby  enabled  with  ease  to 
spin  a  hundred  threads  of  cotton  at  a  time.'t 

"  James  Ilargreaves,  a  weaver  of  Stand-hill,  near  Black- 
bum,  was  the  author  of  the  admirable  invention  noticed  in 
this  extract.ll     It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  date 

•  "  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  i.  pp.  314,  315." 

t  "  Ibid.  Tol.  i.  p.  2G." 

\  •*  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  a3,  34." 

D  **  Mr.  Guest  prefers  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Thomas  Highs,  of  I-^ij?h,  to  the 
invention  of  the  spinning-jenny,  as  well  as  of  the  water-frame.  After  attentively 
considering  the  evidence  adduced,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  quite  insufficient  to 
establish  the  claim.  At  the  trial  on  Arkwright*s  patent,  when  Highs  was  examined 
pretty  largely  as  to  his  inventions  he  did  not  even  allude  to  the  jenr.y,  which  it  is 
almost  certain  he  would,  to  prove  his  great  inventive  talent,  had  he  been  the  inventor. 
It  is  true  that  two  men,  named  Thomas  Leather  and  Thomas  Wilkinson,  the  one 
(U)  and  the  other  75  years  old  when  their  evidence  was  taken,  stated  in  1823  and 
1927,  that  they  knew  Higlus  and  that  he  made  a  spinning-jenny  about  the  year 
1763  or  17(>4.  The  former  also  stated,  that  the  machine  was  called  jenny  after 
Highs's  daugljter  Jane  ;  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  Highs  had  a  daughter  of 
that  name.  It  is  added,  that  Kay,  the  clockmaker,  assisted  in  the  construction  of 
this  machine,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  water-frame.  The  last-mentioned  circum- 
stance loads  me  to  the  belief  that  the  witnesses  have  confounded  the  two  inven- 
tions. .Moreover,  as  Highs  undoubtedly  in.ide  jennies  at  a  later  periu<l,  and  also 
invented  a  double  jenny  with  some  new  apparatus,  this  fact  may  ha\e  given  rin*  to 
the  belief  that  he  wa*;  tlie  original  inventor.  The  recollections  of  two  agi»d  men, 
concerning  precise  dates,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  and  concerning  the  precise 
form  of  a  machine  sc'en  by  them  in  mere  boyhood,  are  little  to  Ik*  n»lied  upon, 
r«'prcially  for  the  purj)ose  of  overturning  the  claims  of  a  most  ingenious  man,  the 
|>atentefr  (jf  the   in\ention,    an<i  \^ho!te  inventions  were  never  disputed  till  the 
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^the  invontion  was  1767,  not  1764  ;  and  Arkwright,  io  tit- 
•Cast','  Btatfs  tlio  tnac-hini!  to  hfiTuhecn  made  in  176".  It  ii, 
'however,  in  tin-  liifilicst  tlcsri-c  probable,  that  the  jenny  would 
liot  be  at  oDce  perfected ;  ita  construction  would  probably 
iDCuupy  tbe  author,  wbo  was  a  poor  man,  and  had  to  work  faf 
Ilia  daily  bread,  some  years :  and  as  Ilarifreares  went  to 
Nottingham  in  1768,  before  which  time  his  machine  had  not  i 
jfflly  bcBii  perfected,  but  it*  extraordinary  powers  so  cIcaHv 
|trovcd,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  keep  it  secret,  08  to 
Wtpose  him  to  persecution  and  the  attacks  uf  a  mob,  I  aa 
ittrongly  disposed  to  think  that  the  invention  was  conc^^ivrd, 
Ud  that  the  author  began  to  embody  it,  as  early  as  1764. 
I  "  Hargrcavea.  though  illiterate  and  humble,  must  lie  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  inventors  and  iiDprovers  id  tb* 
cotton  manufacture.  His  principal  invention,  and  one  which 
■howed  high  mechanical  genius,  was  the  jenny.  The  date  of 
this  invention  was  some  years  lie f ore  ArkHriylit  uUliiiucd  the 
patoit  for  hia  water  frame ;  and  it  differs  so  completdj  bam 
tbat  machine,  and  from  Wyatt's,  that  there  can  be  no  nup^ 
cioQ  of  its  being  other  than  a  perfectly  origbal  invention. 

'*  It  may  be  necessary  to  eKpUin  to  some  readers,  tbst  tbe 
cotton  was  formerly,  and  is  still,  reduced  from  the  state  of 
the  fleecy  roll  called  a  carding,  into  the  state  of  spun  thread, 
by  repeated,  though  similar  operations :  the  first  draws  oat 
the  carding,  and  gives  it  a  very  slight  twist,  so  as  to  make  it 
into  a  loose  thread,  about  the  thickness  of  a  candie-wick,  in 
which  state  it  is  called  a  raving  or  slubbio  ;  the  subsequoit 
processes  draw  out  the  roving  much  finer,  and  at  length 
reduce  it  into  yam.  Hargreavea's  jenny,  like  Arkwng^t's 
machine,  was  intended  to  spin  the  roving  into  yam ;  but  it 
was  not,  like  Arkwright's,  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  {re- 
paration of  the  roving  itself.  Hargreaves  is  s^d  to  have 
received  the  original  idea  of  his  machine  from  seeing  a  one- 
thread  wheel  overturned  upon  the  floor,  when  both  the  wheel 

■ppeanrce  of  Hr.  Gueal'i  book.  Higfan,  however,  hu  m  third  clum  wa  an  iDvea- 
tor :  he  itited,  on  AHiwright')  patent  trial,  that  he  made  a  ptrpitaal  oardwy  In  the 
j^ear  1773,  which  wai  before  any  other  peraon  did  the  wme  tbing.  h  it  cartaB 
tbai  he  «H  an  exiiemelj  ingenioui  man,  and  b«  eontiaued  to  make  qHDDinn  ■•- 
diinc  till  be  wai  diublod  by  a  itroke  of  the  paby,  about  the  jew  179IX  Ha  wm 
nppoTted  in  hi>  old  age  by  the  liberality  of  Peter  DrJnkirater,  Eiq.,  of  Miiirhw 
ter,  and  othen,  and  died  od  tbe  18th  Decenber,  1809,  aged  ei^^lnur  jwii" 
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and  the  spindle  continued  to  revolve.*  The  spindle  was  thus 
thrown  from  a  horizontal  into  an  upright  position ;  and  the 
thought  seems  to  have  struck  him,  that  if  a  number  of  spindles 
were  placed  upright,  and  side  by  side,  several  threads  might 
be  spun  at  once.  He  contrived  a  frame,  in  one  part  of  which 
he  placed  eight  rovings  in  a  row,  and  in  another  part  a  row  of 
eight  spindles.  The  rovings,  when  extended  to  the  spindles, 
passed  between  two  horizontal  bars  of  wood,  forming  a  clasp, 
which  opened  and  shut  somewhat  like  a  parallel  ruler ;  when 
pressed  together,  this  clasp  held  the  threads  fast  A  certain 
portion  of  roving  being  extended  from  the  spindles  to  the 
wooden  clasp,  the  clasp  was  closed,  and  was  then  drawn  along 
the  horizontal  frame  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spin- 
dles, by  which  the  threads  were  lengthened  out,  and  reduced 
to  the  proper  tenuity ;  this  was  done  with  the  spinner's  left 
hand,  and  his  right  hand  at  the  same  time  turned  a  wheel, 
which  caused  the  spindles  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  thus  the 
roving  was  spun  into  yam.  By  returning  the  clasp  to  its  first 
situation,  and  letting  down  a  pressor  wire,  the  yarn  was  wound 
upon  the  spindle. 

**  With  this  admirable  machine,  though  at  first  rudely  con- 
structed, Hargrcaves  and  his  family  spun  weft  for  his  own 
weaving.  Aware  of  the  value  of  the  invention,  but  not  ex- 
tending his  ambition  to  a  patent,  he  kept  it  as  secret  as 
possible  for  a  time,  and  used  it  merely  in  his  own  business. 
A  machine  of  such  powers  could  not,  however,  be  long  con- 
cealed ;  but  when  it  became  the  subject  of  rumour,  instead  of 
gaining  for  its  author  admiration  and  gratitude,  the  spinners 
raised  an  outcry  that  it  would  throw  multitudes  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  a  mob  broke  into  Hargreaves's  house,  and 
destroyed  his  jenny.  So  great  was  the  persecution  he  suflTered, 
and  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed,  that  this  victim  of 
popular  ignorance  was  compelled  to  flee  his  native  county,  as 
the  inventor  of  the  fly-shuttle  had  been  before  him.  Thus 
the  neighbourhood  where  the  machine  was  invented,  lost  the 
benefit  of  it,  yet  without  preventing  its  general  adoption  ; — 
the  common  and  appropriate  punishment  of  the  ignorance  and 
selfishness  which  oppose  mechanical  improvements. 

•  "  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  and   Encyclopeedia  Britannica,   art.  *  Cotton  Manu- 
facture.'" 
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"  flaroreavea  retired  to  Notting-ham  id  \'tiiB,  where  he 
pntered  iato  partnership  with  Mr.  Thomas  Jauies,  a  joinw, 
who  raised  sufficient  money  to  enable  them  to  erect  a  suuill 
mill.  He  took  out  a  patent  for  the  jenny  in  1770,  the  ypAT 
ftfter  Arkwright  had  obtained  his  patent  at  the  samo  piaofc 
The  patent  was  "  for  a  method  of  making  a  wheel  or  cRj|ftDC 
of  an  entire  new  construction,  and  never  before  made  use  of, 
in  order  for  spinning,  drawing,  and  twiBtiog  of  cotton,  and  to 
he  managed  by  one  person  only,  and  that  the  wheel  or  engine 
will  spin,  draw,  or  twist,  sutem  or  more  threadB  at  one  time, 
by  a  turn  or  motion  of  one  hand,  and  a  draw  of  the  other." 
The  following  is  the  inventor's  description  of  the  process: — 
'  One  person,  with  his  or  her  right  hand  turns  the  wheel,  and 
with  the  left  hand  takes  hold  of  the  cla^p^,  and  therewiih 
draws  out  the  cotton  from  the  slubbin  box  ;  and,  being 
twisted  by  the  turn  of  the  wheel  in  the  drawing  out,  then  a 
piece  of  wood  is  lifted  up  by  the  toe,  which  lets  down  a  prcaser 
wire,  so  as  to  press  the  threads  so  drawn  out  and  twisted,  in 
order  to  wind  or  put  the  same  regiilnrly  upon  bobbins  which 
are  placed  on  the  spindles.'  The  number  of  spindles  in  the 
jenny  was  at  first  eight :  wben  the  patent  was  obtained,  it  was 
uxteen ;  it  soon  came  to  be  twenty  or  thirty ;  and  no  leas  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hare  since  been  used. 

"  Before  quitting  Lancashire,  Hargreaves  bad  made  a 
few  jennies  for  sale  ;*  and  the  importance  of  the  iDTentioQ 
bong  muTersally  appreciated,  the  interests  of  the  manu&c- 
turers  and  weavers  brought  it  into  general  use,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  A  desperate  effort  was,  however,  made  in  1 779 — 
probably  in  a  period  of  temporary  distress — ^to  put  down  the 
macbine.  A  mob  rose,  and  scoured  the  counti^  for  several 
miles  round  Blackburn,  demolishing  the  jennies,  and  with 
them  all  the  carding  engines,  water-^ames,  and  every 
machine  turned  by  water  or  horses.  It  is  said  that  the 
rioters  spared  the  jennies  wbicb  bad  only  twenty  spindles,  as 
these  were  by  ibis  time  admitted  to  be  useful ;  hut  those  with 
a  greater  number,  being  considered  mischievous,  were  des- 
troyed, or  cut  down  to  the  prescribed  dimensions.      It  may 


) 


*  "  II  ii  mentioned  b;  Mr.  Kennedj,  that  Cnnnpton,  the  inTeolor  of  lb*  Hoki 
'iMrnt  to  (piD  upon  m  jeno?  of  HtrgrMvca't  mtke,'  in  I7S9." 
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seem  strange,  that  not  merely  the  working  classes,  but  even 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  entertained  a  great  dread  of 
machinery.  Not  perceiving  the  tendency  of  any  invention 
which  improved  and  cheapened  the  manufacture,  to  cause  an 
extended  demand  for  its  products,  and  thereby  to  give  em- 
ployment to  more  hands  than  it  superseded,  those  classes 
were  alarmed  lest  the  poor-rates  should  be  burdened  with 
workmen  thrown  idle.  They  therefore  connived  at,  and  even 
actually  joined  in,  the  opposition  to  machinery,  and  did  all  in 
their  power  to  screen  the  rioters  from  punishment*  This 
devastating  outrage  left  effects  more  permanent  than  have 
usually  resulted  from  such  commotions.  Spinners,  and  other 
capitalists,  were  driven  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn 
to  Manchester  and  other  places,  and  it  was  many  years  before 
cotton-spinning  was  resumed  at  Blackburn.  Mr.  Peel,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  skilful  and 
enterprising  spinner  and  calico  printer,  having  had  his  ma- 
chinery at  Altham  thrown  into  the  river,  and  been  in  personal 
danger  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  retired  in  disgust  to  Burton, 
in  Staffordshire,  where  he  built  a  cotton-mill  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trent,  and  remained  there  some  years.  A  large  mill, 
built  by  Arkwricrht,  at  Birkacrc,  near  Chorley,  was  destroyed 
by  a  mob,  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  body  of  police  and 
military,  without  any  of  the  civil  authorities  requiring  their 
interference  to  prevent  the  outrage.f 

"  The  two  important  inventions  for  spinning,  of  which  the 
history  has  been  traced,  broke  down  the  barrier  which  had 
so  Ion":  obstructed  the  advance  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
The  new  machines  not  only  turned  off  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  yarn  than  had  before  been  produced,  but  the  yam  was 
also  of  a  suj)erior  (juality.  The  water-frame  spun  a  hard  and 
firm  thread,  calculated  for  warps;  and  from  this  time  the 
war]>s  of  linen  yarn  were  abandoned,  and  <roods  were,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  woven  wholly  of  cotton.  ]Manufac- 
tures  of  a  liner  and  more  delicate  fabric  were  also  introduced, 

•  **  An  honnurahle  rxorpiion  to  tliis  fully  was  found  in  tho  conduct  of 
Dominix  Ru^ihothain,  Ksr|.,  a  inai:i>trati»  near  H<>lton,  who  pul)!i>hod  a  jHMiviblc 
adilrc-3  to  the  weavers  and  s|)innepj,  in  which  he  endeavt)ured  to  convince  them 
that  it  w.ui  f4)r  their  intere-t  to  encourage  invenliun>  for  al>ri«lj:in^  labour.  ' 

t    Edinburu'h  Review,  No.  .\ci.  \).  14. 
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espedaDy  calicoes,  imitated  firom  the  Indian  fidiriGs  of  that 
name.  The  jemy  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  spinning  weft; 
so  that  the  two  machines,  instead  of  coming  in  conffict,  were 
tironght  into  nse  togedier.  The  spirit  of  inTention  and 
improTement,  fully  aroused  by  the  proof  whidi  had  now  been 
giren  of  the  powers  of  mechanical  combination,  operated 
with  extraordinary  rigour;  and  amongst  the  numberless 
schemes  and  experiments  tried  in  the  workshops  of  Lan- 
cashire, not  A  few  contrirances  of  real  nJue  were  discorered, 
to  perfect  the  yarious  machines. 

<*  The  cotton  manufiicture,  for  some  years  after  the  great 
impulse  was  gi?enlo  ilTcmtinued  to  move  with  companitiTe 
slowness.  The  power  was  applied,  but  it  required  time  to 
orercome  the  m$  ineriuB  of  society.  FIto  years  were  requisite 
before  Arkwright  himself  began  to  receive  a  profit  It  needed 
other  examples  of  success,  to  attract  capital  in  a  fiill  stream 
to  this  employment  In  the  fiye  years  ending  with  1775,  the 
average  import  of  cotton  wool  into  Great  Britain  did  not 
exceed  4,764,589  lbs.  a  year ;  only  four  times  as  much  as  the 
average  import  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

"  The  machinery  was  still,  however,  very  imperfect,  espe- 
cially in  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  for  the  spinning-frame. 
But  in  this,  as  in  other  departments,  the  manufacturers  wore 
on  the  alert  for  improvement  The  important  process  of 
cardiTiff  was  about  this  time  brought  to  perfection.  On  this 
subject  we  must  go  back  a  little  in  our  history. 

"  Carding  is  the  process  to  which  the  cotton  is  subjected 
after  it  has  been  opened  and  cleaned,  in  order  that  the  fibres 
of  the  wool  may  be  disentangled,  straightened,  and  laid 
parallel  with  each  other,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  spun.  This 
was  formerly  effected  by  instruments  called  hand-cards,  which 
were  brushes  made  of  short  pieces  of  wire,  instead  of  bris- 
tles ;  the  wires  being  stuck  into  a  sheet  of  leather,  at  a 
certain  angle,  and  the  leather  fastened  on  a  flat  piece  of  wood, 
about  twelve  inches  long  and  five  wide,  with  a  handle.  The 
cotton  being  spread  upon  one  of  the  cards,  it  was  repeatedly 
combed  with  another  till  all  the  fibres  were  laid  straight,  when 
it  was  stripped  off  the  card  in  a  fleecy  roll  ready  for  the 
rover.  The  first  improvement  was  in  making  one  of  the  two 
cards  a  fixture,  and  increasing  its  size ;  so  that  a  workman, 
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having  spread  the  cotton  upon  it,  might  use  a  card  double 
the  size  of  the  old  cards,  and  do  twice  the  quantity  of  work. 
The  process  was  further  facilitated  by  suspending  the  move- 
able card  by  a  pulley  from  the  ceiling,  with  a  weight  to 
balance  it,  so  that  the  workman  had  only  to  move  the  card, 
without  sustaining  its  weight  The  stock-cards,  as  they 
were  called,  had  been  previously  used  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture ;  at  what  period  they  were  introduced  into  the  cotton 
manufacture,  I  have  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  has 
been  said  that  James  Hargreaves,  the  inventor  of  the  jenny, 
first  applied  them,  with  some  improvement  of  his  own,  to  the 
carding  of  cotton ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wyatt,  that  John  Wyatt,  the  inventor  of  spinning 
by  rollers,  spoke  of  cotton  being  carded  with  stock-cards  in 
1739. 

**  The  application  of  rotatory  motion  was  the  grand  im- 
])rovemcnt  in  carding ;  and  this  improvement,  singular  as  it 
may  seem,  is  traced  back  to  Lewis  Paul,  the  patentee  of 
spinning  by  rollers. 

''  The  carding  patent  of  Lewis  Paul,*  of  the  30th  August, 
1748,  a  copy  of  which,  with  the  drawings,  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Patent  Office,  includes  two  difierent  machines  for 
acc()mj)lishing  the  same  purpose ;  the  one  a  flat,  and  the 
other  a  cylindrical  arranofement  of  cards.  The  following: 
description  in  the  specification  api)lics  equally  to  both  : — 
'  The  said  machine  for  carding  of  wool  and  cotton,  &c.  does 
consist  and  is  to  be  performed  in  the  manner  following,  to 
wit :  The  card  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  parallel  cards, 
with  intervening  spaces  between  each,  and  the  matter  being 
carded  thereon,  is  afterwards  took  otf  each  card  separately, 
and  the  several  rows  or  filliments  of  wool  or  cotton  so  took 
oir,  ar(»  connected  in  one  entire  roll.'  The  first  machine 
dt'scribed  in  the  specification  consists  of  a  flat  board,  varying 


•  In  tlil^  patont,  ho  tlius  (lcscril)os  himself,  -*'  I,  Lewis  Paul,  of  Binningliam, 
p'litlt'iiKiii  ;'  IrDm  uhieli  it  would  appear  that  he  was  still  li\inj;  at  liirminphaiii. 
\\  lu'ther  he  yet  carried  on  spimiini^  in  that  tcnvn,  or  whetlier,  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
sii(>p«»M's,  lie  was  connected  with  the  CDneern  at  N<»rthampt<«n,  I  cannot  leani. 
1  hi^  rt'inarkahle  man,  of  whom  m)  little  is  known,  except  the  >urpriMnp  inven- 
tion- for  which  he  obtained  patents,  lived  at  Birmintiham  in  17.'J8  and  1748,  and 
at  K«n-incrton,  near  London,  in  IT.V^. 
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in  dimensions  from  three  feet  by  two,  to  two  feet  by  ft 
teen  inches,  on  which  were  nailed  sixteen  loag  cards,  parallct 
to  each  other,  with  Binall  spaces  betwixt  each.  The  wool  or 
cotton  being  spread  on  the  cards,  a  hand-«ard,  of  thv  name 
length  as  those  nailed  on  the  board,  but  only  a  quarter  uf  the 
breadth,  and  completely  covered  with  points  of  wire,  w»i 
drawn  over  the  lower  cards  till  the  operation  was  completed. 

"  The  second  and  more  important  machine  wa^  a  hor> 
zontal  cylinder,  covered  in  its  nliole  circumference  with 
parallel  rows  of  cards,  with  intervening  spacca,  and  turned 
by  a  handle.  Under  the  cylinder  was  a  concave  frame, 
lined  internally  with  cards,  exactly  fitting  the  lower  half 
of  the  cylinder ;  so  that,  when  the  handle  was  ttirood, 
the  cards  of  the  cylinder  and  of  the  concave  frame  worticd 
against  each  other,  and  carded  the  wool.  This  bean  Hus 
closest  resemblance  to  the  modern  carding  cylinder,  cxcvpt 
that  the  concave  frame  is  now  placed  over  the  cylinder,  and 
in  Paul's  machine  it  was  placed  under.  There  was  a  con- 
trivance for  letting  the  concave  part  down  by  a  lever  and 
pulley,  and  turning  it  round,  so  as  easily  to  atrip  off  the 
carded  wooL 

"  When  the  wool  was  properly  carded,  it  was  stripped  o^ 

*  by  means  of  a  stick,  with  needles  in  it,  parallel  to  one 
another,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,'  The  cardings  ven  of 
course  only  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  but  an  ingenioas 
apparatus  was  attached  for  making  them  into  a  perpetual 
carding.  Each  length  was  placed  on  a  flat  broad  riband, 
which  was  extended  between  two  short  cylinders,  and  whidi 
wound  upon  one  cylinder  as  it  unwound  from  the  other. 
When  the  carding  was  placed  on  the  riband,  the  turning  of 
one  of  the  cylinders  wound  the  riband  and  carding  upon  it ; 
and,  length  being  joined  to  length,  the  carding  was  mads 
perpetual,  and  wound  up  in  a  roll,  ready  for  the  spinning 
machine.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  upper  roller  in 
Paul's  patent  spinning  machine  of   1758  was  called  the 

*  riband  cylinder,' 

"  Here,  then,  are  the  carding  cylinder,  the  perpetuil 
carding,  and  the  comb  for  stripping  off  the  carding.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  invention  was  admirable  and  beautiful, 
though  not  perfect.     Its  defects  were, — that  the  cylinder  had 
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no  feeder,  the  wool  being  put  on  by  the  hand, — that  the 
cardings  were  taken  off  separately  by  a  moveable  comb,  which 
of  course  required  the  machine  to  stop, — and  that  the  per- 
petual carding  was  produced  by  joining  short  lengths  with 
the  hand,  whereas  now  it  is  brought  off  the  machine  in  a  con- 
tinuous roll,  by  a  comb  attached  to  the  cylinder,  and  con- 
stantly worked  against  it  by  a  crank.  Paul's  machine,  though 
so  great  an  improvement  on  the  old  method,  was  not  known 
in  Lancashire  for  twelve  years,  nor  generally  adopted  for 
more  than  twenty  years  after  the  date  of  the  patent 

**  Thus  the  two  most  important  and  admirable  inventions  in 
cotton  spinning,  the  carding  by  cylinders  and  spinning  by 
rollers — which  have  also  been  adopted  (with  some  modifica- 
tions) in  the  manufactures  of  wool,  worsted,  flax,  and  tow — 
originated  in  the  very  same  establishment,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  earlier  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  not  in 
Lancashire,  but  in  Warwickshire.  As  Paul's  patent  was 
obtained  some  years  after  Wyatt  had  retired  from  the  con- 
cern, the  invention  was  probably  his  own.  These  two  extra- 
ordinary men  were  doubly  unfortunate, — first,  in  their  failure 
to  realize  profit  by  their  splendid  inventions,  and,  secondly, 
in  losing  the  fame  as  well  as  the  profit  they  deserved ;  for 
their  merits  have,  until  now,  been  recorded  by  no  writer,  and 
their  names  are  merely  handed  down  as  the  luckless  con- 
trivers of  some  unknown  machinery.  It  may  be  ho])ed  that, 
from  the  proofs  now  published  of  their  inventions,  they  will 
even  yet  receive  the  well-earned,  though  tardy,  tribute  of 
iulmiration  from  posterity. 

"  When  the  establishment  at  Northampton,  in  which  the 
carding  cylinder  is  said  to  have  been  used,  was  broken  up, 
that  machine  was  bou«rht  by  a  Mr.  3Iorris,  and  taken  first  to 
Leominster,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  afterwards  to  Brock  mill, 
near  Wi;ran,  in  Lancashire.  3Ir.  Kennedv,  in  his  '  Brief 
Memoir  of  Samuel  Cronipton,**  says — '  Lewis  Paul  was  also 
ill  1748  the  patentee  of  the  invention  of  revolving  cylinders 
for  cardiiiiT  cotton.  This  machine  is  the  ori«;inal  of  the 
machine  for  carding  now  used.     After  the  breaking  up  of 


•  "  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  vol  v. 
of  the  second  scries,  p.  32(3." 
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Wywtt  and  Paul's  establishment  at  Northampton,  it  wax 
Tihinnfl  I^  El  hat  manufacturer  from  Leominster,  aad  by  bin 
^qplied  to  the  carding  of  vool  for  hats  -,  and  about  1760  il 
wu  introduced  into  Lancashire,  and  re-applied  to  the  carding 
of  cotton,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Morris,  in  Uir 
no^bonrhood  of  Wigoa.'" — Bainei'M  Hutory  of  tUe  CoUm 

Bat  Atfcwrigfat  waa  m  some  d^ee  eonfioed  in  liia  «fa»- 
tion  to  one  process.  He  first  had  a  borw  null  ud  ■ftuwiil 
a  watenriieeL  It  required  the  comprehennTe  ud  rnatkm^ 
eal  mind  of  Watt  to  pye  tail  exteouon  to  tbe  inpcowMl 

of  ArkwrighL  "  Jamea  Watt,  if  not  the  inrentor,  wm  Ai 
great  improTer  of  the  ateam  engine,  and  in  tntdi,  aa  !■  di 
that  ia  a^mrable  in  its  atracture,  or  vast  in  its  util^,  ha  Hi 
virtaalfy  the  inventor.  It  waa  by  bis  ingeniuty  that  iti  acte 
was  so  regolatcd  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  8{^tied  to  tbe 
finest  and  most  delicate  manufacture,  and  its  power  ao  in- 
creased as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  at  defiance.  By  bii 
admirable  contrivance,  it  has  become  a  thing  stupendous  alike 
for  its  force  and  its  flexibility,  for  the  prodigious  power  whidi 
it  can  exert,  the  case,  and  precision,  and  ductibility  witk 
which  they  can  be  variously  distributed  and  applied.  The 
trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  on  oak, 
ia  nothing  to  it  It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses  ti 
obdurate  melal  like  wax.  It  can  draw  out,  without  breaking, 
a  thread  as  line  as  gossamer,  and  lift  a  sfaip  of  war  like  a  baiK 
hie  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider  tbe  most  delicate  muslia 
and  forge  an  anchor,  or  cut  steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded 
vessels  against  the  fury  of  winds  and  waves.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  advantages,  or  tbe  value  of  the  benefiti 
which  those  ailvantaffcs  have  conferred  upon  tbe  countrr. 
There  is  no  branch  of  industry  which  boa  not  been  indebted 
to  tbem,  and  in  all  the  most  material,  they  have  not  only 
widened  most  magniflcently  the  field  of  its  exertions,  but 
multiplied  in  a  thousand  fold  the  amount  of  its  productiotu. 
It  was  his  improved  steam  engine  that  fought  the  battles  nf 
Europe  ;  it  is  the  same  great  power  that  enables  us  to  pav  the 
interest  of  our  national  debt,  to  maintain  the  arduous  sUoi^les 
in  which  we  are  engaged  with  the  manufacturing  skill  and 
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capital  of  countries  less  oppressed  with  taxation,  and  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  cheap  food,  not  raised  in  price  by  artificial 
means  and  laws,  made  in  order  to  maintain  landed  supremacy. 
But  these  are  poor  and  narrow  views  of  its  importance.  It 
has  increased  indefinitely  the  mass  of  human  happiness,  com- 
forts and  enjoyments,  and  rendered  cheap,  all  over  the  world, 
the  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has  armed  the 
feeble  hand  with  a  power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned, 
completed  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the  most  refractory 
qualities  of  matter,  and  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  all  those 
future  miracles  of  mechanic  power,  which  are  destined  to  aid 
and  reward  the  labours  of  after  generations."* 

The  foregoing  digression,  an  humble  tribute  to  those  great 
men,  one  of  whom  introduced  the  spinning  machines,  and 
another  gave  them  their  power  and  extent,  will  not  be  consi- 
dered out  of  place ;  for  although  those  vast  powers  were  first 
applied  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  their  applicability  and  utility 
to  the  woollen  manufacture  did  not  escape  the  comprehensive 
mind  of  my  friend,  Benjamin  Gott,  Esq.,  whom,  as  he  is  still  in 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  ease,  comfort,  and  a  great  share  of 
the  blessings  of  life,  it  would  be  indelicate  and  improper  to 
eulogise,  or  even  to  do  justice  to  his  merits.  Mr.  Gott,  in  de- 
spite of  opposition  and  j)rejudice,  introduced  those  vast  im- 
provements into  the  woollen  manufacture.  Instead  of  the 
distaff  and  the  spinning  wheel,  spinning  by  rollers  was  invented 
by  Wyatt  and  Paul,  and  inij)roved  by  Arkwright  Instead  of  a 
single  thread  being  spun  by  one  pair  of  hands,  a  machine  was 
contrived  to  produce  twenty,  then  fifty,  then  a  hundred,  and 
then  even  a  thousand  threads,  in  less  time  and  bv  the  same 
manual  labour.  Mr.  Gott  was  the  first  to  apply  this  machinery 
upon  an  enlarired  scale  to  the  woollen  manufticture,  adding 
thereto  the  gi»r-niill  for  niisiufr  the  wool  on  the  piece  of  cloth, 
and  shearing  Iraiues  worked  also  by  power, — thus  alterinir  the 
character  of  the  woollen  trade. 

The  8j)ring  shuttle  and  other  improvements  were  also  intro- 
duc(Ml  at  this  period,  in  the  manufacture  of  superfine  cloth, 
which  caused  jrreat  excitement  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  particularly  in  Wiltshire,  where  riots  took  place  this  year. 

•    Edinburgh  Review. 
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le  wor  ted  trade  also  came  In  fur  ita  share  of  imjiTOf*- 

n:  A  machine  for.  combing  wool  was  ijivtMiiMl  liy  Dr. 
n         lund  Cartwright,  of  Doncaster :  two  patents  were  in  tUi 

J  (1792)  taken  out  by  him,  bj  which  the  work  whicb 
nployed  before  tliirty  men  was  effected  l»y  one  man  and  as 
cnildren.  Another  machine  for  combing  wool  was  iiitreaied 
this  year  by  Mr.  William  Popple,  of  Cuckncy,  in  N'oltinii- 
bamgbtre,  by  winch  wool  of  shorter  staple  might  l>i<  tnaiir 
into  worsted,  and  the  work  pcrfoniied  in  a  §nperiur  maimn 
BJid  by  fewer  hands. 

These  inrentions  caused  considerable  alarm  amongit  llw 
wooWomberH,  and  a  number  of  petitions  wore  proMmted  tD 
Parliament,  setting  forth  that  their  business  dtlTercd  tram 
most  others  into  which  machinery  had  been  introduccdf  in 
that  it  was  impossible  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  rtw 
material  along  with  the  increased  power  of  working  it  up;  aad 
they  asserted  that  their  numbers  were  fully  etjual  and  ade- 
qufite  to  work  up  all  the  wool  of  the  sort  fit  for  comhinfj  tliat 
could  be  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged,  not 
only  by  the  inventors  of  the  machinery,  but  also  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  four  large  manufactories  In  Nottinghamshire  and 
Yorkshire,  that  the  wool-combers  were  seldom  willing  to  work 
half  of  their  time,  whereby  the  manufacturers  had  been  greatly 
injured,  and  that  the  use  of  the  machinery  afforded  a  remedv 
for  that  evil,  and  would  also  lend  to  promote  an  increase  of 
wool  and  mutton,  and  therefore  they  prayed  that  Parliament 
would  not  sacrifice  such  important  interests  to  the  discontenl 
of  the  wool-combers. 

Considerable  distress  having,  however,  ensued  to  the  wool- 
combers,  by  the  introduction  and  use  of  machinerv,  the  sti- 
tute  of  the  5th  Elizabeth,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  ei.TUuo 
trades  to  any  person  who  had  not  served  an  apprentici-»hip 
thereto  for  seven  years,  was  relaxed  in  1795,  and  all  thosruha 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  wool-combing,  or  were  legalN 
entitled  to  carry  it  on,  and  were  wilhng  to  ]ip])Iv  to  otbff 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  or  to  any  other  trade, 
and  also  the  wives  and  chiklren  of  all  such,  weri>  ntithorist^ 
to  exercise  any  trade  whatever,  in  any  town  or  jiloec  of  lie 
kingdom,  without  any  obstruction. 

About  this  period  Dr.  Edmund  Cartwright  introduced  hii 
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power  loom,  and  though  at  that  time  confined  to  weaving 
cotton  goods,  it  was  gradually  introduced  into  the  worsted 
and  woollen  manufactures.  Dr.  Cartwright's  own  description 
of  this  invention,  as  inserted  in  ^  Baines's  History  of  the 
Cotton  Manufacture,'  is  most  interesting : — 

**  Happening  to  be  at  Matlock  in  the  summer  of  1784,  I 
fell  in  company  with  some  gentlemen  of  Manchester,  when  the 
conversation  turned  on  Arkwright's  spinning  machinery.  One 
of  the  company  observed,  that  as  soon  as  Arkwright's  patent 
expired,  so  many  mills  would  be  erected,  and  so  much  cotton 
spun,  that  hands  never  could  be  found  to  weave  it  To  this 
observation  I  replied,  that  Arkwright  must  then  set  his  wits 
to  work  to  invent  a  weaving  mill.  This  brought  on  a  conver- 
sation on  the  subject,  in  which  the  Manchester  gentlemen 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  thing  was  impracticable  ;  and,  in 
defence  of  their  opinion,  they  adduced  arguments  which  I  cer- 
tainly was  incompetent  to  answer,  or  even  to  comprehend, 
being  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject,  having  never  at  that 
time  seen  a  person  weave.  I  controverted,  however,  the  im- 
practicability of  the  thing  by  remarking,  that  there  had  lately 
been  exhibited  in  London  an  automaton  figure  which  played 
at  chess.  Now  you  will  not  assert,  gentlemen,  said  I,  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  construct  a  machine  that  shall  weave,  than 
one  which  shall  make  all  the  variety  of  moves  which  are  re- 
quired in  that  complicated  game. 

"  Some  little  time  afterwards,  a  particular  circumstance 
recalling  this  conversation  to  my  mind,  it  struck  me  that,  as 
in  plain  weavin<rj  accordin<r  to  the  conception  I  then  had  of 
the  business,  there  could  only  be  three  movements,  which 
were  to  follow  each  other  in  succession,  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  producing  and  repeating  them.  Full  of  these 
ideas,  I  immediately  employed  a  carpenter  and  smith  to  carrv 
them  into  effect.  As  soon  as  the  machine  was  finished,  I  got 
a  weaver  to  put  in  the  warp,  which  was  of  such  materials  as 
sail-cloth  is  usually  made  of.  I'omy  great  delight,  a  j)iece  of 
doth,  such  as  it  was,  was  the  produce.  As  I  had  never  before 
turned  my  thoutrhts  to  any  thin<^  mechanical,  either  in  theory 
or  practice,  nor  had  ever  seen  a  loom  at  work,  or  knew  anv 
thing  of  its  construction,  you  will  readily  suppose  that  my  first 
loom   was  a  most  rude  piece  of  machinery.     The  warp  was 


^^M) 


t        cahtwrigut's  account  of  tub 


■ed  perpendifularly,  therewl  fell  with  the  weight  of  at  leaH 
half  a  hundredweight,  and  the  springs  wliich  threw  the  shut- 
tle were  strong  enough  to  have  tlirown  a  Congrevc  rocket. 
In  short,  it  required  the  strength  of  two  powerful  men  to 
work  the  machine  at  a  slow  rate,  and  only  for  a  short  time. 
Conceiving,  in  my  great  simplicity,  that  I  had  accomplished 
all  that  was  required,  I  then  secured  what  I  thougrht  a  moat 
valuahle  property,  by  a  patent,  4th  of  April,  I'SS.  Thia 
being  done,  I  then  condescended  to  see  how  oth(>r  people 
wove ;  and  you  will  guess  my  astonishment,  when  I  compond 
their  easy  modes  of  operation  with  mine.  Availinjt;  mytdt, 
however,  of  wliat  I  then  saw,  I  made  a  loom,  in  its  geDtni 
prmciples  nearly  as  they  are  now  made.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1787  that  I  completed  my  invention,  when  I  took 
out  my  last  weaving  patent,  August  Ut  of  that  year." 

The  great  impidse  thus  ^ven  to  manufactures  by  the  »- 
ventiona  and  improvements  of  Arkwright  and  Walt,  as  wdl 
as  Cartwright  and  others,  stimulated  their  extension  in  every 
department,  and  every  branch  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  muiu- 
facture ;  it  infused  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  agricultnrots 
of  every  rank,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  «^ 
couragemcnt  they  received  by  the  increasing  prices  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  very  high  prices  paid  for 
stock,  amply  remunerated  them. 
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FROM  1800  TO  1804. 


Irbh  Union — Laws  respecting  the  Woollen  Trade  with  Ireland — Proceedings  in 
Parliament — Examination  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords— Mr.  Law's 
(  Lord  EUenborough's)  Address  to  the  House  of  Lords — Witnesses  Examined 
—Mr.  Wilberforce's  Amendment  in  the  House  of  Commons— Observations 

on  the  Objection  to  the  Exportation  of  British  Wool,  bj  Lord  Sheffield 

An  Address  to  the  Woollen  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  by  Alexander 
Williamson — Jacob's  Travels  in  Germany  and  Holland. 

The  year  1800  was  of  great  importance,  from  the  bill  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  by  Mr,  Pitt's  Government,  for  the 
Union  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  giving 
them  one  Parliament  and  the  same  laws.  An  alteration  of 
the  laws  which  existed  as  to  the  trade  of  wool  and  woollens, 
formed  part  of  that  plan,  and  the  woollen  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain  gave  it  their  most  strenuous  opposition. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  in  which  they  then 
stood,  and  the  arguments  they  brought  forward  in  opposing 
that  part  of  the  Act  of  Union,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 
extracts  from  the  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  Ireland,  so  far  as  regards  wool  and  woollens,  and 
which  were  the  groundwork  of  the  measures  carried  in  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  : — 

"  Resolved, — Tliat  it  would  be  fit  to  propose  as  the  sixth  article 
of  the  Union,  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  shall,  from  and  after  tlie  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  one,  be  entitled  to  tlie  same  privilege^,  and  be 
on  the  same  footing,  as  to  encouragements  and  bounties  on  the 
like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either 
kingdom  respectively,  and  generally  in  respect  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation in  all  ports  and  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its 
(lepeiuiencies,  and  that  in  all  treaties  made  by  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  with  any  foreign  power,  his  Majesty's  subjects 
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of  Ireland  shall  have  the  Bame  privileges  and  be  on  Ofe 
footing,  as  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain  ;  lliaL  rrom  tW 
first  of  January,  1601.  all  proliibitions  and  bounties  un  tlici  ap«i 
of  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  eithrr  001 
to  the  other,  shall  eeaie  and  determine,  and  that  thv  mid  artidtt 
ahalt  thenceforth  be  exported  from  one  to  thv  otlicr  withoat  doir 
M  bounty  on  such  exports  :  that  all  articles,  the  grontli,  [)n>dDrT, 
or  tDHnufactiiri)  of  either  kingdom,  (not  hereafter  eniunerat<?d  ■ 
subject  to  f^pecific  diilics,)  sliall  from  thenceforth  be  iniporlMl  inio 
each  country  from  the  other,  free  of  duly,  other  than  auch  comtatr- 
Tailing  duty  as  shall  lie  annexeil  to  the  several  article*  mutaiiwid  is 
the  schedule  i  and  the  n-oollen  manufactures  shall  pay  an  Inrpwta- 
don  Into  each  country,  the  duties  now  payable  into  Ireland.* 

"That  all  artir4ei,  the  growth,  produce,  and  inanufacttOT  d 
cither  kingdom,  when  exported  tbrougli  the  otiicr,  shall  in  all  oua 
be  exported  subject  to  the  same  chaises  as  if  tJtvy  had  btn 
exported  directly  from  the  country  of  which  they  were  lh«  grovil. 
produce,  or  manufacture." 

These  resoIuUone  excited  the  fears  of  the  wtmOeo  mmi- 
&cturers  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  following  petition  to  tbt 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  waa  presented : — 

«  The  Petition  of  the  Merchants,  Factor*,  WarehoiweiiMa,  mi 
others,  concerned  in  the  Wool  and  Woollen  Trade,  rcn£m 
in  London, 

"  Sbewets, — That  your  petitioners  observe,  with  inexptcMiUt 
concern,  that  in  the  projected  arrangements  of  the  Union  with  tb 
uster  Itingdom,  she  proposes  that  the  existing  laws,  prohibtttng  tb 
exportation  of  British  wool,  should  be  repealed,  so  far  as  relamli 
herself,  whilst  on  her  part  she  claims  the  contiuuance  ofprotectilf 
duties  for  her  woollen  manufactures.  That  your  [iililicwnn 
humbly  conceive  and  believe,  that  the  growth  of  wool  in  GnU 
Britain  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  manu&ctures  thereof  wilk  1 
quantity  equal  to  the  present  demand  for  home  consamption  mi 
foreign  markets,  so  that  if  any  part  be  suffered  to  be  taken  away, 
your  petitioners  and  the  manufacturers  must  experience  vciy  grctf 
injury. 

"  That  your  petitioners  are  most  seriously  alarmed,  in  east 
British  wool  should  be  permitted  to  be  exported,  that,  uoder  fif 
fence  of  carrying  it  to  Ireland,  great  quantities  would  be  coot^F**' 
to  foreign  countries,  without  the  possibility  of  prevention,  spe- 
cially in  times  of  peace ;  and  that  the  facility  with  which  it  aigU 
be  passed  from  various  ports  of  Ireland  free  from  detectton,  fc^ 
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nUhes  strong  apprehension  that  still  larger  quantities  would  find 
their  way  to  foreign  countriesy  whereby  the  British  merchant  and 
manufacturer  would  suffer,  and  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  the 
United  Kingdom  be  furnished  with  means  of  supplanting  both 
your  petitioners  and  the  new  members  of  the  empire,  in  foreign 
markets. 

'^  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  no  alteration 
may  be  made  in  the  existing  laws,  so  far  as  they  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  wool,  and  that  your  petitioners  may  be 
heard  by  their  counsel  at  the  bar  of  your  Honourable 
House.'* 

The  above  petition  was  signed  by  113  firms  in  London; 
and  similar  petitions  were  presented  fipom  Cornwall,  Exeter, 
Totness,  Tiverton,  Welch  Pool,  Frome,  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
Huddersfield,  Tavistock,  Painswick,  Rochdale,  Huntingdon, 
Norwich,  Somersetshire,  Sudbury,  Halifax,  Gloucester,  Bury, 
Preston,  Market  Harbro',  Witney,  Wivelscombe,  Southwark, 
Bradford,  Cirencester,  Colne,  Burnley,  Banbury,  Shrews- 
bury, Leeds,  Wakefield,  Haworth,  Kendal,  Addingham, 
Kidderminster,  Keighley,  Skipton,  Salisbury. 

Counsel  for  the  petitioners  were  heard,  and  witnesses 
examined  at  the  bar  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Law  (afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough),  and  Mr.  Plumer 
(afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Plumer),  were  Counsel. 

Mr.  Law  opened  the  business  in  a  very  long  and  able 
speech,  in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  the  wool  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  from  the  earliest  records. 
Speakinjj  of  the  manufacture  he  said  : — 

*'  To  state  to  your  Lordships  the  extent  of  it,  would  be  to 
state,  that  it  is  at  least  one-third  in  point  of  export,  that  it  is 
a  fourth  of  the  national  income,  as  derived  from  all  its  various 
sources.  Its  mairnitudc  is  so  important,  its  connection  with 
the  vital  and  best  interests  of  this  country  so  close  and  inti- 
mate,  that  it  has  been  a  principal  object  of  attention,  in  the 
framinof  of  the  statutes  which  appear  upon  your  rolls,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  any  ascertained  acts  of  le<rislation  in 
this  country.  It  is,  however,  entitled  to  consideration,  not 
only  on  this  j^round  of  a  prescriptive  policy  respecting  it,  but 
it  is  further  entitled  to  consideration  as  it  enriches  the  hmd- 
owner  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  large  rent  which  it  enables 
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his  manufacturing  lensnl  to  pny  for  the  land  he  oecupn^ 
eitliiT  for  the  purposr  of  habitation  or  trade,  and  fat  tkt 
cnhanctd  price  of  ercrj-  artirle  which  th«  soil  prodncc* ;  u 
it  eurichea  the  manufacturer  In  the  scrood  pUic«,  who  worb 
up  the  wool,  and  conducts  it  by  various  hands,  and  throi^ 
variuuM  prttceHKes,  both  of  manual  and  mechani(-«i  labcmr,  W 
the  ultimate  »tat«  in  which  it  becomes  the  auhject  of  oae  and 
wear  at  home,  and  of  exportation,  for  similar  purposes  abroad; 
as  it  enriches,  in  the  third  placv,  the  dealer  and  artist  in  erery 
article,  which  every  description  of  manufacturt^  requires  or 
consumes,  from  the  hal)itation  which  protects  him  from  th« 
weatlier,  to  the  shoes  on  which  he  treads  i  and  lastly,  as  it 
enriches  the  state  itself,  which  derives  a  larger  revenue  &«■ 
the  consumption  of  so  majiy  articles,  the  subject  of  varioot 
duties,  of  customs  and  excise,  naturally  occasioned  by  tlw 
demand  of  a  population  thus  extended  and  encountj^cd.  b 
order  to  give  your  Lordships  some  idea  of  its  magnitudd  I 
may  venture  to  state,  that  there  are  no  less  than  1,500,009 
persons,  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  operaliTe 
branches  of  this  vast  manufacture ;  and  I  may  venture  to  as- 
sume, that  tlio  trade  directly  and  collaterally  employs  double 
the  above-mentioned  number  of  hands,  if  you  look  at  its 
annual  produce,  at  its  value  and  amount,  with  respect  to 
both  foreign  markets  and  home  consumption,  without  stating 
in  minute  detail  the  quantity  of  wool  actually  produced  in  the 
country,  it  amounts  at  least  to  600,000  packs,  each  pack 
being  of  the  value  of  £l  1,  constituting  a  total  of  £6,600,000 
of  actual  produce,  before  it  begins  to  be  manufactured ;  and 
in  its  manufactured  state,  upon  the  smallest  and  moat  con- 
tracted estimate,  being  upon  an  average  at  least  tripled  in  ita 
value.  Some  of  it,  which  undergoes  a  more  laboured  and 
expensive  process,  is  of  infinitely  greater  value,  in  proportion 
to  the  raw  material,  than  what  I  have  stated ;  but  upon  as 
average,  the  actual  quantity  of  annually  manufactured  goods 
is  three  times  the  amount  last  mentioned,  that  is  £19,800,000, 
or  about  twenty  milhons. 

"  This  is  not  a  new  trade,  nor  is  it  only  a  comparatively 
ancient  trade,  but  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  impor- 
tant trade  which  the  country  possesses,  which  is,  as  my  Lord 
Hale  calls  it,  '  the  basis    of  all  commerce.'      Lord   Bacon, 
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when  about  to  be  elevated  to  the  high  station  and  dignities  he 
afterwards  so  long  held,  among  other  things,  in  addressing 
his  advice  to  the  finture  ministers  of  his  sovereign  upon  the 
subject  of  our  commerce,  and  in  speaking  of  this  very  trade, 
emphatically  recommends  the  encouragement  of  our  woollen 
manufactures  in  the  following  terms : — 

** '  Let  us  advance  the  native  commodities  of  our  own  king- 
dom, and  employ  our  own  countrymen  before  strangers.  Let 
us  turn  the  wools  of  the  land  into  cloths  and  stuffs  of  our 
own  growth ;  it  would  set  many  thousand  hands  to  work,  and 
thereby  one  of  the  materials  would,  by  industry,  be  multi- 
plied to  five,  ten,  and  many  times  to  twenty-five  times  more  in 
value  being  wrought' 

*^  But  it  may  be  asked.  How  does  the  permitted  exportation 
of  wool  to  Ireland  necessarily  involve  the  communication  of 
it  to  foreign  countries  ?  My  Lords,  do  not  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  deceived  on  this  head :  the  moment  that  wool  is  made 
the  subject  of  allowed  export  to  Ireland,  it  is  not  all  your 
cockets  and  your  clearances,  or  any  other  system  of  check 
which  can  be  devised,  that  will  insure  that  the  vessels  laden 
therewith  shall  go  to  Ireland  at  all.  The  navy  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  sufficient  to  shut  up  the  multitude  of  ports  to 
which  this  lucrative  article  of  contraband  might  not  be  easily 
difiused  over  the  neighbouring  nations  of  Europe." 

The  following  witnesses  were  then  examined  at  the  bar  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  William  Hustler,  woolstapler,  Bradford,  York- 
shire, said — "  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  the  exact 
quantity  of  wool  grown  in  this  kingdom.  I  know  of  no  re- 
gister, nor  any  documents  from  which  I  can  collect  it  with 
certainty,  but  I  have  seen  calculations  made  by  my  father, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  wool  business  sixty  years,  and  several 
others  made  by  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  stated,  that  some  years  ago  the  quantity  of  wool  grown 
was  estimated  at  600,000  packs.  These  accounts,  I  believe, 
have  been  received  as  being  made  with  correctness ;  and  from 
the  knowledge  I  now  possess  of  the  growth  of  wool  in  the 
kingdom,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  alteration  is 
great ;  therefore  I  calculate  the  quantity  now  grown  in  the 
kingdom  as  being  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  as  formerly. 
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6  average  value  now  to  be  £11    lOs.  per  pwi. 
It  appears  from  my  father's  books  that  the  price  ol'  wool  WW 

Di   l~7'J  about  £5.  per  pack. 


1791 

,     £'J.      ditto. 

1792 

£11.    ditto. 

1793 

£7.  to  £8.  ditto. 

1794 

,      £B.  to  £»  lOa.  ditto. 

1795 

,      £9.  ditto. 

1796 

£y.  to  £9  IOb.  ditto. 

17^7 

,      £9,  ditbi. 

1798 

,      £9.  to  £9.  10*.  ditto. 

1799 

,      £M  ditto. 

1800 

,       £11    108.  ditto. 

"  I  believe  the  supply  is  uisuifieieiit  for  the  demand.  I 
thiak  in  ITB3  and  1784,  the  quantity  on  hand  of  lon^  ud 
coarse  wool  was  estimated  as  being  at  least  three  ye«rf 
growth.  The  old  stocks  have  been  gradually  lessened  1^ 
being  worked  up,  and  in  the  present  and  last  year  I  bare 
experienced  difficulty  in  buying  the  quantity  of  wool  i  wantrl 
My  estimate  is  that  it  is  increased  in  value  in  manufftctiiK  1 
three  timea  its  original  value.  My  father's  calculation  of  ibe  1 
number  of  people  employed  in  the  mannfacture,  and  dq^eud- 
ant  upon  it,  in  the  year  1782,  was  three  millions.  The  rela- 
tive prices  of  wool  were : — 

In  Esglaod.  lu  Ireland. 

1795  4<'-P«'"*^     ll(l.perlb. 

1796  lOd.         „         Is.  2d.       „ 

1797  Sjd 9id.    „ 

1798  71d.      „        „....        12Jd.  „ 

1799 8d.         „        1».  3id.    „ 

"  Mr.  Huiitler  received  the  above  scale  of  prices  from  Ifr. 
John  Gurney,  of  Norwich.  If  the  firee  export  of  wool  were 
allowed  to  Ireland,  I  conceive  that  a  large  quantity  of  wool 
would  immediately  be  bought  in  the  markets  of  this  country, 
for  the  use  of  the  Irish  manufacturers,  the  consequence  of 
which  must  be,  that  British  manufacturers  would  be  deprive! 
of  employment.  The  inclosure  of  waste  lands  has  certainlyi 
BO  far  as  I  can  judge,  increased  the  quantity  of  arable  lawl- 
When  aheep  are  fed  upon  good  and  improved  pasture  Uai, 
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ihey  do  not  produce  as  fine  wool  as  those  fed  on  commons, 
where  the  pasture  is  very  scanty,  and  where  they  are  obliged 
-to  scramble  over  bushes  ;  but  the  quantity  of  wool  produced 
from  the  same  number  of  sheep  fed  on  good  pastures  will  be 
increased." 

Mr.  CiiRisTOPnER  Rawden,  engaged  in  the  woollen  ma^ 
Tiufacture,  near  Halifax. — Is  in  the  habit  of  supplying  himsetf 
with  wool  from  the  Wakefield  market,  from  the  growers  in 
Lancashire,  from  the  Halifax  and  Keighley  markets.  Has 
lately  found  difficulty  in  supplying  himself  with  wool.  Is  of 
•opinion  that  the  capital  vested  in  the  woollen  manufacture 
will  amount  to  about  six  millions,  or  at  least  five  millions,  the 
^eatest  part  of  which  cannot  be  removed  at  all,  consisting  of 
mills,  buildings,  and  that  kind  of  machinery  not  transportable 
without  heavy  loss:  the  principal  part  cannot  be  removed,  and 
what  can  be  removed  would  be  with  great  loss.  Conceives 
that  the  rdative  quantity  between  what  woollens  are  manufac- 
tured for  home  use,  and  foreign  exports,  is  as  four  of  export 
to  five  of  home  trade. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lumb,  woolstapler,  of  Wakefield,  has  been 
established  there  twenty  eight  years. — In  consequence  of  in- 
closures,  and  the  different  mode  of  agriculture,  and  the  feed 
of  sheep  on  turnips  and  artificial  grasses,  the  growth  of  wool 
is  enlarged,  the  staple  is  longer  and  coarser. 

Mr.  JoHK  Ratcliffe,  a  manufacturer,  of  Saddleworth* — 
Has  invariably  observed  that  the  quality  of  wool  has  degene- 
rated when  the  sheep  have  been  taken  into  pasture  land  from 
the  commons.  I  know  of  but  one  instance  of  a  steam  engine 
beinff  in  use  in  my  part  of  the  country,  and  that  is  a  small 
one.  They  are  not  at  all  necessary  where  there  is  a  sufficient 
fall  of  water  to  give  power  to  the  mills. 

Mr.  William  Fisher,  merchant,  Leeds. — Finds  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  wool  he  requires. 

Mr.  William  Hustler  agrain  examined — A  small  woollen 
manufacture  was  carried  on  at  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  but 
declined,  as  he  believes,  from  the  distance  from,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  coals. 

Mr.  John  Willis,  woolstapler,  Stroud — Purchases  wool 
in  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and  some  in  Worcestershire. 
Has  not  been  able  of  late  to  procure  the  wool  he  wanted. 
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The  wool  that  is  bred  upon  uninclosed  land  is  certainly  bettw 
in  quality,  but  docs  not  produce  su  much  as  ou  inclosurefL 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Natloh,  a  buyer  of  clotb,  Uvea  at  Wake- 
field, and  attends  the  Leeds  market, — Has  experienced  of 
late  diminution  of  the  supply  of  cloth.  Is  of  opinion  tbattiie 
trade  of  this  country  is  gradually  increasing,  and  will  not 
admit  of  any  exportation  of  wool. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Gott,  concerned  iu  the  woollen  Irade  uid 
manufacture  at  Leeds. — Apprehends  that  under  the  rirrun»- 
Btancea  in  which  the  union  with  Ireland  will  place  ui,  tluU  ii, 
allowing  the  wool  of  this  country  to  be  exported  to  Irflnod 
free  of  duty,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protecting  dtitir* 
in  Ireland  arc  to  be  coutinued,  being  seven  pence  halfpcnoy  per 
yardonall  British  woollens  imported  into  Ireland,  andteupif 
cent,  on  that  duty,  making  a  duty  of  eigbtpcnce  and  a  fraction 
per  yard ;  the  effect  will  be  to  take  the  wool  from  this  country 
to  manufacture  in  Ireland.  There  are  two  descriptions  at 
woollen  goods  exported  to  Ireland,  one  broad  cloth,  thf  other 
narrow  cloth.  The  average  price  of  narrow  cluth  I  cstiuiate 
at  three  shillings  and  four  pence  per  yard ;  the  lowest  general 
price  being  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  per  yard.  Tbe 
average  price  of  broad  cloth  exported  to  Ireland  I  should  esti- 
mate at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  yard.  The  Irish,  ! 
believe,  manufacture  exclusively  for  their  own  army  establish- 
ment, and  they  manufacture  all  the  remainder  of  their  wool 
into  cloth ;  but  that  not  being  equal  altogether  to  the  demand) 
of  the  country,  they  draw  the  remainder  of  their  supply  from 
Great  Britain,  because  tbcy  are  not  allowed  to  possess  our 
raw  material. 

Mr.  JosiAS  NoTTAUE,  a  manufacturer,  at  Bockiug,  Essex 
— The  manufactures  were  declining  there  in  consequence  of 
the  competition  in  Yorkshire,  the  Spanish  war,  and  the  id* 
crease  of  poor  rates. 

Mr.  William  Jbmeins,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  and  Hr. 
Nathaniel  Wathbn,  of  Stroud,  attributed  the  decline  of 
trade  in  coarse  woollens  in  the  West  of  England,  to  the  gig 
mills  and  other  machines  used  in  Yorkshire. 

After  the  examination  of  witnesBes,  and  after  a  ^>eech  fnu 
Mr.  Plumer,  summing  up  the  evidence,  in  animi^ed  debate 
took  plac«  in  tbe  House  of  CommtHU, 
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Mr.  Peel  (father  of  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1839,) 
reluctantly  supported  the  resolution,  feeling  great  interest  for 
the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  great  deference  to  the 
evidence  of  the  manufacturers,  but  felt  it  his  duty  to  support 
the  resolution  so  connected  with  the  Union* 

Mr.  WiLBERFORCE,  Member  for  Yorkshire,  after  re- 
capitulating the  evidence,  and  placing  it  in  the  strongest 
light,  moved  as  an  amendment — '^  To  leave  out  of  the  reso- 
lution what  relates  to  suffering  wool  to  be  exported  from  this 
country ;  but  that  the  Irish  should  be  allowed  to  work  up  the 
wool  which  they  themselves  grow/' 

Mr.  Pitt,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  opposed  the 
amendment  in  a  very  long  speech,  in  which  he  combatted  the 
evidence  given  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  replied  to  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

The  amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Lascellbs,  also 
Member  for  Yorkshire,  and  others;  but  upon  the  division 
there  were — 

For  Mr.  Wilberforce's  amendment 53 

Against  it    133 

Majority 80 

The  estimate  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  the  popular 
tion  to  which  it  gives  support,  must  have  been  overstated 
both  by  the  counsel  and  the  witnesses.  All  the  numbers 
given  seem  rather  conjectural  than  founded  upon  sufficient 
data.  The  following  official  table  gives  the  value  of  woollens 
exported  in  the  ten  years  from  1790  to  1799  inclusive: — 
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Maqpherson,  in  his  ^^  Annals  of  Commerce,"  page  526, 
says— 

**  The  following  estimates  of  the  number  of  packs  of  wool 
(of  240  lbs.  each,)  and  of  the  value  of  the  broad  and  narrow 
cloths,  together  with  the  supposed  amount  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  also  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  year  1799, 
are  taken  from  the  evidence  given  by  several  manufacturers 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  April,  1800. 

72,734  packs,  average  value  £11,  =  £800,074 — 

made  272,755  pieces  broad  cloth,  of  the  esti-        £. 
mated  value  of «....    3,795,157 

30,028  packs,  average  value  £14,  «  £420,292— 

made  180,168  narrow,  average  value  £6   1,081,008 

Total  value  of  broad  and  narrow  cloth ...    4,876,165 

Blankets  and  other  goods 1,600,000 

Stuffs>  or  worsted  goods,  supposed  to  amount  to...     1,400,000 

£7,876,165 

"  Some  of  the  same  gentlemen  estimated  the  quantity  of 
wool  annually  produced  from  28,800,000  sheep  (the  supposed 
stuck  in  the  kingdom)  to  be  600,000  packs,  for  which  they 
assumed  the  medium  value  of  £11  per  pack,  the  whole 
being  £6,600,000.  The  value  is  increased  in  the  manufac- 
ture from  double  to  nine-fold :  assuming  three-fold  as  an 
average,  the  total  value  of  woollen  goods  manufactured  in 
the  whole  kingdom  is  £19,800,000.  In  the  year  1782  it 
was  estimated  at  £14,000,000,  and  in  1791  at  £19,000,000. 

"  This  vast  manufacture  is  supposed  to  give  employment  to 
three  millions  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  notwithstand- 
in^r  the  decrease  of  the  qucintity  of  wool,  and  the  great 
abridgment  of  labour  by  the  use  of  machinery,  which,  ui 
the  various  processes  previous  to  the  weaving,  was  statc»d  by 
one  manufacturer  to  accomplish  by  the  hands  of  35  jicrsons 
the  work  which  about  the  year  1785  required  the  labour  of 
1,634  persons. 

"  The  capital  vested  in  machinery  and  buildings  approj)ri- 
ated  to  the  woollen  manufacture  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  was  supposed  to  be  about  £6,000,000. 
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**  It  b  flvident  that  the  foreign  demand  for  woollen  muu- 
faetDTw  hH  lately  extended  beyond  the  power  of  the  conntr; 
to  ■wappij  it  i  for  many  more  orders  have  been  sent  to  iae 
wniActurBTi)  than  they  could  possibly  ^d  wool  to  at- 
eatat  ^W  increased  demand  may  be  ascribed  ]>artly  to  At 
hOan  of  MCne  manubcturers  on  the  Continent,  occasieoei 
If  tto  ooimlnons  of  the  war,  and  partly  to  the  au^mi-nl^ido 
of  As  ■dfitBry  establishments  of  every  country  in  t'umpe. 
The  JaflcHDcy  of  wool  is  pretty  certainly  owing  to  (be  b- 
OOMB  of  indosures  for  the  purpose  of  raising  com  for  iht 
■obdltaiee  of  die  increased  number  of  people  in  the  country 
nd  itt  foreign  dependences,  and  the  unprecedented  numbo' 
at  "y*"™*^  in  the  army  and  nary. 

M  Ib  addition  to  all  the  wool  produced  in  this  country,  the 
'  ■  qoantiUes  of  foreign  wool  were  imported  in  tbe 
i  years — 
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1791 

2,644,653 

131,401 

1796 

3,400,236 

53.975 

1798 

4,350,819 

163,157 

1797 

4.602,805 

50.891 

1793 

1,750,151 

141,234 

1798 

2,362.469 

35«7 

1794 

4,423,893 

61,689 

1799 

4.891.305 

44.531 

1795 

4,764,264 

138,236 

This  discussion,  and  the  evidence  which  had  been  giTCBt 
produced  the  following  pamphlets : — 

"  Obsbrvations  on  the  Objections  made  to  the  Export  d 
"  Wool  from  Great  Britcun  to  Ireland.  By  John  Loan 
"  Smbffibld. 

Lord  ShefiGeld  says, — 

"  The  objections  made  in  this  country  to  the  export  rf 
wool  to  Ireland  come  principally  from  the  woollen  mnr"**^ 
turers  of  the  North.  But,  before  I  observe  on  these  appre- 
hensions, it  may  be  proper  to  examine  what  are  the  exp>eict»- 
tioDfl  of  benefit  entertwned  in  Ireland,  if  wool  would  be 
exportable  from  hence  to  that  country.  The  evidence  prisUd 
by  order  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  seema  to  vuke  die 
prevailing  opinion  in  Ireland  on  that  point  The  whole  of 
the  evidence  is  fairly  given,  together  with  extracts  from  two 
speeches  of  Mr.  Foster,  Speaker  of  the  Iriab  House  of  Cob- 
mons,  and  of  Mr.  Bereaford,  who  has  long  presided  orer  the 
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Excise  and  Customs  in  Ireland.  Both  these  gentlemen  are 
known  and  acknowledged  to  be  men  of  great  ability,  than  whom 
none  can  be  better  informed  on  all  subjects  which  concern 
the  trade  and  interests  of  their  country." 

**  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pim,  reported  to  be  a 
very  intelligent  and  well-informed  man. 

'<  Mr.  Joshua  Pim  examined,  says, — 

**  <  He  has  taken  notice  of  the  article  in  the  proposed  Union 
allowing  the  exportation  of  wool :  cannot  but  consider  it 
as  some  advantage  to  Ireland,  getting  the  importation  of  any 
article  which  she  had  not  before ;  but  does  not  see  any  reason 
to  expect  that  English  wool  can  be  brought  into  this  country 
and  manufactured  here,  with  any  advantage  to  this  country  : 
can^  however,  only  speak  as  to  probability.  There  was  formerly 
great  difference  in  die  prices  of  wool  in  England  and  Ireland : 
understands  they  are  now  nearly  equal ;  they  were  much  cheaper 
in  England  than  in  Ireland.  It  was  then  a  great  object  to 
the  Irish  manufacturer  to  get  a  share  of  the  English  wool,  at 
a  time  there  was  a  great  disparity  of  price :  understands  that 
disparity  does  not  now  exist.  Wool  being  a  very  bulky  article, 
it  must  be  of  very  expensive  conveyance.  Does  not  apprehend 
the  opposite  coast  of  England  to  be  a  wool  country — of  course 
the  expense  of  carriage  must  be  great  Recollects  several 
years  ago  making  an  attempt  to  send  wool  from  Dublin  to 
Cork  by  sea ;  the  expense  was  so  great,  he  desisted,  and  con- 
tinued to  send  it  by  land-carriage.  Apprehends  Ireland  to  be 
mostly  deficient  in  the  fine  wools  for  clothing ;  but  for  any 
thing  of  our  export  manufactures,  she  is  deficient  in  every 
respect  Spanish  wool  is  imported  on  as  good  terms  as  Eng- 
lish; but,  from  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  had  so  cheap. 
Ireland  is  very  deficient  in  the  manufacture  which  is  com- 
posed chiefly  or  wholly  of  Spanish  wool :  the  manufacture  has 
declined  greatly  within  some  years.  Apprehends  that  Ireland 
would  not  import  much  of  the  fine  British  wool,  from  the 
high  price  of  it,  for  the  fine  manufacture ;  at  the  price  for  two 
or  three  years  b«ick,  thinks  it  must  come  quite  too  dear  for  the 
coarse  manufacture.  The  export  of  bay  yarn  has  decreased 
these  last  few  years,  almost  to  nothing :  in  Ireland  it  is  mostly 
wrought  up  in  stuffs,  and  serges  also.  There  is  not  a  constant 
demand  from  England — there  is  at  present  a  demand.     He 
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iiot  dunk  it  likely  that  any  Eng^ah  namdiutarer  will 
iffw  here  and  aetde  hia  oa^lal  ia  ihe  wooHaii 
could  employ  it  better  at  home.  II  ia  pret^  dear  tint  Tort 
ahire  moat  poaaeaa  inaiif  adrantagea  -aa  to  wooUena  over  Oe 
either  parte  of  England.*  ** 

The  apeeehea  of  Mr.  Foater  and  Hr.  Bereafard  are  to  ia- 
ipalidate  the  eridenoe  given  kif  Ihe  Ei^gliah  nuambetom 
regarding  the  exportation  of-  wool  from  Great  BritaiB  tt 
IieunHL 

Lord  Sheffield  then  gifeadbBeat£teraleopiea«f  hia  obaer- 
tationa  on  the  mannfitetnring  trade  and  jpreaent  atate  of  Ir^ 
land,  publidied  by  him  in  1785,  which  hare  been  afaneadjf 
noticed,*  to  whidi  he  added  the  following «« Table  of  the  Take 
«6f  Woollen  Mannfiietarea  exported  tnak  Great  Britain  ta 
Irdand  from  1790  te  17A9  indnaiTe  :**— . 


£.    #. 

d. 

£.    $.  i. 

1790 

...  394,720  7 

8 

1795 

458,938    3   10 

1791 

...  499,793  16 

8 

1796 

555,963  10  6 

1792 

...  490,271  16 

3 

1797 

360,600  3  10 

1793 

...  178,071  11 

5 

1798 

583,964  14  0 

1794 

...  308,759  16 

6 

1799 

916,190  4  6 

**  In  the  year  1800  the  value  of  the  wooHen  manufactures  of 
Crreat  Britain  was  supposed  to  be  nineteen  millions. 

"  On  an  average  of  three  years,  ending  March,  1799,  the 
•declared  value  of  the  export  of  woollen  manufacture  from 
•Great  Britain  to  all  parts  was  £8,468,567, t  of  which  exported 
4,0  Ireland  £686,750.  On  an  average  of  three  years  ending 
-March,  1799|  the  woollen  manufactures  exported  from  Ireland 
lo  all  parts,  £10,387,  and  to  Great  Britain  £1^ 

Wool  to  Ditto 92 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yam  20,081 

**  As  to  the  quality  of  Irish  wool,  it  is  much  decreased  ia 
fineness,  but  the  increased  quantity  more  than  compensates 
^Sir  William  Pctt}'  mentions  the  fleece  to  weigh  about  21b&, 
;and  he  supposes  that  there  were  then  in  Ireland  four  millione 
of  sheep,  and  this  was  probably  about  the  time  of  the  act 
4igainst  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle.     It  is  said  Ireland 

*  Vide  page  236  and  following, 
t  In  1600,  £2,932,202.— Dr.  Davenant 
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prodnced  excellent  dotfaiqg  wod  inlheliMt  eenftiify,  hut  there 
are  only  three  ceuntiei  in  that  hingdein  thefc  now  fbnuihed 
any  qnanti^  of  that  kind:  itbearanoproportionto  the  quan- 
tity of  eoario  obth  eonanmed  in  Lreluid.  The.  Inah  fleece^ 
indeed  of  2nMb,  ia  now  donUof  or  even  triple  that  wej^ift. 

*<  It  appears  from  die  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ae  Iriah 
Parliament,  in  1784,  iq  inqnire  into  the  itate  of  the  manii- 
iMstorea,  that  sorted  wool  ia  neariy  aa  dear  again  in  Ireland 
as  in  England,  and  that  there  ia  not  soeh  proportion  in  the* 
prices  of  fleeoe  wooL  Wo  may  infer,  thmrdbre^  that  Irdand 
wanta  the  uselid  daaa  of  wodataplera,  who  pnrdiase  the  wool 
from  the  grower,  and  sort  it  into  diferent  qnalitiea  to  auit  the- 
different  manufiictiires.  Thoadvantage  of  tbia  ia  dbfiona,  Aat 
the  woolstaplers  can  afEorAto  sell  it  eheiyer,  and  the  wool 
will  be  better  prepared  fiir  the  purpose  wanted.'* 

The  remainder  of  Lord  Sheffield^ a  book  oonnata  of  answera 
to  evidence  given  by  manufikcturers  before  the  British  Parliai^ 
ment,  and  the  detaUs  respecting  the  produce  and  quality  of 
wool  of  His  Majesty's  flodi  of  Spanish  wooK 

**An  Address  to  the  Woollin  Manufacturbbs  of 
<*  Grbat  Britain,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Proposed 
Exportation  of  Wool  to  Ireiand,  and  suggesting  some 
hints  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  interest  of  both 
^  Kingdoms ;  to  which  are  added  some  Observations 
^  addressed  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  studded 
^<  Improvement  of  the  Quality  of  British  WooL  By 
**  Alexander  Williams,  Merchant     1800.'* 

In  contemplating  the  supposed  probability  of  a  removal 
of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  doth  from  this  country  Uk 
Ireland,  I  am  convinced,  that  for  centuries  to  come,  you  have 
but  little  reason  to  fear  any  material  injury  to  your  interests,, 
at  least  not  until  an  equilibrium  of  capital,  knowledge,  ex- 
perience,  and  enterprise  shafl  prevail  in  both  countries,  and  a 
removal  shall  take  place  of  all  the  advantages  of  this  mart 
over  every  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions.  The  art 
of  manufacturing  linen  cloth  is  easily  attained,  but  the 
different  process  in  that  of  woollens  requires  much  time,, 
labour,  and  attention  in  many  departments,  of  a  very  different 
description/' 
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Tbe  writer  llien  ent^s  into  cun8t(lora)il«  detail  with 
to  evidence  gUen  Wfore  tho  British  ParliamcDt, 
^rre&t  frar  that  by  allowinjt  the  fxportalion  of  wool  to 
it  would  find  its  way  to  other  countripe,  and  by  that 
uodemiint  the  woollen  manufacturt-s  of  England. 

Ilia  ob9er\'atioDi>  respecting  Oie  mcasureB  taken  by 
Agricultural  Societies,  fur  the  production  of  fine  wool,  wi 
t)y  the  importation  of  Spanish  sheep  by  his  Majesty,  boU  ori 
no  encouragcmttnt  fur  the  producUoD  of  fine  wool  in  tlil 
country,  or  in  any  highly  cultivated  kingdom,  where  it  iatbi 
interest  of  farmers  to  have  quantity  of  mutton,  which  mri 
deteriorate  the  ([uality  of  wool,  and  by  which  tbe  profit  hj 
weight  is  greater  than  from  the  fineness  of  hair. 

Mr.  WilliamB  says — "  Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  woti, 
it  may  not  be  amiiia  to  offer  §ome  observations  to  tbe  peruail 
of  agriculturists,  or  any  cither  society,  that  now  is,  or  may  be 
formed  for  the  encoiirugemcnt  of  importation,  or  for  tbe 
growth  of  an  article  of  so  much  consequence  to  our  tnaDofK- 
tures.  The  increase  of  qtiajttity  is  the  first  and  most  dearaUe 
object  to  obtain ;  for  as  to  qttalitif,  notwithstanding  the  ver; 
laudable  efforts  of  some  truly  patriotic  noblemen,  in  pursuing 
such  measures  as  they  think  most  likely  to  amend  the  breed 
of  sheep,  and  improve  their  fleece,  I  fear  their  labour  will 
not  so  fully  answer  the  end  expected  from  their  exertions; 
for  after  allotting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  British  wool  for  the 
customary  trade  and  consutDfilJon  oi  Great  Britain  and  Jti 
foreign  connectiooB,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce  it  imposoUe 
to  select  a  sufficient  quantity  of  line  wool  to  make  a  aipe  tat 
every  coat  of  fine  cloth  worn  in  this  country  ;  for  tbe  &ct  ii, 
and  let  them  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  so  long  as  En^isb- 
men  are  fond  of  fat  mutton,  they  must  not  espect  to  grow  fine 
wooL  That  this  observation  is  not  founded  on  bare  assertion, 
and  that  this  my  '  ipse  dixit'  may  come  to  proof,  I  would 
recommend  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  entered  into  various 
speculations  for  the  improvement  of  the  wools  of  this  country 
to  make  one  or  two  experiments. 

"  At  Wobum  there  ie  an  annual  sheep-shearing,  under  the 
patronage  and  sanction  of  his  Grace  of  Bedford.  Let  then  the 
fleeces  of  a  certain  number  of  sheep,  of  the  finest  hair,  be 
reserved  in  a  proper  place,  neither  too  moist  or  too  dry,  until 
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next  year.  Let  those  sheep  be  turned  into  grass  pastures,  or 
turnips,  clover,  or  other  artificial  food,  proper  for  the  fatting 
of  sheep;  let  the  same  sheep  be  sheared  in  the  next  year, 
and  let  all  judges  and  experienced  men  decide  whether  the 
hair  of  the  next  fleece  is  not  considerably  more  coarse  than 
the  wool  of  the  preceding  year.  Or  of  the  sheep  now  sheared 
let  a  part  be  turned  out  upon  downs  or  heath,  and  taken  due 
care  of  in  the  winter,  particularly  by  housing  them  at  night, 
with  as  little  artificial  food  as  can  possibly  be  dispensed  with, 
and  let  the  other  part  be  fed,  as  recommended  in  the  former 
experiment,  and  both  being  sheared  at  the  same  time  in  the 
next  year,  let  the  same  judges  decide  on  the  difference  of  the 
wool,  and  I  will  stake  my  reputation  that  the  texture  of  the 
bair  of  the  sheep  fed  on  grass  pasture  will  not  be  worth  so 
much,  by  several  shillings  per  tod,  as  the  wool  of  the  heath 
or  down  sheep. 

"  Tenacious  as  the  Spaniards  are  usually  esteemed  of  any 
matters  so  highly  interesting  to  them  as  their  breed  of  sheep, 
it  is  not  probable,  if  they  have  any  fears  of  England  ever 
producing  wools  as  fine  as  those  of  Spain,  they  would  have  ap- 
proved, even  of  a  present  to  Royalty,  of  ewes  and  rams.  No, 
gentlemen,  not  until  we  can  establish  their  mode  of  manage- 
ment are  we  likely  to  rival  them  in  the  quality  of  their  wool. 
This  circumstance  they  well  know,  and  smile  at  our  industry  on 
the  subject.  To  prove  or  disprove  this  theory,  let  us  examine 
the  texture  of  the  hair  of  the  sheep  of  the  South  Downs,  of 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  even  of  the  hills  and  heaths  of 
Ireland,  and  we  shall  find  a  portion  of  fine  wool,  while  the 
sheep  are  left  to  browse  over  their  own  sweet  and  natural 
pastures ;  but  when  removed  from  thence,  and  confined  to 
fields  of  rich  grass,  or  parks  of  narrow  extent,  the  hair  will 
degenerate,  and  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  seasons  become 
of  a  similar  texture  to  the  wool  of  the  surrounding  flocks. 

"  In  the  management  of  the  sheep  of  Spain,  the  tempera- 
ture of  climate  is  so  much  studied,  and  so  well  understood, 
that  as  the  winter  approaches,  the  flocks  are  moved  from  the 
mountains  in  the  north,  to  the  plains  of  Andalusia  and 
Estremadura  in  the  south-west  of  Spain,  when  the  ewes  drop 
their  lambs ;  and  in  the  spring,  after  the  autumnal  food  is 
exhausted,  the  sheep  are  marched  back  again  to  their  summer 
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range,  but  nearly  in  midway,  at  Segovia,  Burgos,  Vinassa. 
Sorias,  and  various  other  shearing  and  washing  places,  they 
are  stripped  of  their  fleece,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  of 
the  ewes,  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  extreme  cold, 
or  to  any  unusual  or  unexpected  temperature  of  the  weather. 
But  as  in  consequence  of  such  long  journeys  of  about  four 
hundred  miles  annually,  and  from  various  other  causes,  such 
as  foot-rot,  disease,  or  accident,  there  are  many  sheep  which 
cannot  proceed,  and  arc  left  at  either  end  of  their  accustomed 
pasture,  where  they  are  sheared,  and  it  is  well  known  that  so 
tenacious  are  some  of  the  proprietors  of  the  purity  of  thf 
fleece,  that  they  will  not  sufi^er  the  wools  of  those  of  an; 
other  sheep,  even  of  the  same  breed,  under  the  denomination 
of  stationary  sheep,  to  be  mixed  with  those  of  what  are  called 
the  itinerary  flock,  because  they  are  always  considered  of  a 
different  and  coarser  texture. 

"  The  young  lambs  accompany  the  flocks  on  their  route  fn-ra 
the  southward,  and  as  they  are  the  oftsjirinjr  of  the  fine  wdullou 
sheep,  it  is  very  natural  to  expect  that  their  wool  woiihl  a><' 
be  proportionally  fine ;  but  I  have  in  my  pt»ssessii»n  flaiiiu- 
made  of  the  lambs'  wool  of  Spain,  which,  though  spun  and  w^vr 
by  one  of  the  best  makers,  is  coarse  and  harsh  wlicn  co:i".- 
pared  with  the  flannels  made  of  fine  English  wool ;  >tiri  iiiir- 
so  when  ])ut  in  comparison  with  the  lambs'  wool  tlauiiil  v." 
Wales.  These  two  circumstances,  combined  with  wl.at  I 
have  already  observed  on  the  subj(»ct  of  the  manairomo!i!  '■■ 
the  Spanish  sheep,  will,  I  trust,  justify  my  former  rcnurk. 
that  the  quality  of  the  hair  must  depend  on  very  diti'oriiit 
kind  of  treatment  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  Enirlishiiu-Ti  *■ 
accomplish,  especially  when  they  depend  more  on  the  t^'<-- 
than  on  the  fleece  for  the  profit  of  their  farms." 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  give  a  more  particular  detail «: 
the  history  and  manairement  of  sheep  in  Spain,  extracti'd  tV-:. 
Bourgoing's  ''  .Modern  State  of  Sjiain  f  and  tluiuirh  it  m..;. 
appear  premature,  and  out  of  the  proj)er  date,  to  trivc  alsiKi'. 
account  of  the  treatment  of  sheep  in  (iermany,  tlu*  siil»i»v:  > 
so  connected  >\ith  the  management  of  sheep  in  S])ain,  and  tl- 
exertions  which  at  this  time  were  making  to  ])roduce  fine  wv- 
in  Kntrland,  that  extracts  will  be  added  from  "*  Swinlnir;.«'' 
Travels  in  the  Two    Sicilies,"  ^*  Briirht's   Travels   in  llu> 
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gary,**  and  <*  Jacob's  Travels  in  Germany,"  gMng  much 
information  respecting  wool  and  the  wooUen  manufactures 
of  those  countries ;  to  which  is  also  added  an  account  of  the 
introduction  of  Sheep  into  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
quality  of  wool  and  the  sheep  in  this  colony,  being  an  extract 
from  the  Quarterly  Review. 


VOL.    I. 


CHAPTER    VIII 
FROM  1788  TO  1803. 


Sbepp — Their  MsDagement — Wool — Bourgning'i  Moilem  Staw  of  SfikSii— TW 
Managt-ment  of  Sheep  in  S|«iii — The  Woollen  Maiiiifiu*ii««  of  Spmn — 9a1»- 
bume's  Travels  in  the  Ti™  Sicilies — Briefs  Trarek  id  Lower  iluufNT— 
Jacob's  Tisvela  in  Gernuui}'  and  Holland — MotgeliD   nociit — Find*  <f 

GiKirgc  III Samples  of  Ihe  Wool  sent  bj  Sir  Joieph  Banks  to  Mr.  lU^ 

land — Repon  tLereon — Diilribution  of  Merino  Sheep  from  the  Bajri 
Flock— PubUc  Sale  of  Sheep— Pwli  and  Obsenatiom  on  floo  WogOed 
Sheep,  bj  Dr.  Pan? — l^rd  Someryille  on  Sheep  and  Wool — liiliiiiliiilfaw 
and  ProgTcn  uf  line  woolled  She^p  in  Nee  South  Waloii  bj  JoliB  Hat 
Arthur — Number  of  She4^  id  Net*  South  Wales. 

"Modern  State  of  Spain,  by  J.  F.  BovROotNa,  late 
*'  Minister  from  France  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  1807." 
'  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  number  of  wandering  sbcop  in 
Spain  exceeded  seven  milliona.  Under  Philip  III.,  their 
number  fell  to  two  millions  and  a.  half.  U^tarcz,  who  lii^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  computes  them  at  four 
nuUions.  The  general  opinion  at  present  is,  that  they  do  not 
exceed  five  millions.  If  we  add  to  these,  eight  milEons  cf 
these  animals  always  stationary,  we  shall  have  an  aggrcglle 
of  thirteen  millions  of  sheep. 

ExroBTATioH  n  1792. 
From  Bilboa  to  EoKlaod,        16,176  Bogs,  200  to  250  Dm.  cmL 
"■   "     "  6,180        DiUo. 

Ditto. 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


France, 
Ostend, 
Hambui^ 


654 


I 


From  St.  Andero  to  London, 
Ditto,         Bristol, 
Ditto,         AmBterdam, 
Ditto,         Rouen, 


2,634  Ditto. 

2,314  Ditto. 

1,909  Ditto. 

1,200  Ditto. 


-23^3  lagt. 


Wool  exported  from  Bilboa  and  St.  Andeio,     ...     31,609 
Wool  exported  from  Seville,  4,500 


Total,    36,109  b^ 
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^^  Two  of  the  greatest  ministers  in  Spain  during  the  present 
century,  Campillo,  under  Philip  V.,  and  La  Ensenada,  under 
Ferdinand  VI.,  considered  the  immense  exportation  of  their 
wool  as  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry, because  the  nations  whowere  the  original  purchasers, 
sent  it  back  manufactured,  and  resold  it  at  an  exorbitant 
advance  in  price,  and  because  the  wools  of  a  coarser  quality, 
which  remained  in  Spain,  were  manufactured  there  at  a  great 
expense. 

*^  For  a  long  period,  all  the  common  wool  has  been  worked 
up  into  cloth  for  uniforms  for  the  troops,  and  the  dress  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  the  exportation  of  it  is 
prohibited :  the  greatest  part  of  the  sheep  which  produce  it 
are  black,  consequently  the  cloth  is  of  that  colour  ;  hence  the 
great  quantity  of  brown  mantles  is  accounted  for. 

"  There  is  also  wool  of  a  second  quality,  like  that  of  Va- 
lencia, the  exportation  of  which  is  not  prohibited.  This  is 
for  the  most  part  made  into  cloth,  in  the  province  which  pro- 
duces it  As  to  the  finer  wools,  they  are  employed  in  several 
provinces  in  Spain,  and  particularly  in  the  manufactory  of 
Guadalaxara.  Cardinal  Alberoni,  in  the  year  1718,  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  establishment.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
III.,  the  manufactory  of  St  Fernando  was  removed  to 
Guadalaxara,  where  nothing  but  superfine  cloth  has  been 
made.  Since  that  period  various  manufactories  of  fine  cloth 
have  been  established  at  Guadalaxara.  In  1783  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  complete  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Europe :  within  its  walls  was  every  requisite  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloths,  while  the  tools  and  implements  used  in  the 
works  were  all  made  upon  the  spot 

There  were  24  looms  for  cloth  of  the  first  quality,  called 

St.  Fernando  cloth. 
100  looms,  second  cloth. 
606  looms,  serges. 

These  looms  were  contained  in  two  buildings,  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  3825  persons,  all  paid  by  the  king.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  far  greater  number,  scattered  throughout  La 
Mancha  and  Castile,  who  are  occupied  in  spinning  wool  for 

Guadalaxara. 

z2 


1 


'<m| 
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orles  IV.,  wbo  visited  Guadalaxara  iu  \~'J\,  fou 
liOG  looms  for  line  clotli. 
aSO  looms  for  serges. 
y  employed  24,000  persous,   and   manufactured   to  \ 
luil  wnount  of  thirtocii  to  fourteen  million  rials,  on" 

),000.      ClothB  of  most  beautiful  colour,   but  

t  of  quality,  arc  sold  for  eigUty-four  riidit  prr  yari^ 
;  finest  St.  Fernando  ut  ninety-four,  tbtit  of  Itribut^ 
ie*ciity-f'iur,  and  eergea  at  thirteen. 
■  In  1796  the  maiuifncturice  of  Guadalaxara,  and  those  of 
ihuega,  Bitunlo  nbuut  four  leagues  distant.  poaBcsBing  4O0 
for  6nc  cloth,  were  in  a  ftourishinj;  condition  :  thcyaiJil 
ii.         Irid  9,000  to  10,000  pieces  per  month.  ^^m 

—  oL-govia,  in  Iho  gulden  age  of  that  city,  ^^H 

Had  600  looms.  '^H 

•-—  In  IB37  250  looms.  ^^^ 

In  1748  365  looma. 
vUch  employed  4300  peraoni,  and  consumed  more  dtatt 
60,000  arobaa  of  unwashed  wool.      In  1785  they  mannbc- 
tured  4000  pieces. 

**  The  duties  on  exportation  of  wool  in  Spain  produced  id 

1771  twenty  millions   of    rials,   and  in    1769    twenty-dgbt 

millions  of  rials.     Let  us  Gz  the  exportation  of  wool 

Front  Bilboaat  22,000  bales. 

St.  Aodero  8,000    „ 

Seville  ...  4,500    „ 

Total ...  34,500  „ 
And  supposing  each  bale  to  weigh  only  2001hs.,  the  amonnt 
wiU  be  6,900,0001bs.,  at  ten  rials  per  lb„  and  this  gives  an 
aggregate  of  69,000,000  rials,  equal  to  £621,000  eterling. 
In  this  calculation  everything  is  taken  at  the  lowest  rate,  par- 
ticularly the  price  of  the  wool;  for  in  1792  the  Buperfine 
Leonesa  was  at  1886,  and  the  common  wool  at  1150  rials 
per  quintal;  consequently  more  than  eighteen  rials  per  lb.  fw 
the  first  sort,  and  upwards  of  eleven  rials  for  the  latter:  tbere 
is  no  exaggeration,  therefore,  in  estimating  at  eighty  milUont 
of  rials,  the  sum  Spmn  gains  every  year  by  the  sale  of  wool" 

"  On  the  Sheep  of  Spain Before  leaving  Se^rii,  I 

am  anxious  to  conclude  my  observations  respecting  the  ilieep 
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of  Spain.  In  the  mountains  adjoining  the  city,  a  great  part 
of  the  wandering  flocks  pasture  during  the  summer  season. 
They  are  seen  descending  in  the  month  of  October,  along 
with  the  flocks  of  the  ancient  Numantia  (Soria),  quitting  those 
which  separate  the  two  Castiles,  and  after  passing  through 
New  Castile,  dispersing  themselves  in  the  plains  of  Estrema- 
dura  and  Andalusia.  Those  which  are  nearer  the  Sierra 
Morena,  pass  the  winter  there ;  the  length  of  their  journeys 
is  proportioned  to  the  kind  of  pasture  they  obtain.  They 
travel  in  flocks  of  1000  or  1200,  under  the  guidance  of  two 
shepherds;  the  chief  shepherd  is  called  the  mayoral,  the 
other  the  zagal.  When  arrived  at  their  destinations,  they  are 
distributed  among  the  various  pasturages  assigned  to  them. 
They  proceed  on  their  route  again  in  May,  and  whether  from 
custom  or  instinct,  they  travel  onward  to  the  climate  best 
adapted  for  them  at  that  season.  The  uneasiness  they  seem 
to  feel  indicates  to  their  guides  any  necessity  for  change  of 
situation. 

"  Each  flock,  called  a  Cavana,  belongs  to  one  master,  and 
the  whole  produce  of  the  wool  of  these  flocks  is  called  jnla. 
The  Cavaiias  bear  the  names  of  their  proprietors.  The 
most  numerous  are  those  of  Bejar  and  Nigretti,  each  of 
which  consists  of  60,000  sheep.  That  of  the  Escurial,  the 
most  famous,  has  50,000.  Prejudice  or  custom  makes  the 
wool  of  certain  Cavaiias  more  sought  after  than  others.  At 
Guadalaxara,  for  instance,  they  employ  no  wool  but  that 
of  Nigretti,  the  Escurial,  and  the  Chartreuse  of  Paular.  Be- 
sides the  Jibove  there  are  the  Cavanas  of  the  Marquis 
d'lranda,  of  the  Marquis  of  Pentes,  of  Manuel  de  Balbuena, 
and  of  Count  San  Rafael.  Of  all  these  various  Cavanas, 
those  of  Paular  are  supposed  to  yield  the  finest  wool  in  all 
Spain,  and  the  Ni<irretti  sheep  are  remarkable  for  strength, 
and  the  quantity  of  their  wool." 

"  SHEARiN(i  THE  SiiEEP Upou  the  Tctum  of  the  wan- 
dering sheep,  towards  the  month  of  May,  the  shearing  is 
eomnienoed — an  operation  of  great  magnitude  in  Spain, 
because  performed  on  a  large  scale,  in  vast  buildings  called 
Esquileos,  arransred  so  as  to  receive  whole  flocks  of  40  to  .00, 
and  even  00,000  sheep.  The  harvest  and  vintage  have 
nothinu'  so  solemn  in  their  celebration :  it  is  a  time  of  festivity 
for  the  jjroprietors,  a?  well  as  for  the  workmen.     The  latter 
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ere  divided  into  certain  classes,  attd  to  each  a  difiereiit  bnuidi 
of  the  operatioB  is  allotted.  125  persons  arc  found  r^iamle 
to  shear  1000  sheep.  Every  animal  yields  wool  of  lhr*T 
kinds,  finer  or  coarser,  according  to  the  part  of  the  bwdj 
from  which  it  is  taken. 

"  When  the  shearing  is  finished,  the  produce  la  collected 
in  bales,  and  carried  either  to  the  gea-purt  towna  for  expor* 
tation,  without  any  other  operation,  or  to  certain  placcB 
denominated  washing  sttitions,  in  the  cnvirona  of  Seirorii, 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  Gaetile.  In  general  about  10,000 
quintals  of  wool  arc  washed  in  the  single  station  of  Ortijoia, 
three  leagues  iTom  St.  Tldefonso,  which  forma  a  kiiid  uf  vau 
basin,  the  inner  margins  of  which  arc  gently  ttlopiug  i 
dows,  exposed  to  the  sun  in  every  direction, 

"  The  wool  is  brought  here  in  the  slate  in  which  it  ia  ti 
from  the  sheep,  being  in  clotted  tufts  or  Bocks.  Id  tliis  fi 
they  give  it  to  the  apartadores,  who  divide  it  into  three  p«r- 
tiona,  of  di&rent  qualities ;  and  bo  •ccuitomed  u«  dicj  to 
this  bunness,  that  at  the  first  glance  they  know  to  what  pwt 
of  the  animal  the  flock  of  wool  belong  which  first  present! 
it»el£  The  three  qualities  of  the  wool  bnng  thus  separated, 
they  are  spread  upon  wooden  hurdles ;  they  are  then  scattered 
abroad  and  beaten,  in  order  to  clear  them  from  the  dust  and 
filth  which  adhere  to  them,  and  are  afterwards  carried  to  the 
washing  places. 

"  From  two  large  stopcocks,  fitted  into  an  immense  canl- 
dron,  boiling  water  &lls  into  three  square  pits,  three  or  fbor 
feet  deep  ;  diree  men  are  then  employed  to  stir  the  wotd  in 
every  direction ;  each  kind  of  wool  is  washed  separately,  and 
requires  water  more  or  less  hot,  according  to  the  fineness  of 
its  quality.  When  this  operation  ia  finished,  the  wool  is  agaii 
spread  out  upon  hurdles,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
filthy  parts,  which  the  water  has  begun  to  dissoWe ;  those 
which  are  clotted  with  dirt,  and  unfit  for  use,  are  detached 
with  the  hand  and  lud  aside,  and  the  produce  converted  into  a 
fiind  for  the  benefit  of  departed  souls ;  for  in  Spain,  religkn 
is  introduced  into  all  the  minutiK  of  social  life. 

"  The  hurdles  are  afterwards  placed  between  the  wells  and 
a  narrow  aqueduct  through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  flows. 
A  man  at  the  head  of  this  water-course  receives  the  wool,  and 
throws  it  in  ;  it  is  then  taken  b;  five  men  ranged  one  by  one 
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below  him,  who  successively  tread  upon  it,  and  transmit  it 
from  one  to  the  other.  Lower  down  are  other  workmen, 
who  also  stop  it  as  it  passes  and  throw  it  on  a  stone  shelf, 
where  they  wring  it:  and  below  this  is  a  small  drain:  a  grating 
is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  this  drain,  to  prevent  any  part  of 
the  wool  from  being  carried  off  by  the  current.  When  the 
wool  is  well  wrung,  it  is  spread  upon  the  sloping  meadows  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  four  days, 
in  order  to  dry  it  completely.  When  well  dried,  it  is  put  into 
large  sacks,  on  which  are  two  marks,  one  indicating  the 
quality  of  the  wool,  and  the  other  the  name  of  the  flock  which 
produced  it.  In  this  state  it  is  exported,  so  that  when  we  see 
the  bales  of  Spanish  wool  in  any  part  of  Europe,  we  may  thus 
ascertain  the  quality  and  the  place  from  which  it  came." 

"  Neapolitan  Wools.     Travels  in  the  Two  Sici- 
**  LIES.     By  Henry  Swinburne.    1783." 

**  Plains  of  Puglia. — Foggia. — In  the  centre  of  the 
plains  Foggia  stands.  I  find  little  mention  of  this  place  before 
the  coming  of  the  Suabians.  A  General  of  the  King  of 
Hungary  abandoned  it  in  1350  to  his  soldiers,  who  found  in  it 
immense  booty,  as  Foggia  was  at  that  time  the  most  opulent 
place  in  Puglia.  Its  consequence,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  has  been,  and  still  is,  owing  to  its  being  a  staple  for 
com  and  wool,  and  to  a  tax,  or  register-office,  known  by  the 
name  of  Tribunate  della  dogana  della  mena  delle  pecore  di 
Puglia,  L  e.  '  The  Custom-house  for  the  toll  of  sheep  that 
pass  to  and  from  Puglia.'  It  is  managed  by  a  Governor, 
Auditor,  and  two  Advocates,  and  has  the  distribution  of  a 
fixed  assessment  upon  all  sheep  that  descend  in  autumn  from 
the  mountains  of  Abruzzo,  into  the  warm  plains  of  Puglia, 
where  they  yean,  and  in  May  return  to  the  high  country. 

"  We  have  the  authority  of  Varro  and  others  for  ascribing 
the  invention  of  this  duty  to  the  ancient  Romans,  who,  on 
subduing  the  Italian  States,  were  wont  to  allot  their  improved 
land  to  colonies  of  their  own  citizens,  while  they  left  the 
original  possessors  the  use  of  the  waste  and  less  cultivated 
tracts,  under  tlie  obligation  of  paying  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
of  the  corn  land,  and  a  fifth  of  all  other  fruits.  Breeders  of 
cattle  were  to  compound  with  the  censors,  who,  every  year 
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hung  ont  a  tlUe  of  the  conftitioaa  on  which  they  proposed  v 
lone  ont  Uu  pnbUc  pastures.  A  list  of  ^e  sheep  intended  M 
ba  aent  to  gwe  thereon  was  given  in,  and  a  proper  allotmrBl 
of  land  MBgnod,  according  to  the  number  and  the  goodncn 
of  the  putunge :  this  was  called  ScriptuariuB  Ager.  In 
later  tbnea  the  Smperors  appropriated  all  such  common  landi 
to  tlieiiiidTM,  and  caused  them  to  be  considered  se  iitat 
pannliar  nqralties.  Vfurro  says  sheep  were  driven  out  of 
ApnUa  into  Samnium  before  summer,  and  on  their  passage 
were  oUiged  to  be  declared  forfeited  to  the  publico  Ifc^ 
gaAerfroB  Odofi-edus,  of  Beneventum,  a  writer  of  the 4'"' 
teentb  oentory,  that  this  duty  was  not  lost  in  that  age ;  ] 
tte  two  fidlowtng  ones  the  passage  seems  to  bare  h 
free,  and  the  pastures  of  Puglui  open  without  fee  to  a 
ifaqtberda  that  were  to  bring  down  their  flocks. 

**  Alphonsu  the  First,  foreseeing  an  immense  access 
the  royal  rerenue  from  the  proper  msnagenieiit  of  m^  c^ 
torn,  W  at  the  same  time  being  dewrous  of  SToiding  em; 
ahadow  of  coercive  legislation  and  tyranny  in  the  establiAhment 
of  them,  deputed  Fraotua  de  Montubler  to  treat  with  the 
graziers  and  aheep-maaters  of  Abruzzo,  and  the  land-ownen 
of  Puglia.  This  intelligent  minister  disposed  the  minds  of 
those  he  had  to  deal  with  so  faTOurably,  that  he  brought  them 
to  terms  of  great  advantage  to  the  Crown,  and  present  profit 
to  themselves.  The  King  engaged  to  supply  the  breeders 
with  a  fine  new  race  of  sheep  imported  from  Spain,*  to  pro- 
vide winter  pasturage  for  seven  months,  and  a  convenient 
road,  called  Tratturo,  sixty  paces  wide,  for  the  passing  and 
re-passing  of  the  flocks,  freedom  from  all  road-tolls  and  other 
dues,  guards  and  protection  from  all  assaults  and  disturhances, 
and  materials  for  their  huts  and  folds  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  on  credit.  He  bound  himself  to  compel  all  barons  and 
bodies  corporate  on  the  route  to  funish  herbage  for  the  sheep 
during  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  compound  moderately  for  aD 
demands  at  bars  and  bridges. 

•  It  ii  ifflrmcd,  !a  the  annoUlian  on  Delicio  Tkreotlnc,  tint  tb*;  were  pm^ 
gkled  from  tome  ■beep  tent  !>■  prcient  bj  Eilmrd.  of  Enj^u]d,ta  John,  nf  Am- 
t;on.  [Upio  uj'i,  Edirard  Ihc  Fourth  wu  bluned  bj  the  nation  for  |^<iDR  >*aj 
•hcep,  and  thercbj  improving  the  %Bnidi  wool,  to  the  detrimeat  of  tbe  Eof^ift 
■alcK  -,  but  Pdward  the  Fourth  icisned  after  the  death  of  Aipbonnii,  and  iberefnn 
It  !■  liLclj  thai  Editard  ike  Third  wai  the  doaur,  w  be  wm  a  coatempumy  and  in 
Inguc  witli  John  Hie  FirM  uf  Atiapin. 
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**  The  Crown  not  being  possessed  of  a  sufficient  range  of 
pasture  for  the  flocks  expected  down  from  Abruzzo,  Montu- 
bier  purchased  of  the  Pu^lian  proprietors  as  much  more  as 
was  deemed  adequate  to  the  purpose :  the  purchase,  or  rather 
perpetual  lease,  was  only  made  for  seven  months  in  the  year, 
during  which  time  no  other  sheep  or  cattle  are  allowed  to  feed 
in  the  plains ;  and  in  case  of  failure  of  herbage,  the  Crown 
resented  a  power  of  compelling  all  subjects  to  let  a  lease  of 
Buch  grass  lands  as  might  be  wanted  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
and  to  abide  by  the  valuation  of  its  officers.  The  ancient 
owners  still  continue  absolute  masters  of  the  soil,  and  may 
dispose  of  the  summer  herbage  as  they  think  proper,  and  at 
all  times  turn  swine  into  the  woodlands.  For  all  these  leased 
grounds  the  King  agreed  to  pay  for  ever  thirteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twelve  ducats  a  year,  to  stand  all  risks  and 
losses,  and  to  defray  all  expenses  attending  the  collection, 
which  was  computed  at  about  fourteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  ducats  more.  These  royal  pastures  are 
bounded  by  stones,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Tavoliere. 
The  extent,  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth, 
divided  into  twenty-three  old  lots,  and  twenty  new  ones,  capa- 
ble in  all  of  feeding  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  sheep. 

"  In  return  for  all  these  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
the  shepherds  of  Abruzzo  bound  themselves  for  ever  to  descend 
from  the  mountains  every  year  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction, 
parcelling  power,  and  penalties  pronounced  by  the  Dogana, 
and  to  pay  for  every  five  score  sheep  the  sum  of  eight  Vene- 
tian crowns.  The  Crown  has  since,  by  a  stretch  of  preroga- 
tive, raised  the  duty  twice,  once  in  1556,  to  twelve  crowns, 
and  a  second  time,  in  1709,  to  thirteen  ducats  and  twenty 
grains.  The  allotments  for  each  lot  were  to  be  declared  in 
November,  and  no  agreement  to  be  of  a  longer  term  than  one 
season.  The  shepherds  were  to  provide  themselves  with  every 
necessary,  and  not  to  have  a  power  of  selling  any  wool,  lambs, 
cheese,  or  other  commodity  jiroduced  during  their  winter 
residence,  in  any  fair  but  that  of  Foggia,  where  they  were  to 
be  (lejiosited  in  the  royal  magazines,  and  not  touched  without 
a  permit.  By  way  of  coni])ensation,  no  wools  in  the  kingdoni 
were  to  be  sutfered  to  be   l)rouj.dit  to  market  till   those  at 
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•fete  vended,  the  duties  puid,  and  tin-  tribunal  eatufiri 
s  demands. 
'   l  bis  Dogoiia  is  one  of  the  richest  miaea  of  wollh  it- 
iir  to  the  Crown  of  Naples,  and  with  proper  mooobit. 
Iile  of  great  increase,  provided  no  epidemical  tliisl«iBp(( 
the  flacks.     Its  advantages  were  so  well  known  '■ 
».  when  Lewis  and  Ferdinand  made  a   partition  of  l*« 
uni,   that  it  waa   agreed  to  halve  the   profila  hclwro 
:  BoH  when  the  French  attempted  to  evade  this  conlr»rt 
the  sheep  and  cattle  at  San  Severo,  before  thrj 
ne  usual  place  of  enregiatering.  the  Spaniardii  t)i<H^ 
elves  justiGahle  in  attacking  the  French  t-u-^tWren, 
1  aispcrsing  both  collectors  and  Bocka.     Soon  aUtt  iii  in- 
tution,  the  Dogana  cleared  72,000  ducats.     In   1536  oM 
ttllUon   forty-eight   thousand  three  hundred   «»»!   ninetT-vi 
■  ilicep,  and  fourteen  thousand  four  hundrctl  ciUtUs  produced 
72,214  ducats.     In  1680  the  profit  was  ISS.SCS  ducsta,     ' 
in  IT 00  it   amounted  to  272,077   ducats,   and    in    1730   la 
235,072.     At  present  the  net  profit  arising  to  the  King  from 
the  letting  of  thfi  pastures  is  about  40,000  ducats,  but,  with 
duties  on  wool,  tallow,  &c.,  amount  to  400,000  ducats    Com- 
petent judges  assure  me,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  ntatlf 
to  raise  it  to  half  a  million  of  ducats. 

Tabanto. — "  Standing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cerraro. » 
small  brook  of  whitish  water  that  falls  into  the  bay  of  tie 
Mare  Piccolo,  at  the  north-cast  corner,  believed  by  mm 
authors  to  be  the  Galesus ;  and  endeavouring  to  satisfy  anxS 
that  I  was  actually  standing  on  the  banks  of  so  celebrated  » 
river,"  an  aged  shepherd  came  up  with  his  flock,  and  frwlj 
entered  into  conversation.  I  was  glad  of  an  oppurtunitr  ^ 
learning  some  particulars  concerning  the  Tarentine  shn^ 
and  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  no  white  ones  wouU 
now  live  in  those  pastures,  because  they  soon  would  poisos 
themselves  with  the  leaves  of  the  furaolo,  (a  species  of  hvpf- 
ricum  crispum,  or  St.  John's  wort  of  Linnieus's  jwlyatlelphii 
polyandria,)  though  black  sheep  may  browse  upon   ii  witli 

•  "  Tu  canii  uiDbmii  *ubier  pineta  Galesi, 
Thjrnin  et  aUrilu  Daphoia  u-undinibui." — VtftciL,  Ectoc 
'  Thou  wngcM  under  the  piop  groxei  of  thwlj  Gdftui,  the  Ioxm  of  Tkj^ 
Mid  Dipluui  on  tbj  (inogih  neit.' 
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safety.  For  this  reason  it  is  said,  no  white  sheep  can  be  seen 
in  the  flocks,  and  no  wool  but  of  a  black,  or  dark  brown 
colour.  The  old  man  smiled  at  my  questions,  and  pointing  to 
many  white  ewes  in  his  stock,  answered,  ^  That  it  was  not  in 
consequence  of  its  colour,  but  of  its  species,  that  the  animal 
BuflTered  from  those  noxious  herbs.'  The  pecore  gentiliy  or 
delicate  race  of  sheep,  are  so  much  more  liable  to  perish  by 
these  and  other  accidents  than  the  pecore  mescie^  or  carfagne^ 
(a  wilder  and  coarser  breed,)  that  the  former  kind  is  almost 
destroyed. 

**  To  explain  this  matter  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  I 
should  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  and  recapitulate  what  we 
read  of  the  flocks  of  the  ancient  Tarentines ;  the  attempts  made 
in  latter  times  to  revive  the  credit  of  the  Puglian  wools,  with 
the  causes  which  have  defeated  the  intention,  and  rendered  the 
scheme  abortive.  Columella  informs  us,  that  the  Tarentines 
crossed  their  delicate  breed  with  fierce  foreign  rams  of  a 
beautiful  tawny  colour,  and  tliat  the  floece  of  their  lambs  had 
the  strong  glossy  hue  of  the  sire,  with  the  downy  silkiness  of 
the  dam.  To  increase  this  lustre  and  softness,  they  used  to 
buckle  round  the  sheep  a  sort  of  leathern  coat,  which  they 
took  oflf  occasionally,  lest  the  beast  should  suffer  from  exces- 
sive heat ;  then  bathed  and  soaked  the  wool  in  wine  and  oil, 
till  it  was  quite  saturated  with  the  rich  fomentation.  Before 
shearing  time,  the  sbecj)  were  washed  in  the  Galesus,*  and  at 
all  seasons  penned  up  in  clean  folds,  and  kept  free  from  filth. 
They  were  never  led  out  to  feed  till  the  sun  had  dried  up  the 
dew,  as  the  spirting  of  the  drops  from  the  grass  was  apt  to 
give  them  sore  eyes.  This  process,  and  the  silence  of  the 
ancients  concerning  any  particular  whiteness  in  the  wool  of 
Tarentum,  i)rove  how  much  Sannazar  and  the  other  moderns 
have  confounded  times  and  ideas,  in  praising  it  merely  for 
its  milkv  hue ;  for  the  darkness  of  colour  was  bv  no  means  a 
hindrance  to  the  imbibition  of  a  deep  purple  dye,  which  was 
the  tint  most  esteemed  by  the  Tarentines. 

•   *'Naniqiir  sub  Cllhalia*  nu'iiiini  iiuMurribu>  ultis, 

(jiui  i)i;;rr  huiiu'otat  tlavcntia  cuitu  Cf:il«.'>iis, 

('«»rv<'iuiii  >i(li>.sL*  wiHMij."  Viiiviii.,  Ki  i.ot;.  IV. 

*  F»»r   I  rt'int'inbrr  t»i  bav<*  "ii'eii  tho  aprti  C'orw'iu*,  iitar  thi:  Iuft)   Iu\\«m-s  «»f 
(hbalin,  whiTc  dark  (iale&us  waters  iIjc  >tlh)\v  fioltU.' 
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(Be  fall  of  Rome,  a  long  train  of  wara  nwi  A* 

pt  deprived  tbia  country  of  all  its  arqiiiretl  ailvnntagHi. 

Ih  operated  so  direfully  upon  its  climate  nnd  prudnctii^ 

to  vitiale  those  it  held  of  the  bounty  of  nature.     VTia 

B  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  manufacturca  were  dulnmi 

le  prime  commodities,   of  course,  lost  tbeir   value,  W  i 

ceased  to  he  worth  the  shepherd's  while,  even  liud  thr  nor 

rta  of  his  calling  being  h,"'"'"^  ('-wn  tn   him,   to  tiikf*!? 

paina  in  preserving  a  purity  ol  i        1,  or  delicacy  of  coTrtiv 

in  his  breed  of  sheep :  these  pen-   tJons  had  no  lonftTM] 

admirers  or  chapmen,  and,  consi      ently,  tfac  race  f  err  mm 

degenerated. 

"  Frederick,  of  Suabia,  took  so  (  steps  towards  relrirtiil 
this  branch  of  traffic ;  but  the  mi  rtunes  of  his  family  re* 
dered  all  these  prospects  visioni  The  introdurtion  of  ik 

silk  wonn  from  the  East,  by  'Roger,  proTcd  a  Eriil 

check  to  the  demand  for  Gne  wool ;  and  the  heavy  load  W 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  commodity  by  the  Angevine  prioR) 
after  they  had  lost  Sicily,  completed  the  destruction  of  d« 
finer  breed.  On  account  of  their  tender  constitution,  tig 
required  expensive  housing,  and  constant  attendance,  to  nub 
thcra  turn  to  profit,  and  therefore  the  Puglian  shepherds,  bang 
from  indigence  unable  to  procure  such  conveniences,  aban- 
doned the  dehcale  race,  and  attached  themselves  to  a  rowhw 
variety,  which  are  generally  black  or  brown,  hardy,  ant!  iblr 
to  feed  with  impunity  on  many  plants  and  species  of  gnA 
that  blind  and  weaken,  if  not  poison,  Ihc  pecore  gentUi. 

"  The  breed  was  so  debased  in  the  fifteenth  century,  •■i 
the  farmers  reduced  to  such  misery,  that  Joan  IL  e^ot 
rather  to  remit  the  taxes  laid  upon  wool  by  her  brother,  thtt 
attempt  any  method  of  amelioration,  for  which  she  wutf^ 
both  skill  and  steadiness. 

"  Alphonsus  I.,  who  had  greater  views,  and  was  blest  «illi 
more  peace  than  his  predecessor,  resolved  to  procure  for  ha 
Neapolitan  dominions  some  of  the  substantial  advanlurt 
which  his  kingdom  of  Arragon  had  experienced  from  aa  im- 
proved breed  of  sheep,  sent  as  a  present  to  one  of  his  sntv*- 
tora  from  a  king  of  England.  To  obtain  this  end,  he  cau^l 
a  great  number  of  ewes  and  rams,  the  progeny  of  that* 
English  sheep,  to  be  transported  into  Puglia.     Ferdioaiid  U 
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:*:  sinbitious  of  supporting  his  father's  system,  encouraged  the 
r?  woollen  manufacture,  by  inviting  workmen  from  all  foreign 
: '  parts,  where  the  trade  flourished ;  but  the  duties  imposed  by 
^  those  two  kings  produced  ultimately  very  pernicious  effects, 
^  for  they  lay  heavy  upon  the  poorer  class  of  farmers,  and  the 
^  sale  of  wool  was  not  sufficient  to  indemnify  them  for  losses 
■^  SDBtained  by  bad  years  and  accidents.     The  oppression  of 

-  needy  and  ignorant  viceroys,  who  were  obliged  to  anticipate 
and  mortgage  every  revenue  to  supply  the  continued  demands 
of  the  Spanish  ministry,  increased  the  evil  to  such  a  height, 
tbat  at  last  the  white  breed  was  entirely  forsaken ;  and  at  this 
day  the  number  of  pecore  gentili  is  extremely  inconsiderable 

-  within  the  district  of  Taranto.  Very  little  nicety  is  now  ob- 
served in  the  choice  of  rams,  or  in  proper  crosses,  by  which 
means  the  wool  is  not  so  fine  as  it  might  be,  though  it  be  still 
of  a  good  quality.  Better  management  and  emplojrment  of 
the  raw  materials  at  home,  might  create  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  wealth  for  the  state.  The  flesh  of  the  pecore  gentili  is 
more  flabby,  stringy,  tasteless,  and,  therefore,  cheaper  than 
that  of  the  mescie ;  and  there  is  a  penalty  upon  any  butcher 
that  shall  pass  off  the  mutton  of  the  former  for  that  of  the 
latter." 

"  Travels  in  Lower  Hungary.     By  Robert  Bright, 
"M.D.     1818." 

"  Moravia  ranks  highest  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods,  and  in  this  province  twenty-six  towns  principally  are 
distinsruished.  The  number  of  workmen  amounts  to  140,000 
or  150,000,  and  the  produce  is  about  252,000  pieces  of  fine 
and  common  cloths  and  woollen  stuffs,  besides  10,000  ells  of 
coarse  woollens  for  peasants,  and  1,000  pieces  of  blanketing 
and  other  articles. 

"  Bohemia. — This  manufacture  occupies  above  88,000  per- 
sons, who  prepare — 

123,797  pieces  of  cloth, 
66,448  pieces  of  woollen  stuffs, 
60,000  doz.  of  stockings. 

"  At  Linz,  in  the  province  over  the  Enns,  is  situated  the 
largest  woollen  manufacturing  place  in  Germany ;  it  employs 
25,000  hands  in  making  cloths,  woollen  stuffs,  and  carpets. 
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lir  towns  at  Jiie/its,  Otirait,  fVtijjtladt,  luid  ff^- 

ustrinn  Silesia,  yield  nearly  60,000  ptecKM  annual^. 

jYince  under  the  Enna  has  also  considerable  wooUei 

orifs.   Sti/ria,  Carmthia,  Uunffary,  Trantylrania,  and 

■III  arc  much  lesa  productive,  making  chiefly  the  ciMTBed 

for  the  use  of  the  lower  orders  and  peasantry.   In  all  tif 

!nt  branches  of  this  trade,  it  is  computed  tkil  6O0,DM 

rian  subjects  find  cmployraei  t.     In  order  to  afford  a  c«- 

well  a-t  a  superficial  o        leral  view  of  all  tbc  varion 

t»  ni       ir  different  manuiai  tures,  the  Museum  of  Viema 

1  not  only  with  entirf  pieces  of  different  ralaon 

les,  but  likewise  with  t  luminous  books  of  patlcrm, 

n  in  Bcriee,  illustrat'""  tlie  progress  of  the  maitubiv 

!,  I    1  the  objects  of  in         '  "onnected  with  theiu. 

■        ■  Vrmentf. — At  the  farm  of     ieszi,  Graf  Ilunyndi  kteft 

fbe  most  extensive  Socks  whii      he  possesses  in  this  part  of 

Hungary,  consisting  of  about   1,200  sheep,  which  hare  do* 

been  ten  years  imder  improvement.     In  the  care  of  them  be 

employs  one  chief  shepherd  and   six  men;    the  sheep  are 

divided  into  fiocks   of  100  to  200,  as   circumstances  mtj 

require,   and  we  arrived  just  as  they  were  following  thrir 

shepherds  in  various  directions,  over  a.  wide  extent  of  eweft 

pasture,  resembling  our  English  Downs. 

"  The  original  breed  of  Hungarian  sheep  is  in  fact  the  r«I 
ovii  strepsiceros  of  authors,  covered  with  very  coarse  nooL 
and  bearing  upright  spiral  horns.  Improvement  on  ikii 
stock,  by  crosses  with  other  varieties,  is  become  so  general, 
that  a  flock  of  the  native  race  is  seldom  to  be  met  with, 
except  on  the  estates  of  the  clergy. 

'*  The  great  improvement  has  been  by  the  introduction  rf 
Spanish  blood.  Some  of  the  great  proprietors  hare  tfaen- 
selves  imported  from  Spain,  others  have  obtained  rams  frooi 
the  Hocks  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  others  from  vmv 
ous  private  sources ;  so  that  at  present  there  is  scarcely  uj 
I  flock  of  importance  which  has  not  derived  advantage  fro* 
M     the  Spanish  cross. 

^  *'  In  the  year  1773  a  royal  flock  was  established  at  Merco- 

pail  to  assist  in  the  general  improvement ;  this  has,  Iiowevt*, 
been  latterly  somewhat  neglected,  on  accoimt  of  anoibtf 
since  formed  at  HoUUch.     The   wool  is  now  a  great  objeet 
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3f  commerce.     In  1802  it  was  calculated  that  above  twelve 
millions  and  a  half  pfund*  was  exported  from  Hungary. 

*<  By  keeping  the  most  accurate  register  of  the  pedigree  of 
each  sheep,  the  Graf  Hunyadi  has  been  enabled  to  proceed 
with  a  degree  of  mathematical  precision  in  the  regular  and 
progressive  improvement  of  his  whole  flock.  Out  of  the 
17,000  sheep  composing  his  flock,  there  is  not  one  whose 
whole  family  he  cannot  trace  by  reference  to  his  books,  and 
he  regulates  his  yearly  sales  by  their  registers ;  he  considers 
the  purity  of  blood  the  first  requisite  towards  perfection  in 
the  fleece,  but  he  is  well  aware  that  little  can  be  done  unless 
the  sheep  be  kept  in  health  and  condition.  For  this  purpose 
he  has  ndopted  a  system  of  folding,  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  is  almost  perfect,  and  the  whole  is  conducted  with 
much  accuracy. 

**  At  each  of  the  head  quarters  of  his  sheep,  well-built 
sheds  are  constructed,  having  brick  pillars  at  certain  dis- 
tances, which  leave  about  half  the  side  open,  and  thus  admit 
a  free  circulation  of  air  during  the  summer,  and  afford  easy 
means  of  excluding  the  cold  during  the  winter.  The  height 
of  the  sheds  is  about  seven  feet  to  the  springing  of  the  roof, 
and  they  are  divided  by  little  racks  into  such  spaces  as  are 
necessary  for  the  division  amongst  the  flocks.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  straw,  and  the  upper  layer  being  continually 
renewed,  a  dry  and  warm  bedding  is  obtained.  In  these 
houses  the  sheep  are  kept  constantly  during  the  winter,  that 
is,  from  November  till  April,  and  are  there  fed  three  times  a 
day  upon  dry  food ;  they  are  watered  twice  a  day,  even 
during  the  summer.  The  sheep  are  driven  under  cover  every 
evening,  and  they  are  conducted  home  in  the  day  time  when 
it  rains,  or  when  the  heat  is  oppressive ;  they  always  lamb  in 
the  house,  the  ewe  being  placed  upon  this  occasion  in  a  little 
pen  by  herself,  where  she  remains  unmolested;  these  pens 
are  about  three  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide,  and  are  formed  by 
means  of  hurdles ;  it  is  owing  to  this  care  that  they  never 
lose  a  lamb. 

"  Regulations  Adopted  in  the   Care  of  the  Flocks  of 

Graf  Hunyadi. 
"  I .  A  dry  and  airy  shed,  or  cot,  of  which  the  size  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  the  sheep,  is,  above  all  things,  necessary 

*  The  plund  it  1.23  lb.  avoirdupois. 
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for  these  auimab.      In  ordt-r  Ui  g\ve  them  proper  room,  we  on([bt  | 
to  reckon  two  feet  anil  a  balf  square  for  each  ewe,  us  the  liay  nek, 
the  purtitioD  required  (luring  Uiubing,  and  the  Iamb  Ui*«ir  will 
occupy  this  space. 

*'  2.  The  cot  should  be  cleaned  out  at  least  every  four  wfck^ 
because  tbe  exhalation  from  the  dung  produces  discjue  uuon^ 
the  sheep. 

'■  3.  All  wetness  and  moisture  ia  injurious,  not  only  to  th«  hoJih  . 
of  the  sheep,  but  also  to  tlic  wool,  on  which  account  they  ougU 
never  to  be  driven  out  duriug  rainy  weather. 

"4.  The  dew  and  hoar  frost  in  the  morning  are  injuriuu*  to   < 
them,  occasioning  cough,  colds,  and  diseases  of  thr  lungt,  and 
therefore  they  should  not  be  taken  to  the  pasture  until  the  dew  ii   ' 
gone  off. 

"  5.  Low  and  marshy  meadows,  and  such  as  are  covered  trith 
luxuriant  grass,  should  be  still  more  cikrefully  guarded  agalnsti 
alflo  stubble  lands,  in  which  thu  scattered  grun  has  sprung  up 

I  "fi.  In  tlic  aunimer  months,  when  the  heat  is  intense,  the  sbi«p 
mtut,  between  the  faonn  of  ten  and  eleven,  dther  be  driven  back 
to  the  cot,  or  at  leaat  be  oondacted  to  some  shaded  place. 

"7.  It  ia  indispenaabty  necessary  that  the  sheep  shonid  be  twiot 
taken  to  water  ern-y  day,  both  in  sommv  and  winter. 

"  8.  A  supply  of  salt  is  also  necessary,  of  which,  in  the  subumt 
months,  four  pfond,  and  in  the  winter  three  pfund  sbovld  be 
furnished  weekly  to  every  hundred  head  of  sheep,  so  that  tbqr 
may  at  leaat  twice  every  week  have  salt  to  lick. 

"  9.  The  rams  should  not  be  kept  in  the  same  house  with  the 
eweS)  nor  the  young  with  the  old. 

"  10.  For  fourteen  daya  before  the  coupling  season,  the  raa 
should  be  daily  fed  with  two  halbes  (equsl  to  three  pfund,)  of 
oats,  and  this  food  should  be  continued,  not  only  daring  the 
coupling,  but  for  fourteen  days  after,  and  one  ram  will  thus  he 
sufficient  for  a  flock  of  eighty  ewes,  provided  great  care  and  atten- 
tion be  pud  to  him,  in  ev^  other  respect,  daring  the  whole  <tf 
the  season. 

"  1 1.  During  the  lambing  period,  a  shepherd  must  be  constantly, 
day  and  night,  in  the  cot,  not  with  the  view  of  sffording  ■■"T*y~- 
at  the  birth,  but  in  order  that  he  may  place  the  lamb,  as  aoon  as  it 
is  cleaned,  together  with  the  mother,  in  a  separate  pen,  which  has 
been  before  prepared.  The  ewes  which  have  lambed  ahould, 
during  a  week,  be  driven  nrither  to  water  nor  to  pasture,  but  low 
troughs  of  water  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  introduced  into  each 
partition,  in  order  that  they  may  easily,  and  at  all  times,  quench 
llbeirtbint   ItiaiAaoof  grealoselo  pat  asmaDquanti^of'faatl^- 
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meal  into  the  water,  for  by  this  means  the  quantity  of  the  ewe's 
milk  is  much  increased.  When  the  lambs  are  so  strong  that  they 
can  eat,  they  are  to  be  separated  by  degrees  from  their  mothers, 
and  fed  with  the  best  and  finest  hay  and  a  few  oats,  being  suffered 
at  first  to  go  to  them  only  three  times  in  each  day, — early  in  the 
morning,  at  midday,  and  in  the  evening, — and  so  to  continue  till 
they  can  travel  to  pasture,  and  fully  satisfy  themselves.  For  a 
week  they  should  then  be  turned  in  twice  a  day,  and  for  another 
week  once  a  day  only,  to  the  ewes,  when  they  may  be  entirely 
weaned.  At  first  it  is  enough  if  a  quarter  of  a  pfund  of  hay  be 
given  every  day  to  each  lamb,  and  one  halbe  of  oats  be  divided 
amongst  six ;  afterwards,  and  till  they  are  driven  out,  half  a  pfund 
of  hay  and  a  halbe  of  oats  amongst  four  will  be  sufficient." 

"  Regulations  fob  Winter  Feeding. 
**  1.  The  winter  feeding  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  cold  and  the 
hoar  frost  prevents  the  growth  of  the  grass,  and  if,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, this  should  be  the  case  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  October,  it 

is  not  necessary  that  the  sheep  should,  from  this  time  forward,  be 
kept  constantly  in  the  house,  and  receive  all  their  food  there,  but 
they  may,  in  dry  and  clear  weather,  (always  observing  the  fourth 
of  the  foregoing  regulations,)  be  driven  out  so  long  as  the  grass  is 
not  rendered  unwholesome  by  the  frost,  and  the  ground  is  not 
covered  with  snow.  During  this  time,  however,  they  must  not  be 
sent  out  empty,  but  before  going  to  pasture,  must  have  a  third 
part  of  their  usual  daily  allowance. 

*•  2.  A  sheep  which  is  healthy  and  full  grown  will  require  daily 
four  pfund  of  food,  which  must  consist  of  hay  and  straw.  Young 
sheep  should  have  one  pfund  less. 

*•  The  daily  distribution  of  food  is  as  follows : — 
"  From  the  time  when  the  frost  begins,  while  yet  the  sheep  can 
go  abroad,  each  receives  in  the  morning  one  pfund  and  a  half 
of  good  straw.     They  are  then  driven  to  water,  and  then  to 
the  pasture,  where  tliey  remain  until  the  dew  appears. 
"  From  the  time  when  the  hard  frost  comes  on,  and  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow,  till  twenty  days  before  dropping  their 
lambs,  they  receive  every  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  one-and-a- 
half  pfund  of  clean  straw,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  one  half  pfund 
of  hay  ;  at  nine  o'clock  they  go  to  water ;  at  three  o'clock 
again  half  pfund  of  good  hay ;  at  four  o'clock  they  go  again 
to  water,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  one-and-a-half 
pfund  of  clean  straw  is  again  given. 
"  From  twenty  days  before  dropping  their  lambs,  till  the  spring 
pasturage  commences,  they  have  every  morning,  at  five  o'clock, 
VOL.    I.  2  a 
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biid  of  clean  straw ;  at  eiglit  o'clock  aoe  pfund  of  gttoi 

""■at  nine  o'clock  they  goto  water;  at  tbrce  o'clock  in  [b« 

boon,  one  pfund  of  fine  hay ;  at  four  o'clock  tbcy  ngua 

ti  and  at  bik  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  have  Bgnin  ■ 

"■*  of  clcaD  Biraw. 

I     I  wethers  require  the  same  quantity  and  order  io  thrir 

-J        RKn  this  difference  alone,  that  in  the  commenceineiit  at  wiaur 

■■»ie  receive  three-foutths  pfund  of  hay,  and  three  ani)  one-fourtb 

id  of  straw  ;  and  wheii  the  cold  weather  ceases,  one  jifufld  of 

,  and  three  pfund  of  straw. 

j     "4.  The  young   sheep  have,  from  the  period  of  the  corapletc 

(^tting  in  of  winter  till  the  spring  pasture,  every  moruing,  at  ftn 
tfclock,  three-fourths  pfund  of  clean  slrawi  at  eight  n'cWk  three- 
Ibiirtiis  pfund  of  good  hay  ;  at  nine  o'clock  they  go  to  water ;  at 
nuree  o'clock  they  have  again  three-fourths  pfuud  of  good  hayi  ■! 
ibur  o'clock  they  again  drink  ;  and  lastly,  at  six  o'clock  in  Uw 
Bvening,  have  three- fourths  pfund  of  straw. 

"5.  The  lambs  have  generally,  four  weeks  after  their  birth, or  ratbrr 
as  soon  as  they  can  cut  dry  food,  at  eight  o'clock,  one-cigliih 
pfnnd  of  fine  liay  each ;  at  twelve,  every  liz  lamba  have  one-ax^- 
fourth  of  a  metze  of  oatsi  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  agua 
one-eigbth  pfund  of  hayt  but  when  they  become  stronger,  tbef 
have  at  each  feeding  one-fourth  pfund  of  hayi  and  amongst  four  tbey 
have  one  balbe  of  oats. 

"6.  The  lambs  are  early  taught  to  lick  the  lalt,  which  is  placed 
upon  boards,  in  quantities  proportioned  to  their  numbers. 

"  Requlatiokb  fob  Fkediro  in  Sdiuub. 

"  I .  During  this  season,  the  sheep  are  entirely  fed  in  the  pastures; 
yet  we  must  remember  that  when  the  sheep  first  come  into  the  apnog 
pasture,  they  continue  to  receive  one  half  of  their  winter  (ooi, 
that  is,  one  pflind  of  hay  ia  the  morning  before  they  are  driven  oat, 
and  one  pfund  after  they  come  home,  until  the  grass  has  attuned  its 
full  perfection. 

"  2.  As  soon  as  the  grass  is  grown,  so  that  the  sheep  can  find 
complete  nourishment,  the  winter  feeding  cesses  by  little  and  little, 
and  the  following  regulaUons  are  adopted : — In  the  morning  they 
remain  in  the  cot  till  the  dew  is  dried  away  ;  they  then  go  to 
water,  and  fVom  that  are  driven  to  the  pastures ;  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  they  return  to  the  cot,  and  after  three  o'clock  are 
driven  to  water,  and  then  to  the  pastures,  where  they  remain  till  tht 
dew  falls. 

"  3.  Salt,  finely  powdered,  should  be  given  them  in  small  troaghi, 
every  third  day,  before  they  are  driven  from  the  field. 
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"  Travels  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  France.    By 
William  Jacob." 

^*  Moegelin. — An  important  object  of  this  establishment 
has  been  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep,  which,  as 
far  as  regards  the  fineness  of  the  wool,  has  admirably  suc- 
ceeded. By  various  crosses  from  select  merinos,  by  sedu- 
lously excluding  from  the  flock  every  ewe  that  had  coarse 
wool,  and  still  more  by  keeping  them  in  warm  houses  during 
the  winter,  Von  Thair  has  brought  the  wool  of  his  sheep  to 
great  fineness,  far  greater  than  any  that  has  been  clipped  in 
Spain ;  but  the  improvement  of  the  carcase  has  been  neg- 
lected ;  so  that  his,  like  all  other  German  mutton,  is  indif- 
ferent. In  England,  where  the  flesh  is  of  much  more  value 
than  the  fleece,  the  merino  breeding  has  not  been  attended 
with  beneficial  result. 

**  The  fleeces  of  the  Moegelin  flock  average  about  three 
pounds  and  a  half  each;  they  have  been  sold  to  English 
traders,  who  came  to  the  spot  at  one  period  to  purchase 
them,  so  high  as  8s.  6d.  per  lb.,  while  the  whole  flock  could 
now  be  sold  for  more  than  lOs.  to  12s.  The  statement  will 
readily  accoimt  for  the  fact,  that  though  merino  sheep  are 
very  beneficial  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  they  have  been  found 
unprofitable  with  us.  Von  Thair,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
professors  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presides,  has  arranged 
the  various  kinds  of  wool  on  cards,  and  discriminating  with 
geometrical  exactness  the  fineness  of  that  produced  from  dif- 
ferent races  of  sheep,  the  finest  arc  some  specimens  from 
Saxony,  his  own  was  next,  fine  wool  from  Spain  (Leon)  is 
inferior  to  his  in  the  proportion  of  1 1  to  16  ;  and  the  wool  of 
New  South  Wales,  of  which  he  has  specimens,  is  inferior  to 
Spanish.  The  celebrity  of  the  Moegelin  flock  is  so  widely  dif- 
fused, that  the  rams  and  ewes  arc  sold  at  enormous  prices." 

Mr.   Jacob's  book  was  published  in  1819.     lie  gives  the 
return  of  live  stock  in  Prussia,   1805  : — 

''LIVE    STOCK    OF    ALL    KINDS    IN    FECSSIA,    1805. 

Number.  Income  from 

Horses  and  Foals...     1,661,800  ...  £    312,983 

Cows 2,355,902  ...  9,077,566 

Oxen  and  Bulls    ...     1,255,000  ...  included  in  horses 

Heifers  and  Calves..     1,646,918  ...  1,062,250 

2    A  2 
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LIVE   STOCK   IH   PKUSSIA    (CONTISUKD.) 

Number.  Income  from 

Sheep  Biiil  Lambs  ...  1 1,1^0,000  ...  1 ,1303,450 

Swine    2,644,000  ...  622,408 

'   GoaU     181,000  ...  7,441 

'   Asms  and  Mules  ...  9,680  ...  includt-i]  in  hortes 

I    BeeUivM    52,100  ...  356,091 

Feathert-d  tribeu ..-  266,475 

XI  3,368,664 

386  extracts  from  Dr.  Briglit  anil  Mr.  Jacob,  though  ia> 
I  earlier  than  they  ought  to  he  in  chronological  order, 
Blow  that  the  opinions  given,  particularly  by  Mr.  Jacob,  u 
to  the  iiii])rovenicnt  in  fine  wool  and  the  breed  of  merino 
sheep,  are  correct.  They  may  answer  well  in  Germany,  but 
cannot  answer  in  a  highly  cultivated  country,  where  the  Besli 
of  tiie  sheep  is  of  more  ralue  than  the  fleece,  and  when 
tamp  busbaodry  a  commoa,  aad  so  essential  to  agricultanl 
improTement :  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Coke, 
and  others,  who  studied  what  would  be  most  profitable  to  the 
farmer,  vas  therefore  much  better  for  themselves  and  for  their 
country,  than  the  policy  of  those  who  gave  all  their  attentioa 
to  the  production  of  the  finest  fleeces,  regardless  of  the 
weight  of  carcase  and  of  fleece. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  His  Majesty  King  George 
III.  had,  from  the  most  patriotic  motives,  obtained  merino 
sheep  from  Sptun,  and  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  his  snull 
flock ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  quality  of  the 
wool  would  bear  competition  with  the  wools  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  with  the  wools  of  the  Spanish  sheep  introduced  into  Ger- 
many, his  Majesty  produced  samples  of  those  wools,  wbicb 
be  entrusted  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  requested  the  opinion 
of  persons  conversant  with  the  subject ;  and  amongst  others, 
he  applied  to  John  Maitland,  Esq.,  member  of  Parliament  for 
Chippenham,  who  for  more  than  forty  years  was  chairman  of 
the  wool  and  woollen  trade  in  London.  The  result  of  that 
investigation  will  be  best  expressed  in  Mr.  Maitland's  own 
words : — 

"  It  has,  I  believe,  been  doubted  by  many,  whether  the 
quality  of  English  short  wool  is  equal  to  that  which  is  pro- 
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duced  on  the  CoDtinent ;  but  I  had  an  opportunity,  through 
the  medium  of  a  highly  distinguished  character,  not  less 
eminent  for  the  extent  of  his  philosophical  researches  than 
from  his  virtues  in  private  life,  of  comparing  the  yarious 
wools  produced  in  Germany  with  those  of  the  growth  of 
England;  and  on  that  occasion  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
ascertain  that  the  short,  as  well  as  the  long  wools  of  this 
country,  were  superior  to  those  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
opportunity  to  which  I  allude,  derived  its  origin  from  the 
following  circumstance.  Samples  had  been  collected  by  the 
direction  of  a  certain  great  personage,  from  Germany,  with 
the  express  view  of  ascertaining  their  corresponding  qualities 
with  the  different  wools  grown  in  England ;  and  that  not  from 
motives  of  idle  curiosity,  or  of  private  advantage,  but  in  the 
regular  pursuit  of  the  one  great  object  of  his  long  and  glo- 
rious life,  viz.,  the  advancement  of  the  happiness,  independ- 
ence, and  prosperity  of  his  people.  These  samples  were,  at 
the  instance  of  my  right  honourable  and  respected  friend, 
sent  to  me,  with  a  request  that  I  would  obtain  the  most  cor- 
rect intelligence  possible,  as  to  the  several  qualities,  and 
amongst  a  variety  of  questions  calculated  to  elicit  complete 
information  on  the  subject,  with  the  assistance  of  the  best 
judges  of  this  article  of  wool  in  London,  and  of  the  best 
informed  manufacturers  from  the  different  clothing  counties 
who  were  then  in  town,  I  had  the  gratification  of  being 
enabled,  after  a  minute  and  extensive  examination,  to  make 
a  satisfactory  report  on  the  subject;  which  was  graciously 
received,  with  the  condescending  assurance  that  it  would  not 
be  made  public,  in  consequence  of  my  expressed  wish,  stated 
to  my  right  honourable  friend  to  that  effect  when  I  under- 
took the  business,  under  the  apprehension  that  no  possible 
jrood  could  be  derived  from  the  communication  to  foreigners. 
One  result,  however,  of  the  examination  of  the  wools  in 
question,  on  which  we  all  agreed,  .and  which  I  may  l)e  per- 
mitted, without  impropriety,  to  mention,  was,  that  two  only 
of  the  samples  submitted  to  our  inspection  possessed  the  same 
strength  of  staple,  or  hair,  as  the  wools  grown  in  this  country, 
whether  for  combing  or  carding  class  (which  most  resembles 
them  in  all  other  respects),  and  those  two  samples  were  de- 
cidedly finer  and  better  in  quality  than  any  wool  of  English 
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'gnnrtb  with  which  we  could  compftre  it  From  thcfr 
■Dee  thej  wflre  conndered  to  be,  ia  point  of  ipiJItjt  9^pak 
to  fhe  but  Leonesa  wool  when  imported  from  8p«fai,  attaigli 
'  It  wu  impoanble  at  that  period  to  state  positi'rely  that  Avf 
vere  bo  ;  fi>r  although  his  Majesty,  in  the  preceding  yvsr,  M 
em]dojed  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  committed  these  aaiqili 
to  me,  siidproemred  some  of  the  merino  riuep  from  Of^ 
nd  altboi^  a  immber  of  them,  by  hia  jodieiinii  UMuagmmli 
tadindebtigable  attention,  had  been  brot^(htiBto  tiiii  tamirft 
jti  no  irool  out  from  them,  or  their  progeny,  daw  liA 
■rrinl,  hwl  at  that  time  paiaed  into  die  hands  of  BriU 
mami&ctiirerB,  ao  aa  to  enable  na  to  ny  more  on  die  krif' 
of  aneb  wool,  had  it  hem  before  na,  dun  on  Umm  ma^tm, 
which  were  oonfessadly  from  the  HeriooiBee,  wUdikaeheea 
some  time  dmnlcOed  in  Saxony,  but  none  of  which  had  brftoe 
been  aeen,  to  my  knowledge,  in  I^igland. 

**  In  1792  hia  Majesty  succeeded  in  adding  to  his  Al^ft- 
merino  flock  five  rams  and  thirty-five  ewes,  of  flie  rery 
highest  class  in  Spiun,  and  from  these  sheep  the  best  stod 
now  in  this  country  ia  derived ;  but  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  exertion  of  an  inlln- 
ence  which  an  inferior  person  did  not  possess,  several  indivi- 
duals of  great  influence  having  preriously,  and  ineffectually, 
exerted  every  means  in  their  power  tu  accomplish  the  sune 
object.  Nevertheless  a  large  number  of  merino  sheep  was 
soon  afterwards  imported  from  Spain  into  England,  and  some 
of  them  of  good  family ;  but  none  of  those  which  I  have  bad 
an  opportunity  to  examine,  were  in  my  opinion  equal  to  the 
last  importation  of  the  royal  flock." 

His  Majesty  distributed  some  of  the  Spanish  sheep  amongst 
agriculturists  most  likely  to  preserve  the  quality  of  the  wool: 
and  in  August,  1804,  part  of  his  flock  was  Bold  at  public 
auction,  in  order  to  excite  attention,  and  spread  the  brceil 
more  generally  through  the  country.  The  account  of  that 
celebrated  royal  auction  ought  to  be  placed  on  record.  Tie 
following  is  copied  from  the  Momittff  Chnmida : — 

"Salb  of  part  of  His  Majesty's  Flock  of  Spakuu 

Sheep,  in  Auuust,  1804. 
"  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  considering  the  great  lengtk 
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of  time  that  fine  or  broad  woollen  cloths  have  been  in  use  in 
Europe,  that  the  wool  from  a  particular  breed  of  sheep,  kept 
only  in  Spain,  where  there  are  exceedingly  large  flocks  of 
them,  should  have  been  essential  to  its  fabrication.  These 
sheep  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Merino  breed,  and  were 
peculiar  to  Spain  till  about  the  year  1786,  when  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XVI.  introduced  a  flock  of  them  into  France,  the 
progeny  of  which  are  still  subsisting,  and  their  wool  possessing 
all  its  original  qualities,  upon  the  national  farm  of  Ram- 
bouillet,  and  in  the  neighbouring  communes.  His  Britannic 
Majesty  was  not  immindful  of  this  object,  and  within  a  year 
of  the  same  period,  began,  and  continued  from  time  to  time, 
the  importation  of  small  flocks  of  merino  sheep,  which  were, 
with  his  Majesty's  known  liberality,  presented  to  different 
agriculturists  and  breeders,  or  sold  with  a  view  of  dissemi- 
nating the  breed,  at  the  prices  common  for  English  sheep  at 
that  time.  In  the  year  1792,  through  the  medium  of  Lord 
Auckland,  who  had  been  ambassador  in  Spain,  his  Majesty 
procured  from  the  Marchioness  del  Campo  d'Alange,  forty  of 
the  best  Spanish  sheep,  in  exchange  for  eight  fine  English 
coach  horses.  This  flock  his  Majesty  confided  to  the  care  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  who 
has  paid  more  attention  to  the  subject  of  wool,  and  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  perfectly  informed,  on  all  points  relating  to 
its  production  and  uses,  than  any  other  man.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York's  park,  at  Oatlands,  was  selected 
as  the  scene  of  these  interesting  and  national  experiments. 

"  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  assiduously  employed  himself  upon 
his  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  since  the  first  introduction  of 
Spanish  sheep,  in  trying  the  effect  on  wool  and  carcase  of  all 
the  crosses  that  could  be  made  between  them  and  the  different 
breeds  in  England ;  but  on  receiving  charge  of  the  royal 
merino  flock,  in  1792,  he  disposed  of  all  his  own  sheep  in 
which  there  was  any  mixture  of  Spanish ;  and  has  confined 
his  views,  in  the  management  of  the  royal  flock,  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  original  breed  of  1792,  having  since  admitted 
no  crosses,  not  even  of  newly  imported  sheep,  however  supe- 
rior their  pretensions.  These  sheep  are  very  far  from  hand- 
some in  shape,  and  too  generally  look  thin  and  poor ;  they 
are  principally  distinguished  from  other  sheep,  next  to  the 
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"rior  fineness  of  tbc  fibre  of  tliL'ir  wool,  by  the  djr^  if- 

mce  of  their  fleece  outside,    though  beautifully  white 

■      ,  owing  to  the  greasy  matter,  or  yolk,  aa  it  ia  called, 

1  which  it  abounds,  causing  the  dirt  of  the  land  to  a<lh(Tt 

tlie  wool :  they  have  also  white  faces  of  a  peculiar  aSkj 

learauce,  just  above  the  nose  and  two  or  three  Ringula 

inklos ;  and  upon  the  head,  behind  the  horns,  is  a  soft  pro- 

^■fcerance  of  flesh :    they  are  also  less  in  size  than  a  fjre»l 

iportion  of   English   sheep.     The  merino  flock  conlinurd 

Healthy,  and  increased  very  fast,  but  the  buyers  of  wool  were 

averse  to   the  idea  that  any  wool  grown  in   England  cooU 

answer   the  purpose   of  that   imported  from  Spain,   in  tie 

manufacture  of  fine  cloth,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  vaa  unable 

to  obtain  more  than  2s,  per  lb.  for  the  wool  of  these  Bhwjt 

in  1796,  and  only  2s.  6d.  in  1797.     lu   1796  this  wool  m 

waehed    previous    to    the  Bale,  and  sorted   into   three  d^ 

ferent  parcels,  according  to  its  fineness,  as  is  done  in  Spain, 

viz.,  prime  wool,  or  Raftino  R,  which  sold  for  5b.  6<i.,  the 

choice  locks  (or  Fines)  F.,  3s.  per  lb,,  and  the  T'b  U  6d. 

per  lb.    In  1801,  the  R.'s  fetched  0s.  6d.,  the  F.'s  3s.  6dn 

and  the  T.'s  Is.  9d.  per  tb.     Eleven  wether  sheep  were  tbia 

year  fattened,  and  at  Christmas,  1601,  sold  at  good  prices, 

the  mutton  also  proving  excellent  in  quality,  and  very  ttn- 

expectedly  the  pelt  wool,  or  that   obtained  from  tbe  akin 

by  the  fell-mongers,  produced  lOs.  for  each  sheep,  after  all 

the  expenses  attending  it  were  ptud. 

"  In  1802,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  obtained  for  the  wool  of  liit 
Majesty's  Spanish  flock,  the  R.'s  5b.  9<1.,  the  F.'s  3s.  6d^  and 
the  T.'s  Is.  9d.;  and  in  the  year  1803,  the  prime,  or  JL'i, 
6s.  9d.,  the  F.'s  4s.  6d.,  and  tbe  T.'s  2s.  The  quantity  of  tke 
inferior  sorts  of  wool  from  each  fleece  has  evidently  decresied 
unce  these  sheep  were  in  England,  and  at  tbe  same  time  lea 
of  the  fribs  will  be  found  in  any  number  of  fleeces  of  kii 
Majesty's  wool,  than  in  the  same  number  and  weight  of  fleeces 
produced  in  Spain,  a  proof  that  the  wool  is  not  disposed  to 
degenerate  in  our  climate.  The  wool  of  the  present  sesMR 
was  washed  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep,  in  the  English  wsj, 
and  sold  altogether,  without  scouring  or  sorting,  at  4b.6<L 
per  lb.  The  Royal  merino  flock  then  consisted  of  100  ewes, 
6  rams,  and  78  lambs;  these  76  lambs  being  the  produce  of 
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90  ewes,  with  which  4  rams  were  used ;  also  of  23  shearling 
rams,  intended  for  sale,  which  took  place  in  a  paddock  in 
Richmond  Park. 

**  Among  those  who  have  most  distinguished  themseWes  in 
seconding  the  noble  yiews  of  his  Majesty,  in  introducing  and 
extending  the  breed  of  these  sheep,  are  to  be  named  Lord 
Somerville,  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath,  Mr.  Bridge,  of  Winford 
Eagle,  Mr.  Ridgway,  of  Upperton,  Mr.  ToUett,  of  Glouces- 
tershire, the  Bath  Agricultural  Society;  while  Mr.  John 
Miutland,  of  Basinghall-street,  Mr.  Laycock,  of  the  Borough, 
and  Mr.  Edridge,  of  Chippenham,  have  done  themselyes 
great  honour  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  English  merino  wool.  Mr.  Giblet,  of  Bond- 
street,  and  Mr.  King,  of  Newgate  Market,  are  also  deserving 
of  great  praise  for  their  exertions  in  removing  the  prejudice 
which  was  generally  entertained  against  Spanish  mutton,  on 
the  first  introduction  of  merinos  into  this  country. 

^^  Mr.  Tollett  possesses  a  ram  bred  from  a  ram  and  ewe  sold 
to  him  from  the  Royal  flock  in  1801,  which  in  June  last 
yielded  1 1 J  lbs.  of  wool,  of  very  good  quality.  The  same 
care  and  attention  which  has  been  for  some  years  past  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  other  breeds  of  sheep  in  this  kingdom, 
by  breeding  constantly  from  the  most  perfect  animal  in  the 
flock,  in  preference  to  others,  has  succeeded  in  the  carcases 
of  several  of  the  Royal  merino  flock ;  and  as  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  a  late  address  to  the  public,  observes — *give  a 
justifiable  hope,  that  by  a  due  selection  of  rams,  and  a  correct 
judgment  in  matching  them,  merino  sheep  will,  in  time,  be 
produced  with  carcases  perfectly  fashionable,  and  wool  as 
perfectly  fine.*  The  same  address,  after  noticing  that  the 
demand  for  his  Majesty's  merino  sheep  increases  prodigiously, 
particularly  in  Gloucestershire,  thus  introduces  the  notice  of 
the  present  sale  from  his  Majesty's  flock  : — 

"  '  As  speculation  in  the  value  of  Spanish  sheep  is  evidently 
on  the  increase,  and  a  reasonable  probability  now  appears 
that  his  Majesty's  patriotic  exertions  in  introducing  the  breed 
will  at  least  be  duly  appreciated  and  properly  understood,  it 
would  be  palpably  unjust,  should  the  views  of  those  who  wish 
to  derive  a  fair  advantage  from  the  sale  of  the  progeny  of 
Spanish  sheep,  purchased  by  them  from  the  Royal  stock,  be 
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ill  future  impeded  by  a  continuation  of  the  sale  of  llie  Kl 
sheep,  at  prices  below  their  real  value. 

"  '  This  circumstance  haviTif;  been  stated  to  the  King)  luf 
Majesty  wa^  graciously  pleased  to  permit  the  rame  and  «*(■ 
that  are  to  be  parted  with  from  the  Royal  merinu  flock  tlu* 
year,  to  be  sold  bv  auction,  in  the  same  manner  aa  is  done  4t 
Wobnm,  by  his  Grace  the  Dnko  of  Bedford,  and  at  Uolk- 
bam,  by  Mr.  Coke,  on  the  presumption  of  this  boing  the 
most  likely  manner  of  placing  the  best  individuals  of  tbctr 
improved  breeds  in  the  hands  of  persons  most  likely  to  fit- 
serve,  and  further  to  improve  them.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  and  almost  incessant  nJn, 
nearly  fifty  gentlemen  and  bree<lerB  of  sheep  assembled  seoa 
after  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  pens  of  sheep  intended  for  uk, 
and  minutely  e.xamined  them.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  bad 
but  just  got  abroad  from  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  ventured 
r  out,  and  staid  in  the  field  the  whole  time. 

',  "  About  two  o'clock,   Mr.   Famham,  the  auctioneer,  of 

Richmond,  opened  the  business  by  a  short  but  neat  speech, 
on  his  Majesty's  gracious  views  in  promoting  the  breed  of 
excellent  sheep  before  them,  and  read  the  printed  conditiou 
of  the  sale.  After  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  stated  that  hif 
friends,  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Sir  John  Rcddall,  of  Scotland,  not  being  able  to  attend,  had 
commissioned  liim  to  bid  for  six  or  more  of  the  sheep,  the 
sale  commenced,  at  which  much  keen  bidding  was  seen  araoog 
the  amateurs  and  breeders  present. 

"  The  first  twenty-three  lots  consisted  each  of  a  single 
shearling. 

"  Lot  1  was  a  ram,  labouring  under  a  temporary  privatioD 
of  sight,  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Richard  Stanfont 
the  King's  shepherd,  stated  to  he  not  very  uncommon  wiii 
i  these  sheep  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  from  which  there 
k  was  no  doubt  he  will  perfectly  recover.  The  weight  of  hii 
I  fleece  was  stated  to  be  at  the  last  shearing,  3  lb.  4  ta.:  he 
f  was  knocked  down  to  Captain  Macartbur,  at  £6  15s..  tStct 
I  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  apprised  him  that  an  old  Act  of  Psr- 

I         Uament  stood  in  the  way  of  exporting  sheep  from  this  countrv. 
I        the  Captain's  object  being  to  take  the  sheep  which  he  was 
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to  add  to  the  flock  which  he  is  rearing  near  Botany  Bay, 

with  a  degree  of  success  which  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest 
national  importance. 

'^  The  sheep  intended  for  lot  2  were  unwell,  and  not  offered 
for  sale.  Lot  3,  fleece  41bs.  3oz.,  was  sold  to  George  Holme 
Sumner,  Esq.,  for  £7  12s. 

Lot.      Weight  of  Fleece.        Price.  Purchasers, 

lbs.  oz.  £.   8.    d. 

4  ...     3    0     9  10    0  ...  Mr.  Knowles. 

5  ...     4     0     10  10    0  ...  Mr.  Buckingham. 

6  not  weighed  ...  11     0    0  ...  Captain  Macarthur. 

7  ...     3  12     6    7     0  ...  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

8  ...    5     4     31   10    0  ..  J.  W.  Allan,  Esq. 

9  ...     3  12     31  10    0  ...  Mr.  Knowles. 

10  ...     3    6     10  10    0  ...  Mr.  Leith. 

11  ...     3  12     15  15     0  ...  Captain  Macarthur. 

12  ...    5    4     28  17    0  ...  G.H.Sumner. 

13  ...     3    4     16  16     0  ...  Captain  Macarthur. 

14  not  weighed  ...  15  15     0  ...  Mr.  Warren. 

15  ...     4  12     23     2     0  ...  Captain  Macarthur. 

16  ...     4    4     21     0    0  ...  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

17  ...     4  12     12    0    0  ...  Mr.  Warren. 

18  ...     4     8     14  14     0  ...  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

19  ...     4  12     21     0    0  ...  G.  H.  Sumner. 

20  ...     4    6     15  15     0  ...  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

21  ...     5     0     26    5     0  ...  Mr.  Buckingham. 

22  ..4    3     21     0    0  ...  Sir  Joseph  Bauks. 

23  ...     4     8     22     I     0  ...  Captain  Macarthur. 

24  ...     5  12     44     2    0  ...  Mr.  Freeman. 

25  not  weighed  ...  7  17     6  ...  General  Robinson. 

26  ...     5     4     18  18    0  ...  G.  Holme  Sumner. 

27  ...     7     8     39  18    0  ...  Mr.  Jefferson. 

28  not  weighed  ...  26     5     0  ...  Mr.  Hearen. 

29  ...      do 25     4     0  ...  J.  P.  Anderson. 

30  ...     7  12     28     7     0  ...  Captain  Macarthur. 

31  ...     6     8     25     4     0  ...  Mr.  Kidd. 

32  not  weighed  ...  9     9    0  ...  Mr.  Buckingham. 

33  ...      do 8     8    0  ...  Mr.  Hallctt. 

34  ...      do 7  17     6  ...  Mr.  Buckingham. 

35  ...      do 7     7     0..  Mr.  Freeman. 

36  ...      do 8     8     0  ...  Ditto. 

,37     ...      do 9  19    6  ...  Mr.  Eyton. 

38     ...      do 11   11     0  ...  Ditto. 
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39  not  weighwl  ...       7     7     0     ...     Mr.  Kiiowlet. 

40  <•>       do 8     8     0     ...     Mr.  Buckingham. 

41  ...       do II    11     0     ...     C!aptain  Mararthnr. 

42  ...       dn 9     'J     0     ...     Mr.  CampMI. 

43  ...       do 9     9     0     ...     ColrtHfl  GrevUb 

44  ...       do 7     7     0...     Genia-al  Robiai 

4.5     ...       do 6     6     0     ...     Mr.  Halletu 

"  Ttc  role  eniletl  about  a  qUartof  past  4  o'clock,  when  fi 
Josopli  Bunkfl  dtated,  that  the  prices  at  which  the  ahocp  bad 
been  solil  exceeded  Hw  Majeatj'a  and  hia  own  expectatJom 
and  wbhes  on  the  subject,  Jlis  Majesty  never  haviag  before 
sold  a  Spanish  sheep  for  more  than  six  guineas  :  tbe;  were 
alwnys  before  sold  by  private  contract,  while  be  bad  given 
away  more  than  1  TO  sheep  ;  but  from  the  eagerness  exhibited 
this  day  in  bidding,  be  had  no  doubt  but  His  Majesty's  inten- 
tions nf  placing  the  slieop  in  those  gentlemen's  hands  who 
would  most  value  and  attend  to  the  increasing  of  tbc  breed, 
would  be  fully  answered.  It  was  stated  that  the  shtrep  miglit 
stay  three  days  in  His  Blajeaty's  pasture,  or  even  a  longer 
tiTrie,  nl  tlic  risk  nf  tbc  juirflin.-or,  if  nut  rmivenicnt  to  remove 
them  sooner ;  but  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  buyers  to  bear 
off  their  lots,  that  two  or  three  carts  appeared  in  the  Geld 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  were  loaded  with  sheep,  and  on&goi- 
tleman  took  away  a  sheep  he  had  bought,  in  a  chaise  with  bim." 

The  feeling  excited  by  the  above  sale  caused  still  greater 
attention  to  the  quality  of  wool.  At  the  Lewes  Wool  F«r, 
Lord  Sheffield  made  several  communications  respecting  tbe 
growth  of  fine  wool  in  England.  He  observed,  that  it  was  now 
well  known  that  tbe  fleeces  of  Spanish  or  Merino  sheep  were 
not  debased  in  quality  by  the  English  climate,  as  had  been  so 
satisfactorily  proved  by  Dr.  Parry  and  Mr.  ToUett.  It  might, 
therefore,  answer  to  the  wool-growers  to  cross  their  South 
Down  ewes  with  Spanish  rams,  especially  as  tbe  shape  of 
those  introduced  by  His  Majesty  from  Spain  was  so  superior 
to  tbe  merinos  which  had  been  brought  by  individuals  into 
this  country  about  twenty  years  ago.  That  Mr.  Tollett,  who 
had  sheep  from  His  Majesty's  flock,  had  sold  their  wool  at 
6s.  4d.  per  lb.  when  brought  to  the  state  of  imported  Spanish 
wool,  and  that  be  bad  sold  his  fleeces  entire  at  4s.  3d.  per  lb. 
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Dr.  Pany,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
paying  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  British 
fleece,  published  the  following  work  in  1800 : — 

**  Facts  and  Observations  tending  to  show  the  practi- 
cability and  the  advantage  of  producing  in  the  British 
Isles  Clothing  Wool  equal  to  that  of  Spain;  with  Hints 
towards  the  management  of  Fin&-wool  Sheep.      By 
"  Caleb  Hellier  Parry,  M.D." 

For  which  work  the  thanks  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Agricultural  Society  were  voted  to  him,  together  with  a 
piece  of  plate. 

The  following  Table  of  comparative  Diameter  of  various  Clothing 

Wools  made  by  Dr.  Parry  : — 


Spuiiah  Ewe 

Laiteria  Pile  

Ewe 

Coronet  Pile 

Native  Merino  Ram. 

Saxon 

Pictet*s  Merino  Ram 
Best  NigrettiPile  ... 

Alva  Pile 

Rambouillet  Ewe .... 

Imperial  Pile 

Morte 

Rjeland    

South  Down 

Anglo   Nigretti  Ram 

Cbarenton  Ram 

Ryeland  Ram  

Cape  Fourth  Cross... 
WilU  Ewe 


Outward  End. 
lOTJ 


Middle. 

1851 
ll^T 
15*81 
TTT5 

iAt 

T?J*BT 

TC*I9 
9^8 

tJt 


Inner  End. 
tAi 

18*88 
T8*aU 

T5\jC 

11*51 
15*9  0 
loVff 


Mean. 
TsVc 


iV 


181JT 
18*1? 
18*5  9 
18**! 
I8\j8 
lAj 
11*17 
llVl 
11*5T 

ii*Jyy 

11*51 
11*81 
11*15 
li^T 
10*n5 
9I9 

,h 


That  was  followed  by  a  quarto  volume,  published  by  Lord 
Somerville,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Lord 
Soraerville  gives  a  dissertation  on  the  growth  and  production 
of  sheep  and  wool,  as  well  Spanish  as  English.  His  Lordship, 
being  extremely  pcartial  to  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep,  con- 
tends for  the  great  superiority  of  Spanish  management  above 
that  of  English :  he  deprecates  the  rage  for  breeding  long- 
woolled  sheep,  such  as  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  Romney  Marsh, 
and  New  Leicester ;  and  contends  that  the  climate  of  Great 
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«,  ifae  most  Qortberu  to  the  most  southern  | 

I  grow  woois  of  tlie  finest  possible  quality.     His  Liordih 
^eatly  prejudiced  against  the  manufacturer,  and  stateii : 
abjure  terma,  that,  for  the  more  effectual  diBcourageo 
1        made  from  British  wool,  some  manufacturersi  tl 
[stakes  poUcy,  had  seut  cloths  to  the  London  i 
■iinuiy  ill-manufactured. 

!  rage  of  the  day  was  betwixt  thoso  who  advocated  ll 
10  t       1  of  sheep  and  reedere  of  the    New  Li 

jroved  South  i   sheep,   caryiog  bcafi 

_erino  did  not  stand  the  competidoa  1 

ind,  while  their  success  and  increase  in   Gerioany  fe 
oil  the  means  of  giving  large  supplies  of  tiae  wool,  utd 
ing  our  manufacture  of  i     «  -fine  cloth. 
i  value  of  merino  si         u      not  been  confined  to  tl 
continent  of  Europe,  but  h™  u^e^  oqually  felt  in  our  Aui 
lian  colonies.     It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  purchasen  i 
of  His  Majesty's  flock,   CapL  Macarthur  bought  i 
than  any  other  individual,  and  his  account  of  the  introdu^  * 
tion  of  sheep  into  New  South  Wales  b  so  interesting  that  it 
is  given  in  his  own  words. 

"Statement  of  the  Intkoditction  and  Progrkss  of 
"the  Bueed  of  Fine  Woolled  Siieep  in  Ni» 
"  South  Wales,  delivered  at  the  Right  Uonourable 
"  Lord  Ilobarfa  Office,   26th  July,    1803.     By  Jobs 

"  MAC\RTnUR." 

*'  The  samples  of  wool  brought  &om  New  South  Wala 
having  excited  the  particular  attention  of  the  merchants  ul 
principal  English  manufacturers,  Captain  Macarthur  ooo- 
eiders  it  his  duty  respectfully  to  represent  to  His  Hajes^ 
Ministers,  that  he  has  found,  from  an  experience  of  wmj 
years,  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  peculiarly  adapts 
to  the  increase  of  fine  wool'd  sheep;  and  that  from  tk 
unlimited  extent  of  luxuriant  pastures  with  which  that  coadiy 
abounds,  millions  of  those  animals  so  valuable  majr  be  niaal 
in  a  few  years,  with  but  little  other  expense  Uian  the  bin  at 
^  few  shepherds. 

rhe  specimens  of  wool  that  Captain  Macarthur  bv 
nn  have  been  inspected  by  the  best  judges  of  wool  in 
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this  kingdom,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  possesses  a 
softness  superior  to  many  of  the  wools  of  Spain ;  and  that  it 
certainly  is  equal,  in  every  valuable  property,  to  the  very  best 
that  is  to  be  obtained  from  thence. 

*^  The  sheep  producing  this  fine  wool  are  of  the  Spanish 
kind,  sent  originally  from  Holland  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  taken  from  thence  to  Port  Jackson. 

^*  Captain  Macarthur,  being  persuaded  that  the  propa- 
gation of  those  animals  would  be  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  this  country,  procured,  in  1797,  three  rams  and  five  ewes, 
and  he  has  since  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  rapidly 
increase,  their  fleeces  augment  in  weight,  and  the  wool  very 
visibly  improves  in  quality.  When  Captain  Macarthur 
left  Port  Jackson  in  1801,  the  heaviest  fleece  that  had  been 
then  shown  weighed  only  three  pounds  and  a  half;  but  he 
has  received  reports  of  1802,  from  which  he  learns  that  the 
fleeces  of  his  sheep  have  increased  to  five  pounds  in  the 
grease,  (the  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  the  fine  wool'd 
sheep  of  New  South  Wales,  washed,  is  2^1bs.,)  and  that  the 
wool  is  finer  and  softer  than  the  wool  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  fleece  of  one  of  the  sheep  originally  imported  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been  valued  there  (in  London)  at 
48.  6d.  per  pound ;  and  a  fleece  of  the  same  kind,  bred  in 
New  South  Wales,  is  estimated  at  6s.  per  pound. 

"  Being  once  in  possession  of  thb  valuable  breed,  and 
having  ascertained  that  they  improved  in  that  climate,  he 
became  anxious  to  extend  them  as  much  as  possible;  he 
therefore  crossed  all  the  mixed  breed  ewes  of  which  his  flocks 
were  composed  with  Spanish  rams.  The  lambs  produced 
from  this  cross  were  much  improved ;  but  when  they  were 
again  crossed,  the  change  far  exceeded  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  In  four  crosses,  he  is  of  opinion  no  distinction 
will  be  perceptible  between  the  pure  and  the  mixed  breed. 
As  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  improvement  of 
his  flocks,  Captain  Macarthur  has  exhibited  the  fleece  of  a 
coarse-wooFd  ewe,  that  has  been  valued  at  9d.  a  pound ;  and 
the  fleece  of  the  lamb,  begotten  by  a  Spanish  ram,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  worth  3s.  a  pound. 

*'  Captain  Macarthur  has  now  about  four  thousand  sheep, 
amongst  which  there  are  no  rams  but  of  the  Spanish  breed. 
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69  that  they  will,  with  proper  care,  doubte 
'i-s  ever}-  two  years  and  a  half;  and  that  In  twenty 
will  be  so  increased,  as  to  produce  as  much  fine  wool 
¥  imported  from  Spain  and  other  countries  at  &n  amnul 
lense  of  £1,800,000  stcrhng.     To  make  the  principle  per- 
tly plain    upon    which  Captain  Macarthur    founds   tfaU 
nor-tatioD,  he  begs  to  state  that  half  his   flock  has  been 
from  thirty  ewes  purchased  In  1793,  out  of  a  ship  traa 
(Ua,  and  from  about  eight  or  ten  Spanish  and  Irish  &beep  pw* 
ised  since.   The  other  half  of  bis  flock  were  ohtatned  in  1601. 
purchases  from  an  officer  who  bad  raised  them  in  ihcBUoe 
e,  and  about  tbo  same  number  of  ewes  that  Captain  Hs^ 
-arthur  commenced  with.      This  statement  prove*  that  ^ 
flheep  have  multiplied  more  rapidly  than  it  ia   calculated  they 
will  do  in  future ;  but  this  is  attributed  to  the  first  ewes  banc 
of  a  more  prolific  kind  than  the  Spanish  sheep  are  found  to 
be;  for  since  Captain  Macarthur  hoA  directed  his  attentim 
to  that  breed,  he  has  observed  the  ewes  do  not  so  often  pro- 
duce double  lambs. 

"  As  a  further  conGrmation  of  the  principle  of  incmM 
that  Captain  Macarthur  has  endeavoured  to  establish,  and 
which  he  ia  positive  time  will  prove  to  be  correct,  be  wouIJ 
refer  to  the  general  returns  transmitted  from  New  South 
Wales,  In  1796  (since  when  not  one  hundred  sheep  baTC 
been  imported),  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one 
were  returned  as  the  public  and  private  stock  of  the  colony. 
In  180],  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were 
returned ;  and,  although  between  those  periods  all  the  milw 
have  been  killed  as  soon  as  they  became  fat,  yet  there  ii  i 
surplus  over  the  calculation  of  653. 

"  Captain  Macarthur  is  so  convinced  of  the  practic*- 
bility  of  supplying  this  country  with  any  quantity  of  iat 
wool  it  may  require,  that  he  is  earnestly  solicitous  to  pro- 
secute this,  as  it  appears  to  him,  important  object ;  and  on 
his  return  to  New  South  Wales,  to  devote  his  whole  »tt«i- 
tion  to   accelerate   its  complete   attainment.      All  the  risk 

attendant  on  the  undertaking  he  will  cheerfully  bear he  "iH 

require  no  pecuniary  aid — and  all  the  encouragement  bf 
humbly  solicits,  is  the  protection  of  Government,  permi^«i 
to  occupy  a  sufficient  tract  of  unoccupied  lauds  to  feed  liis 
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flocks,  and  the  indulgence  of  selecting  from  the  convicts  such 
men  for  shepherds  as  may,  from  their  previous  occupations^ 
know  something  of  the  business. 

(Signed)  "  John  Macarthur. 

"  London,  26th  July,  1803." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  growth  of  wool  in 
New  South  Wales.  Sheep  were  soon  afterwards  introduced 
into  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Australian  wool  has  a  peculiar  softness,  with  length  of 
staple,  which  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  climate ;  it  is  found 
best  adapted  for  combing  purposes,  in  the  finer  branches  of 
merino,  shallis,  and  such  goods,  much  in  demand  for  ladies' 
wear,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries,  having  the 
strength  and  length  of  Leicester  wool,  with  the  fineness  and 
softness  of  Spanish  wool.  From  the  foregoing  statement, 
given  by  Captain  Macarthur,  it  would  appear  that  the  first 
introduction  of  sheep  into  the  Australian  colonies  was  by  him- 
self in  1801 :  that,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  Lieutenant-Governor  Collins's  "  Account 
of  New  South  Wales,"  published  in  1804. 

"  In  1788,  the  Governor  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that 
five  ewes  and  a  lamb  had  been  destroyed  at  a  farm,  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  dogs  belonging  to  the  natives.  This, 
to  the  happy  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  may  appear  a  cir- 
cumstance too  trivial  to  record,  but  to  the  founders  of  a  new 
colony,  it  would  be  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  be  by  them 
deemed  a  public  ciilamity :  so  much  do  situations  exalt  or 
dimiuish  the  importance  of  circumstances. 

**  The  number  of  sheep  that  were  landed  in  this  country 
have  been  considerably  lessened ;  they  were,  of  necessity, 
placed  on  ground,  and  compelled  to  feed  on  grass  that  had 
never  before  been  exposed  to  air  or  sun,  and  which  conse- 
quently did  not  agree  with  them  ;  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
lamented,  as  without  stock,  the  settlement  must  for  years 
remain  dependant  on  the  mother  country  for  means  of  sub- 
sistence." 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  same  authority,  shows 
the  rapid  increase  of  sheep  prior  to  the  period  mentioned  by 
Captain  Macarthur : — 
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CHAPTER     IX. 


FROM  1805  TO  1810. 


Luccock  on  English  Wool — Facts  and  Obtemttons  relative  to  Sheep  aod  Wool, 
bj  Lord  Somenrille^Bakewell  on  the  Influence  of  Soil  aod  Climate  on 
Wool,  with  Notes  bj  Lord  Somerville — On  the  Intn>duction  of  Merino 
Sheep  into  different  States  of  Europe,  bj  O.  P.  Lasteyrie — The  Flock  of 
Rambouillet — Sale  of  Sheep  and  Wool — Sheep  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — Italy — Great  Britain — On  the  Management  of  Merino  Sheep  in 
Sazonj — Mackenzie's  Travels  in  Iceland — Account  of  the  Sheep  in  Ice- 
land— Walton's  Account  of  P^rurian  Sheep — The  Llama,  Alpaca,  Huanaco, 
Vigonia,  and  Common  Sheep. 

"  The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Wool,  illus- 
**  trated  with  a  description  of  the  english 
"  Fleece.     By  John  Luccock,  Woolstapler.' 


» 


Xhis  is  a  most  valuable  work,  and  is  deservedly  considered 
the  standard  book  upon  wool.  Mr.  Luccock  divides  the  sub- 
ject into  sections — 

"  1.  On  Wool  in  General ; 

"  2.  On  Cultivated  Wool ; 

"3.  On  the  Essential  Qualities  of  Wool ; 

"  4.  On  the  Wool  of  England  ;" 
and  closes  with  general  remarks. 

It  is  impossible,  by  any  extracts,  to  give  a  fair  and  just 
idea  of  this  excellent  publication ;  it  must  be  read  and  studied 
to  be  properly  understood;  and  the  author,  uniting  the  prac- 
tical information  which  he  obtained  in  his  daily  employment, 
with  a  well  cultivated  mind  and  great  talent,  was  eminently 
fitted  for  such  a  work. 

After  an  account  of  the  varieties  of  wool  in  different 
countries,  Mr.  Luccock  gfives  his  opinion  that  wool,  in  its 
natural  state,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  history,  was 
originally  black   or  brown,  and  he  endeavours,   from   the 
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account  girea  of  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Mempotinua,  to  Mil 
the  origin  of  iiuprorements  in  irool,  as  weD  as  in  the 
of  colour. 

**  The  laniferoua  asimala  were  early  diSuaed  oier  H^ 
vestem  parts  of  Aua :  the  time  when  thej  were  intndiari 
into  Europe    is  too   remote  to  come  within   the  *" 

authentic  history.  At  first,  probably,  they  were 
for  the  sake  of  thdr  nulk,  tiie  common  nutriment 
of  moat  pastoral  nations.  But  this  was  not  long  the  ah 
object  of  their  owner's  care,  for  he  soon  found  that  Uiearakni 
also  were  capable  of  contributing  very  materiaHy  to  III 
comfiffti  especially  in  damp  utoalions  and  niiiiiiiTiiaiM 
countries.  In  this  state  of  sotoety,  sheep  and  goata  ifpor 
to  hare  been  thought  of  nearly  equal  ralae,  and  if  Oten  wm 
any  prefiarencc,  it  was  ^ven  to  the  latter  ■nimfl^, 

"  Perh^a  the  ameliorati<»i  of  the  fleece,  Ulce  the  inpMve- 
ment  of  mankind  in  most  of  the  useful  arts,  was  less  Uie 
result  of  deagn  than  accident.  The  Mouflon,  the  Argah  of 
Dr.  Pallas,  which  is  now  perhaps  entirely  banished  fron 
Europe,  bears  ao  great  a  resemblance  to  our  domestic  shnp, 
and  possesses  so  many  of  its  properties,  as  to  be  deemed  bv 
naturalists  the  parent  stock ;  and  if  that  were  reallv  so,  it 
must  have  advanced  considerably,  before  ve  have  any  par^ 
ticular  account  of  its  changes.  The  first  flock  that  if 
minutely  described,  was  found  about  seventeen  hundred  snd 
sixty  years  before  the  Christian  a;ra,  in  Mesopotamia,  or  tbs: 
part  of  Persia  which  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
It  was  perfectly  domesticated,  consisted  of  both  goata  ind 
sheep,  the  former  of  which  were  black,  and  the  tatter  a  brovn 
colour,  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  it  had  undergone 
less  alteration  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  state  of 
the  flock  excited  no  surprise  in  the  mind  of  a  traveller  who 
had  gone  thither  A^m  Syria,  which  it  probably  would  faavf 
done  had  it  not  been  familiar  to  bis  own  country,  and  appears 
to  intimate  that  black  and  brown  were  the  usual  colours  of 
those  animals  throughout  the  extent  of  both  countries,  b 
his  native  land,  moreover,  he  bad  superintended  the  descra- 
dants  of  flocks  and  herds,  which,  about  one  hundred  and  liftv 
years  before,  were  brought  out  of  Egypt ;  and  if  these  con- 
tinued to  be  of  a  dark  and  dingy  hue,  it  is  more  than  probable 
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that  their  progenitors  were  of  no  other  colour,  and  that  the 
flocks  of  the  then  known  world  were  in  this  respect  nearly 
similar.  During  his  residence  in  a  foreign  land,  he  continued 
the  profession  of  a  shepherd,  and  produced  little  or  no  alterar 
tion  in  the  colour  of  his  fleeces  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  capricious  temper  of  his 
master  induced  one  to  offer,  and  the  other  to  accept,  as  the 
reward  of  his  continued  services,  that  portion  of  the  flocks 
which  had  any  white  in  them,  and  those  lambs  and  kids  which 
should  be  produced  with  a  mottled  coat,  whether  their  dams 
were  like  theroselves,  or  of  one  uniform  colour.  As  a  skilful 
breeder,  he  took  proper  measures  to  produce  a  ring-streaked 
and  spotted  race ;  while  as  one  determined  to  enrich  himself, 
he  concealed  the  superiority  of  his  knowledge,*  and  the 
means  which  he  adopted.  From  this  apparent  trivial  circum- 
stance, arose  that  entire  change  in  the  breed  of  flocks,  which 
was  first  witnessed  in  the  eastern  world,  and  which  is  known 
to  have  established  itself  at  successive  periods  in  the  western. 
It  was  not  owing  to  the  demands  of  manufactures,  nor  even 
to  the  volatility  of  taste,  but  is  one  of  those  numerous  cir- 
cumstances in  human  affairs,  which  history  often  hints  at,  but 
never  pursues,  although  they  are  found  to  have  an  influence 
upon  all  succeeding  generations. 

**  This  new  variety  of  flocks  soon  established  itself  in  the 
country  where  it  was  produced,  and  gradually  diffused  itself 
southward,  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  so  that  in  the 
space  of  three  hundred  years  its  whiteness  had  become  pro- 
verbial Indeed  the  colour  of  the  fleece  must  have  been 
particularly  attended  to,  and  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
excellency;  for  a  devout  poet  of  that  age,  in  the  sublimity  of 
his  description,  compares  it  to  snow;  and  an  amorous  one, 
shortly  afterwards,  asserts  that  the  teeth  of  his  swarthy 
mistress  were  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  new  from  the  washing. 
And  although,  in  these  cases,  we  may  be  disposed  to  make 
allowance  for  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  the  strength  of 
eastern  comparisons,  y(*t  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the 
beauty  of  the  fleece  gave  such  propriety  to  the  simile,  and 

•   Ho  kept  a  due  proportion  of  the  *exr^     Gen.  32,  14,  Jacob  sent  his  brother 
K*au,  af  a  present,  two  hundred  ewes  and  twenty  rams. 


SK4  TBI    HATl'RB    AND    PROPERTi: 

■VOmof  to  A*  BOmplimcnt.  In  the  doscrt,  where  people  v«t 
hm  MlQiMted,  and  the  influence  of  wealth  and  taste  leu 
fferalant,  the  dwep  perhaps  retained  their  original  culour  for 
Mirly  Are  MOtories  longer. 

'  **  ^nu>  altaration  in  the  colour  of  wool  evidently  took  tlu 
Him  oi  flu  lidkMt  soils,  and  spread  its  influence  must  retdiiy 
UiKHigh  eooDtriM  where  the  arts  of  husbandry  had  made  tbc 
pftett prOgTBW,  but  seldom  passed  their  boundaries:  fna 
PwriS}  it  dMOeoded  the  Euphrates,  and.  passing  over  tin 
lidwtf  ooantriw  of  Syria,  it  reached  the  borders  of  the  Nik. 
Bat  it  M  imrwuBWable  to  suppose  that  it  proceeded  only  in  that 
Draettoii*  If  it  extended  itself  northward,  and  aaceoded  tlie 
linr,  it  mart  won  have  reached  the  hanks  of  the  Pbaat, 
•od  han  beao  Ipread  through  the  old  kingdom  of  Ct^hli, 
nd  in  latsr  agM  have  passed  from  thenco  into  Greece." 

Ifr.  liueeodl^  thus  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  wlule 
fleeeta  wbiob  now  bo  much  prevail,  gives  a  very  interesliiie 
and  Tery  tuefnl  dissertation  on  the  nmnagement  of  sheep  a 
different  periods  and  in*  different  countries,  snd  points  ost 
many  intprovements  in  the  fleece. 

He  expluns  most  clearly  the  different  properties  of  long 
and  short  wool,  and  their  respective  adaptation  to  the  dif- 
ferent manufactures  to  which  they  are  applicable. 

"  Id  the  present  state  of  the  woollen  manufactures,  the 
length  of  the  staple  is  an  object  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance. It  is  that  which  destines  the  fleece  to  fabrics  ray 
difflerent  in  their  nature,  and  produced  by  instruments  of  dii- 
umilar  construction.  It  will  be  difficult  to  convey  to  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  card  and  the 
comb,  an  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  managed,  anl 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used,  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  them  to  conceive  of  the  object  of  the  manufactures,  or 
the  qualities  of  the  wool  suited  to  their  respective  operati(Hu. 
The  card  is  a  small  ohiong  board  furnished  with  a  number  of 
short  crooked  wires  or  hooked  teeth,  upon  which  the  wool  to 
be  wrought  is  hung,  by  drawing  it  over  them  in  a  directioa 
contrary  to  that  on  which  the  hooks  are  bended.  When  fiill, 
the  instrument  is  placed  upon  the  thigh  of  the  workman,  witk 
the  teeth  upwards,  and  held  there  by  the  left  hand,  assisted  \>j 
a  handle  attached  to  the  card,  of  similar  construction,  hsvui^ 
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the  teeth  downwards,  and  in  a  direction  opposite  to  those  of 
the  first,  is  drawn  over  it  with  the  right  hand.  The  operation 
is  continued  until  the  workman  thinks  the  wool  completely 
torn  between  the  teeth,  broken  and  blended,  when  by  a  parti- 
cular mode  of  taking  it  from  those  instruments,  he  renders  it 
fit  for  the  spinning  purposes  and  the  spinning  wheel  The 
object  here  is  to  break  the  wool  completely,  to  blend  it  most 
intimately,  and  to  form  it  into  a  thin  roll  or  *  reveling'  of 
the  slightest  texture  imaginable,  held  together  only  by  the 
natural  hookedness  of  the  pile,  or  that  disposition  which  it  has 
to  assume  a  zigzag  or  waved  form. 

^*  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  two  chief  qualities  which 
carding  wool  requires,  is  shortness  of  pile,  and  a  disposition 
in  the  hair  to  assume  a  crumpled  or  spring-like  shape,  and  it 
appears  scarcely  possible  that  the  staple  of  clothing  wool,  at 
least  that  part  of  it  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
fabrics,  can  be  too  short,  if  it  possess  only  that  degnee  of 
crumpledness  which  will  enable  it  to  form  a  roveling. 

"  This  peculiar  shrivelling  quality  of  wool  cannot  prevail 
in  too  high  a  degree,  if  it  is  destined  to  make  any  kind  of 
goods  which  require  a  close  and  smooth  surface;  for  the 
greater  number  of  the  minute  curves  which  it  contains  in  a 
given  length  of  pile,  so  much  the  more  may  it  be  broken  with- 
out injury,  and  every  portion  retain  a  sufficient  degree  of  cur- 
vature to  link  it  with  its  neighbour,  forming  an  inconceivably 
thin  and  transparent  texture.  The  thinner  this  texture  can 
be  produced,  and  the  greater  degree  of  surface  that  can  be 
given  to  it,  so  much  the  longer  thread  will  it  yield,  and  the 
cloth  made  of  it  partake  of  a  proportionable  degree  of  deli- 
cacy. The  necessity  of  this  singular  property  of  clothing 
wool  is  obvious,  from  the  manner  in  which  hair  or  straight  and 
smooth  pile  is  dissipated,  when  wrought  upon  the  same  en- 
gines; the  particles  possessing  no  means  of  uniting  themselves 
together,  drop  singly  from  the  machine,  produce  no  roveling, 
and  cannot  be  spun  in  the  same  way  as  woollen  thread. 

"  The  wool  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods, 
of  any  description,  is  first  reduced  to  a  proper  state  for  spin- 
ning by  means  of  the  comb^  an  instrument  very  different  from 
the  card,  both  in  its  structure  and  operation.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  piece  of  wood  very  much  shaped  like  the 


HB    NAITRE    and    fltllPERTICM    CI 

letter  T.  Throiicli  the  hp4ul  or  transrifsr  part  of  it,  whidi  ii 
g«icrally  about  thrive  InchoM  bro»i),  k  number  nf  verr  hnx 
aharp  tPPtli  an-  tlirit«t :  tht'j'  arv  6iicly  tapered,  mado  of  weO 
tempered  etcel,  siid  getitTolly  Arran^l  in  three  rove,  obont 
thirty  in  each,  luid  plucoil  nearly  at  right  anglcft  to  every  ptrt 
of  the  wood ;  lh«  handle  of  the  coinb  19  represented  by  the 
perpendicuhir  part  of  1\k  letter.  In  usin^  this  iiistrumeBt, 
the  wool  \a  carefully  hung  upon  the  teeth,  in  such  a  nuunstr 
M  to  proji^iit  over  the  front  of  the  head :  when  stiiSdendy 
fillvd  and  tirnily  fixed,  another  comh  of  the  same  kind  it 
drawn  through  thv  wool,  so  as  to  unravel  and  lay  eaeh  hair  at 
it  Rmoolh  and  even.  If  we  couHider  the  full  comb  as  tiw 
human  head,  disgraced  by  a  quantity  of  neglected  long  aai 
didhcvflled  hair,  which  we  redure  to  its  elegant  order,  m 
fthall  have  a  very  juH  idea  of  the  operation  and  the  use  of 
thia  instrument  in  the  worsted  manufacture.  The  very  name 
shows  its  origin,  application,  and  use. 

"  But  the  comb  ia  used  for  another  purpose  than  merely  to 
lay  the  pile  straight  and  even ;  for  the  staple  uf  long  wad 
commonly  contains  a  considerable  number  of  hairs  shortar 
than  the  generality  of  those  which  compose  the  fioecc,  and 
also  a  number  of  long  ones,  which  are  tied  in  natural  and 
indissoluble  knots,  highly  prejudicial,  when  wrought  into  the 
worsted  threads :  these  are  collected  by  the  process  of  comb- 
ing betwixt  the  teeth  of  the  instrument,  and  by  a  very  curious 
and  dexterous  mode  adopted  to  strip  the  comb  of  its  longo' 
pile,  the  workman  leaves  them  there,  until  he  has  disposed  of 
the  long,  clean  and  valuable  wool,  extracted  by  his  fingers, 
and  which,  from  an  old  English  word  most  aptly  denotuigtbe 
shape  he  has  given  it,  is  denominated  a  sliver.  When  the 
instrument  ia  cleared  from  the  knots  or  noils,  it  is  ready  to 
repeat  the  operation.  The  comb,  therefore,  evidently  requires 
that  the  wool  to  which  it  is  applied  possesses  sufficient  length 
to  permit  its  arrangement  upon  the  teeth ;  strength  or  tough- 
ness enough  to  endure,  without  being  broken,  the  muscular 
force  necessary  to  draw  the  instrument  through  it,  and  such 
a  degree  of  curvedness  as  will  enable  it  to  form  a  close  and 
compact  sliver.  The  length  of  pile  suited  to  the  comb  is 
upwards  of  four  inches.  The  hosiery  trade  requires  a  con- 
siderable share  of  that  which  measures  from  four  to  eight 
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inches,  and  the  longer  kind  is  generally  destined  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  worsted  yam,  an  article  which  admits  of  very  great 
variety  in  the  mode  of  its  manufacture. 

"  The  shorter  staple  is  applicable  to  woollen  goods  of 
almost  every  description,  which,  beside  the  whole  quantity  of 
this  sort  of  fleece  produced  at  home,  require  very  large  im- 
portations from  abroad ;  and  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  that 
pile,  which  has  been  grown  to  the  length  of  combing  wool,  is 
submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  card.  'Tis  chiefly  that, 
however,  which  possesses  the  contracting  in  too  great  a 
degree,  which  is  too  weak  for  the  comb,  or  is  used  to  produce 
articles  requiring  a  long  and  well  raised  knap." 

Under  this  head  Mr.  Luccock  has  given  very  interesting 
tables,  showing  the  quantity  of  wool  grown  in  each  county  of 
England,  and  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  respectively ;  also  the 
relative  quantity  of  wool  grown  adapted  to  combing  and  carding 
purposes,  copies  of  which  will  be  inserted,  appended  to  the 
second  volume. 

The  next  section  into  which  Mr.  Luccock  divides  his 
work  is — 

The  wool  of  England.'' 

In  describing  the  fleeces  of  this  country,  it  will  be  most 
proper  to  arrange  them  in  two  classes,  which  are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  both  by  the  length  of  the  staple,  and  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  them  ;  the  one  adapted  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  woollen  goods,  and  the  other  to  that  of  worsted  goods. 
The  sheep  from  which  these  different  kinds  of  staple  are  ob- 
tained, do  not  always  run  promiscuously  in  the  same  flock,  or 
graze  upon  the  same  pasture,  each  being  most  commonly 
found  upon  its  appropriate  soil,  and  under  a  peculiar  manage- 
ment. Sometimes  the  line  which  separates  them  is  boldly 
drawn,  at  others  the  pastures  are  so  mingled,  or  the  qualities 
of  the  land  so  gradually  change  from  those  which  are  suitable 
to  the  heavier  sheep,  as  to  give  the  flock  a  sort  of  mongrel 
appearance,  and  the  fleece  an  uncertain  character.  But  human 
genius,  always  fertile  in  inventions  and  expedients,  has  rendered 
even  this  defect  of  the  fleece  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
society,  and  has  adapted  it  to  the  manufacture  of  stockings." 

*'  Long  wool  is  found  in  many  detached  parts  of  England, 
but  much  more  commonly  on  the  eastern  than  the  western 
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side,  and  often  nearer  tlie  coast  than  tlic  middle  of  tbe  king- 
dom. Amonp  lit*'  \iiT([tT  ranees  of  long-woollcd  slicrp,  the 
fir>t  to  bo  noticed,  and  the  most  northern,  is  situate  near  tbe 
RKKilh  of  the  Tw*.  The  second,  which  may  properly 
dentrminated  the  Liiicnlnidiirc  district,  comprehends  the  wntb- 
castorn  point  of  Yorkshire,  iit>arly  the  whole  of  Lincolnshirr, 
and  the  fen  laoda  of  Huntinftdonshire,  Cambridge,  and  Nor- 
folk. Tliis  kind  of  wool  is  found  in  the  smaller  marshes  of 
EsMX  tuid  of  Kenti  which  vnrroimd  the  inlets  of  the  sea,  but 
is  much  more  ahundunt  in  tho»p  of  Romney  aiid  of  Guildford. 
We  mci't  with  it  in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall,  upon  the  Cotewold  Hills,  in  some  detached  partflof 
Lancashire,  Oxford,  Bedford,  and  Stafford,  through  the  whole 
of  Leicester,  Rutland,  Northampton,  and  Huntingdon,  and 
alone  the  banks  of  large  rivera. 

"  In  those  extensive  districta,  aome  of  which,  widely  Kpa* 
rate  from  each  other,  a  much  greater  differenee  is  obsemUa 
in  the  characteristic  features  of  the  sheep,  than  in  the  qitaljlies 
of  tbe  pile  which  they  produce.  Long  wool  is  remarkable  for 
the  similarity  of  the  fleeces,  both  in  weight  and  colour,  in  the 
siajik-  .111.1  the  fnwlilv  of  luilr." 

JMr.  !.inc<^.-k,  ihon"  gives  an  account  of  the  different  bree<ii 
of  sheep,  and  the  proportions  of  their  wool  in  the  varioot 
counties  of  England,  those  districts  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  having  the  long-woolled  sheep,  the  other  parts  of 
the  country  then  producing  the  short-woolled  sheep ;  but  tbe 
inclosures  which  have  since  that  period  taken  place,  and  the 
improved  mode  of  industry,  which  produces  food  more  adapted 
to  the  heavier  and  the  larger  fleeced  sheep,  have  made  a  conn- 
derablealteration;  forthoughthelow  and  fenny  districts  produce 
the  same  description  of  sheep  as  they  formerly  did,  the  sheep 
of  other  parts  have  more  approximated  to  the  description  and 
nature  of  long-woolled  sheep,  producing  greater  weight  of 
flesh  and  heavier  fleeces.  But  having  already  given  the  observ- 
ations made  by  those  deputed  to  travel  through  England,  and 
report  their  opinion  of  sheep,  to  the  Highland  Society,*  it  is 
now  unnecessary  to  copy  the  minute  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Luccock,  who,  in  conclusion,  adds  his  table  showing 
the  produce  of  English  long  and  short  wool,  making — 
•   Vide  p.  257  «nd  fallowing. 
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The  total  quantity  of  long  wool  ...     137i228  packs* 
Do.  short  wool  ...     245,290    do. 

Do.  lambs'  wool ...       10,718    do. 


Total,     393,236  packs. 

This  quantity  of  wool,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Luccock,  falls 
very  far  short  of  the  quantity  stated  by  Mr.  Hustler  in  evi- 
dence before  the  House  of  Commons,  viz.  600,000  packs,  and 
in  explanation  thereof  Mr.  Luccock  says,  ^'  It  is  not  necessary 
to  search  into  records  for  the  general  opinion  of  the  present 
day,  that  England  and  Wales  produce  about  six  hundred 
thousand  packs  of  wool,  as  it  is  usually  received  without 
examination.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  upon  what 
basis  this  conclusion  rests,  but  it  was  formerly  supposed  that 
Great  Britain  produced  that  number  of  packs ;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that  some  person,  by  a  very  easy  mistake,  has 
quoted  the  number  as  applicable  to  England  alone,  and  the 
error  has  passed  from  one  to  another  without  being  suspected 
or  examined,  until  it  has  become  an  opinion  so  firm  and  set- 
tled, as  to  form  the  basis  of  reasoning  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Indeed,  the  greatest  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
upon  this  subject  seem  to  arise  from  two  sources, — the  as- 
sumption of  six  hundred  thousand  packs  as  the  produce  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  different  quantity  of  land  which 
is  assigned  as  the  extent  of  the  kingdom.  On  subjects  of 
this  kind  we  can  only  form  general  opinions,  and  his  are 
most  likely  to  be  accurate  who  collects  facts  with  the  most 
patient  investigation,  and  reasons  from  them  with  the  sound- 
est judgment." 

"  Facts  AND  Observations  relative  to  Sheep,  Wool, 
"  Ploughs,  and  Oxen  ;  in  which  the  importance  of 
**  improving  the  short-wooUed  breeds  of  Sheep  by  a  mix- 
"  ture  of  the  Merino  blood  is  demonstratod  from  actual 
"  practice ;  together  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Advan- 
*'  tajres  which  have  been  derived  to  the  Author's  flocks 
"  from  the  use  of  Salt.  By  Lord  Somerville.    1806." 

Lord  Somerville  paid  great  attention  to  the  merino  breed 
of  sheep,  and  his  Lordship's  observations  relate  chiefly  to  the 
exertion  made  to  produce  fine  wool. 
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f  of  sliee])  in  this  kingdom  may  be  arrangti' 

to  two  classes, — those  which  produce  the  shurt,  or  clothing, 

d  those  which  bear  the  long  or  combing  wool.   The  (|iuti^ 

•  the  flesh  in  each  class  follows  the  character  of  the  wool ; 

\  ghort-woolled  sheep,  being  close  in  the  gmin  83  to  fleabi 

insequently  heavy  in  the  scale,   and   high-flaroured  as  to 

to ;  the  polled  long-wooUed  sheep  more  open  and  loose  !■ 

grain,   larger  in    size, — '  mawifucturers  muttony    tit  for 

sucb  markets  as  supply  collieries  and  shipping,  but  bv  b> 

^-Oieiins,  generally  speaking,  of  such  ready  sale, 

"  Every  practical  man,  looking  over  the  map  of  Enghmd^ 
1  vho  has  given  himself  time  to  study  the  properties  of  the  soil 
j  and  cUmate,  will  admit,  that  one-half  of  the  kingdom  at  lent 
ifl  by  nature  appropriated  to  the  short-woolled,  fino-graiiMd 
breed:  he  might  safely  admit  mnch  more  than  half;  for  It. 
at  length,  appears,  that  our  climate,  from  the  mo9t  northern 
parts  to  (he  most  soiitheni,  can  grow  wool  of  the  fineel  possi- 
ble quality.  Taking  into  connderation  the  upland  pastures, 
the  light  conrertible  tillage,  the  loamy  soils  and  mountainous 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  such  a  proportion  must  be  admitted 
to  be  moderate  and  just.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great 
importance  of  the  ahort-wonlled  sheep  to  the  nation,  as  well 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  both  as  to  carcase  and  weight 
of  fleece,  as  with  respect  to  the  great  extent  of  the  kingdom 
appropriated  to  those  breeds,  the  whole  attention  both  of  far- 
mers  and  breeders  has  for  these  thirty  years  past  been 
absorbed  in  carrying  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  hardly  credi- 
ble, the  heavy  loog-wooUed  sheep,  such  as  Lincoln,  Cots- 
wold,  Romney  Marsh,  and  New  Leicester,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  last  To  such  extreme  perfection  has  the  ^ame  of 
this  animal  been  carried,  that  one  is  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
skill  and  good  fortune  of  those  who  worked  out  such  an  alter- 
ation. It  would  aeem  as  if  they  had  chalked  out  on  a  wall,  a 
form  perfect  in  itself,  and  then  had  giTen  it  existence.  Such 
is  the  animal  now,  almost  the  reverse  of  what  it  was,  and 
from  whatever  source  it  originated,  whether  firom  the  care 
and  nice  observation  of  breeders,  or  from  crosses  with  Bve- 
land  or  Dorset,  is  immaterial."  In  eulogiums  of  such  kind. 
Lord  Somerville  might  have  gratified  his  own  feelings ;  his 
doctrines,  too,  might  have  been  received  for  a  time  with 
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much  popularity,  but  his  duty  to  the  public  forbade  it,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  take  the  part  he  did,  and  to  impress  upon  the 
recollection  of  the  farmers,  that  no  breed  of  sheep  should  be 
carried  into  districts  ill  adapted,  both  as  to  soil  and  climate, 
to  receive  them ;  that  in  exertions  to  improve  the  carcase, 
they  should  not  forget  that  there  was  such  an  article  as  wool ; 
that,  in  opposition  to  the  present  doctrine,  the  improvement 
of  the  one  was  not  incompatible  with  the  improvement  of  the 
other ;  and  that  the  breed  of  sheep,  which,  on  any  given  quan- 
tity of  land,  carried  for  a  continuance  the  most  wool,  as  well 
as  flesh,  and  both  of  the  highest  quality,  was  that  breed  to  be 
preferred,  of  whatever  description  it  might  be,  or  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  might  come. 

Lord  Somerville,  after  a  violent  tirade  against  the  manu- 
facturers, who  preferred  Spanish  wool  to  that  of  Anglo-me- 
rino, mentions  his  own  exertions. 

^'  Had  he  made  kno^m  his  intention  of  crossing  the  seas, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  a  flock  of  Spanish  sheep, 
his  attempt  must  inevitably  have  failed,  and  might  have  risked 
the  lives  of  those  concerned  with  him.  This  attempt  is  not 
easily  accomplished  at  any  time,  but  is  more  than  commonly 
difficult  in  a  time  of  war.  It  was  an  object  not  only  to  obtain 
the  sheep  themselves,  but  the  whole  system  of  management 
adopted  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  those  flocks  in  Spain. 
In  both  these  particulars,  the  author  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  succeed.  The  sheep  are  selected  from  a  transhu- 
mantes,  or  travelling  merino  flock,  of  undoubted  high  blood. 
The  rams,  twelve  in  number,  were  picked  from  a  flock  of  two 
hundred,  but,  except  the  manso  or  bell  wether,  the  males  are 
left  entire,  on  a  presumption  that  they  carry  more  wool  than 
wethers,  and  equally  fine.  The  couples  (ewes  and  lambs) 
were  selected  from  a  number  proportionably  larger.  Of  the 
high  blood  and  quality  of  this  flock,  the  admiration  of  their 
shepherds,  through  whose  flocks,  twenty-two  in  number,  they 
passed  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  about  the  end  of  March, 
was  sufficientlv  indicative,  if  not  otherwise  well  established. 
Of  their  proj)orti()n  as  to  carcase,  and,  which  is  equally  ma- 
terial, their  power  of  living  hard,  so  as  to  carry  much  wool 
and  flesh  on  a  small  surface  of  land,  it  will  be  as  well  to  draw 
a  conclusion  from  facts  rather  than  assertion.     That  must 


>t  be  ileemed  a  bad  breed,  which,  aHcr  a  trial  of  s 
tries,  can  maintain  its  high  quality  of  wool,  makhif  t 
.JumeDse  annual  joumev^  and  in  a  lc3«  space  of  t 
coidd  be  well  supposed  ;  more  e^cially,  whcm  we  i 
that  the  first  journey  commences  when  lambs  are  four  n 
old,  or  even  leas.  There  arc  few  breeds  in  this  country  tbat 
could  support  such  jjeriodical  marches,  for  any  length  of  tinw, 
and  not  Buffer  materially  in  their  form,  as  well  as  t^mEty  of 
the  carcase,  for  both  are  inseparable,  being  fed  from  the  nnf 
source." 

Soon  after  the  above  work  was  published,  Mr.  Bakewrll 
wrote  lib  book  on  sheep,  sending  the  manuscript  to  Lord 
Somerrille  for  his  opinion  before  it  was  printed,  and  hia  Lonl- 
ahip  added  several  notes. 

"  Observations  ox  the  Imflubncb  or  Soil  axd  Cu- 

*'  MATE  ON   Wool,   from  which  is  deduced  a   certain 

*'  and  easy  method  of  improving  the  quality  of  Enelish 

"  Cloathing  Wools,  and  preserving  the  Health  of  Sheep, 

"  with  Hints  for  the  Management  of  Sheep,  after  aheu^ 

"  ing.     An  enquiry  into  the  stmctore,  growtli,  and  tat- 

"  mation  of  Wool  and  Hair ;  and  Remarka  on  the  meant 

"  by  which  the  Spanish  breed  of  Sheep  may  be  made  to 

*'  preserve  the  best  qualities  of  its  Fleece  unchanged  m 

"  different  Climates.     By  Robert  Bakkwbll,  w^  oe- 

"  casional  Notes  and  Remarks  by  Lord  Sombbtille.' 

The  above  title  conveys  a  fiill  account  of  the  object  of  tlui 

book.     Sir.  Bakewell  divides  bis  subject  into  6*6  chantosi 

adding  thereto  an  appendix  and  postscript 

Chapter  1 On  the  sofi  and  hard  qualiUes  of  wooU,  and 

the  great  difference  in  the  value  of  cloth  made  from  wot^ 
although  each  sort  may  be  equally  fine,  and  on  the  distinctim 
between  hair  and  wool 
Mr.  Bakewell  says, — 

"  Having  been  introduced  into  the  wool  business  at  aa 
early  period  of  my  life,  one  of  the  firrt  things  that  oigaged 
my  attention,  was  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  softness  cf 
wools,  equally  fine,  but  the  produce  of  different  districts. 
The  soft,  silk-like  feel  peculiar  to  some  wools,  was  not  then 
•0  highly  valued  as  at  preaent ;  it  gave,  however,  a  decided 
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preference  in  the  market  to  wools  distinguished  by  this  quality. 
A  little  attention  to  the  wool  from  yarious  districts  soon  dis- 
corered,  that  the  soils  most  favourable  to  the  production  of 
this  soft  quality  were  first  the  argillaceous,  next  the  siliceous, 
and  it  was  well  known,  that  calcareous  soils,  whether  lime- 
stone or  chalk,  produced  wools  of  a  contrary  quality,  remark* 
able  for  the  harshness  of  the  touch." 

Lord  Somerrille  remarks  upon  the  foregoing  opinion, — 
'*  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
as  fiir  as  relates  to  chalk.  I  have  noticed  the  harsh  proper- 
ties of  wool  on  this  soil,  in  its  first  growth  after  shearing, 
which  could  not  arise  from  the  effect  of  sun  alone,  but  must 
be  attributed  also  to  the  chalk  with  which  the  wool  is  impreg- 
nated, occasionally  to  the  sheep  hiding  themselves  in  holes  or 
hollows  on  the  Downs,  where  the  soil  is  thin,  to  avoid  the  fly ; 
but  I  cannot  agree  to  this  observation  as  applicable  to  lime- 
stone soils  in  generaL  Lime  certainly  may  be  burnt  from 
chalk,  as  well  as  from  lime-stone :  as  chalk,  it  is  conveyed 
into  the  fleece  by  contact,  in  its  natural  state ;  but  lime-stone, 
if  it  does  not  lie  deep  below  the  surface,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  is  a  hard  and  clean  stone,  and  communicates  nothing  to 
the  wool,  until  it  is  rendered  into  lime,  by  the  strongest  effect 
of  fire.  The  doctrine  militates  also  against  the  whole  of  our 
practice  in  the  western  counties ;  the  pile  of  all  our  merino 
wool,  even  of  the  pure  blood,  is  publicly  admitted  to  be  im- 
proved ;  it  has  been  constantly  upon  a  lime-stone  soil,  and  the 
surface  of  the  land  manured  with  lime."  Mr.  Bake  well  seems 
afterwards  satisfied  that  he  was  in  error  as  respects  lime- 
stone. 

Chapter  II. — On  the  causes  which  produce  the  hard 
quality  of  wool  in  many  parts  of  this  island." 

Mr.  BakewcU  attributes  in  this  chapter  the  difference  in 
the  softness  of  wool  to  the  chemical  or  mechanical  action  of 
particles  of  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  fleece,  and  says — 

"  In  part  of  Gloucestershire,  the  fleece  acquires  a  deep 
orange  colour,  from  the  soil ;  in  Hertfordshire  and  Warwick- 
shire^ and  in  every  district  having  a  red  coloured  soil,  the 
wool  is  inclined  to  a  brownish  red ;  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Cambridgeshire  communicate  a  dark  bluish  tint  to  the 
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wooU  on  chalk  suils  »re  difltiii^utfihed  by  tbeir  >bi]B> 
■.na,  aad  in  every  district  the  action  of  the  soil  ia  evinced  tf 
mmuDicating  the  colour  to  tlie  fleece,  oitlier  by  iosinuatiBf 
particles  iuto  the  fleece  and  its  fibres,  ur  chemically  UDiUof 
th  the  surface.  The  colour  thuH  acquired  ia  as  indelibly  fixal 
the  wool,  as  the  colouring  matter  of  an  artificial  ilye; 
m  its  whiteness  be  perfectly  restored  by  any  process  of  art 
thcrto  known." 

Lord  Somerville  forms  a  very  different  opinion,  r'a. :  ■ 
"  It  is  painful  to  offer  tin  illustration  of  this   subject  froti 
one's  own  practice ;  but  lest  an  effect  which  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced should  be  deemed  certain  and  invariable,  it  bebovM  ma 
to  state,  that  1  have  repeated  proof  of  the  reverse  in  (1m 
.  instance  of  my  own  merino  rara-hogs,  which  were  bred  oni 
I  red  loamy  soil,  and  a  limestone  subsoil ;  the  wool  being  sbon 
after  the  yolk  was  well  up,  scoured  to  the  purest  white,  whicfc  ( 
colour,  being  manufactured  into  white  kerseymeres,  af^er  fre- 
quent washings  it  jirescrvcs  it  to  this  day.     But    the  author'* 
obBerratioiia  may  be,  and  probably  are,  correct,  with  respsct 
to  fleeces  more  coarse  and  open  in  the  pile." 

"  Chapter  IIL-^On  the  means  by  which  the  soft  qnafi^ 
of  wool  may  be  preserved  in  every  situation,  and  the  effects 
of  soil  and  climate  counteracted,  where  they  are  un&voorable 
to  this  quality — On  the  preservation  of  sheep  by  the  same 
means  from  cutaneous  distempers,  from  the  inclemency  of 
climate,  and  from  the  sudden  chan^  of  temperature  after 
shearing." 

Mr.  Bakewell  recommends  smearing  the  sheep  with  mi, 
butter,  and  tar,  and  substituting  bees'  wax  for  tar. 

"  Chapter  IV Improved  method  of  washing  sheepi. — 

On  the  means  of  preventing  the  deterioration  of  wool  in  the 
Spanish  breed  of  sheep. — On  the  qualities  and  defects  of  the 
finest  fleeces  from  Saxony. — On  the  influence  which  pasture, 
heat,  and  cold  and  moisture  have  upon  the  ati^e. — Difimnt 
effects  of  the  climate  of  Spain  and  England  upon  the  fleece^' 
The  chief  recommendation  is  the  process  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter,  on  greasing,  "  that  an  improved  m^bod  of 
greasing  fine-woolled  sheep,  should  be  adopted  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  which  would  greatly  improve  the  qu^ity  of 
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wool,  and  annually  save  many  thousand  sheep  from  perishing 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate." 

Mr.  Bakewell  gives  some  account  respecting  Spanish  sheep, 
their  treatment  here  and  in  Saxony,  which  observations  were 
interesting  at  the  period  when  the  book  was  written,  but  the 
management  has  been  greatly  improved  since  that  time,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  details  given, 
particularly  as  the  next  work  enters  more  fully  into  that 
subject. 

*'  Ax  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Merino 
^*  Sheep  into  the  different  States  of  Europe,  and  at  the 
^^  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  describing  the  actual  State  of 
^^  these  Animals,  the  number  of  them,  the  different 
**  Modes  of  Treatment  which  they  experience,  and  the 
*'  Advantages  which  they  render  to  Agriculture,  Manu- 
"  factures,  and  Commerce.  From  the  French  of  C.  P. 
"  Lasteyrie,  translated  by  Benjamin  Thompson. — 
"  With  Notes  by  the  Translator." 

"  Sweden. — Mr.  Alstroemer,  who  had  in  1715  made  some 
experiments  with  a  view  to  improve  the  wretched  breeds  of 
Sweden,  did  not  think  that  this  improvement  should  be  limited 
to  the  good  qualities  obtained  from  the  German  and  English 
sheep.  Accordingly  he  imported,  in  1723,  a  flock  of  merinos 
from  Spain,  and  succeeded  in  the  naturalization  and  propaga^ 
tion  of  this  race  in  an  austere  climate,  while  it  seemed  inca^ 
pable  of  existing  unless  in  a  warm  climate.  The  merinos 
preserve  in  Sweden  their  original  form,  their  fleeces  are  close 
and  thick,  the  wool  loses  nothing  in  point  of  fineness,  length, 
or  elasticity,  and  the  quantity  of  it  is  greater  than  in  Spain, 
if  the  animal  has  had  sufficient  food.  There  are  instances  of 
rams  whose  fleeces  have  weighed  13  lbs. ;  the  race  is  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  sheep  are  in  Spain." 

"  Denmark^  and  the  Danish  States, — The  Danes,  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  Sweden,  procured  Spanish  sheep 
from  that  kingdom  about  the  year  1786,  and  the  descendants 
of  this  importation  exist  at  present,  though  in  very  small 
numbers.  In  1797,  the  Danish  government  procured  three 
hundred  merino  sheep  from  Spain,  which  were  placed  on  the 
farm    of  Esserum,  about  eight  leagues   from    Copenhagen. 

VOL.   I.  2  c 
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This  flock  is  composed  of  the  best  Spanish  breeds,  viz^  the 
Escurial,  the  Guadeloupe,  the  Paular,  the  Infantado,  the  Mon- 
tareo,  and  the  Nigretti*  The  Escurial  breed  is  accounted  as  to 
fineness  of  wool,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  travelling  flocks 
of  Spain.  The  Guadeloupe  sheep  are  remarkable  for  their  sym- 
metry, as  well  as  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  wool 
The  Paulars  are  equally  gifted  with  the  two  latter  perfections, 
but  difier  from  the  preceding  in  having  a  greater  swell  behind 
the  ears,  and  a  more  evident  degree  of  throatiness.  The  Ni- 
gretti flock  is  composed  of  the  largest  and  strongest  sheep  of 
Spain. 

^^  Saxony. — Upper  Saxony  is  the  country  into  which,  after 
Sweden,  the  Spanish  race  of  sheep  is  of  the  most  ancient  intro- 
duction ;  and  it  is  in  Saxony  that  this  naturalization  has  been 
marked  with  the  completest  success,  and  has  produced  the 
most  advantageous  results.  The  difierent  indigenous  breeds 
of  that  country,  some  of  which  produce  valuable,  and  others 
very  coarse  wool,  have  been  equally  improved  by  the  Spanish 
breed  imported  at  two  different  periods,  viz.,  1765  and  17*>*^. 

"  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  wishing  to  repair  the  devai?tatioii^ 
occasioned  in  his  dominions  bv  a  seven  years'  war,  obtaiueii 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  in  ITOo,  a  hundred  merino  rams, 
and  two  hundred  ewes,  selected  from  the  best  tlocks  of 
Spain. 

"  It  was  perceived,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  that  the  pure 
Spanish  race  had  preserved  its  properties,  and  that  animal* 
were  to  be  found  of  several  crosses  bv  the  merino  ram,  \*hicli 
had  acquired  a  fleece  yielding  to  that  of  Spain  neither  in  fine- 
ness nor  beauty.  As  soon  as  it  was  evident  from  experience, 
that  the  Spanish  ram  could  be  easily  reconciled  to  the  climate, 
and  the  native  breeds  much  improved  by  a  series  of  crosses, 
attention  was  paid  to  the  general  improvement  of  flocks,  an»i 
the  Saxon  government  obliired  those  who  occupied  land? 
under  the  Elector  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  Spanish  breeds. 
But  the  farmers  were  soon  convinced  as  to  their  real  inter- 
ests, and  the  Electoral  Institution  not  being  able  to  suppK 
the  demands  which  every  day  increased,  the  Prince  impt>rteti 
from  Spain,  in  1778,  a  hundred  rams  and  two  hundred  ewes, 
of  which  a  part  were  old  at  prime  cost,  including  the  ex- 
penses of  th(»  voyage. 
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^*  The  merinos  in  Saxony  are  in  general  less,  and  produce 
shorter  wool  than  in  Spain ;  some  of  the  former  are,  never- 
theless found,  which  surpass  the  latter  in  these  respects;  the 
difference  depends  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  al- 
lotted to  the  animals  on  different  farms. 

^*  The  Saxon  government,  which  had  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  sheep,  having  ascertained 
by  experience  that  the  merino  flocks  would  degenerate  if 
neglected,  now  applied  itself  to  the  instruction  of  farmers9 
partly  by  establishing  schools  for  shepherds,  and  partly  by 
distributing  profusely,  works  likely  to  be  proper  guides  for 
those  who  resided  in  the  country,  as  to  the  treatment  of  these 
valuable  animals.  The  government  wisely  thought  that  it 
was  alike  its  duty  and  its  interest  to  assist  in  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture ;  a  measure  which  should  ever  be  resorted  to  when 
individuals  have  neither  the  means,  nor  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, nor  the  spirit  necessary,  in  any  novel  and  diflScult 
undertaking.  Saxony  has  been  amply  repaid  for  the  care,  and 
indemnified  for  the  advance  thus  made  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  immense  advantages  resulting  therefrom  to  that 
country.  The  happy  effect  of  this  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture have  extended  to  other  states  of  Germany. 

"  Tlie  Prussian  States. — Frederick  II.  imported  from  Spain, 
in  1786,  a  hundred  rams  and  two  hundred  ewes,  destined 
to  improve  the  indigenous  breeds.  Part  of  these  animals 
were  placed  at  Stansdorf,  near  Berlin,  and  were  lost  by 
various  disorders.  The  sheep,  which  were  sent  to  different 
farms  in  the  country,  degenerated,  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
negligence  of  those  in  whose  possession  they  were  placed ; 
there  are,  however,  flocks  derived  from  the  original  stock, 
which  yield  wool  as  fine  as  their  imported  progenitors. 

**  Since  that  period  several  Prussian  breeders,  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  Saxony,  have  bought  Saxon  merino  sheep, 
and  have  successfully  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  so 
that  there  are  at  present  in  the  Prussian  States,  flocks  which 
are  entirely  composed  of  animals  yielding  fine  wool.  Govern- 
ment has  encouraged  this  propensity,  by  instituting  schools 
for  shepherds, — a  sure  way  of  disseminating  good  methods, 
and  causing  them  to  be  adopted. 

2  c  2 
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*^  Mr.  Fiok,  a  celebrated  German  agriculturist,  is  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  school  established  at  Petersberg,  in 
the  province  of  Magdeburg.  Twelve  shepherds  are  there 
annually  admitted  to  learn  their  art. 

'^  Mr.  Fink  began  the  improvement  of  his  flock  in  1756,  by 
introducing  the  Silesian  breed,  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of 
its  wool.  In  1 768  he  purchased  some  Saxon  merino  sheep,  and 
in  1778  he  imported  a  certain  number  of  merinos  from  Spain. 

**  It  is  by  the  use  of  these  animals  that  Mr.  Fink  has  suo- 
ceeded  in  imparting  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  to  the 
native  breeds  of  Prussia,  the  wool  of  which  was  extremely 
coarse.  The  success  which  has  attended  fine  woolled  sheep  id 
the  Prussian  States,  and  the  attention  bestowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  this  source  of  rural  industry  and  wealth,  afford 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  number  of  pure  Merinos,  and  of 
animals  improved  by  that  race,  will  continue  to  increase.  Mr. 
Fink  was  sent  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  thou- 
sand merino  sheep  destined  for  this  national  object. 

"  The  Austrian  States  and  other  parts  of  Germant/. — The 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  imported  from  Spain,  in  1775,  three 
hundred  mtTinos,  which  were  placed  at  Mercopail,  an  imperial 
farm  in  Hungary,  where  a  school  for  farmers  was  instituted. 
From  this  seminary  instructions  were  issued  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  fine  woolled  sheep,  and  the  modes  by  which  perfec- 
tion mi^rht  be  attained  throujrh  them. 

"  Austria  has  imported  two  flocks  of  merinos  from  Spain. 
The  improvement  of  fine  wool  by  using  merino  blood,  is  pur- 
sued in  the  Margraviates  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  by  the 
institution  of  schools  for  shepherds,  and  by  the  results  of  an 
importation  made  in  1788,  which  consisted  of  forty  rams,  and 
some  ewes,  principally  of  the  Saxo-meriuo  and  Roussillon 
breeds. 

"  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  in  178(),  obtained  from  Spain 
and  Roussillon  one  hundred  sheep,  and  he  despatched  two 
shej)herds,  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Daubenton,  at 
Montbar,  for  the  purpose  of  being  practically  instructed  in 
their  pursuits.  During  the  next  year  he  sent  one  of  the 
councillors  thither,  who,  after  having  observed  the  methoil 
pursued  at  the  Montbar  farm,  went  with  the  two  shepherA? 
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into  Spain,  and  there  purchased  a  second  flock,  consisting  of 
forty  merino  and  twenty-five  Roussillon  sheep. 

**  Merino  sheep  have  been  introduced  into  many  other  parts 
of  Germany,  where  they  have  equally  prospered. 

"  France. — Colbert  was  the  first  who  turned  his  attention 
to  this  important  branch  of  national  economy.  This  minister 
formed  a  design  of  improving  the  French  flocks  by  importing 
from  Spain  and  England,  sheep  more  perfect  than  those  to 
be  found  at  that  period  in  his  native  country.  Daubenton 
devoted  his  mind  to  the  study  of  a  race  so  important  to  agri- 
culture, to  subsistence,  clothing,  and  a  multiplicity  of  arts 
connected  with  our  innumerable  wants.  He  thus  describes 
the  measures  he  adopted : — 

"  *In  1766,'  says  Daubenton,  *  Daniel  Charles  Trudaine, 
Intendant  of  Finance,  which  office  embraced  the  department 
of  commerce,  foresaw  that  the  Spaniards  would  refuse  to  fur- 
nish us  wool  as  soon  as  they  had  established  manufactures  ex- 
tensive enough  to  employ  all  that  of  their  own  country.  Tru- 
daine felt  how  severe  a  blow  this  would  be  to  the  commerce 
of  France,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  devise  some  mode  of 
preventing  the  injury.  Monsieur  Trudaine  and  his  son  con- 
sulted Daubenton  on  the  subject,  in  1776,  and  were  furnished 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  rams  and  ewes  from  Roussillon, 
Flanders,  England,  Morocco,  Thibet,  and  Spain.  These  ex- 
periments of  M.  Daubenton  having  proved  to  the  government 
that  it  was  easy  to  breed,  rear,  and  preserve  the  Spanish 
race  in  France,  M.  Dangevillier,  the  governor  of  Ram- 
bouillet,  amongst  others,  requested  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  be  supplied  with  a  merino  flock.  The  king  gave 
orders,  that  a  selection  should  be  made  from  the  flocks 
of  highest  repute  in  Spain,  and  in  1786,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  rams  and  ewes  were  sent,  under  the  direction  of  a 
mayoral  and  three  other  Spanish  shepherds.  When  the  ori- 
ginal merino  flock  arrived  at  Rarabouillet,  it  was  composed  of 
sheep  possessed  of  uucommon  beauty.  It  gradually  increased 
till  it  was  numerous  enough  to  allow  the  sale  of  sheep  annu- 
ally, for  the  purpose  of  distributing  them  through  the  country, 
and  at  first  several  rams  and  ewes  were  given  to  indi- 
viduals.' 
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The  following  table  shows  the  general  proiiuee  of  ^Q^H 
and  sale  of  sheep  from  the  Ilanibouillet  tloeks  between  ^^H 
years  1796  and  1801,  a  period  at  which  the  merino  aMl^| 
made  rapid  progress  : —                                                            ^^ 

Year. 

Average 

Weight  of 

Fleece. 

Price  of 
Fleece. 

Sheep. 

Bold  for        "Jfj"", 

1796 
1707 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 

6lba.  90Z. 

Slbs. 

Tibs. 

8lbs. 

81bs. 

91ba.  loc 

5  francs. 

laf. 

lof.  50c. 
15f.  78e. 
■24f. 
27f.  ysc. 

f  Rams. 
1  Ewe.. 
/Rams. 

Ewes. 

Rams. 
1  Ewes, 
f  Rams. 

Ewe.. 
]  Bams. 

Ewes. 

\  Ewes. 

71  franc*. 

lorf. 

64f. 
SOf. 
60f. 
78f. 

8or. 

I!8f. 
33  If. 
209f. 
4l2f. 
236f. 

SOOfraac 

iior. 
i«or. 
i2or. 
sior. 
6«>r. 

"  The  experiments  of  Daubenton  suffidently  proved,  that 
the  superfine  wools  grown  in  France  were  capable  of  under- 
going every  process  to  which  those  of  Sp^n  are  subjected, 
and  the  cloths  produced  from  them  were  in  every  respect  as 
good. 

"  Besides  the  establishment  at  Rambouillet,  flocks  were 
kept  at  Perpignan,  Pompadour,  and  Alfort. 

"  On  the  24th  Hay,  1608,  an  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  Mcmiteur,  giving  notice  of  a  sale  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  ewcB  and  rams  of  the  finest  woolled  Spanish  breed, 
part  of  the  flock  kept  on  the  national  farm  of  Rambouillet; 
also  two  thousand  pounds  of  superfine  wool,  being  the  preseol 
year's  chp  of  the  national  flock,  and  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  wool,  the  produce  of  the  mixed  breeds  of 
sheep  kept  on  the  menagerie  at  Versailles.  This  advertise- 
ment, which  is  official,  is  accompanied  by  a  notice  from  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  minister  of  the  interior,  as  follows : — 

*' '  The  Spanish  breed  of  sheep,  that  produce  the  finest 
wool,  introduced  into  France  thirty  years  ago,  has  not  mani- 
fested the  smallest  symptoms  of  degeneration ;  samples  of  the 
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wool  of  this  valuable  flock,  which  was  brought  from  Spain  in 
1 786,  are  still  preserved,  and  bear  testimony  that  it  has  not 
in  the  least  declined  from  its  original  excellence,  although  the 
district  where  these  sheep  have  been  kept  is  not  of  the  best 
quality  for  sheep  farming :  the  drafts  from  the  flocks  which 
have  been  annually  sold  by  auction,  have  always  exceeded  in 
value  the  expectation  of  the  purchasers,  in  every  country  to 
which  they  have  been  carried,  that  is  not  too  damp  for  sheep. 
"  '  The  weight  of  their  fleeces  is  from  six  to  twelve  pounds 
each,  and  those  of  the  rams  is  sometimes  heavier. 

" '  Sheep  of  the  ordinary  coarse  wooUed  breed,  when 
crossed  by  a  Spanish  ram,  produce  fleeces  double  the  weight, 
and  far  more  valuable,  than  those  of  their  dams ;  and  if  the 
cross  is  carefully  continued,  by  supplying  rams  of  the  pure 
Spanish  blood,  the  wool  of  the  third  or  fourth  generation  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  original  Spanish  wool. 

"  *  These  mixed  breeds  are  more  easily  maintained,  and 
can  be  fattened  at  as  small  an  expense  as  the  ordinary  breeds 
of  the  country. 

*' '  The  amelioration  of  wool  at  Rambouillet  has  made  so 
great  progress,  that  in  a  circle  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
miles  diameter,  the  manufacturers  purchase  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  of  wool,  improved  by  two,  three,  or  four  crosses. 
*' '  Those  who  wish  to  accelerate  the  amelioration  of  their 
flocks,  by  introducing  into  them  ewes  of  this  improved  sort, 
may  find  abundance  to  be  purchased  in  that  neighbourhood  at 
reasonable  rates.* 

"  Holland. — There  are  few  regions  of  Europe  possessing  a 
temperature  and  soil  which  differ  more  than  those  of  Spain 
and  Holland.  The  merino  sheep  transported  from  a  scorch- 
ing climate  to  a  cold  and  marshy  country,  have  nevertheless 
preserved,  in  Holland,  the  qualities  which  distinguish  them 
from  other  breeds,  and  have  remained  vigorously  healthy,  but 
they  have  not  increased  to  much  extent." 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, — M.  Lasteyrie,  very  sanguine,  and 
deeply  infected  with  the  merino  fever  of  his  day,  says,  *'  the 
preservation  of  the  merino  race  in  its  utmost  purity,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  marshes  of  Holland,  and  under 
the  rigorous  climate  of  Sweden,  furnishes  an  additional  support 
to  this  my  unalterable  principle.     Fine  woolled  sheep  may  be 
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kept  wherever    industrious    men    and    intelligent   breeden 
exist. 

**  Spanish  sheep  have  been  long  domiciled  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  it  was  from  thence  that  the  merinos  were 
first  obtained,  and  taken  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

*^  Italy. — Piedmont  possesses  many  flocks  of  pure  merino 
and  improved  breeds.  Count  Granerie,  on  his  return  firon 
the  embassy  to  Spain,  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Madrid 
permission  to  take  away  a  flock,  which  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  capital  Segovian  sheep,  selected  by  the  Prince 
of  M asseran :  part  of  them  were  placed  on  the  domain  of 
La  Mandria,  and  the  rest  were  given  to  individuals.'' 

Great  Britain. — M.  Lasteyrie  gives  an  account  of  the 
importation  of  Spanish  sheep  by  George  IIL,  taken  from  the 
writings  of  Lord  SomerviUe,  and  mentions  the  exertions 
made  by  many  individuals  at  that  period,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  he  elicits  nothing  which  has  not 
already  appeared  as  to  the  introduction  of  merino  sheep  into 
Great  Britain. 

After  thus  mentioning  the  introduction  of  merino  sheep 
into  tliose  different  countries,  M.  Lasteyrie  enters  minutelv 
into  their  manafrement ;  in  each  it  is  not  necessary  to  cive 
those  different  methods  in  detail,  but  the  success  in  Saxonv 
havin<7  been  so  great,  the  raode  of  treatment  must  be  in- 
teresting. 

"  The  methods  pursued  in  Saxony,  with  regard  to  fine 
wooUed  sheep,  are  certainly  deserving  of  attention,  whether 
we  look  to  the  Electoral  farms,  or  to  those  of  individualit. 
because  the  success  of  their  methods  has  been  demonstrated 
by  an  experience  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  the  results  leave 
nothing  to  desire.  This  success  is  ascribable  to  the  ostalv 
lishmcnts  originally  founded  by  Government  at  Stolpe  Hohen- 
stein,  and  other  places,  where  schools  for  shepherds  were 
instituted,  and  to  the  instructions  disseminated  through  the 
Electorate. 

*'  Endeavours  have  been  used,  as  far  as  soil  and  climate 
would  permit,  to  treat  the  merino  sheep  according  to  the 
practice  of  Spain:  we  will  now,  however,  revert  to  one  point 
in  which  a  departure  from  the  Spanish  custom  is  adopted. 
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**  It  is  generally  believed  in  Saxony,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  Holland,  that  the  intermixture  of  fathers 
and  mothers  with  their  progeny,  or  even  that  of  animals 
derived  from  the  same  father  and  mother,  will  occasion 
degeneration  in  fine  woolled  sheep.  Under  this  conviction, 
the  Saxon  breeders  often  buy  from  other  flocks,  rams  which 
they  substitute  for  those  employed  by  themselves,  and  land 
proprietors  bind  their  tenants,  by  a  clause  in  their  leases, 
to  renew  every  year  a  certain  number  of  rams.  The  undis- 
tinguished mixture  of  the  same  flock,  which  has  taken  place 
in  Sweden,  France,  and  every  part  of  Germany,  proves,  in  a 
decisive  manner,  that  it  is  useless  to  procure  other  rams, 
while  any  one  possesses  those  which  are  endowed  with  good 
qualities.  If  the  opinion  in  question  were  correct,  there 
would  not  be  a  single  perfect  sheep  at  this  moment  in  Spain, 
for  in  that  country  the  animals  have  copulated  among  each 
other  for  ages,  without  distinction  of  parentage. 

**  The  usual  food  given  to  the  sheep  during  winter  consists 
of  hay,  aftermath,  trefoil,  and  oats,  or  rye  straw,  &c. :  the 
hay  is  distributed  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities,  as  it  is  more  or  less  sub- 
stantial :  those  who  have  no  hay  substitute  for  it  pea's-haum, 
vetches,  or  lentils ;  care  is  taken  to  cut  the  latter  kinds  of 
fodder  before  their  maturity,  that  they  may  be  more  nutri- 
tious, and  that  the  fall  of  leaf  may  be  prevented,  which  would 
otherwise  take  place  for  want  of  moisture.  Some  farmers, 
too,  make  amends  for  want  of  hay  by  the  use  of  cakes  from 
oleaginous  grain,  by  bran  and  crushed  corn,  or  sometimes 
meal;  they  mix  the  cakes  and  meal  in  vessels  filled  with 
water,  which  are  placed  in  the  sheep  houses,  and  the  resi- 
duum at  the  bottom  of  those  vessels  is  afterwards  given  them 
to  eat  This  method  contributes  to  preserve  the  animals  in 
good  health  at  a  season  when  it  is  difficult  to  procure  fresh 
food ;  grain  given  in  this  manner  is  more  nutritious,  parti- 
cularly if  the  meal  be  mixed  in  hot  water.  This  food  is  best 
adapted  to  the  lambs,  but  when  given  to  sheep,  about  six  or 
seven  pounds  of  meal  are  allotted  to  a  hundred.  When  there 
is  a  want  of  provender,  or  the  snow  is  of  long  continuance, 
com  is  given  to  the  sheep  in  the  straw,  or  indeed  sometimes 
threshed  and  alone ;  but  as  the  latter  food  is  always  expensive. 
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it  is  generally  soon  replaced  by  roots  of  different  kinds,  m, 
beets,  turnips,  carrots,  and  more  especially  potatoes.  TUi 
method,  hardly  adopted  at  all  in  France,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  to  owners  of  flocks.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  dry  food  on  which  sheep  are  obliged  to  live  daring 
a  bad  season,  often  occasions  disorders,  for  which  reason  the 
English  farmer  cultivates  turnips  largely,  as  his  winter 
resource.  Thus  he  is  enabled  to  keep  a  larger  stock  thin 
he  otherwise  could,  a  provision  of  roots  being  added  to  hii 
ordinary  fodder.  In  Saxony,  great  care  is  taken  to  collect 
the  horse  chesnuts,  which  are  regarded  as  a  wholesome 
aliment,  and  a  specific  against  the  rot;  they  are  given  to  die 
sheep  in  autumn,  when  green  food  ceases.  The  chesnuts  ire 
cut  into  pieces,  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  omit,  as  thcj 
might  otherwise  stick  in  the  throat  of  the  animal,  and  canse 
its  death.  Sheep  as  well  as  cattle  refuse  at  first  to  eat  thii 
food,  but  when  accustomed  to  it,  they  seek  it  with  avidity, 
and  even  like  to  eat  the  prickly  husk  in  which  the  nut  b 
enveloped.  The  wethers,  and  the  ewes  which  have  not  had 
Iambs,  have  generally  no  food  but  hay,  or  other  inforiur 
support,  the  best  aliment  being  reserved  for  the  ewe  niothorN 
the  rams  and  the  lambs.       The  racks   are  constructed  bv 
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which  the  fodder  is  not  wasted,  and  tlie  fleeces  are  preserTod 
from  injury.  Durin<r  winter  the  flocks  are  taken  abroad,  when 
the  season  will  permit ;  if  the  snow  be  not  too  deep,  thev  are 
driven  to  the  woods,  or  to  dry  lands  and  moors.  Tho<e 
breeders  who  have  no  winter  pastura^re,  keep  their  flook>  ir. 
the  sheep-houses  from  the  beginning  of  November  till  April, 
but  care  is  taken  that  thev  move  about  in  the  courts  everv 
day,  and  remain  in  the  open  air  three  or  four  hours  :  ih' 
doors  of  the  houses,  too,  are  frequently  opened,  that  the  air 
mav  be  incessantlv  chanired.  There  are  even  owners  ft 
flocks  in  Saxony,  who  have  no  pastures  at  all,  and  keep  tlioir 
sheei)  in  the  houses  and  vards  throujrhout  the  vear  :  nor  is 
this  treatment  injurious  either  to  th(*ir  health,  or  the  tinenc?? 
of  tluur  wool,  as  long  as  care  is  taken  to  sup])ly  them  with 
proper  food,  and  to  ke(*p  their  houses  dry  ami  airv.  Tho 
general  cu-^tom,  however,  is  to  put  them,  duriuir  favourable 
weather,  into  pasture^,  where  they  find  a  sufficient  quantitv  ••!' 
food  :  and  when  those  are  not  to  be  had,  thev  are  driven  i 
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the  hills,  and  other  dry  places.  They  leave  the  houses  m  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  dew  entirely  disappears,  and  repose 
in  the  shade  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  rain  falls 
heayily,  or  the  fogs  are  thick,  they  are  kept  in  their  houses, 
Dor  are  they  suffered  to  go  into  the  fields  after  an  abundant 
shower  of  hail.  In  this  respect,  the  Saxons  imitate  the 
shepherds  of  Spain. 

**  It  is  customary,  in  some  farms  in  Saxony,  to  let  the  sheep 
drink  in  their  stables  during  winter,  instead  of  taking  them 
to  the  watering  places.  The  Saxon  breeders  not  only  con- 
sider salt  salutary  to  sheep,  but  are  of  opinion  that  it  imparts 
a  greater  degree  of  fineness  to  the  fleece. 

*^  Such  are,  in  general,  the  difibrent  methods  of  managing 
sheep  in  Saxony  ;  they  are  varied  and  modified  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  products :  the  good  farmers 
observe  the  principle  without  which  no  flock  can  prosper, 
that  is,  to  keep  a  number  of  animals  only  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  support  grown  on  their  land.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  quality  of  wool  produced  by  a  flock  is  always 
proportionate  to  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  nutriment 
which  it  has  received. 

•*  The  shearing  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  May,  after 
the  fleece  has  been  washed  on  the  backs  of  the  animals :  for- 
merly the  wool  was  washed  in  warm  water,  after  being  cut 
from  the  sheep,  according  to  the  Spanish  plan  ;  but  this  cus- 
tom has  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  wool  felting 
into  balls,  by  which  its  value  was  much  reduced.  The  mode  of 
washing  generally  pursued,  consists  in  driving  the  sheep  through 
a  brook  or  rivulet :  the  next  morning  they  are  again  brought 
thither,  and  plunged  into  the  stream,  that  every  part  of  the 
fleece  may  be  equally  penetrated ;  after  which  the  wool  is 
pressed  by  the  hand,  beginning  at  the  head,  and  proceeding 
regularly  to  the  extremities.  In  the  afternoon  they  are  driven 
once  more  through  the  water,  then  two  days  are  allowed  for 
the  fleece  to  become  dry,  and  on  the  next  they  are  shorn.  A 
shepherd  despatches  twenty-five  sheep  per  day.  The  wool 
is  not  sorted,  as  in  Spain,  but  accommodated,  the  finest 
being  separated  from  the  coarsest,  and  from  that  which  is 
soiled.*' 
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*^  Travels    in    Iceland,   by   Sir    George    Stevaet 
"  Mackenzie,  Bart." 

^<  The  sheep  of  Iceland  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  OU 
Scotch  Highland  sort,  which  is  now  nearly  extinct  They 
are  larger,  however,  and  the  wool  is  long  and  soft,  but  not 
fine.  Many  of  them  are  entirely  black,  and  a  great  portioi 
are  black  and  white.  The  wool  is  never  shorn,  but  poDed 
ofi^;  much  of  it  is  lost  before  it  is  taken  ofiT,  and  what  renuuu. 
after  hanging  for  a  term  on  the  animal's  back,  becomes  spoiM 
and  felted  by  the  rain.  The  sheep  are  very  much  infested  by 
vermin,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  ticks  and  beds. 
The  lambs  are  early  restrained  from  sucking,  and  the  ewes 
arc  milked,  and  butter  is  made  from  the  produce. 

*^  It  is  part  of  the  employment  of  the  women  during  winter 
to  pick  and  clean  the  wool,  and  to  spin  it.  A  considerahk 
quantity  is  exported,  and  it  is  so  valuable  an  article  in  Den- 
mark, that  it  sells  in  Iceland  for  a  much  higher  price  than 
coarse  wool  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

"  About  the  year  \15i)  an  attiMiipt  was  made  to  improT? 
the  wool  in  Iceland  by  the  introduction  of  Spanis^h  rams,  r-:: 
owinor  to  ncgli»rence  it  was  unsucccj*sful.  Witli  that  zoal  :'.t 
hetterinff  the  condition  of  his  country  which  distii^nii-iirt 
him,  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Indreholni,  broujrht  a  fc^v  jiWsi 
rams  and  ewes  from  Norway,  in  1808.  This  wool  i>  t.'i'r- 
ably  fine,  but  by  no  means  so  irood  as  that  of  the  nuTi:i<v  ::: 
England.  I  saw  the  lambs  of  the  first  cross  botween  ih-.n: 
and  the  Iceland  ewes,  and  they  promised  yery  woll.  If  M" 
Stephenson  perseveres  in  his  laudable  exertions,  and  if  :b 
people  can  be  made  sensible  of  the  advantages  to  !>o  dcriw'*: 
from  iniprovinfr  the  wool,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  pf  Lr.- 
ing  beirun  a  most  ben(»ficial  improvement. 

*'  The  trathering  of  the  sheep  from  the  mountains  b-.t  r- 
the  commencement  of  winter  is  a  very  important  j)art  «•:'  :": 
business  of  an  Ic(*laud  farmer.  As  soon  as  the  hav-hMr\  *' 
is  over,  and  when  the  Kreppstion,  or  parish-otficer.  t:  .■  i*' 
that  the  farmers  are  ready,  he  informs  the  Svssehnan  «•:'  t. 
district,  who  causes  a  notice  to  be  given  in  the  churches,  t!  i" 
on  a  certain  day  the  jrathering  of  the  sheep  shall  cctmmrr  • 
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and  at  the  same  time  appoints  a  place  of  rendezvous.     Every 
&rmer  who  has  a  considerable  part  of  his  flock  feeding  on  the 
mountains  must  send  one  man,  or  if  the  number  of  his  sheep 
be  very  small,  he  may  join  with  another  whose  case  is  similar, 
and  together  they  send  one.     When  the  men  destined  for 
this  service  assemble,  they  choose  one  who  has  had  much 
experience,  whom  they  agree  to  obey,  and  they  give  him  the 
title  of  ^  Ring,'  and  the  power  of  selecting  two  associates  as 
councillors.     On  the  appointed  day  they  meet  at  the  place 
fixed  upon,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  on  horse- 
back.    Having  pitched  their  tents  and  committed  their  horses 
to  the  care  of  children,  who  have  accompanied  them,  the 
*  King'  on  horseback  gives  his  orders,  and  sends  the  men  off 
two  and  two,  strictly  enjoining  them  not  to  lose  sight  of  their 
eomrades.     Having  collected  as  many  sheep  as  they  can  find, 
they  drive  them  towards  the  tents,  and  then  shift  their  quar- 
ters.    Thus  they  go  on  during  a  week,  when  they  take  all 
the  sheep  to  one  of  the  large  pens  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
which  consists  of  one  large  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  Uie  sheep 
belonging  to  different  persons.    This  business  is  quite  a  rural 
festival,  but  the  merriment  is  often  mingled  with  the  lamenta- 
tions of  those  who  have  lost  some  of  their  sheep,  or  the  quarrels 
of  others,  who  have  accidentally  fixed  upon  some  mark  of  the 
property  of  others.     The  search  for  sheep  is  repeated  about 
the  middle,  and  again  about  the  end  of  October.     At  this 
time  those  only  who  have  failed  in  recovering  their  sheep  on 
the  former  occasion  are  engaged.     Every  animal  which  is 
unproductive,  or  which  cannot  be  used,  must,  by  a  law  which 
is  strictly  enforced,  be  sent  to  the  mountains  about  the  end  of 
May,  in  order  that  as  much  fine  grass  as  possible  may  be 
saved  for  the  milch  cows  and  ewes,  and  for  making  hay." 

SHEEP   IN   ICELAND. 


1703  279,812 

1760   ...  491.934 
1770  112,809 


1784  42,243* 

1804  218,818 


•  In  1783  the  great  eruption  of  Skaptad  Jokell  destroyed  a  great  number  of 
iheep  and  cat  le. — Mr,  SUpfumcn'i  TaUet, 
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"  An  Accol'ntof  Pebctias  Shbbp,  by  Willloi  Wit 

"  TOS.       1811." 

"  Tbcre  arc  fonr  spcciw  of  Ppruvinn  sheep. 

"  7'Af /.itmn  iicurwidcrablytho  largest  aod  etrQi)gefi.ii 
uKd  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  earriea  ihc  weight  of  ftr 
iirrnbaa,  equal  to  lOOlhs,  Thf  whole  body  is  covered  riii 
soft  wniiUy  coat  of  hair;  their  fleeces  maniiracturc  cxcdifri 
bUnkets,  frizes,  and  t-oarae  woollens,  which  arc  wann  ul 
durable,  and  admit  a  gooil  dye. 

"  The  Alpaca  U  somethinj^  less  than  the  Llama,  bit  il 
ti\m  uRed  ail  a  beast  of  burden.  Nine-tenths  of  the  wool  4 
it  ia  blaek,  the  residue  partly  white,  red,  and  fizzled.  It  ■ 
of  n  trery  long  staple,  often  reaching  to  twelve  incbo. 
partakes  greatly  of  soft  glnsiiy  h^r.  It  is  not  of  tliat  feWlp 
nature  common  to  other  wooli>,  from  the  great  clafiticily  ti  k 
fibres,  and  reqnircs  a  verj-  nire  preparation  to  eoabJe  it 
reeeivc  colours.  It  is  extn^mely  soft  and  silky  to  the  toodk 
and  when  dyed,  it  loses  nothing  of  its  singular  glos& 

"  Thr  Hunnaco,  or  Gu^naco,  is  the  largest  of  tfie  two  spfr 
ciea  of  Peruvian  wild  sheep,  yet  generally  rather  smaller  ihn 
the  Alpaca. 

"  This  animal  ie  found  only  in  its  wild  state,  and  ha^  M 
been  domesticated,  hut  in  solitary  instances ;  it  is  deeidwflj 
the  swiftest  animal  the  Peruvians  have. 

*'  The  Pluanaco  lives  in  a  gregarious  manner,  and  is  w« 
feeding  in  herds  of  one  to  two  hundred,  on  the  declivities  of 
the  snowy  and  solitarj-  mountains  of  Upper  Peru  :  thev  ur 
shy,  vigilant,  and  have  a  contiuel  on  an  elevation,  to  announcf 
the  approach  of  footatepa.  Molena  says,  that  when  the  snow 
commences,  they  descend  from  the  Cordilleras  in  search  of 
food,  into  the  plains  of  Chili. 

"  The  wool  of  the  Huanaco  is  shorn  off  the  skin  as  the 
hunter  brings  it  in ;  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  nature  and 
colour  as  that  of  the  Vigonia,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is 
coarser,  shorter  in  staple,  and  of  a  lighter  colour — not  so  red 
It  is  also  much  filled  with  hair,  which  renders  it  less  valuable. 

"  Till-  I'icuna,  or  I'igottia,  is  by  far  the  most  delicate,  and 
from  the  fineness  and  consequent  value  of  its  wool,  the  nios 
interesting  of  the  four  species  of  Peruvian  sheep.      The  uni- 
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form  colour  of  the  Vigonia  fleece  is  of  a  russet  red,  or  red 
brown,  for  the  few  exceptions  that  have  been  seen  white  con- 
stitute trivial  variations.  The  wool  of  this  animal  is  the 
softest,  finest,  most  silky,  and,  when  picked,  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  brought  against 
Vigonia  wool  is  its  colour,  which  prevents  it  from  being  intro- 
duced into  light  fabrics  and  fancy  cloths,  shawls,  &c  ;  it  pos- 
sesses, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  virtue  of  felting. 

**  The  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  wool  into  cloth  and 
StaSs  was  known  to  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and  they  still  con- 
tinue it,  with  many  European  improvements. 

•*  The  common  Sheep's  Wool  of  South  America  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Spanish  sheep  that  have  been  taken  over  to  that 
country,  where  they  have  multiplied  to  that  great  degree  that 
they  can  be  bought  in  the  interior  at  the  low  price  of  one 
dollar.  The  fleece  of  this  animal  serves  to  protect  the  Indian 
from  the  blasts  of  his  wintry  atmosphere,  and  its  flesh  affords 
him  sustenance.  This  valuable  race  of  quadrupeds  has  spread 
in  Upper  Peru,  as  the  horned  cattle  have  done  in  the  pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  each  has  chosen  its  most  congenial 
range  and  most  suitable  pasture.  The  sheep,  as  they  at  pre- 
sent exist  in  South  America,  have  not  altogether  preserved 
the  fine  coat  of  the  parent  stock :  the  black  breeds  are  the 
most  encouraged,  and  in  some  parts  no  other  are  thought  of 
any  value." 

SEDESP'S    WOOL   IMPORTED   INTO    GREAT   BRITAIN   FROM    SOUTH 
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n  MBchinpry — Gig  Milli 
Merino  Sbwp— T>i  proposed  on  Foreign  Wool— Petition  in  voppolk^ 
Wool  Growers— Sdect  Committeo  in  Ihe  House  of  Ccnnmaiia  mtlK  Wal 
and  Woollen  Trade  — Excilemenl  ia  the  Clothrng  Diatricu — PMk  Ht* 
ings — Retulutiiint  pnued  —  Deputin  nwl  in  London,  John  MailliaiCIf 
Cbunoan-Evidcnce  before  Soled  Commillee— Lvni  LnooOn,  CVric^ 
—Report  of  Comiuillee— Lard  Miltoii'a  Opinion  on  the  ExponaJoa  ^ 
Britiih  Wool— Lord  Millon'i  Lettei  to  Jame*  Bi«iJioff^  Ad—  h  iWWi 
Lord  ShefKeld't  Report  >t  Ihe  Uw«  Wool  F«r,  1616— Lettoi  to  d>  M 
of  Sheffield,  bj  J.  B.  S.— Aleetitig  of  AgriculturiiO — Recolutkai. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  extensive  improveinem  introduced  in 
manufactures,  it  was  extremely  difiBcult  to  bring-  then*  inlo 
operation,  from  the  fears  and  excitement  which  preTwW 
amongBt  the  lahouring  classes;  for  a  system  was  pursued  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, in  the  years  1810  and  1811,  to  destroy  frama 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  lace ;  and  the  spirit  which  tbm 
had  ita  rise,  extended  to  the  larger  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  machinery,  which,  &3  they  ihonght, 
interfered  with  hand  labour,  was  contemplated. 

Riots  commenced  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  m  the 
year  1B12,  the  chief  object  being  the  destruction  of  gig  milk 
used  for  raising  the  wool  on  blankets,  coatings,  baize,  ■nd 
on  cloth  in  the  process  of  finishing.  The  men  were  refit- 
larly  organised  and  trained.  After  demolishing  the  wojia  of 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Horbury,  in  Yorkshire,  their  leader  onletvd 
them  into  a  field,  and  their  numbers  (each  man  having  a 
number  to  conceal  tiis  name)  being  called  over,  he  dismiawd 
them  by  the  word  of  command, — "  the  work  is  done,  dispcree." 
The  time  occupied  in  the  business  of  mustering,  destruclia*! 
and  dispersing  did  not  exceed  twenty  minutes.  They  had  tht 
appellation  of  Luddites.  Detachments  were  sent  round  tfa 
country,  who  searched  the  houses  for  arms,  and  their  depred^ 
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tions  were  not  checked,  till  a  most  respectable  manufacturer 
at  Huddersfield,  Mr*  Horsfall,  was  shot  near  his  own  house. 
A  reward  of  £2,000  was  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  mur- 
derers, one  of  whom  turned  king's  evidence,  and  three  were 
tried  and  convicted  by  a  special  commission,  in  January, 
1813,  and  were  executed  at  York;  and  fourteen,  who  were 
severally  convicted  of  participating  in  an  attack  on  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's  mill,  and  other  mills,  were  all  executed  on  one  day ; 
and  however  revolting  the  destruction  of  so  many  lives  is  to 
the  feelings,  it  was  considered  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
stop  the  ravages  which  were  daily  committed.  It  put  an  end 
to  those  disorders,  and  at  the  assizes  which  took  place  at 
York,  in  the  April  following,  Mr.  Parke,  king's  counsel,  pub- 
licly declared,  that  however  sanguinary  it  had  appeared,  in 
the  execution  of  so  many  deluded  wretches,  leaving  twelve 
widows  and  fifty-seven  orphan  children,  Luddism  was  then 
extinct,  and  government  declined  to  prosecute  the  other  pri- 
soners, having  been  only  determined  to  restore  tranquillity 
and  good  order. 

Though  the  exertions  made  by  public  men,  and  by  the 
leading  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom,  to  introduce  the  Spanish 
merino  sheep  had  been  so  great,  they  found  it  impossible  to 
produce  that  quality  of  wool  which  was  required  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  superfine  cloth  ;  and  when  they  brought  their  wool 
to  market,  meeting  the  competition  of  Spanish  wool,  and  of 
Saxony  wool,  the  fineness  of  which  now  became  known,  they 
were  greatly  disappointed  at  the  prices  they  were  able  to 
obtain,  attributing  them  to  what  they  considered  the  prejudices 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  they  pressed  upon  Government 
their  grand  specific  for  all  distresses,  taxation  on  foreign  tcoolj 
as  their  only  protection  against  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plained. The  agriculturists  of  England  were,  however,  divided 
into  two  parties, — those  whose  possessions  were  on  the  light 
soils,  the  downs  and  the  heaths,  with  fine  herbage,  and  those 
whose  property  consisted  of  rich,  loamy,  clay,  and  fen  lands. 
The  former  were  disappointed  in  the  improvement  they  antici- 
pated in  their  fleeces  from  the  introduction  of  the  merino 
sheep ;  and  at  their  head  were  Lord  Somerville,  the  Earl  of 
Sheffield,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Mr.  Western,  Mr.  Burrell,  Mr. 
Holme  Sumner,  &c.  &c. ;  while  those  who  encouraged  the 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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ot'tr  I-cicc*ter  breed,  bihI  their  cross  with  South  Down  ebeep, 
wtTc  the  Diike  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Coke,  of  NorToIk,  nod  tht 
Itaidine  njiriciiiturists  in  the  midland  and  northL-m  cotmtic!^ 
who,  by  their  improved  mode  of  farming,  the  extent  uf  new 
indosure«,  and  turnip  husbandry,  increased  the  weight  both  of 
the  carcas*  and  the  fle<«co,  and  with  that  their  (inn  pnifiti. 
Indoxuret  wero  aUo  esteuded  to  the  hig-h  down  lands.  £■>- 
coaraK(!<l  %  1^*-'  ^V^  prices  of  corn,  the  plough  was  carrinl 
into  dlBtrlutg  wbidi  for  a^p^  had  been  sheep  pastures,  utd  bji 
thus  giving  their  sheep  more  sue culeiit  food,  they  increased  the 
weight  of  the  fluccc,  but  deteriorated  its  quality  ;  and  findinE 
they  could  not  get  the  price  per  lb.  which  they  formerly  received, 
th<J  a^icuUurista  endeavoured  by  legislative  enactments  w 
check  or  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  woul,  and  forM  os 
the  manufacturers  their  deteriorated  article  at  a  higher  price. 
They  therefore  petitioned  Parliament  for  the  imposition  ofatu 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  and  succeeded  in  obtainiiw 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  "  to  examine  into  the  policy  of  imposing  aa  increased  * 
doty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  seeds,  and  to  report  thor 
opiiiiiiii  tlicrooTi  to  llie  Iloiij'e;  iiinl  tli<-y  were  aUo  instructed 
to  take  into  their  consideration  the  laws  relative  to  woollcQ 
goods,  and  the  trade  of  wool,  and  also  to  consider  (he  laws 
prohibiting  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Great  Britain,  and  were 
empowered  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  House,  together 
with  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  them." 

This  annunciation  caused  considerable  excitement  and  alarm 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  A  public  meeting  of  the  wool- 
staplers  of  LeedB,  Wakefield,  and  Huddersfield,  was  held  it 
Leeds,  April  16th,  1816,  for  the  purpose  of  considerin'r  the 
propriety  of  opposing  the  intended  bill  to  permit  the  exporta- 
tion of  sheep  and  wool,  duty  free,  and  to  impose  a  duty  on 
wool  imported ;  Mr.  Wm.  Westerman  in  the  chair,  when  it 
was  resolved — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  a  duty  upon  foreign 
wool  imported  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  woolleo  manufac- 
ture of  this  country,  and  tend  ultimately  to  the  utter  ruin  of  iti 
foreign  export  trade. 

"  That  the  exportation  of  sheep  and  wool  will  prove  most  inju- 
rious  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country,  as  at  tie 
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present  time  the  wools  grown  in  it  are  almost  entirely  drawn  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  growers,  and  have  lately  been  bought  from  them 
at  prices  never  before  given. 

*'  That  every  exertion  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  above  bill 
passing  into  a  law,  and  that  for  that  purpose  the  woolstaplers  do 
unite  with  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  their  petition  against 
the  intended  bill. 

"  That  a  delegate  be  sent  from  this  meeting  to  give  evidence 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  unite  with 
the  delegates  from  the  manufacturing  interests  in  opposing  the 
intended  bill. 

*^  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  carry  the  intentions  of  this 
meeting  into  effect." 

Similar  meetings  were  held  in  the  different  manufacturing 
districts.  The  following  resolutions,  which  were  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  woolstaplers  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Rochdale,  enter  more  into 
detail,  and  show  the  opinion  prevalent  among  them : — 

**  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  the  present  high  price  of  wool 
has  necessarily  occasioned  such  an  advance  in  manufactured  goods, 
as  already  to  have  greatly  injured  the  trade  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which  appears  corroborated  by  numerous  letters  from 
foreign  importers  to  their  correspondents  here,  in  which  they  state 
the  prices  to  be  such  as  to  compel  them  to  substitute  their  own 
manufactures,  though  inferior  to  ours. 

**  That,  should  foreigners  be  able  to  procure  English  wool  to 
mix  with  that  of  their  own  growth,  (they  having  already  got 
machinery  to  great  perfection,  and  the  price  of  labour  being  con- 
siderably lower  than  it  is  with  us,)  it  would  fully  answer  their  pur- 
pose, and  the  exportation  of  woollen  goods  from  this  country  to 
the  continent  of  Europe  would  immediately  cease;  that  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  whose  manufactures  are  rather  in- 
creasing, would  in  a  short  time  cease  also. 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  every  farmer  and  fell-monger 
can,  if  he  be  disposed,  find  a  ready  and  advantageous  market  for 
his  wool  at  home,  and  consequently,  that  there  is  sufficient  com- 
petition, without  opening  it  to  foreign  demands,  which  in  fact 
would  not  be  any  relief  to  them,  either  in  increasing  the  price  or 
consumption.  That  ever  since  the  exportation  of  wool  has  been 
prohibited,  the  whole  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
manufactured  at  home. 

2  D  2 


nssoLrTioKE  or  uAJicrAcrrRBBa.  1 

"  TliBt  tbr  i-onsumpilon  ot  wool  in  (bi*  town  and  ncigliboDrliood 
u  dLimatt'il  U  1,01X1  {lacka  (wnghing  240tba.  each)  prr  vrck,  cvrr; 
puek  uf  wliich  ofTunlii  employmcot  and  subeistcnee  to  mt  Itnt 
thirty  jiman».  Tbu  lujury.  tliervfoiv,  which  iniglit  be  done 
williin  oat  (i«-n  dUtrkl,  by  sufftiring  the  exportation  of  the  nv 
mntcriali  may  oiuily  tu<  calcula.ted  with  respect  to  the  populatica 
ntnployrd  In  luanufsicturiiii;  tt>  And  a  ci.-rtalu  [iropurtivu  uf  nu- 
chinrrv  would  in  con«c(iueiice  be  rendered  useless. 

"  Thnl  tlic  mftvter  niMufactiircrii  have  expended  n  large  propor> 
tton  of  tbcir  cnjnlBl  in  mills,  tnacbintrry,  and  uecessary  boildinp, 
wbieh  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ,  ahould  such  a  menanre  M 
proposed  be  adopted,  to  the  very  great  injury  of  &li,  and  toUl  nnn 
of  moiiy  of  them. 

*'  That  iho  value  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  m  iU 
own  nature  is  poor  and  unproductive,  is  entirely  supported  uA 
upheld  by  its  manufaelorieA,  and  would  be  rendered  little  wodil 
without  tht^m. 

*■  That,  for  th«  above  rcasnni,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  ever; 
poedble  exertion  should  be  used  to  counteract  so  dcatmctin  a 
measure  lu  that  of  allowing  llie  exportation  of  British  wool ;  or 
in  any  manner  relaxing  the  prohibitions  which  the  Ic^isUlore  \m 
hitherto  so  vigilantly  and  wisely  ititerposeil,  to  protect  so  imponant 
n  hrnnch  of  tiic  iii;ii.iifii"-tiirci  of  lli.'  pnunlry. 

"  That,  to  this  end  it  will  be  highly  proper  to  depute  a  certain 
number  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  woolstaplcrs  to  attend 
in  London  during  the  discussion  of  the  business  in  Parliament 

"  That  a  committee  for  conducting  the  business  in  the  country 
be  elected,"  &c.  &c. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
wool  importers,  woolstaplcrs,  and  others  interested  in  the 
wool  and  woollen  trades  in  London,  was  appointed ;  they 
were  joined  by  the  delegates  from  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  John  Maitland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  chosen  chairman. 

The  following  evidence  was  given  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  according  to  the  printed  minutes : — 

Mr.  Matthew  Thompson,  worsted  spinner  and  manufac- 
turer at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  was  acquainted  with  the  prices 
of  Lincolnshire  wool  since  the  year  1 789,  and  gave  the  follow- 
ing tables,  after  stating  that  some  wool  similar  to  Lincolnshire 
wool  was  occasionally  imported. 
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In  1789 

tod 
1790 

1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 

1799 
1800 


the  price  was  18s.  6d.  per 
of  281bs. 

18s.  6d.  do. 

21s.  Od.  do. 

268.  Od.  do. 

18s.  Od.  do. 

18s.  6d.  do. 

21s.  Od.  do. 

23s.  6d.  do. 

198.  6d.  do. 

188.  Od.  do. 

20s.  Od.  do. 

24s.  Od.  do. 


In  1801  the  price  was  328.  Od.  per 
tod  of  281bs. 

1802  33s.  Od.  do. 

1803  338.  Od.  do. 

1804 33s.  Od.  do. 

1806 34s.  Od.  do. 

1806 278.  Od.  do. 

1808 23s.  Od.  do. 

1809 28s.  Od.  do. 

1810  32s.  Od.do. 

1811  268.  Od.  do. 

1812  30s.  Od.  do. 

1813 35s.  Od.  do. 


In  1814,  the  wool  of  the  farmer  was  not  sold.  He  belieres  it 
is  on  hand  now.  He  had  60s.  per  tod  offered  for  it,  though  the 
price  paid  by  the  witness  for  similar  wool  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September,  was  40s.  to  58s.  per  tod;  and  in 

1815,  54s.  per  tod; 

1816,  45s.  to  48s.  per  tod. 

He  attributed  the  high  price  in  1814  and  1815  to  an  in- 
creased demand,  and  a  small  proportion  of  those  wools  in 
that  season  being  of  good  quality ;  thinks  the  exportation  of 
worsted  yam  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  manufacturers 
at  home.  Knows  that  in  Holland  they  would  be  very  de- 
sirous of  it.  Yarn  is  sent  from  England  to  Ireland.  Pur- 
chased wool  at  Amsterdam,  which,  when  mixed  with  English 
wool,  he  manufactured,  but  it  did  not  answer  so  well  as 
the  English.  Gave  for  that  wool,  unwashed.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.; 
washed,  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

William  Barff,  woolstapler  at  Wakefield,  gave  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  price  of  wool  for  the  last  thirty-six  years, 
taken  from  his  own  books,  at  midsummer  in  each  year. 


Year. 


1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 


4 
3i 
3i 
4 
4 


d. 
Did  not  buy 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Year. 

Long 

Short 

Wool. 

Wool. 

d. 

d. 

178G 

5i 

81 

1787 

6 

1788 

7 

8| 

1789 

<• 

8i. 

1790 

7;      ! 

9 

'i  1791 

7:      ■' 

9 

Coarse. 


Did  not 
buy. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
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(Continued.) 

V 

Year. 

Long     Short 
Wool.    Wool. 

Coarse. 

""•  1  Wool.  1  Wool. 

Co««. 

d. 

rf. 

J. 

^    H 

1792 

?l 

'♦ 

Did  not  buy 

1804      131 

14 

7  M 

1793 

4 

ditto 

1805      141 

47 

7  ■ 

1794 

s 

in 

ditto       1    1806  '   13 

18 

7  V 

1795 

8i 

101 

ditto       1    1807 

12 

181 

7  n 

1796 

sJ 

'4 

5i             1808 

10 

isf 

4| 

1797 

v| 

10? 

31             1809 

12J, 

20 

6 

1798 

8 

11 

4         ,  1810 

13 

22^ 

7 

1799 

9 

'■H 

6           1  1811 

11 

16 

5t 

1800 

9t 

13 

6            '   1812 

12 

1«* 

6 

1801 

I  a 

15 

7          1'  1813 

141 

16 

9 

1802 

13 

15 

8          l|  I8U 

l4 

18 

9 

1803 

"i 

134 

7           1;   1815  1  2lJ 

19 

114 

By   short   wool   he   means  Northumberland   aiid    Scotland. 

Gave  38.  per  lb.  for  the  finest  English  wool,   sorted 

So,. 

poses  the  price  of  English  wool  to  fluctuate,  from  the  quantitr 

of  foreign  wool  iinportefl. 

PlM 

Nev, 

vs,   a 

Tianufacturt 

r  and 

netclia 

nt,    of 

Lccik, 

confirmed  the  opinions  given  by  the  two  former  witnesses, 
with  respect  to  the  price  of  clothing  wool. 

Jahbs    Rilbt,    woolstapler,   Bennondsey,   delivered  the 
following  table,  taken  from  his  own  books : — 


Year. 

Beat  Sussex 
Down  Wool. 

Down  Wools 
other  CounUet 

Kent  Wool. 

d.        d. 

rf.      d. 

d.        d. 

1801 

21  to  22  per  lb. 

17  to  18  per  lb. 

12  to  13 

per  lb. 

1802 

20  to  22      „ 

17  to  18      „ 

14  to  15 

1803 

19  to  21      „ 

17  to  18     „ 

13  to  14 

„ 

1804 

22  to  24      „ 

19  to  20     „ 

15 

1805 

28  to  30      „ 

24  to  26      „ 

16 

,j 

1H0« 

22  to  24      „ 

20  to  21      „ 

14  to  15 

„ 

1807 

22  to  24      „ 

19  to  20      „ 

13 

„ 

1808 

23  to  24      „ 

19  to  20     „ 

12 

„ 

1809 

32  to  36      „ 

28to30     „ 

14 

„ 

1810 

28  to  30      „ 

22  to  24      „ 

14 

„ 

1811 

20  to  21      „ 

17  to  18     „ 

12 

1812 

23  to  24      „ 

20  to  22      „ 

13 

„ 

1813 

23  to  24      „ 

20  to  22      „ 

1410  18 

1814 

26  to  28      „ 

22  to  23      „ 

16  to  24 

,, 

1816 

21  to  24      „ 

18  to  20      „ 

11  to  21 

» 

ill 


111 
113 
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The  price  of  Kent  wool,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
was  as  low  as  fivepence  per  pound,  and  Sussex  wool  tenpence 
per  pound. 

Question  put — "  Do  you  believe  that  the  wool  from  merino 
flocks,  in  a  district  that  grew  chiefly  long  wool,  would  fetch 
so  high  a  price  as  the  wool  from  a  merino  flock  grown  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  ?" 

Answer — "  No ;  the  wool  grown  in  the  county  of  Hereford 
would  be  much  more  valuable  than  the  other,  and  much 
superior.  When  long  wool  is  grown,  the  feed  operates  upon 
the  growth  of  it  If  you  put  merino  sheep  into  land  similar 
to  Lincolnshire,  it  would  not  be  as  good  as  in  other  places. 
I  have  known  from  experience  that  all  kind  of  fine  wool  is 
grown  best  where  there  is  short  feed." 

William  Westerman,  woolstapler,  Leeds,  delivered  the 
following  table  of  Norfolk  and  Suflfolk  fleece  wool,  price  per 
pack  of  2401bs. 


~£. 

8. 

1 

£.   B. 

£. 

B. 

1770 

9 

Oper 

pack. 

1786  13  0 

per  pk. 

1801  20 

10 

per  pk. 

1771 

9 

10 

1787  13  15 

» 

1802  22 

10 

1772 

9 

0 

1788  13  0 

»> 

1803  21 

10 

1773 

8 

10 

1789  14  5 

>» 

1804  24 

0 

1774 

9 

0 

1790  14  5 

99 

1805  24 

0 

1775 

9 

0 

1791  16  0 

99 

1806  24 

10 

1776 

9 

10 

1792  18  10 

» 

1807  24 

10 

1777 

9 

10 

1793  13  0 

» 

1808  25 

0 

1778 

8 

10 

1794  16  0 

»> 

1809  34 

0 

1779 

6 

10 

1795  19  10 

» 

1810  33 

0 

1780 

6 

15 

1796  19  10 

» 

1811  22 

0 

1781 

9 

0 

1797  15  0 

»> 

1812  21 

0 

1782 

10 

10 

1798  18  0 

9> 

1813  24 

0 

1783 

9 

0 

„ 

1799  23  0 

» 

1814  26 

0 

1784 

12 

0 

1800  20  0 

9> 

1815  25 

0 

1785 

9 

0 

When  Spanish  wool  is  at  a  high  price,  fine  English  wool  will, 
in  some  measure,  be  increased  in  price.  Wool  is  imported  of 
a  quality  similar  to  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  wool,  which  aficcts 
the  price  greatly  :  it  has  been  more  imported  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  than  formerly,  and  German  wools  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  the  supply  at  home  of  wool  of  that  description, 
is  not  sufficiently  great  to  ensure  its  being  sold  at  a  low  price 


IB  OF  MR.  R.  FAWCETT  AND  MB.  P.  SBrlHS. 

ation.     Believes,  from  his  own  exporienc«,  tbal 
a        British  wools  are  more  governed  by  brisk  dc 
)v  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  than  by  the  iini>ortaliua 
wools. 

Fawcett,    woolatapler,    Bra<lfard,    Yorksliirr, 

wool  similar  to  the  long  wools  of  Lincohuliin*. 

><-.em  1814  was  19d.  to  20d.,  1815  18d.  to  2ld„inil 

per  pound.     Attributes-  the  fall  in   the  price  of 

vam  for  some  years  to      t  check  of  demand. 

■  viNS,  of  Leeds,  again  examined.      Alanufactura 

litogether  from  foreign  wool — ^from  Spanish  «f  (D 

s.     There  has  of  late  been  a  cunaideraWc  incre&M  «f 

trova  Germany.  h  manufactured  also  from  Fraicb 

-m  At  4s.  to  9s.  3d.  per        nd,  wl  ich  is  a  higher  pnee  tban 

■31  for  Spanish  wc        "        lev  are  finer  than  any  wool» 

er  manufactured  i.     Cannot   think  but  titf 

exteoBive  importation  of  wools  rrom  the  Continent  doea  atfed 

the  price  of  English  wool;  if  there  is  a  check  to  be  put  In  tb* 

importBtion  of  foreign  wool,  I  look  upon  it  that  we  in  Englaal 

would  pretty  nearly  lose  the  whole  of  our  foreign  trade.    The 

very  countries  that  send  ub  those  fine  wools,  viz.  Genuiy 

and  France,  are  our  competitors,  or  I  may  say  rivals  j  and  tf 

any  check  was  put  in  the  way  of  those  wools  coming  to  u*,  I 

believe   I  could  convince   you  by  written  documents   fro* 

abroad,  that  wc  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  foreign  markets 

completely. 

There  ia  a  description  of  low  foreign  wool  imported  that  tt 
only  fit  for  the  list,  too  coarse  to  make  into  cloth;  but  we  fiod 
an  advantage  in  it :  a  small  duty  would  put  a  stop  to  the  im- 
portation of  coarse  wools,  and  affect  the  fine  so  far  with  rei- 
pect  to  our  foreign  trade,  as  to  lay  us  under  much  disad- 
vantage, and  give  our  competitors  much  advantage.  If  tbe 
foreign  wools  are  not  allowed  to  be  brought  here,  but  that  tbe 
foreigner  is  encouraged  to  manufacture  it  himself,  our  poor 
working  people,  employed  now  in  the  manufacture  of  tamga 
wools,  wUl  neither  be  able  to  buy  meat,  nor  bread  to  eat  wUk 
■t. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  made 
the  following  Report : — 
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^^  Have  examined  the  matter  to  them  referred,  and  agreed 
to  the  following  resolution : — 

"  Resolved,  29  April,  1816,— 

*^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  founded  upon 
the  examination  of  evidence  relative  to  the  prices  of  British 
wool,  that  no  part  of  the  present  agricultural  distress  arises 
from  the  inadequacy  of  those  prices,  and  therefore  that  it  is 
not  expedient  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  laws  relating  to 
woollen  goods  and  the  trade  in  wool" 

The  county  of  York  was  at  this  time  represented  in  Par- 
liament by  Lord  Lascellcs  and  Lord  Milton.  Lord  Lascelles, 
who  had  before  then  represented  the  county,  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  made  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  the  woollen  manufactures,  and  the  laws 
relating  thereto,  and  was  a  powerful  advocate  for  those  legis- 
lative enactments  which  governed  the  wool  and  woollen  trade, 
and  particularly  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  English 
wool,  and  the  free  admission  of  foreign  wool ;  he  was  one 
of  the  Committee  from  which  the  above-mentioned  report 
emanated,  which  it  was  understood  was  drawn  up  by  his 
Liordship. 

Lord  Milton,  equally  attentive  to  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  interest  of  his  constituents,  and  equally  in  favour  of  the 
fipce  importation  of  foreign  wool,  differed  in  opinion,  upon 
general  principles,  as  to  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
English  wool ;  and  notwithstanding  he  had  been  returned  to 
Parliament  by  the  exertions  and  suffrages  of  the  manufac- 
turers, who  conceived  the  interest,  if  not  indeed  the  existence, 
of  the  worsted  trade,  depended  upon  the  continuance  of  those 
laws.  Lord  Milton  had  the  manliness  to  avow  his  opinion 
thereon. 

The  compiler  of  these  Memoirs  wrote  to  Lord  Milton, 
expressing  anxiety  for  his  support  upon  both  the  points  under 
discussion  at  that  time,  considering  they  were  necessary  to 
the  woollen  trade  of  Great  BriUiin,  but  upon  which  subject, 
from  further  experience  and  consideration,  he  has  since  been 
convinced  of  his  error. 

Lord  Milton,  in  a  letter  to  the  compiler,  stated  at  length 
the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  and  the  compiler  trusts  his  Lord- 


410  LORD  mumi't 

ship  wOl  excuse  tlie  insertion  of  fli&t  letter, 
■onnd  jodgmcnt  and  straJghtfornard  manliness,  wliicb,  i 
kn  of  consequences  to  himself,  have  alH'ays  goi-eroM 
Lordihip's  public  conduct. 

Sir,  «  Grosveoor  IHaoe,  28tb  April,  1616. 

"  BcAm  I  reply  to  Ibe  aubfltaoce  of  the  letter  I  iwerived  fta 
yon  ynterdij  eveniDg,  you  must  permit  me  to  exprca*  Iiow  pai^ 
lU  I  ftel  for  the  spirit  in  nhicli  il  is  maccirvd,  umI  tar  dM 
)  you  appear  to  piiterlaia  about  the  conduct  irhiek  I 
1  luTB  pursued,  if  (he  proposed  measures  rpgurdio^  iki 
B  tisdt  of  this  coiiulry  had  beeu  brought  to  a  St*g<  M 
wUoh  it  il  DOW  more  tliiiii  imprubalilo  tliut  Uiey  w-iil  ever>niM> 
ThOM  meamres  are  manifestly  divisible  ioto  two  classes;  tM, 
tba  pwrmlMion  to  export  British  wool ;  secondly,  the  impositioa  tl 
datiea  «i  tbe  import  of  foreign  wool,  rspeseed,  talloir,  Ac  Act 
■sd  npon  thU  Utter  class  of  measures,  I  must  confess  njidl 
smpriaed  that  I  should  ever  bave  been  misuoderatosd,  as  I  ^  I 
persuaded  there  is  no  one  of  the  dd^atcs  more  boatile  to  thai 
than  myself;  and,  indeed,  if  any  mistmderstaading  of  my  opiniM 
had  prevailed,  it  can  only  have  Brisen  from  the  extreme  csBtka 
with  which  I  usually  answer  the  applications  made  to  me  m 
subjects  of  a  complicated  nature,  involving  general  as  weU  ■ 
partial  interests.  To  all  these  import  duties  I  was,  from  Ikt 
beginning,  adverse,  upon  principle  ;  first,  because  I  believed  tlxB 
calculated  to  injure  our  manufactures  ;  secondly,  because  the; 
appeared  to  nie  founded  upon  the  unjust  principle  of  affordiag 
relief  to  one  descripiiou  of  persons  at  the  expense  of  anotbo'; 
and  finally,  because  they  militated  against  those  maxims  of  fin 
trade  which  commercial  natioss  are,  above  all  otherv,  intercited 
in  advocating,  even  in  cases  where  a  departure  from  them  appcart 
to  promise  some  immediate  advantage. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  consideraUon  of  ttie  export  qaestioa,  wai 
here  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  very  same  principles  whick  1 
have  just  been  avowing,  lead  me  to  doubt  the  policy  of  tk 
present  system,  which  prohibits,  under  all  possible  circumstaacM, 
the  exportation  of  wool.  Let  me  here  ask,  what  most  conduces  ts 
an  ample  and  regular  supply  of  any  commodity  P  Yon  and  every 
man  of  experience  will  answer,  a  certain  demand.  If  this  axioa. 
then,  b  universally  admitted,  can  it  be  wise  to  contravene  it  is 
any  particular  instance  ?  If  a  certain  and  extended  market  excites 
the  industry,  and  multiplies  the  productions  of  the  manufkctiinr, 
will  not  the  same  causes  lead  to  an  extended  production  of  ik 
raw  material  ?     Both  parties  are  actuated  by  the  aame  modvet. 
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and  neither  will  stir,  but  under  the  same  encouragement :  the 
fiurmer  will  not  raise  a  fleece,  nor  will  the  manufacturer  weave  a 
weby  if  any  unaccommodating  system  stares  him  in  the  face,  and 
renders  the  return  of  his  labours  fluctuating  and  precarious.  But 
it  will  be  said,  that  under  the  prohibitory  code,  the  woollen  manu- 
fiuitory  of  England  has  risen  to  its  present  unexampled  prosperity. 
Undoubtedly ;  and  the  prohibitions  may  have  been  necessary  for 
ita  original  establishment,  in  opposition  to  those  of  other  countries; 
but  if  their  necessity  has  long  ceased,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  has, 
why  then  they  have,  in  all  probability,  tended  rather  to  check  than 
to  increase  its  growth.  Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  rests,  in 
my  opinion,  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  continuing  the 
prohibitory  system  in  all  its  rigour. 

**  When  the  manufacturer  refuses  to  buy,  what  is  the  grower  to 
do  with  his  wool  ?     Must  he  keep  it  till  it  rots  in  his  chamber  ? 
aod  thus   lose  a   considerable  portion    of   the    returns   for    his 
iDdnstry.    Is  such  a  system  calculated  to  make  him  persevere  in 
tlie  same  line  of  agriculture  ?     Must  it  not  rather  induce  him,  in 
some  instances,  to  sacrifice  his  flocks  to  a  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  com,  and  in  others,  where  the  pastures  are  equally  adapted 
to  both  kinds  of  grazing,  must  it  not  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of 
large  cattle,  and  by  thus  again  contracting  the  supply,  enhance  the 
jnice  of  wool  to  the  manufacturer?     In  these  suppositions,  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  place  before  you  no  hypothetical  case  ;    but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  I  am  stating  accurately  the  tendency,   and, 
indeed,  the    actual   operation,  of   that  code  of  laws,  upon  the 
preservation  of  which,  in  its  present  extent,  it  is  contended  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  this  country  depends. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  very  different 
causes.      It  depends,   I  conceive,   together    with    all    the   other 
branches  of  our  commerce,  upon  the  security  of  our  persons,  the 
free  enjoyment  of  our  property,  and  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice — causes  which,  much  more  than  our  commercial  regula- 
tions, have  given  this  country  so  decided  a  superiority  over  less 
free  governments,  in  the  pursuits  of  industry.     But  why,  it  is  said, 
alter  the  system  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  grower  of  long 
wool  is  obtaining  an  unexampled  price  for  his  commodity,  and 
when  the  farmer  consequently  requires  no  relief  in  that  particular 
branch  of  his  trade  ?     I  answer,  any  alteration  to  have  been  made 
now,  was  not  meant  to  meet  a  present  exigency,  but  to  operate  as 
a  permanent  amelioration  of  the  system.     It  was  not  intended,  (at 
least  in  my  view  of  it)  to  afford  relief  to  the  wool  grower  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturer,  but  to  provide  a  more  certain,  and 
thereby,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  ample  supply  for  the  use  of  the 
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'        latter,  by  leaving  to  tlie  fonner  tlie  clmnce  of  a  foreign , 

[|        wlieuever  the  bouie  mivaufacturer  would  not  purcbuM  oo  cqal 

I  terms.  On  the  contrary,  I  tbought  that  aucli  aecuritir*  oa^  H 
have  been  provided  as  would  have  given  to  the  home  manafaetnm 
every  advantage  in  the  wool  market  that  he  could  ntamaHj 
desire.  My  only  objection  was  (and  in  that  I  am  convincnl  that  I 
consulted  equally  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturers  and  that  tf 
the  grower,)  that  when  there  was  no  demand  at  home  for  the  m 
material,  it  should  not  be  sullered  to  lie  on  useless  comouMfiijr  m 
their  bands,  and  thereby  discourage  the  ext-'rliotia  of  the  tamai  ii 
that  line. 

"  My  opinions,  therefore,  (as  far  as  they  favour  the  espefl.)  mt 
formed,  not  upon  partial  consideration,  or  with  lempurary  *iew*, 
but  upoQ  as  full  a  consideration  as  I  am  able  to  give  tolhe  quefika, 
the  effects  of  which  are  to  be  Kought  through  a  long  train  of  Ml 
very  obvious  reflections.  The  decision,  however,  which,  m  tW 
interval  between  the  commencemeDt  and  terminalioa  of  this  tctM, 
has  been  actually  taken  by  the  committee,  relieves  bw  Irani  Oi 
necessity  of  pursuing  the  question  any  iiirthcr,  or  of  entenkg  IM* 
any  details  upon  the  regulations  with  which  in  ray  judgmeitt  ibr 
measure  ought  to  have  been  accompanied,  in  order  to  prevent  ia 
being  attended  with  those  dangers  to  which  sadden  changes  batfc  ii 
commercial  and  political  questions  are  always  liable. 

"  For  the  inordinate  length  of  this  letter  1  have  many  apologia 
to  make ;  but  I  tbought  from  the  tenour  of  yours,  that  you  woaM 
prefer  an  explanatory  to  a  prompt  reply,  and  I  tru^i  that  the  » 
dulgence  I  have  always  experienced  from  my  constituents  wiO  M 
them  to  receive  with  candour  the  esplanatious  that  arc  given  i«  ikt 
same  spirit. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c.  &c. 

"  M11.TOX.' 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  veil  to  give  here  the  answer  tettt  ta 
tUiit  letter. 

"  Baainghall  Street,  8th  May,  I8IS. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  1  have  to  thank  your  lordship  for  the  candid  mannnr  ia  vU^ 
you  have  stated  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  laws  which  hiw 
lately  been  agitated  in  Parliament,  regarding  the  regulatiooi  rf 
wool  and  the  woollen  trade. 

"  There  is  only  one  point  in  which  I  differ  from  j-our  lordsi^ 
viz-,  a  free  trade  as  it  applies  to  raw  materials  used  in  maou&cum 
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and  particularly  to  wool,  as  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  all 
ooncerned  in  that  trade,  of  which  your  lordship's  constituents  form 
a  large  proportion,  and  is  so  immediately  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  that  I  trust  your  lordship  will  excuse  my 
anxiety  in  endeavouring  to  state  this  matter  in  the  light  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  your  lordship's  influence 
and  support,  whenever  the  agriculturists  shall  think  proper  to  bring 
this  question  again  under  consideration. 

**  Your  lordship  admits  that  the  present  flourishing  state  of  our 
woollen  manufactures  may  be  attributed  to  those  laws,  which  in 
their  infancy  encouraged  and  protected  them ;  but  you  suppose  that 
in  their  present  state  the  necessity  for  those  regulations  may  not 
exist.  I  admit  that  if  the  same  description  of  wool  was  produced 
in  other  countries  that  is  grown  here,  and  if  all  other  countries 
would  open  their  ports  to  free  commerce,  and  pass  no  laws  which 
would  encourage  their  own,  and  check  the  trade  of  their  neigh- 
boorsy  this  kingdom,  from  its  enterprise  and  capital,  might  be  essen- 
tially benefited  by  it,  and  it  might  be  generally  useful ;  but  that  is 
scarce  possible,  and  certainly  not  probable ;  as,  therefore,  commerce 
must  be  governed  by  laws,  and  these  will  vary  in  diflercnt  countries, 
each  state  must  attend  to  its  own  interests,  and  adopt  such  regula- 
tions as  will  protect  itself,  and  guard  against  those  of  others.  I 
■hall  now  apply  this  to  the  wool  and  woollen  trades,  and  see  how 
they  are  affected  by  foreign  laws.  In  France  the  exportation  of 
eoarse  wool  is  strictly  prohibited  ;  fine  wool  at  present  is  allowed  to 
be  exported,  under  certain  regulations,  and  subject  to  heavy  duties ; 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  prohibition  will  be  extended  to  the  export- 
ation of  all  wools  the  growth  of  France.  In  Holland  and  Flanders 
very  heavy  duties  are  imposed  on  the  export  of  wool,  which  almost 
amount  to  a  prohibition. 

"  III  Spain  the  duty  varies,  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange, 
from  7d.  to  Is.  per  lb. 

**  All  these  laws  are  made  to  encourage  their  own  manufactures ; 
and  they  have  succeeded,  for  the  French  and  Dutch  manufacturers 
are  most  formidable  rivals,  and  even  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
Spain  are  very  considerable.  In  many  staters  of  the  continent,  the 
importation  of  woollen  goods  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  there  only 
remain  a  few  to  which  we  can  send  our  manufactures,  and  in  those 
we  experience  great  competition  ;  if,  therefore,  the  ports  of  Englan<l 
were  to  be  opened  for  free  trade,  I  apprehend  we  should  soon  see 
the  raw  material  of  her  own  growth  carrie<l  to  foreign  countries, 
and  manufactured  there,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  fabrics. 

**  But  there  is  a  stronger  argument  against  free  trade  in  wool, 
viz.,  that  the  long  wool  produced  in  this  country  has  never  been 
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grown,  of  llw  Mme  unnliiy.  d«ewliere,  mhI    w 
eS|MKl,  hut  could  not  import,  tho  name  material. 

"  1'lin  lrn|{tli  of  the  ilaple  of  foreign  wool  is  nboot  two 

the  Irngtlt  of  Lincoln»hirc  waul  froin  four  to  five  incbc* :  ^M^i 

wool  ii  brittle  i  it  will  not   brnr  the  process  of  combing ;  EnfU) 

irwil  ■■  more  luugb,  and  U  not  only  finer  and  belter  in  Kppnnot^ 

but  in  reality.  Tliis  deccriptinn  of  wool,  too,  in  the  most  pniaik 

to  the  country.  The  SpaoUh  merino  and  South  Down  wool  vill  M 

whru  manufaeturtKl  into  cloth,  aoll  for  mure  thnn  double  the  pnct 

to  thv  importer  or  grower  i  long  wool  will  sell  for  four  or  fink 

in  fomc  auca  cvi-u  ten  limes  itn  original  cost ;  lli«  short  fta 

I  vool  Giuintit  he  mnnufaotured  into  cloth  snleiibl?  on  Um  conliMA 

7  in  competition  with  tlieir  own  manufactures.    Our  principal  MttUi 

I  ve,  fur  tho  homo  conxiunption.  America,  (ui<l   ttic  Eaut  and  W« 

.PS.     Tliere  is  do  doubt  but  manufacturing    for  oar  own  vm'» 

\  Ughly  beneficial,  but  it  brings  no  new  money  into   ibe  eoun;- 

I  The  coniumcr  in  Englnttd  pay*  part  to  the  grower,  and  part  la  lb 

I  BMiufacturcr  i  but,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  tbe  moaiT'  onlyiaa 

^  from  otic  pocket  into  another.     Trade  to  distant  countrie*  hasifai 

disadvantages  ;  it  cannot  be  carried  on  without   large  capital  tti 

long  credit ;  but  the  ciuef  trade  iu  woollens  is   from  wool  uil 

labour ;  and  tliough  much  is  sent  to  Americn  and  the  Eut  ul 

West   Indies,   goods   manufactured   from  long   wool   arc   in  ptal 

demand  in  the  continental  morkels,  where  they  are  sold  on  ihortcr 

credit.     Without  English  wool  they  cannot  be  manufactured.  H 

therefore,  the  exportation  of  wool  should  be  permitted,  we  tliall 

part  with  the  chief  advantage  we  possess.     Admitting  that  tbi 

farmer  would  get  double  the  present  price  for  a  foreign  market,  tk 

country  would  lose  the  pro&t  of  manufacturing,  wbicli  I  have  statnl 

at  four,  five,  and  even  ten  times  its  original  cost. 

"  I  am  sure  your  lordship  would  not  have  supported  the  meajnrei 
which  have  been  proposed,  till  you  had  satisfied  your  own  mind 
that  they  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country  :  and  even  if  theei- 
portation  of  wool  had  been  permitted,  you  would  have  supported 
such  restrictions  as  would  appear  to  your  lordship  most  proper  to 
protect  the  interest  of  our  manufacturers.  But  what  I  conteodfor 
is,  that  if  the  pxportuiioR  be  allowed,  no  restriction  would  aruL 
Allow  the  exportation  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  andyo* 
destroy  that  branch  of  trade.  Even  suppose  the  price  of  long  wool 
to  be  two  shillings  per  lb.,  and  impose  a  duty  of  three  shillings  ftr 
lb.  on  the  e.xport,  the  foreigner  with  one  lb.  of  English  wool  cu 
work  up  two  pounds  of  his  own  ;  and  consequently  the  duty  wodM 
be  only  one  shilling  per  lb.  on  what  he  uses,  and  with  the  advui' 
tages  he  possesses  in  the  low  price  of  bis  own  wool,  wages,  snii 
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he  would  be  enabled  to  undersell  the  English  manufacturer 
even  with  that  duty. 

**  It  is  possible,  and  I  think  very  probable,  that  this  description 
of  wool  will  fall  materially  in  price :  it  is  now  double  what  it  was 
fonnerly,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  large  army  orders  during  the 
late  war,  and  from  the  fashion  which  has  been  so  prevalent  amongst 
agriculturists  to  breed  sheep  which  produce  fine  wool,  materially 
reducing  the  number  of  those  which  produce  long  and  coarse  wool. 
The  stoppage  of  the  army  trade,  and  the  conviction  now  felt  that 
the  sheep  producing  long  wool  are  the  most  profitable,  will  pro- 
bably bring  a  larger  quantity  of  long  wool  to  the  market  than  the 
demand  will  consume,  and,  consequently  the  stock  may  increase, 
and  the  price  fall ;  but  in  case  it  should  accumulate  to  a  great 
extent,  it  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  bad  policy,  under  any 
drcumstances,  to  allow  the  exportation.  It  has  been  no  unusual 
thing  to  have  four  or  five  years'  growth  on  the  hands  of  the  far- 
mer, the  prices  having  been  very  low,  even  five  pence  per  lb.,  for 
what  now  sells  for  two  shillings  per  lb. ;  but  this  evil  has  always 
hitherto  found  its  own  remedy,  and  our  manufacturers  have  sooner 
or  later  taken  off  the  stock.  But  even  if  this  should  not  be  the  case 
for  some  years,  I  should  think  it  more  for  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  future  prosperity,  that  the  raw  material  should  rot  in 
their  chambers,  or  even  be  burnt,  than  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
be  exported,  cither  in  its  raw  state,  or  spun  into  yarn  and  unmanu- 
factured. The  grower  would,  I  admit,  sufier  a  heavy  loss  by  it,  but 
it  would  only  be  a  temporary  loss,  and  would  be  made  good  in  a 
year  or  two :  the  relief,  too,  he  would  gain,  would  be  only  tempo- 
rary by  exportation,  and  would  probably  bring  with  it  ruin  and 
distress.  It  would  remove  our  most  profitable  manufacture  to 
foreign  countries,  would  compel  the  manufacturer  cither  to  go  to 
his  parish  for  relief,  or  to  follow  the  raw  material  :  the  farmer  would 
even  rejoice  to  see  him  leave  his  country,  for  his  land  would  other- 
wise have  to  support  him,  and  when  the  manufacturer  is  gone, 
population  would  soon  decrease,  and  the  carcase  of  his  sheep,  which 
is  much  more  valuable  than  the  wool,  would  be  depreciated.  Though, 
therefore,  your  lordship's  opinion  is  very  correct,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  our  prosperity  to  the  security  of  our 
persons,  the  free  enjoyment  of  our  property,  and  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice  ;  we  arc,  in  my  opinion,  also  indebted  to 
our  manufactures  and  trade,  and  if  these  leave  us,  our  other  bles- 
sings and  privileges  will  soon  follow.  I  humbly  conceive,  there- 
fore, that  the  present  laws  are  necessar}'  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  and  if  they  are  relaxed,  we  shall  soon  sec 
this  branch  of  trade  decline,  and  the  exportation  lost.     Our  ances- 
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eridied  it  with  tlie  greatest  care,  and  wli«»e»w  tb« 

■  -=  i-oine  under  discussion,  even  since  the  Irado  wu  to  n- 

od  80  flourishing,  their   necessity  has  be«n  Bnpporud  hj 

rreatest  nnd  wisest  statesmen  of  which  our  history  can  boa)l 

ail  application  was  intended  to  be  made  to  Parliameot  ii 

;,  ior  permission  to  &\port  wool  under  license,  tho  mamihr- 

ra  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  found  tlitir  ttrungat  ml 

powerful  advocate  in  the  Marquis  of  Rockinghanni     a  mm 

ti  by  Ills  country,  and  whose  memory  to  j'ou,  my  LardallM    | 

IT  dear;    they  met  with  another   powerful    advocats  in  fir 

ge  Saville,  a  man  equally  belovod,  and  wJiose  post  your  Imi- 

taw  fills  1  and  on  more  recent  o  icnaions,  during  tlw  dehaM  a 

ion  with  Ireland,  considerable  degree  of  fear  was  odtei, 

«  uy  allowing  the  exportation  of  wool  to  that  island,  it  migbl  bi 

iveyed  to  France,  and  Mr.  Pitt  su  iportcd  the  measure,  becan** 

B  thought  those  fears  groundless ;  at  d  it  waa  very  evident  that  b* 

would  have  decidedly  opposed  its  exportation  to  foroigo  oouuriA 

I  could  also  mention  the  name*  of  the  greatcat  autemiea  «f  tin 

present  day,  at  variance  in  political  opinion,  but  who  agne  ifoi 

this  most  important  question ;  and   I  trust  tlint.  whcncvtr  k  il 

brouglit  forward,  your  lordship  will  see  the  necessity  of   the  p»- 

sent  laws  continuing  in  their  full  force,  and  wiU  meet  may  Mumft 

at  tlieir  repeal  with  your  powerful  opposition. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  My  Lord, 
"  Your  lordship's  obedient  humble  aerrant, 

"  JamKS   BtSCHOFF.' 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Milton,  M.P." 

Notwitbatanding  the  unauccesgful  attempt  to  alter  tlie  Un 
relating  to  tbe  wool  and  woollen  trade,  the  agricultarute  io 
those  districts  where  meritio  sheep  had  been  chiefly  intro- 
duced and  encouraged  at  the  wool  fairs  and  agricultnn] 
meetings,  exerted  every  effort  in  order  to  establish  tbcii 
object  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

Ths  Earl  of  Sheffield  took  a  very  active  part  inthoM 
proceedingB,  and  made  a  Report  at  the  Lewea  wool  &ir, 
1816,  which,  after  being  inserted  in  the  "  Farmer'M  Jimnml' 
and  other  newspapers,  was  afterwards  printed  in  a  small  pamph- 
let  and  sold.    The  following  are  extracts  from  that  report  :— 

"  During  the  many  years  I  have  bad  the  boDotir  of  attend- 
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ing  this  meeting,  I  never  had  so  little  to  communicate,  either 
comfortable  or  satisfactory,  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  in  wooL 
That  article,  by  the  scientific  attention  and  spirited  expense 
of  our  most  able  agriculturists,  has  been  abundantly  increased 
in  quantity,  and  greatly  improved  in  quality ;  yet,  through  a 
disgraceful  policy,  and  the  neglect  of  just  principles,  is  now 
so  debased  in  value,  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it 
never  can  answer  to  the  agriculturist  to  raise  that  kind  of  fine 
wool  which  has  for  so  many  centuries  supplied  and  supported 
our  excellent  manufactures.  It  is  not  to  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  or  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  that  we  are 
principally  to  look  for  this  debasement  in  the  value  of  our 
short  fine  wool,  but  to  the  vast  increase  of  the  breed  of  Span* 
ish  sheep  in  Europe,  and  the  very  unwise  toleration  of  the 
unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  wool 

"  The  increase  in  the  growth  of  wool  of  the  Spanish  race 
upon  the  continent,  particularly  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Hungary,  is  really  surprising,  and  calls  imperiously  for  some 
Parliamentary  interference  to  protect  our  wool-growers  from 
being  overwhelmed  and  driven  out  of  our  own  market, — the 
necessary  consequence  of  their  being  left  unprotected  by  a 
duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  wool. 

**  So  great  is  the  increase  in  France  in  particular,  that  that 
country  will  in  future  receive  comparatively  little  from  Spain ; 
she  already  exports  very  considerably,  consequently  greater 
quantities  of  Spanish  wools  are,  and  will  be,  poured  into  this 
country.  We  need  not  on  this  point  draw  our  inferences 
from  speculative  truths,  nor  argue  from  probable  consequences, 
when  we  can  appeal  to  the  experience  of  facts.  It  appears 
that  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  wool  has,  of  late,  been 
imported  from  France,  and  we  know,  from  returns  before 
Parliament,  that  the  importation  last  year  from  France,  Ger- 
many, (including  Hungary)  and  from  the  Netlierlands,  from 
all  which,  formerly,  little  or  no  wool  was  imported  into  this 
country,  amounted  to  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  wools  imported  from  Spain  and  all  parts,  on  an 
average  of  eight  years  previous  to  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution. 

"  An  importation  so  immense  cannot  but  have  the  most 
ruinous  consequences  to  the  growth  of  fine  wool  in  the  United 
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Kingdom,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  value  of  that  kind 
of  wool  has  greatly  decreased,  even  at  the  very  time  of  the 
largest  demand  for  our  manufactures. 

^'  This  admission  of  an  article,  free  of  duty,  from  all  comi- 
tries  comparatively  untaxed  and  untithed,  in  competition  with 
the  produce  of  this  country,  so  heavily  taxed  and  tithed,  can- 
not be  supported  upon  any  principle  of  policy  or  justice;  is 
contrary  to  every  principle,  which  is  so  justly  and  necessarily 
established  in  respect  to  every  other  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  country;  and  is  more  peculiarly  oppressive  and  unjust 
in  respect  to  wool,  as  that  article  is  severely  prohibited,  by 
severaJ  Acts  of  Parliament,  from  seeking  another  market  in 
case  of  redundancy.  England  receives  the  wool  of  the  whole 
world,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  own  growth,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  none,  but  a  few  overgrown  clothiers  and  dealers  in  foreign 
wool. 

"  The  importation  of  foreign  wool  is  so  immense,  and  the 
prices  of  all  fine  short  wools  so  depreciated,  that  even  the 
foreign  wools  cannot  fine  a  sale,  but  frreat  quantities  remain 
on  hand.  Such  is  tlie  redundancy  of  foreign  wool  at  thi? 
moment  in  our  ports,  that  the  best  Spanish  wool  has  been  sold, 
after  reniaining  on  hand  for  years,  at  a  reduction  of  30  to  .'>♦> 
per  cent,  on  the  import  j)ricc,  and  that,  too,  at  very  cxtcndo'i 
credit :  and,  besides  the  large  quantities  of  foreiirn  wool  now 
stored  in  England,  there  is  also  at  this  time  in  Gcrnianv  ami 
Spain,  an  immense  quantity  ready  to  be  consigned  to  tlii? 
country,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  iui])rovtHl  prioe*. 
But  the  glut  of  short  fine  wool  is  so  great,  that  nothinir  lik<^ 
an  adequate  price  is  at  })rcsent  to  be  obtained,  hardly  anv  otfor 
is  refused,  and  considerable  quantities  of  foreiiz-n  wool  lja\e 
been  bought  up  at  Bristol  and  in  London,  by  the  Netherland 
merchants.  There  are  many  piles  of  Spanish  woc)l,  \iliiih 
have  been  Ivinjr  here  seven  years,  and  some  of  the  lari:c>t 
im])orters  will  not  receive  any  more  on  consignment,  until 
thev  have  eflected  sales,  having  already  made  large  advances 
which  they  cannot  vet  reimburse. 

''  Under  these  circumstances,  then,  I  conceive  that  oven 
those  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  the  possibility  of  our  raisini:  a 
sufiicicncy  of  fine  wool  for  our  manufacturers,  cannot  reast^n- 
ably  object  to  the  proposition  of  such  a  moderate  duty  on  the 
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import  of  foreign  wool,  as  would  not  check  the  importation  of 
the  finest  sorts,  the  kind  formerly  imported,  but  only  enable 
us  to  meet  in  competition  at  our  own  markets,  such  foreign 
wools  as  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  our  manufactures. 

^^  If  a  duty  of  Is.  per  lb.  had  been  imposed  on  the  quantity 
imported  in  the  last  two  years,  it  would  have  added  £1,535,203 
to  our  revenue,  at  the  period  when  it  was  wanted.  This 
duty,  as  before  observed,  would  not  prevent  the  importation 
of  the  finest  Spanish  wools,  which  alone  can  be  supposed  to 
be  wanted  in  this  country.  It  would  even  be  little  felt  by  the 
manufacturers ;  and  as  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  manu- 
factures of  the  finest  Spanish  or  foreign  wool  goes  to  foreign 
countries,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  duty,  on  the 
g^round  of  its  hurting  our  foreign  trade.  Not  a  yard  less  of 
cloth  would  be  exported  from  this  country;  and  nothing 
exhibits  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  state  of  our  manufac- 
turing world  more  than  the  notion  that  Spain  and  other 
foreign  countries  would  manufacture  their  wool,  if  we  did 
not  receive  it  from  them.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
they  will  not  improve  and  promote  their  woollen  manufactures 
whenever  they  find  themselves  in  a  situation  so  to  do. 

**  Much  more  might  be  adduced,  if  required,  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  repeated  application  to  the  legislature,  until  the 
mischiefs  arising  from  the  present  bad  systems  are  better 
understood ;  nor  must  we  be  discouraged  by  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  last  session, 
to  examine  into  the  policy  of  imposing  duties  on  the  import 
of  such  foreign  articles  as  interfered  with  the  agriculture  of 
this  country. 

"  Fortunately  for  us,  the  evidence  is  published  on  which 
this  opinion  was  grounded.  It  is  the  evidence  merely  of 
commercial  men,  woolstaplcrs,  and  manufacturers — men  deeply 
interested  in  the  system  of  debasing  the  price  of  British 
wool,  and  so  particd,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  it  could  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  to  support  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
expedient  '  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  laws  relating  to  the 
trade  in  wool.*  According  to  every  principle  of  justice  and 
every  idea  of  common  sense,  it  is  necessary  that  some  evi- 
dence should  be  taken  on  the  other  side  of  the  question';  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  attempt  to  examine  any 
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persons  on  the  side  of  the  wool  growers.  The  wool  growers 
themselves,  however,  are  most  to  blame,  for  not  coming  for- 
ward with  petitions  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which,  if  referred  to  the  committee,  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

^^  We  cannot  too  amply  acknowledge  the  readiness  of  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  acceding  to  the  propositions  that  were 
made,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  agricultural  distress,  and 
their  willingness  to  leave  such  questions  to  the  decirion  of 
members  most  respectable,  and  most  competent  from  their 
knowledge  of  country  affairs.  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  Ministers  were  sensible  of  the  propriety,  and  not 
adverse  to  a  duty  on  the  import :  but  unless  the  wool  growers 
come  forward  with  petitions,  and  state  their  grieyanoes,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  Ministers  will  suppose  them  sufferers 
from  a  system  in  which  they  silently  acquiesce,  and  oppose 
themselves  to  the  clamours  of  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing part  of  the  community,  if  not  urged  and  supported  bv 
the  landed  interest.  If,  however,  our  government  are  pro- 
perly informed  and  urged,  we  may  certainly  be  persuaded 
that  Ministers,  as  well  as  the  Legislature,  will  attend  to  the 
claims  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  rather  than  to  the 
interested  suggestions  of  the  few  dealers  in  foreign  wool. 

"  It  is  not  a  single  petition  from  one  district  that  will  com- 
mand the  serious  attention  of  the  Legislature  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  there  should  be  petitions  from  Sussex,  Hampshire. 
Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Monmouthshire,  Herefordshire,  Glou- 
cestershire, Berkshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  from 
every  county  and  district  where  fine  short  wool  is  irrown, 
whether  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  We  should  take  a 
lesson  from  our  opponents:  the  energetic  conduct  of  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  men  has  always  gained  the  advantai^e 
over  the  torpid  owners  and  occupiers  of  land ;  and  if  we  do 
not  come  forward  and  cause  ourselves  to  be  heard,  and  our 
grievances  to  be  known,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  them  to 
be  redressed.  We  have  no  reason  to  expect  otherwise  than 
that  we  shall  be  sacrificed,  even  to  the  mistaken  interests  oi 
others. 

''It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  wool  would  amply  compensate  for  the 
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disadvantages  arising  from  immense  importations,  but  such 
repeal  would  do  nothing  for  the  growers  of  fine  wool ;  and, 
unless  a  protecting  duty  can  be  obtained  on  the  import  of 
foreign  wool,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  not  be  more 
prejudicial  than  beneficial  to  the  country ;  there  would  be  no 
demand  from  abroad  for  our  short  fine  wools,  such  may  be 
had  cheaper  in  other  countries.  It  is  even  now  much  more 
profitable  to  the  farmer  to  grow  long  wool  rather  than  short: 
there  would  be  a  demand  from  foreign  countries  for  our  long 
wool,  for  there  is  comparatively  little  such  as  ours  grown  in 
other  countries,  which  of  course  would  prejudice  our  manu- 
facturers of  that  article,  by  enabling  foreigners  to  vie  with  us 
in  that  branch  in  which  we  find  little  competition  at  present 

^*  As  it  is  already  much  more  beneficial  to  the  farmer  to 
grow  long  wool  rather  than  short,  it  would  become  doubly  so 
if  the  ports  were  open  to  the  export ;  consequently,  our  wool 
growers  would  never  rsdse  any  more  than  they  could  possibly 
help  of  the  small  fine  fleeces,  but  every  man  of  common  sense 
would  aun  at  quantity,  regardless  of  quaUty." 

The  report  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield  was  answered  in  a 
pamphlet,  October,  1816, — 

<*  Two  Letters  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
*'  OF  Sheffield,  in  which  his  Lordship's  Report   at 
"  the  Meeting  at  Lewes  Wool  Fair,  and  the  Proceed- 
"  ings  at  a  recent  Meeting  of  Wool  Growers  at  the 
<'  Freemasons'    Tavern,    are    examined,  and  the  true 
*^  state  of  the  Wool  Question  attempted  to  be  shown. 
"  By  J.  B.  S." 
Before  entering  into  detailed  observations  on  the  report  of 
the  Earl  of  Sheffield,  J.  B.  S.  referred  to  letters  he  had  in- 
serted some  months  previous  to  that  address  in  a  provincial 
newspaper,  from  which  the  following  b  extracted : — 

'*  Of  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  all  countries,  there 
cannot  exist  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  reflects  at 
all  upon  this  subject;  it  is  unquestionably  the  first  and  leading 
source  of  public  and  private  happiness  and  comfort,  and  in  no 
country  more  than  our  own :  it  must  be  considered  as  the 
fundamental  basis  of  our  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
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must,  therefore,  ever  be  protected  by  tbe  srovernment,  rail 
esteemed  by  all  sensible  men  as  most  deaerving  of  anrb  pro- 
tection ;  every  attention  wbleb  c«n  be  paid  to  it,  every  fadlily 
tbat  cfln  be  afforded  it,  evcrj-  freedom  it  can  enjoy,  should 
be  conceded  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  provided  thai  Im 
sueb  concession  the  other  interests  of  the  nation  are  n«t  sacri- 
ficed.  But  as  agricultural  productions  are  ludiapensably  nwvs- 
sary  to  the  existence  of  the  country,  it  is  important  tlixt  the 
laws  which  affect  them  should  not  he  altered  without  il«  Iwiog 
defined,  in  the  most  clear  and  uneqnivocal  manner,  lliat  hj 
such  changes  the  subsistence  of  the  (community  at  Uir^  is  ntrt 
endangered  or  impeded. 

"  It  has  frequently  been  argued,  that  whatever  princjplw 
will  apply  to  the  export  of  one  native  commodity,  will  equally 
apply  to  any  other,  or  to  all  the  produce  of  the  iaod ;  thai  if 
com,  cheese,  and  butter  be  admitted  proper  articles  of  export, 
so  is  wool,  or  any  other  commodity  whatever.  But  this  I 
flatly  deny;  butter  and  cheese,  when  ready  fur  conHuniptioD 
at  home,  are  just  as  much  rcadv  for  expurlalitm.  Curu  n\'-\ 
if  exported  at  all,  must  be  sent  out  at  com  ;  for  surely  w 
man  would  grind  it  into  4our  or  meal,  and  make  it  into  oat- 
cake or  loaves  of  bread,  to  export  it ;  and  yet  what  other 
operation  can  be  performed  upon  it,  after  it  is  thrashed  and 
brought  to  market,  previous  to  its  actual  consumption  ? 

*'  Tbe  difference  between  these  articles  and  wool  is,  that 
com,  butter,  and  cheese,  when  ready  for  consumption,  wtber 
at  home  or  abroad,  have  already  received  the  benefit  of  all 
the  labour  which  can  be  employed  upon  them ;  they  are,  io 
short,  completely  manufactured  artidet,  as,  if  the  surplus 
quantity  of  them  can  be  advantageously  exported  at  all,  it 
certainly  can  never  be  sent  out  of  the  country  with  any 
additional  value  upon  it ;  but  not  so  with  wool.  This  com- 
tnodity  has  acquired  no  additional  value  from  manual  labour, 
beyond  the  simple  operation  of  shearing,  when  it  U  in  a  fit 
state  for  tbe  use  of  the  manufacturer;  then  it  is  that  the 
beneficial  application  of  labour  may  be  said  to  commence.  1 
know  no  better  way  of  elucidathig  and  enforcing  my  arguioeai 
than  by  comparing  wool  with  seed  com,  and  the  woolln 
manufacture  with  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  earth  is  piv- 
pared  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  by  the  inclosure  of  landt 
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ploughing,  harrowing,  and  manure ;  so  is  the  woollen  manu- 
factory for  the  reception  of  its  raw  material  by  the  erection 
of  buildings  and  machinery  for  the  various  operations  it  has 
to  go  through.  The  seed  is  sown,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  with  due  care  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  it  turns 
out  a  good  crop,  is  reaped,  housed,  and  thrashed,  and  in 
proper  time  brought  to  market,  and  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  com  factor,  who  supplies  the  miller  and  baker  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  merchant  for  exportation.  Just  so  with 
wool ;  it  is  sorted,  combed,  spun,  wove,  dyed,  and  finished, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  home  merchant,  who  distributes 
it  to  the  shopkeeper,  or  export  merchant,  for  consumption. 
The  farmer  has  bought  his  estate,  or,  what  is  tantamount,  he 
pays  the  landowner  an  equivalent  in  rent ;  he  has  stocked  it 
at  considerable  expense,  perhaps,  and  then  hb  principal 
capital  is  sunL  The  woollen  manufacturer,  too,  has  erected 
his  warehouse,  his  spinning  and  weaving  factories,  and  dye- 
houses,  and  filled  them  with  steam  engines,  and  other  suitable 
machinery,  which,  with  the  necessary  water-courses,  tenter 
grounds,  &c.,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  his  capitaL 
The  farmer  pays  his  labourers  for  the  various  operations  of 
preparing  his  grounds,  sowing,  reaping,  and  thrashing ;  so 
the  woollen  manufacturer  pays  his  spinners,  weavers,  dyers, 
and  finishers,  both  of  them  increasing  the  value  of  the  raw 
material,  viz.,  the  seed  corn  and  the  wool,  by  the  amount  of 
labour  required  for  the  various  operations  they  undergo. 
The  comparison  holds  good  throughout,  and  it  must  never 
again  be  attempted  to  describe  wool  and  corn  as  being  on  a 
level,  viewing  them  as  articles  of  exportation." 

With  respect  to  the  contemplated  tax  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  wool,  J.  B.  S.  says — 

**  If  refef  ence  be  made  to  Spanish  produce,  (and  this  being 
the  largest  proportion,  it  is  fair  to  take  it  for  the  sake  of 
argument,)  I  would  beg  leave  to  apprise  your  Lordship,  that 
within  the  last  year,  I  have  spent  a  few  months  in  that 
country,  and  among  other  objects  which  attracted  my  notice, 
the  growth,  management,  and  commerce  in  wool  were  not 
quite  omitted.  From  some  documents  now  in  my  possession, 
procured  upon  the  spot,  I  can  state  the  charges  paid  in  Spain, 
under  the  title  of  Derechos,  Realcs,  Subcncion,  Consolida- 
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cion,  &c-^  whicli,  nyoa  wool,  smoiint  to  xbtnit  eighlpeaca] 
pound;  Add  to  tliia  the  chari^e  of  packing,  tM>uveya 
the  port  of  shiptncDt,  espense  of  loading,  iDerchant'i 
broker's  commissiun,  freight,  iasuraace,  duties  and  chax^ 
in  EogUnd,  and  uthcr  petty  expenses  incidental  to  connnodd 
affairs :  and  your  ]>nrdabip  will  not  et^nd  in  need  of  amh 
assistance  to  fonn  a  total  burthen  of  at  least  fifteen  lo 
cightcenpence  per  pound,  borne  by  this  cla^s  of  foreign  wod; 
and  though  I  admit  that  but  a  small  portion  of  this  som  ii 
received  here,  in  the  shape  of  taxea  or  tithes,  still  it  is  • 
charge  upon  the  commodity,  which  givcA  the  English  fanner 
a  correspondent  advantage  over  his  rival  in  Spain, — an 
advantage,  in  truth,  equal  to  anything  borne  by  the  wool  | 
grower  in  England,  in  the  sha]ic  of  taxes  or  tithes,  and  | 
beyond  that,  eullicicnt  to  cuver,  in  a  great  tueaaure,  any  doty 
that  has  hitherto  been  pmpcised  to  be  bud  upoo  foreign  m- 
portatioDS." 

Soon  after  the  report  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield  was  pub- 
lished, a  general  meeting  of  the  agricultural  interest  tool 
place  at  the  Frpemasons'  Tavern,  viz.,  on  the  28th  October. 
IHIlJ,  and  to  which  mectiiiji;  ■).  B.  S.  ri'torrtd  in  his  painphld, 
though  the  chief  part  of  it  bore  an  earlier  date.  AAer  i 
lengthened  discussion  the  following,  amongst  other  resolution!) 
were  passed : — 

"  That  it  is  our  opinioo  that  nothing  short  of  a  protecting  dul; 
of  30  per  cent,  on  all  corn,  meal,  flour,  rye,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
barley,  beer  or  big,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  hides,  tallow,  seeds,  butt^, 
and  cheese,  according  to  the  price  current  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
at  the  time  of  such  import,  which  we  consider  equivalent  to  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  growers  in  this  country,  will  protect  the  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  from  foreign  competition,  and  secure  the  grower 
a  remunerating  price,  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  or  scantiness 
of  his  crops. 

"  That  in  the  present  improved  state  of  agriculture.  Govern- 
ment might  safely  and  beneficially  for  the  country  at  large,  gnnl 
a  drawback  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  export  of  all  corn,  meal,  flour, 
rye,  oats,  peas,  beans,  barley,  beer  or  big,  seeds,  butler,  and 
cheese,  as  a  means  of  insuring  employment  to  our  peasantry,  of 
continuing  and  encouraging  such  improved  agriculture,  the  suff 
basis  of  national   wealth  and  prosperity.     For  otherwise,  rcdun- 
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daiicy  of  produce  may  become  almost  as  prejudicial  from  growth 
as  from  import.'* 

The  determination  thus  shown  by  the  agricultural  interest 
to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  what  they  called  protecting 
duties,  and  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  not- 
withstanding the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
was  not  expedient  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  laws  relating 
to  woollen  goods,  and  the  trade  in  wool,  kept  both  the  wool 
gfrowers  and  the  woollen  manufacturers  in  a  constant  state  of 
alarm  and  anxiety,  prejudicial  to  their  respective  interests. 


CHAPTEIl      XI. 


ObsFrvatiiin*  oil  llin  Impolicy  of  permiuiog  llit  EipoKalion  uf  Briluh  Want 
and  of  pn-vFDlinK  the  bte  ImportalioD  of  Forvipi  W'wl,  b;  Julm  tbilkal. 

Kaq..  M.  P Appendix  thereto — Speecba  uf  Mr.  Latr  and  Mr.  FIubv*- 

Lctlcr  of  the  Mu<)uii  of  RocLJngfiun—Letien  of  J.  B.  8.~L«M  al 
Sii  Waller  Raleigh— LeH«rofJaincaDi»cboa'—"Aniw(a,"  by  Lord  EciUm 
— "PhilopalrL."— (Jno.  CUv'*)  Annfedo  l^rd  P.rtkine— MottoDbrlWTte 
in  the  Kouw  of  Commotu— Meeting  of  the  Wool  uid  Woolln  -Hall  !■ 
LondoD — Pctilion  lo  Puliament — Lord  Sh(4i»td'(  Addres  •■  Lvas  WmI 
Fair — Anmer,  hy  Juoea  Biiefaoff — Meeting  of  Agrieulturudi  m  LckiAmi— 
Resolutions— Motion  for  Wool  Returot— Qucilion,  by  Mr.  W.atlrj— To 
on    the    loipurtatioD  proposed  b;    Government UivLtioii    ihcimn — Tu 

"Observations  on  tbe  Impolicv  of  pEHMi-rriMi  tbi 
"Exportation  of  British  Wool,  aod  of  pasnirT- 
*'  iNG  the    free   Importation   of   Foreign   Wool.    I 
"By  John  Maitland,  Esq.,  M.  P.  1818." 

JMh.  Maitland  dedicated  his  work  to  Lord  La^celles,  aai 
most  properly  says — "  I  liave  chosen  to  place  my  obserrationi 
under  your  lordship's  protection,  because  the  arduous  leil 
and  tbe  unwearied  attention  which  you  were  pleased  khm 
years  since  to  bestow  in  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Co»> 
mons,  on  tbe  investigation  and  revision  of  our  laws  respecting 
ibis  most  beneficial  branch  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  coin- 
merce;  and  that  dignified  independence  of  mind,  which  yon 
BO  conspicuously  displayttd  in  your  conduct  and  opinions  os 
that  laborious  and  important  occasion,  assure  me  ibal  vonr 
lordship  will  not  bo  displeased  al  tbe  liberty  I  have  laLen  in 
80  doing," 

Mr.  Maitland  commences— 

"  However  writers  on  political  economy  may  have  tliffervi 
as  tu  the  mode  in  which  llie  manufacturer  products  wealth  to 
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his  country,  it  will  not  be  denied,  I  believe,  that  whatever  is 
obtained  by  skill  and  labour,  is  gain  to  it ;  and  in  my  humble 
judgment,  gain  of  the  most  beneficial  kind,  because  it  prevents 
him  and  his  family  from  becoming  burthensome  to  the  parish 
in  which  he  resides,  and  in  many  instances  enables  him  to  con- 
tribute to  the  poor  rates,  while  it  furnishes  him  the  means  of 
paying  for  the  maintenance  of  himself,  and  of  those  who  are 
dependant  upon  him  for  support.  In  so  doing  he  contributes 
his  quota  towards  the  general  expenses  of  Government,  and 
the  interest  due  from  the  country  to  the  stockholder;  and  when 
the  article  which  he  manufactures  is  exported  to  a  foreign 
market,  and  there  sold,  he  accomplishes  this  desirable  end  in 
a  &ir  and  honourable  manner,  with  funds  drawn  from  the 
pocket  of  the  foreigner.  Assuming,  therefore,  this  proposi- 
tion to  be  true,  we  are,  I  think,  not  only  performing  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  those  whom  we  represent, 
but  are  perhaps  doing  a  real  kindness  to  the  owners  of  land, 
by  demonstrating,  concisely,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  impartially, 
to  them,  to  ministers,  and  to  Parliament,  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  the  country  derives  from  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
and  by  recalling  to  their  memory  the  anxious  care  and  jealous 
protection  which  it  has  uniformly  received  from  those  who 
have  held  the  reins  of  government  in  the  country,  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  history.  Ever  since  England  began  to 
rise  in  the  rank  of  nations,  the  manufacturing  of  wool  has 
been  considered  the  staple  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  happiness,  independence,  and  power: 
nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  growth  and  manu- 
fecture  of  wool  has  literally  been  the  chief  means  of  pros- 
perity up  to  the  present  moment 

<^  On  these  important  grounds  it  is  that  I  venture  to 
contend,  that  previous  to  any  alteration  being  made  in  the 
existing  laws  and  regulations  respecting  wool,  the  most  sub- 
stantial reasons  ought  to  be  assigned,  and  the  most  incontro- 
yertible  facts  adduced  by  the  proposers  of  such  a  change,  in 
order  clearly  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  does  exist  an 
imperious  necessity  for  such  alterations." 

Mr.  Maitland  then  gives  reasons,  which  have  been  already 
detailed,  taken  from  various  publications,  as  to  the  advantage 
of  continuing  the  prohibition  to  export  wool,  grounded  upon 
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the  beneficial  labour  it  gives  to  tlie  country,  and  he  dwelld  jm- 
ticulaxly  on  the  part  he  himself  took  with  Sir  Joseph  Bonka, 
with  respect  to  the  merino  sheep  imported  by  GeofKe  lU. 
from  Spain,     f" /'"/«■  vol.  1,  /).  -ioQ,  and  foUowiTtg.) 

Id  an  appendix,  Mr.  Maitland  gives  extracts  from  ^ 
speeches  of  Lord  EUenborougb  and  Sir  TliDmaa  PhiBS, 
counsel  for  the  manufacturers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  180(^ 
which  have  been  already  referred  to  ;  an  extract  from  a  leUer 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  on  the  exportation  of  wooL  and 
extracts  from  the  pamphlet  of  J.  B.  S. :  also  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  James  L,  on  the 
advantages  of  the  woollen  nianufacturo  in  his  lime  :  fxtrscli 
from  Henry's  History  of  England,  and  a  letter  from  James 
Bischoff,  the  compiler  of  these  Memoirs,  recapitulating:  and 
enlarging  upon  the  arguments  used  in  bts  letter  to  Ixird 
Milton,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  already  given. 

At  this  period  Lord  Erskine  published  a  book  under  the 
title  of  "  Armata,"  describing  the  customs  and  character  uf 
Great  Britnia  under  that  assumed  name,  in  which  he  stales,— 

"  We  have  a  creature  called  the  Mctur,  which  is  not  onJj 
the  perfection  of  animal  food,  but  whose  covering,  given  it  bj 
nature,  becomes,  when  manufacturc>d,  our  own  also,  and  for 
many  ages  has  been  the  pride  and  wealth  of  our  coontn- 
Would  you  then  believe,  that  though  other  nations  produce 
the  same  animals  at  an  inferior  price,  from  their  climate  vui 
untaxed  condition,  so  as  to  render  all  competition  ridiculoiu: 
yet  this  raw  material  is  suffered  to  be  imported,  and  worked  up 
here,  whilst  the  breeders  of  Armata  can  scarcely  pay  iheii 
shepherds  for  the  care  of  their  flocks,  and  are  everywhere 
breaking  up  their  farms,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  inland  prv- 
verbially  famous  for  their  production  ? 

*'  I  could  not  here  help  interrupting  Morven  by  asking— 
^liat  was  your  government  about  all  this  while  ?  or  rather, 
perhaps,  I  should  ask  if  you  have  any  govcminent  at  all? 

"  Certainly,  he  answered,  we  have  one  that  is  justly  the  enn 
of  the  world ;  hut  nothing  is  perfect.  The  matter  was  UltrU 
brought  before  the  great  council,  and  was  passed  over  without 
redress ;  but  you  must  not  be  hasty  in  judging  of  the  dkIioiuI 
character  from  such  a  seemingly  ^surd  determination.  Ttw 
great  council  is  composed  of  men  far  superior   for  talenU 
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and  infomiation  to  those  of  anj  other  country,  but  who  are 
now  and  then  obliged  to  suffer  their  own  sense  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  nonsense  of  others :  they  are  not  chosen 
equally  by  the  Tarious  classes  of  an  intelligent  people,  but  are 
got  U^ther  in  such  a  manner,  that  local  interests  and  local 
prejudices  sometimes  preridl  orer  the  opinion  of  enlightened 
statesmen.  If  you  had  understood  our  language,  it  would 
hare  amused  you  to  have  been  present  at  the  debate.  The 
greater  number  said  they  would  not  depart  from  an  ancient 
policy  of  free  importation,  under  which  the  country  had  so 
long  flourished,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  believe  they  were 
pursuing  its  best  interests,  but  they  probably  never  looked 
into  an  account — ^they  knew  nothing  of  the  immense  and 
alarming  mcrease  of  the  importations  complained  of,  nor  their 
former  proportions  at  different  periods  to  the  home  growth, 
nor  the  effect  of  this  increase  upon  the  staple  of  the  country ; 
nor  did  they  consider  whether  their  own  Ideturs  might  not  be 
brought,  by  proper  encouragement,  to  a  higher,  perhaps  to 
a  perfection  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country,  so  as  in  time 
to  supply  most  of  our  manufactures  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  pre- 
serving within  ourselves  the  immense  sums  annually  drained 
from  us  by  purchasing  abroad  that  we  might  produce  at  home. 
When  this  improvident  conclusion  of  the  select  body  was 
brought  before  the  whole  council,  they,  without  further  ex- 
amination, confirmed  it ;  and  then,  as  innocently  as  the  Me- 
twrs  which  were  the  subjects  of  their  decision,  went  out  of  the 
fold  in  which  they  had  been  penned,  to  scatter  themselves 
over  the  capital,  where  I  will  very  soon  carry  you  to  see 
them." 

*<  Have  you  then  now,  said  Morven,  any  other  questions  to 
propose  ?     I  am  impatient  to  hear  your  opinions." 

The  great  and  versatile  talents  of  Lord  Erskine  gave  him 
a  station  at  the  bar,  which,  without  the  depth  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  lawyers,  had  been  i$f;ldom  rff|ualled :  he  was  full 
of  information,  anecdote,  and  wir.  His  work  ^^  Armata," 
written  in  his  best  and  most  p<merful  stvie,  coold  not  (ail  to 
excite  attention ;  and  such  parts  as  related  Us  a  duty  on  com 
and  wool  received  a  very  able  r^'ply,  #?ntitled — 
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"  A  Letter  to  the  Rkiht  Honourable  Lord  Em- 
"  KiNE,  on  such  parts  of  his  '  Armata"  as  relates  to 
"  Corn  and  Wool  ;  in  which  restrictions  on  Importa- 
"  tion,  with  their  effects  on  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
"  and  the  Situation  of  the  Lahouring  Classes,  are  coo- 
"  sidered.     By  '  Philopatria."     1818." 

The  author  of  this  work  was  Mr.  John  Clay,  of  Raixtrifk, 
near  Huddersiicld. 

As  Lord  Krakine  took  his  cliief  data  from  the  annual 
Reports  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield,  at  Ihc  Lewea  wool  fain, 
and  which  had  been  answered  by  J.  B.  S.  and  others,  it  ia 
minecessary  to  dwell  upon  that  part  of  the  subject 

Philopatria  says, — 

'*  From  several  parts  of  your  *  Armata,'  it  appears,  thai  ' 
your  Lordship  does  not  write  to  injure  our  foreign  commerce; 
but,  as  the  measures  you  so  strongly  advocate  in  that  work 
could  not  fail  to  do  it,  1  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  to  show. 
that  bounties  on  exportation,  and  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  necessary  for  subsistence,  and  especially  taxei 
on  the  raw  materials  of  our  manufactures,  must  raise  the 
price  of  them,  and,  consequently,  destroy  their  sale  abroad; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  that  the  loss  of  our  foretgo 
trade  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  landed  as  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  this  country. 

"  The  plan  of  relieving  the  agricultural  interest  by  granting 
a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com  is  of  all  others  the  worst ; 
for,  whilst  it  raises  the  price  in  the  home  market,  it  depresses 
it  abroad.  It  is  also  a  double  tax  on  the  community,  one  to 
pay  the  boun^,  and  another,  of  twenty  times  the  amount, 
paid  in  the  advanced  price  of  com  that  it  occasions." 

I  shall,  however,  make  no  more  extracts  from  this  work  u 
respects  com,  but  proceed  to  wool,  the  immediate  object  of 
this  compilation. 

"  You  complain  that  wool  is  suffered  to  be  imported  fna 
other  countries,  '  where,  from  the  climate  and  untaxed  con- 
dition, they  can  produce  the  article  at  such  an  inferior  price 
as  to  render  all  competition  ridiculous.'  Now,  the  truth  ii< 
that  every  pound  of  wool  imported  from  Spain,  (which  is  what 
our  wool-gTowers  complain  of,)  costs  in  taxes  there,  in  freight, 
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insurance,  and  a  small  duty  here,  from  15d.  to  18d.  per  lb., 
which  must  be  much  more  than  sufficient  to  protect  our  farmer 
in  that  article.  The  justice  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  proved  by  the  evidence  given  before  its  Com- 
mittee, in  which,  notwithstanding  the  clamour  that  had  been 
raised,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  no  part  of  the  agricultural 
distress  was  occasioned  by  the  high  price  of  wooL 

«•  Every  person  who  understands  the  woollen  manufacture, 
will,  I  think,  acknowledge,  that  British  wool,  made  into  cloth 
by  itself,  from  its  flimsy  texture,  roughness,  and  want  of  body, 
would  not  meet  with  a  market  anywhere.  Low  foreign  wool, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  a  cloth  with  a  sufficient  firmness  and 
body,  but  is  too  harsh,  and  the  two  wools  mixed  together 
make  a  much  superior  article  to  what  either  of  them  would  do 
alone.  Now,  a  tax  of  one  shilling  per  pound  on  the  importa- 
tion of  all  foreign  wool  would  act  as  a  total  prohibition  to  that 
sort  the  quality  of  which  is  necessary  to  mix  with  our  own, 
whilst  its  effect  on  the  finest  sorts,  which  are  made  into  cloth 
for  the  home  market,  would  be  very  trifling.  In  fact,  the 
British  grower  of  wool  is  advocating  a  measure  that  would 
be  fatal  to  his  own  commodity,  for  it  would  destroy  the  foreign 
sale  of  cloth,  in  which  it  is  principally  used,  and  it  is  not  of  a 
quality  good  enough  to  make  them  suited  to  the  home  market 
After  merino  sheep  have  been  kept  some  years  in  this  coun- 
try, their  wool  not  only  degenerates  in  quality,  but  it  loses  its 
superior  quality  of  firmness  in  felting,  possessed  by  foreign, 
and  assimilates  in  that  respect  to  our  own:  but  there  is 
another  cause ;  the  farmer  finds,  that  even  if  he  sells  his  wool 
at  an  extravagantly  high  price,  it  does  not  pay  him  so  well  as 
aheep  more  congenial  to  the  climate. 

**  Lord  Sheffield,  no  doubt  seeing  that  the  measure  he  ad- 
vocates would  destroy  our  export  of  woollens,  speaks  lightly 
of  its  loss,  and  wants  to  prove  it  of  small  importance.  He 
speaks  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  as  being  an 
ample  compensation  to  the  manufacturers  for  the  loss  of  the 
export  trade,  consequent  on  a  tax  being  laid  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wooL  Though  this  monopoly  does  not  benefit 
the  woollen  manufacturers,  yet,  as  great  stress  is  laid  upon  it, 
to  justify  similar  monopolies,  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists, 
it  merits  some  notice  on  that  account      But,  allowing  it  did 
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benefit  the  manufacturers,  it  could  not  have  that  cffert  wliiili 
Lord  Sheffield  supposes ;  for  the  manufactures  for  ibe  bomi: 
market,  and  those  for  foreign  trade,  are  generally  carried  ■>d, 
in  some  nieaaure,  distinct  from  each  other ;  the  former  prio- 
cii)aUy  in  the  West  of  England,  and  the  latter  in   Yorkshire. 

"  By  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  cloth,  in  iKe 
infancy  of  the  woollen  trade  in  thia  country,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  tlie  community  would  have  to  pay  a  greater  pHc"? 
for  an  inferior  article  of  home  matnifttcturt\  Tho  object  "M 
to  force  manufactures ;  and  though  tlic  improvement  to  agri- 
culture, consequent  on  that  syalem,  has  amply  repud  their 
posterity,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  wtta  at  tbe  < 
expense  of  the  landowners  of  that  day.  But  so  far  as  rrlilri  | 
to  the  time-being,  if  we  can  import  cloth  or  com  cli«^  I 
than  VG  can  make  the  one  or  grow  the  other,  there  can  be  lo  I 
doubt  hut  it  is  better  to  import  than  to  produce  them  oar- 
selves.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  very  justly  observes,  'that  by  the 
means  of  glass  for  hot-beds  and  hot  walls,  very  pood  grapw 
can  he  raised  in  Scolland,  and  very  good  wine  too  can  he 
made  of  them,  at  about  thirty  times  the  expense  for  wluch  it 
least  equally  good  can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries 
Would  it  be  a  reasonable  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
all  foreign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret 
and  Burgundy  in  Scotland?  Attempting  to  grow  wheat  on 
land  so  little  calculated  to  produce  it,  that  it  costs  £5  pfr 
quarter,  while  it  can  he  imported  at  50s.  per  quarter,  is  u 
absurdity  the  same  in  kind,  but  not  so  great  in  degree.'  But 
when  the  manufactures  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  matu- 
rity that  they  can  be  exported  to  other  European  countriet 
without  a  bounty,  they  can  be  very  little  affected  by  the  freest 
importation  of  foreign  goods ;  such  manufactures  must  be 
sold  as  cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign  goods  of  the  sane 
quality  and  kind,  and  consequently  must  be  sold  cheaper  >l 
home.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  our  woollen  manufacture, 
and  that  Minister  would  be  its  greatest  friend  who  could  open 
the  most  foreign  markets  for  our  cloths,  on  condition  that  «e 
admitted  tbe  importation  of  theirs  in  return. 

"  But  if  the  system  of  adding  restriction  to  restriction  on 
the  important  articles  of  subsistence  and  raw  materials  be 
continued,  they  must  become  so  much  dearer  than  foreign,  w 
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to  want  protection,  even  in  the  home  market,  they,  of  course, 
must  cease  to  be  exported. 

**  If  it  were  not  of  too  serious  a  nature,  one  should  be 
tempted  to  smile,  at  seeing  how  little  feeling  Lord  Sheffield 
has  for  any  body  of  men  but  wool  growers.  He  says,  *  fVe 
must  not  suppose  the  nation  ruined^  if  the  exportation  of  wool- 
lens in  future  should  not  exceed  the  average  exportation  pre- 
vious to  the  late  war.'  The  woollen  manufacturer  might  with 
equal  propriety  say,  that  we  must  not  suppose  the  nation 
ruined,  if  the  farmer  can  get  no  higher  price  for  his  wool  and 
other  produce  than  he  did  previous  to  the  late  war, — ^for  there 
are  more  people  in  England  dependant  on  the  export  of  wool- 
lens for  subsistence  than  there  are  on  the  growth  of  fine  wool; 
for  the  bulk  of  British  wool  does  not  come  within  that  de- 
scription, and  the  combing  and  low  sorts  have  of  late  years 
sold  for  unprecedentedly  high  prices.  But  then  we  are  told, 
that  without  much  higher  prices  for  his  produce,  the  farmer 
cannot  pay  his  taxes.  But  will  the  ruining  of  the  manufac- 
turer, who  has  hitherto  bought  his  produce  at  higher  prices 
than  it  is  sold  for  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  enable  him  to 
pay  them  ?  If  this  were  merely  an  agricultural  country,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  the  prices  of 
articles  of  subsistence  were  high  or  low ;  for  what  the  land- 
lord and  farmer  received  in  additional  price  on  the  one  hand, 
they  would  have  to  pay  in  additional  price  on  the  other ;  but 
in  a  country  like  this,  where  millions  of  its  inhabitants  are 
totally  dependant  on  foreign  trade  for  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence, the  case  is  very  difierent.  In  our  present  situation,  the 
question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  we  are  so  unrivalled  in 
our  manufactures,  and  possess  that  decided  superiority  in 
them  over  every  other  country,  that  foreigners  will  be  induced 
to  pay  a  great  part  of  our  taxes  charged  upon  the  articles 
they  buy  of  us  ?  For  the  value  of  the  piece  of  cloth,  for 
instance,  consists  of  the  price  of  the  wool  of  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  its  manufacture.  If  the  price  of  wool  and  corn, 
which  regulates  the  price  of  labour,  be  raised,  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  pay  his  taxes,  the  cloth  must  be  advanced  in  the 
same  proportion,  consequently  the  buyer,  not  the  farmer, 
strictly  speaking,  pays  the  taxes. 

VOL.    I.  2  F 


rtlll.OP.VTRIA  TO    LOBD     ER5KINB, 

"  That  wc  ore  nnt  iu  aucb  a.  atuadan,  your  lordship,  u 
wfill  «a  Lurd  SliL'ffii^M,  will  readily  admit ;  fur  your  LfinliUpi 
wb(m  spcakiu^  of  machinery,  says, — '  In  thtr  prr*r»l  emA 
Ihn  of  the  eoutUty,  you  could  not  tend  a  ttaU  uf  tfotir  mamt 
faclure*  into  a  furtiiju  roantrj/  or  market^  {f  they  tt*rt  to  if 
Korhed  by  tnanual  Inhoiir,  and  Ihm  lAe  matt  dilit/rvl  *f  ytw 
people  mutt  periih.'  D&ttTtiylag  machinery  could  oidj)inr- 
vent  the  sale  of  uur  uiimufaclures  abroad,  by  raiang  tfcr 
lirice  of  them;  auil  your  L^rdsbi|>t  I  truKt,  is  by  tbis  lint 
vniiTiDced  that  raising  tbv  price  of  tbv  raw  material  uf  tboi 
and  <-oni  muM  have  the  Banie  cffcvX. 

"  JaitiI  Sheffield  snyM  that,  '  the  compctitiun  Klikb  our 
maiiufacturi-rs  meet  with  aliroud.  thouid  indue-  lu  to  Ink 
ttKadily  and  sealuujilt/  to  tchat  it  called  thr  homr  marUt, 
whieh,  with  proper  manayemtnt,  Kt  may  altcay*  roannamJ  ad 
pretervt.'  'I'htfl  last  ecnlcnce  is  more  exlruuriiioarT  ihiB 
could  he  expected  even  from  Lord  .Sb<>([ii.-ld;  for  in  it  bf 
virtually  allows,  that  the  mensure  he  advocates  would  dettnf 
our  foreign  trade :  but  then  he  wishes  us  to  believe,  that  Ifa* 
home  market  would  not  be  affected  by  its  loss.  It  is  auppgted 
thai  not  k-ss  than  one-fourlli  of  the  population  of  England  i* 
dependant  upon  I'urcipn  trade  for  support ;  and  surely  Lord 
Sheffield  niu3t  he  aware  tlmt  the  people  employed  in  thai 
trade  not  only  furnish  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  agrv 
culturist,  but  for  each  other  also.  Destroy  the  foreign  trade, 
and  you  destroy  the  home  market  to  the  same  extent. 

"  But  does  Lord  Sheffield  really  suppose  that  without 
foreign  trade  we  could  support  all  the  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies of  which  he  makes  such  parade  ?  What  is  there  in  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Great  Britain  to  give  her  ao  much  greater 
power  than  other  countries,  much  more  favoured  in  both 
respects  ?  With  her  foreign  trade  the  sun  of  her  greatness 
arose,  and  with  the  loss  of  her  foreign  trade  it  will  set. 

"  The  trade  and  agriculture  of  a  country  are  bo  closely 
connected,  that  what  injures  the  one  must  be  hurtful  to  the 
other;  for,  as  your  Lordship  observes,  '  God  has  to  Jathioned 
the  world  that  all  his  creatures  must  flourish  or  decay  together.' 
It  is  welt  known  that  agricultural  produce  is  cheaper  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  than  it  is  here ;  if  it  were  not  so,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  laws  to  prevent  its  importation.    The 
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cause  of  its  being  so  must  be  the  immense  population  raised 
in  this  country,  by  manufacturing  for  foreign  markets,  to 
consume  the  produce  of  the  farmer ;  for  when  both  the  raw 
materials  and  the  com  consumed  by  the  labourer  are  of  home 
growth,  it  is  clear  that  the  agriculturist  reaps  nearly  the 
whole  benefit  of  foreign  trade ;  for  the  labourer,  whilst  em- 
ployed in  making  cloth  or  any  other  article,  is  simply  pre- 
paring the  farmer's  produce  for  exportation  in  another  and 
more  portable  form. 

**  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  speaking  on  this 
subject,  says, — '  For  though  neither  the  rude  produce  (agricul" 
iuralj)  nor  even  the  coarse  manufacture^  could,  without  the 
greatest  difficulty,  support  the  expenses  of  a  considerable  land 
carriage,  the  refined  and  improved  manufacture  easily  may. 
In  a  small  bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  price  of  a  great 
quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  piece  of  fine  cloth,  for  instance, 
tchich  weighs  only  eighty  pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price  not 
only  of  eighty  pounds*  weight  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  several 
thousand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the  different 
working  people,  and  of  their  immediate  employers.  2  he  com 
which  with  difficulty  would  be  carried  abroad  in  its  own  shape, 
is,  in  this  manner,  virtually  exported  in  that  of  the  complete 
manufacture,  and  may  easily  be  sent  to  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  world.* 

"  There  can  be  no  exception  of  the  whole  benefit  of  this  kind, 
from  foreign  trade,  accruing  to  the  agriculturist,  except  the 
profit  reaped  by  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  who  find 
the  capital  and  employ  the  labourer ;  for  though  part  of  the 
wages  received  by  the  labourer  whilst  preparing  the  article 
for  the  foreign  market  is  expended  for  apparel  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, yet  the  labourer  who  had  prepared  those  articles, 
was  in  his  turn  only  converting  agricultural  produce  into 
another  shape.  The  merchant  and  manufacturer  certainly  do 
receive  part  of  the  profit,  but  it  is  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
com  factor  and  miller  reap  part  of  the  profit  of  agriculture, 
for  the  employment  of  both  is  virtually  the  same,  that  of 
preparing  and  carrying  to  market  the  produce  of  the  farmer. 

*^  All  trade  and  all  employment  has  its  origin  in  land:  there 
is  not  a  raw  material,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  which  has 
not  its  origin  in  land,  either  in  the  immediate  production, 
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port.     The  manufacturer  is  empluyod  m  onpnw- 

Qu  ]       lUcc  of  the  land  only  ;  and  if  you  go  oD  to  ibe 

ts,   II  is  the  same  invariable  rule, — the  painter,  tbe 

or,  must  get  land  for  hia  rude  and  Improved  raw  tnateriol, 

Btill  further  improves,  and  gives  them  value  by  Ha 

id  taste.     The  orator  and  isinger  arc  ptTliapa  the  only 

9,  who  do  not  immediately  resort  to  land  for  their  raw 

ials ;  and  even  they  can  be  siane  called  exccptioiu,  for 

»ut  the  produce  of  the  soil  they  could  not  exiM ;  mai 

ivfore  the  bread  they  eat  bi       lea  indirectly  the  raw  mile- 

1  which  they  labour.  ere  is  no  emi^luytncnt,  nti 

ir.  no  occupation,  no  amusement,  which  does  not  dcpind 

[  jeneficial  to  land ;  and  it  ever  haa  bciii,  and  enr 

3  Mie  case,  that  when  labour  is  most  in  demand,  and  vbm 

arts  and  sciences  most  progress,  land  hot^omes  more  vaU>> 

^Ole ;  and  increased  improvements,   by  the  labuiar  of  otbo^ 

are  as  invariably  beneficial  to  the  landed  proprietor,  when  he 

does  not  by  unwise  laws  check  those  improTcments  and  the 

advantages  they  bring  to  him." 

Large  quotations  have  been  mode  from  Mr.  Clay's  book, 
because  they  contain  strong  reasoniug,  in  plain  but  fom- 
ble  language.  His  first  work,  "  On  the  Advantages  of  a  better 
Commercial  Intercourse  with  France,"  was  an  excellent  pub- 
lication ;  and  indeed  whatever  he  has  written  evinces  sound 
sense  and  good  judgment;  but  "  Pbilopatria"  must  not  be 
parted  with  even  here,  without  giving  the  conclusioD  of  hii 
short  but  very  valuable  work. 

"  The  idea  of  encouraging  agriculture  at  tbe  expense  of 
trade  is  absurd,  for  their  real  interests  are  the  same,  and 
anything  which,  by  rusing  tbe  price  of  our  manu&ctores, 
prevents  their  being  exported,  takes  away  the  market  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  in  that  shape,  with  the  addition,  so  long  u 
tbe  poor  laws  continue,  of  the  former  having  the  labooter  to 
support,  without  receiving  any  benefit  from  his  labour. 

"  Dr.  Smith,  though  he  disliked  what  he  colls  tbe  moxaD* 
Ulc  system,  was  much  too  acute  a  reosoner,  to  tbink  of  pn^ 
moting  agriculture  at  the  expense  of  commerce  and  manufK- 
tures.  '  Whatever,'  he  says,  '  lends  to  dtminuh  in  ai^  eonUry 
fhe  number  of  artificers  and  manufiKtwert,  tend*  to  dimaoA 
the  home  market,  the  moil  importatU  o/  aU  wmrkeU,  fm  tkt 
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rude  produce  of  the  land^  and  thereby  still  further  to  dis- 
courage agriculture.  Those  systems^  therefore^  whichy  prefer- 
ring  agriculture  to  all  other  employments,  in  order  to  promote 
itf  impose  restraints  upon  manufactures  and  foreign  trade,  act 
amtrary  to  the  very  end  which  they  propose,  and  indirectly 
discourage  that  very  species  of  industry  which  they  mean  to 
promote* 

**  In  the  most  favorable  state  of  manufactures,  when  the  raw 
material,  and  the  corn  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  la- 
bourer whilst  engaged  in  working  it  up,  are  both  imported,  it 
does  not  injure,  but  benefit  the  agriculturist ;  for  it  provides  a 
market  for  the  produce  of  our  own  farmers  in  the  most  plen- 
tiful years,  and  he  receives  a  better  price  for  it  than  the  foreign 
agriculturist,  by  the  freight  and  other  expenses  of  import- 
ation. 

**  We  see  from  the  example  of  Holland,  that  this  kind  of 
trade  may  greatly  increase  the  riches  of  a  country,  and  the 
population  employed  in  it  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of 
the  state,  by  paying  those  taxes  which  press  to  the  full  as 
heavily  on  them  as  on  the  farmer. 

"  A  moment's  reflection  must  convince  any  person,  that 
without  the  assistance  of  commerce,  the  taxes  necessary  for 
the  support  of  government  could  not  be  raised ;  for  if  the  ma- 
nufacturer is  crushed,  either  the  nation  must  become  bank- 
rupt, or  the  agriculturist  is  ruined. 

**  It  may  be  justly  inferred,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe  we  have  every  thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  in  the 
attempt  to  raise  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  by  artificial 
means.  The  effect  of  all  acts  of  Parliament  passed  with  that 
intent  can  be  but  temporary,  for  the  necessary  consequence 
of  them  must  be  the  loss  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  will  much 
more  certainly  reduce  its  price,  than  any  measure  of  the  legis- 
lature can  tend  to  raise  it ;  for  natural  causes  are  much  stronger 
than  artificial  ones. 

"  By  encouraging  trade,  the  highest  prices  that  can  afford  to 
be  given  will  be  always  obtained  for  the  farmer's  produce ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  trade  and  land  will  both  increase  and 
decay  with  each  other  ;  when  it  is  ill  with  trade^  land  will  fall ; 
when  well  with  trade,  land  will  flourish.* 

•  Sir  Josiah  Child. 
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lot  a  very  clear  idea  of  your  Lordship's  meannp, 

y  tliat  '  the  soil  of  every  country,  and  tk*  briagi^ 

mant  perfection  it»  variotu  productions,  are  the  firum- 

all  irenllh  and  pro^>erily.'     If  you  tneaD  that  the 

1  country  must  arise  from  tbat  source  alone,  (be 

ui  all  Dations,  both  ancient  and  modem,  proTvs  tbe 

rv      Was  the  wealth  of  Carthage  produced  by  ber 

re  ?     Or  did  Holland  grow  rich  by  the  cullivatiaii 

'  soil,  not  adeqiiate  to  the  support  of  more  than  one- 

nf  her  population  ?     If  applied  lo  this  country,  it  i* 

that  the  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain  «re  the 

n  commerce  only.     Agriciihure  alone  could  not  haw 

ner  the  possessor  of  so  many  colonies,  the  mUtrcse  of 

ocean,  and  the  envy  of  the  world.     Commerco   is  neiT*- 

■'  to  bring  the  agriculture  of  a  country  to  perfection,  for 

m        ut  a  manufacturing  population  to  consume  tlic  prodaols 

of  tbe  earth,  they  will  never  be  raised ;   and  there  never  wis 

ft  country  possesring  eztennre  trade,  where  agricnbtm  £i 

not  flourish. 

"  We  have  of  late  heard  much  of  the  superior  permanency 
of  agricultural  states,  when  compared  with  those  that  depend 
on  commerce.  Tbe  want  of  permanency  of  most  modera 
commercial  states,  cannot  be  matter  of  astonishment :  tbe 
wonder  is,  that  with  means  so  very  inadequate,  they  evo- 
became  great.  Commerce  alone  could  have  made  them  so ; 
but  their  territories  vere  too  small  to  employ  the  riches  which 
flowed  from  tbat  commerce,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  soil, 
and  in  raising  a  population  sufficiently  numerous  to  preserve 
their  independence. 

'*  When  we  look  at  the  high  rank  Holland  obtained  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe,  we  forget  that  the  extent  of  her  soil, 
as  an  agricultural  country,  would  not  have  supported  more 
than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  and  though  tbe  populatioa 
was  raised  by  commerce  to  two  millions,  yet  that  number  was 
totally  inadequate  for  her  defence  against  neighbours  infinitely 
more  powerful :  that  country  is  a  standing  refutation  of  all 
arguments  used  in  favour  of  com  laws  and  restrictions  on 
commerce, 

"  Though  Holland  supported  a  manufacturing  pepmlalitm 
h»f  foreign  agrictdture,  importing  three-fourths  of  the  com 
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necessary  for  its  consumption,  yet  she  flourished  and  became 
rich,  and  was  in  so  little  danger  of  being  starved  by  depend- 
ing upon  a  foreign  supply,  that  she  was  looked  upon  as  the 
granary  of  Europe. 

^*  There  is  no  commercial  state  which  has  existed  in  modem 
times,  that  possessed  a  population  so  numerous,  and  territories 
SO  extensive  as  Great  Britain.  In  ancient  history,  Carthage 
seems  to  have  come  the  nearest  to  her  in  this  respect ;  Car- 
thage flourished  and  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the  seas  for  six 
hundred  years,  and  might  have  maintained  her  greatness 
much  longer,  had  she  not  been  opposed  to  the  Romans, 
before  whose  superior  power  all  other  states,  both  agricul- 
tural and  commercial,  crumbled  into  dust  Commerce  did  not 
accelerate,  but  protracted  her  fall,  for  if  she  had  been  merely 
an  agricultural  country,  she  must  have  fodlen  a  much  easier 
prey  to  Rome. 

"  France,  from  the  superior  extent  and  fertility  of  her  soil, 
and  possessing  a  much  more  numerous  population,  would  have 
been  greatly  an  overmatch  for  this  as  an  agricultural  country; 
and  without  the  resources  which  commerce  gave  to  Great 
Britain,  the  whole  of  Europe  would  now  have  been  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  Buonaparte. 

*'  By  pursuing  the  same  system  which  has  raised  this 
country  so  high  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Great  Britain  may 
continue  to  flourish  for  ages  to  come,  as  she  has  flourished 
for  ages  that  are  past ;  but  as  commerce  long  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  soiirce  of  her  power,  with  the  loss  of  her  com- 
merce she  must  fall." 

On  the  14th  April,  1818,  Mr.  Walter  Burrell,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Sussex,  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  wool  trcide,  with  a  view  to  propose  thereon 
a  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  and  to  repeal  those 
laws  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  British  wool. 

Upon  a  division,  the  question  was  lost ;  there  being — 

For  the  motion 80 

Against  it 85 

Majority  against  it 5 
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A   meeting  of   tliose   interealwl  in  the  wooUlti  ItaAk  b 
Lonilon  liad  |ircpnrcd  tlic  following  petitiun  : — 
"To  IliP   llnnoiinible  tho  Commons  of  the  Uoited    Kingtlum  of     i 

Grrnt  Brituu  sud  It«l&iii],  in  ['arliament  a»seinl>letl : 
"The  MumblR  PHitlon  of  the  Merchants   and  Tmden  in  Woo) 

BOil  WoiJlen  Man ufuct arcs,  resident  in  London  ] 
"Shkwkto, 
"That  in  the  year  1816,  a  petition  mti  prwentcd,  Mgned by 
Hisny  of  yourpctitionurs,  to  your  Honourable  iIou»e,*ettiBg  forth 
the  MTioD*  countwineuceai  wliich  would  en«ue  to  your  potiiioncn,     i 
and  otiien  concerned  lu  the  trade  iu  wool  and  wooIIcds,  if  certain 
alttrations  in  lh«  law*  afTecliuf;  llie  wool  and  woollen  rrade,  thvn 
projioaed  and   undvr  discussion  before  your  Honourable    Houar^ 
should  b«  adflpt<?il  and  carried  inlo  effect.     That  your  Huuuimble     I 
Housp  wan  plrnned  to  refer  that  petition  to  a  select  cumnittlce  of    I 
your  Ilonnnrabin  Home,  then  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  wimh   J 
of  afrricultural  diRlress,  which  at  ihat  time  prevailed,  and  to  BOggnt  I 
the  beat  meaaa  for  relief  against  them.    That  from  the  UmoarOt   \ 
the  above-mentioned  petition,  and  of  otben   presented   lo   your 
Honourable  House,  at  the  same  period,  and  fruu)  evidence  Riven 
befiire  your  Honourable  Coniinittee,  your  Hoiiuurable  Coiuroittee 

existing  arose  from  the  price  of  wool ;  and  that  if  the  EMamioa- 
tion  of  manufacturers  and  others  connected  with  the  wool  and 
woollen  trades  was  proceeded  in  and  made  public,  great  injury 
would  accrue  to  all  persons  concerned  in  the  woollen  manu&cture, 
by  conveying  valuable  and  important  information  to  foreigners ; 
and  by  the  report  then  made  to  your  Honourable  House  by  the 
Chairman  of  your  Honourable  Commitlee,  a  slop  was  put,  for  the 
time,  to  the  further  examination  of  evidence  on  the  subject  in 
question. 

"  That  your  petitioners  have  heard  with  the  greatest  coneem 
and  alarm,  that  notice  has  been  given  by  a  member  of  your 
Honourable  House,  of  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  another 
committee  to  take  the  laws  relative  to  wool  into  consideration,  and 
to  propose  certain  alterations  therein. 

"  That  your  petitioners  do  not  doubt  that  the  evidence  they 
should  give  before  a  committee  would  convince  the  Committee  of 
your  Honourable  House  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  laws 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  (f  the  woollen 
manufactures;  and  that  the  proposed  alterations  of  them  must 
tend  to  remove  to  foreign  countries  that  most  important  branch  of 
our   trade,    which    not   only   gives   employment   to    an    immense 
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population,  immediately  concerned  in  the  woollen  manufactures, 
and  which  constitutes  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  strength, 
riches,  and  resources  of  the  country,  but  the  removal  of  which 
would  bring  ruin  upon  that  population,  and  upon  others  employed 
in  trades  dependant  on  the  woollen  manufacture. 

*•  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  most  humbly  and  earnestly  pray 
that  your  Honourable  House  will  not  agree  to  the  appointment  of 
another  committee,  and  thereby  expose  your  petitioners,  and 
others,  to  the  inevitable  injury  which  must  ensue  from  the  public 
examination  of  evidence  relative  to  the  nature  of  this  manufacture 
and  its  value  to  the  country ;  and  which  must  of  necessity  give  to 
foreigners,  anxiously  striving  to  carry  this  branch  of  our  commerce 
to  their  respective  countries,  most  important  information,  to  the 
great  and  incalculable  injury  of  your  petitioners,  and  all  others 
connected  with  the  wool  and  woollen  tiude,  many  of  whom  have 
embarked  large  capital  in  buildings,  machinery,  &C.,  by  which  the 
manufacture  is  carried  on,  in  full  dependance,  not  only  on  the 
continuance  of  the  present  laws,  but  also  that  the  system  on  which 
they  carry  on  their  trade  will  not,  by  public  examination,  be  made 
known  to  foreign  rivals ;  and  from  the  great  agitation  which  a 
qoestion  of  this  importance  will  produce  on  an  immense  popula- 
tion, employed,  and  depending  on  the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
whose  support  and  existence  in  this  country  they  conceive  to 
depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  present  laws. 

**  And  your  petitioners,  &c.,  &c." 

On  the  6th  August,  1818,  the  Earl  of  Sheffield,  being 
con6ned  by  indisposition,  sent  a  written  address  to  the  wool 
growers  of  Sussex,  assembled  at  the  Lewes  fair,  in  which  he 
said — 

"  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  find  myself,  on  recovering 
from  a  long  and  severe  indisposition,  still  prevented  from 
attending  the  Lewes  wool  fair.  My  absence  on  the  present 
occasion  more  particularly  concerns  me,  from  an  anxiety  to 
suggest  to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  some  topics  highly 
deserving  of  its  notice,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country. 

"  I  have  stated  to  you  on  former  occasions,  and  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  in  consequence  of  the  unremitted  and  expen- 
sive exertions  of  our  most  able  agriculturists,  the  wool  of  this 
country  has  been  in  a  high  degree  increased  in  quantity  and 
improved  in  quality.     From  these  successful  efibrts,  we  bad 
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not  onrpasonably  cherislied  the  sanguine  expectation  of  being 
allowed  to  reap  camtneasurate  advantage.  We  bad  bop(4 
that  the  import^tioD  of  Foreign  ^ool,  especially  to  the  CDCf- 
moiis  and  inexpedient  extent  to  which  It  has  been  recently 
carried,  would  have  been  checked  and  regulated  bj  some  pro- 
vieions  of  the  Legislature.  But  as  yet  this  principle,  plain 
and  necessary  as  it  is,  has  bcL-n  hilherto  neglected  or  opp(«cd ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  disgraceful  and  heedless  poticy>  our 
wool,  instead  of  bearing  a  reiiBoiiabU-  and  steady  price,  Ij 
frequently  bo  debased  in  value  by  the  targe  importaaon* 
which  have  taken  place,  that  it  (■.innot  generally  continue  to 
answer  to  the  agriculturist  to  raise  that  kind  of  wou!  •hich 
has  for  so  many  centuries  supplied  and  supported  our  excel- 
lent manufactures. 

"  \\Ticn  the  woollen  manufactories  of  otbcr  couiitric*  »baJl 
bave  recovered  from  the  derangement  and  ruinous  conse- 
queiicea  of  the  late  «ars,  wc  must  expect  a  decreased  demand 
for  our  manufacturea,  and  consequently  for  our  short  woo^ 
which  of  course  will  become  a  drug,  and  the  price  debaaed, 
as  has  been  lately  the  case,  unless  some  check  is  given  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  wool.  It  is,  therefore,  that  1  nrge 
you  to  pursue  the  only  measure  which  remains  to  secure  a 
fair  and  steady  market  for  a  product  of  so  much  consequence 
to  national  welfare ;  and  I  shall  rejoice  to  bear  that  you  per- 
severe zealously  and  resolutely  in  your  very  commendaUe 
applicatioD  for  such  a  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  wool  as 
may  be  thought  suflScient  to  afford  a  reasonable  protection  to 
our  own. 

*'  It  is  pfunful  to  me  to  observe  that  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  have  been  unaccountably  supine  and  negligent 
on  this  great  question,  and  have  been  hitherto  effectuallj 
counteracted  in  their  views  by  the  eagerness  and  energy  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  of  those  interested  and  prejudiced 
persons  who  espouse  their  cause.  But  there  is  still  no  reason 
to  despond.  During  the  last  session,  the  proposition  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  a  protecting  duty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  was  lost,  but  by  a  small 
majority  of  five,  though  the  friends  of  that  measure  were  far 
less  assiduous  in  their  exertions  than  they  ought  to  bave  been 
to  obtain  an  attendance  in  the  House  favouraUe  to  riiar 
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application,  whilst  their  opponents,  who  seemed  to  think  it 
necessary  to  sacrifice  every  other  interest  to  their  unjust  and 
ill-considered  propositions,  were  indefatigable  in  their  oppo- 
sition. 

**  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  common  sense  and 
public  spirit  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  view  this  im- 
portant subject  in  its  proper  light,  and  every  encouragement 
seems  to  be  afforded  to  the  renewal  of  an  application  for  a 
duty  on  imported  wool,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  only  measure  which  can  prevent  the  speedy  deteriora- 
tion and  ruin  of  the  growth  of  fine  wools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  consequently  the  decline  of  all  those  essential 
manufactures  in  which  that  kind  of  wool  is  employed. 

**  There  might  be  some  semblance  of  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  importation  of  the  finest  wools,  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  such  could  not  be  raised  in  this  climate ;  but 
there  is  nothing  like  an  argument  in  support  of  an  unre- 
stricted importation  of  such  wools  as  can  be  grown  of  an 
excellent  quality  in  this  country.  A  protecting  duty  of  one 
shilling  per  lb.  on  foreign  wool  would  not  obstruct  the 
importation  of  the  finest  and  best  wools  of  Spain  ;  and  if  it 
should  in  some  degree  raise  the  price  to  our  own  manufac- 
turers, it  would  not  affect  our  foreign  trade,  since  very  little, 
comparatively,  is  exported  of  our  manufacture  of  the  finest 
foreign  wool. 

**  The  great  effect  of  this  duty  would  be  to  check  the 
importation  of  such  coarser  wools  as  so  prejudicially  inter- 
fere with  the  wool  of  British  growth  ;  and  this  effect  would 
not  only  promote  an  abundant  supply  of  our  own  wool,  but 
a  safer  and  more  ready  market  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  landed  interest,  on  which  the 
real  prosperity  of  the  country  so  essentially  depends,  is  too 
often  borne  down  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  clamours 
and  efforts  of  men  who  are  comparatively  little  concerned  in 
the  general  welfare,  and  who  seem  to  imagine  that  everything 
should  give  way  to  their  views  of  the  monied  and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  none  have  a  greater 
stake  in  the  country,  or  are  so  much  interested  in  its  real 
welfare,  as  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
policy  which  has  so  frequently  neglected  or  not  resisted  their 
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>  excite  great  and  wrQ-lmBded  «&»- 
Ofiiiim  ealcnlated  to  atoaangt  iaao- 
;  if  mt  &tal,  to  tbe  urikr,  tbe  wd&t*.  nJ 
D  of  the  realm. 
*  ThiTP  are  tboae,  who,  m  lUa  qoefltiaa,  seem  to  tMali 
t  enry  Oaag  u  ta  be  Mcrifieed  far  «  fbrei^  "■■«*** ,  ■■  if 
it  market  vere  ibe  oalv  one  un  whidi  ve  had  la  (l^ad 
'  tbe  lale  of  our  produirtions,  or  «£  if  it  were  the  beat  aaii 
>  OMMt  profitalib*.  Now,  tbe  troth  ia  clearly  the  retctwf-  It 
not  oa\y  not  the  tieit  and  taotl  jiruGtaitUs  Init  tbe  OKMt  jn- 
eariotu  nod  flnrtuatini;.  We  may  be  driTMi  from  ii  by  tW 
contingencies  of  war,  by  the  3rti6ce«  of  policy,  by  the  efcdf 
of  rom  petition  I  and  by  ibat  fiulurtf  of  drntaml  for  oor  owa, 
which  may  arise  from  tbe  growing  raanufarturcs  of  nth^r 
eouotriea.  Whereas  the  sure  and  highly-improiing  nwriuu 
of  tbe  Britiflh  emjnre  are  liable  to  notie  of  tbo«e  ouumtj 
unsteadiness  and  decline,  are  always  sufficient  to  rmplor  ■ 
Tast  number  of  manufacturer^  and  to  con^unu;  infiniielv  Uir 
greater  part  of  oor  manufactures.  TIus,  generally  called  the 
home  trade,  in  contradistioctneafl  to  the  foreign  market,  ii>- 
cludea  not  only  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  all  tbe 
colonies  in  North  America,  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies, 
tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  all  plana 
now  in  our  occupation,  containing  a  population  of  neariy 
thirty  millions,  exclusive  of  negroes  and  Indiana,  Sock  a 
market,  compared  with  which  oor  export  trade  to  foreign 
nations  is  insignificant,  we  cannot  consent  to  impair  or  aacri- 
fice  for  any  other,  by  no  means,  for  tbe  supply  (bo  muck 
exaggerated  of  late  by  certain  declumers)  of  the  few  miQiant 
of  people,  not  very  opulent,  scattered  over  tbe  thinly-inhabi- 
ted country  of  the  American  States.  The  woollm  mann- 
factures  of  England  have  been  computed  to  amount  to 
£28,000,000.  It  is  not  easyto  form  an  accurate  calculation; 
but  that  sum  is,  I  think,  the  lowest 

"  The  value  of  tbe  British  woollens  exported  from  Great 
"ntun  in  the  three  last  years,  has  been  as  follows : — 

Value,  at  calculated  at  the  Official  RatM  of  Valuation. 

1816.  1816.  1817. 

£7,iSG,(aii      ...      £j,842,747      ...     £6.074,739 
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ValuAtioii,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Merchant  Exporters. 

1815.  1816.  1817. 

£10,200,927      ...      £8,404,528      ...     £7,948,919 

"  Now,  of  the  whole  of  this  export,  scarcely  the  amount  of 
one  million  actually  ever  went  to  foreign  markets  for  direct 
consumption.     The  rest  is  consumed  in  the  home  market, 
which  includes,  as  before  stated,  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and 
other  dependencies  of  Great  Britain.     I  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, in  Uius  adverting  to  the  superior  importance  of  the  home 
market,  and  the  claims  which  it  possesses  to  all  possible  en- 
couragement on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  to  imply  an  opi- 
nion that  our  foreign  trade  is  to  be  neglected  or  sacrificed. 
It  is  principally  beneficial,  as  taking  off  any  redundancy  that 
may  occur,  and  thus  preventing  the  loss  and  discouragement  of 
the  manufacturer.     If,  indeed,  the  home  and  foreign  markets 
were  to  be  put  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  the  alternative 
of  necessarily  abandoning  one  of  them  presented  itself,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  should  be  preferred. 
But  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  due  encouragement 
of  the  home  market  would  operate  favourably  on  the  foreign; 
and  if,  by  a  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  wool,  we  might  be 
induced  so  to  cultivate  our  own  wool  as  to  render  us  indepen- 
dent, or  nearly  so,  of  foreign  nations  for  their  fleeces,  we 
should  preserve  a  considerable  portion  of  our  capital  at  home, 
which  is  now  paid  to  foreign  countries  for  wool,  to  the  annual 
amount  of  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling ;  we  should  be 
able  to  supply  our  own  woollen  manufacturers  with  the  raw 
material,  more  certainly,  and  on  better  terms,  than  they  are 
supplied  at  present ;  and  by  this  demand  for  a  home  product 
in  preference  to  a  foreign,  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  proportionably  encouraged  and  advanced. 

"  The  necessity  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  our  own 
wools  does  not  depend  on  these  arguments  alone  for  its  con- 
firmation and  support,  or  by  observations  like  these.  It  is 
certain,  that  if  we  suffer  our  wools  to  decline,  our  woollen 
manufactures  must  decline  also,  in  precisely  the  same  propor- 
tion. The  whole  world  would  not  be  able  to  supply  us  with 
wool  sufficient  for  our  own  demand.  Whatever  capital  we 
might  possess,  we  could  not  procure  from  other  countries 
more  than  they  could  spare  from  their  own  supply,  and  which 
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be  ifly  lna(le<)i]atp  to  their  wants.  If  wc  eoiilt!  pro- 
e  a  sumcient  supply,  tbe  price  would  rise  wiili  the  (kinxod. 
i  tbe  demand  increase  id  proportion  to  the  declini;  of  hdt 
3  wools,  till,  supposing  our  capital  could  afibrd  auth  u 
inditure,  our  woollens  would  advance  to  a  pric«  wfakli 
.Id  necessarily  exclude  tliem  from  a  foreign  market  U  !■ 
refore  of  great  moment  to  the  prosperity  of  our  wooUa 
lufactures  to  encourage  the  growth  of  our  owd  woob  at  ' 
lie.  By  Etich  means  only,  wc  run  render  ourselves  iadt- 
.ident  of  other  countries  for  on  article  of  the  utmost  !■> 
rtance  to  our  trailc :  and,  if  we  should  once  become  depe» 
nt  on  them,  they  will  know  how  to  regulate  their  prices  if 
r  wants,  and  thus  impose  on  our  great  manufacture  a  bo^ 
[1  under  which  it  must  infallibly  decline,  and  eventuillf  ' 
perish  I" 

Tbe  compiler  of  these  Memoirs  inserted  an  answer  to  Lnhl 
Sheffield's  report  in  tbe  Lecd.i  Mercury^  from  which  the  Kit- 
lowing  is  extracted : — 

"  It  was  hoped,  that  the  manner  in  which  tbe  imporlaat 
question  with  respect  to  the  proposed  alterattona  in  the  laws 
regulating  wool  and  the  woollen  trade  was  received  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  would 
have  set  it  at  rest  for  ever.  As,  however,  the  address  of 
the  Earl  of  Sheffield  professes  a  determination  not  only  to 
bring  forward  this  measure  again,  but  to  persevere  in  it  till 
the  object  is  attained,  it  appears  absolutely  necessary  that  hii 
Lordship's  arguments  should  be  canvassed  and  examined.  1 
shall  endeavour  to  do  it  with  candour,  and  with  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  a  British  nobleman. 

"  Hitherto  tbe  great  arguments  used  by  those  friendly  to  ■ 
duty  on  tbe  importation  of  foreign  wool  have  been  confined  to 
the  low  price  of  wool  grown  in  England,  and  which  has  not 
been  thought  sufficient  rcmimeration  to  the  grower.  This, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
tbe  House  of  Commons  last  year,  grounded  on  the  then  higk 
price  of  wool,  and  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  tUs 
year,  is  proved  to  have  no  weight;  and  since  that  time  tbe 
advance  in  tbe  price  of  Enghsh  wool  has  been  very  great,  st 
the  following  statement,  taken  from  Lord  Sheffield's  Reports, 
will  prove : — 
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The  Prices  of  Wool  at  Hereford  Fair  in  the  Years 
1817.  1818. 

«•  d»  s,  d.  9»    dm      i»  d, 

Ryeland     ...     1     7^  to  1  11     ...  2    5  to  3  2^  per  lb. 

Merino     2  11     ...  ...  4     0  ...  4  3 

"  Woolaofevery  other  description  have  advanced  in  similar 
proportion ;  but  they  now  wish  to  show  that  wool  has  been 
formerly  an  unsaleable  drug  in  the  market,  that  it  may  be  so 
again,  and  that,  notwithstanding  its  present  enormous  price, 
a  duty  should  be  imposed  to  prevent  an  evil,  which  may  at 
some  future  period  arise.  You,  as  manufacturers,  are  as 
good  judges  of  the  quality  of  wool  as  the  growers ;  you  see  it 
in  all  its  stages,  and  have  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  its  properties.  I  would,  therefore,  ask  if 
you  have  ever  seen  any  produced  in  England  equal  to  the 
finest  qualities  of  wool  imported  from  Spain  and  Germany  ? 
I  admit  that  it  is  very  possible  that  a  very  wealthy  agricul- 
turist, by  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  might  produce  a 
small  quantity  of  beautiful  wool,  but  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  you  could  not  collect  in  England  sufficient  to 
supply  a  single  loom,  for  one  year,  equal  to  the  finest  Saxon 
and  Spanish  wools  you  are  in  the  habit  of  working  up.  My 
argument  then  holds  good,  that  foreign  wool  is  necessary 
for  our  manufactures  of  superfine  cloth,  and  that  wool  for  that 
purpose  cannot  be  grown  in  England  of  sufficient  quality  or 
quantity.  It  consequently  becomes  a  question  of  serious 
moment,  whether  it  be  prudent  and  politic  to  tax  a  raw  ma- 
terial absolutely  necessary  to  a  most  important  branch  of  our 
manufactures. 

"  The  agriculturists  have  done  all  they  possibly  could,  by 
the  importation  of  merino  sheep,  and  by  unceasing  attention, 
to  improve  English  wool,  and  yet  they  have  found  it  impossible 
to  produce  it  equal  to  what  is  imported ;  but  if  that  were 
possible,  there  is  still  this  material  difference  betwixt  the  two, 
the  quantity  of  English  fine  wool  would  be  much  less  than  the 
quantity  that  could  be  imported.  Lord  Sheffield  himself 
admits  that  the  arguments  are  not  so  strong  as  applied  to  the 
finest  wools,  but  he  states  that  the  case  is  different  in  some 
qualities  of  English  wool,  with  which  the  imported  wools 
interfere.     Is  it,  however,  prudent  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  whole 
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of  the  wool  imported,  for  the  encoumgement  of  a  stuall  p 
of  that  grown  here,  the  expense  on  oil  wnol  imported,  exclii- 
sive  of  duties  and  char|j;es  abroad,  being  upon  the  artnip 
four  pence  per  lb  ?  Is  not  this  alone  a  great  advantage  to  the 
English  farmer?  There  are  few  countries  from  which  m 
import  wool,  that  do  not  take  the  manufactured  utirJe*  in 
return.  If,  then,  we  pay  tbero  three  shillings  p«r  IK  (or 
their  wool,  and  return  them  the  same  wool,  with  Ubotir  at- 
taehcd  to  it  equal  to  six  shillings  per  lb.,  is  not  that  a  ^mt 
advautngc  to  the  country  ?  But  if  we  lay  s  tax  of  one  afaiOn^ 
per  lb.  upon  their  wool,  they  not  ouly  cannot  afford  to  pay  ■ 
the  duty  on  the  labour  bestowed  upon  the  wool,  but  wiJJ  1^ 
duties  on  other  articles  they  import  fiTjm  England,  as  a  am- 
pensation  to  them  for  the  loss  of  the  sale  of  wool.  This  vii 
the  consequence  of  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  the  tmportatm 
of  butter ;  a  corresponding  duty  was  laid  in  Uoiland  uo  the 
importation  of  English  manufactured  goods,  almost  WDnoanl> 
ing  to  a  prohibition  ;  and  if  we  lay  a  tax  on  the  wool  cooni^ 
friini  Spain  and  Germany,  similar  measures  will  be  adoplnl 
there. 

"  Lord  Sheffield  attachee  very  little  importance  to  ov 
foreign  trade,  and  estimates  its  amount  at  only  one  nuUtoa. 
I  by  no  means  wish  to  take  from  the  home  trade ;  H  pm 
steady  regular  employment  to  a  vast  popalation ;  but  Lord 
Sheffield's  idea  of  this  trade  ia  far  more,  and  his  ideas  of  the 
foreign  trade  far  less  than  their  reality.  He  considen  Ac 
exports  to  all  our  foreign  colonies  in  North  America,  Ac 
West  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar,  Malls, 
and  all  places  now  in  our  occupation,  as  part  of  the  bone 
trade.  If  our  exportations  to  those  [Jaces  were  aoMj  coo- 
fined  to  their  own  consumption,  they  might,  by  great  stretch  of 
argument,  be  so  considered.  His  lordship  should  liave  statei 
that  many  of  them  are  free  ports,  from  which  immense  trade 
is  carried  on  to  foreign  countries,  so  that  a  rery  small  part  ii 
for  their  own  ccmsumption  ;  and  our  foreign  trade  is  m  fiu 
important,  as  every  shilling  received  for  the  prodnce  lod 
labour  of  England,  is  so  much  gain  to  it.  But  admitting  diit 
the  home  trade  is  far  greater  than  the  foreign,  it  will  be  «d 
for  the  agriculturist  to  consider,  if  the  demand  for  his  wool 
will  be  sufficient  to  advance  the  price  after  a  heavy  tax  is  iui 
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on  that  imported,  or  if  his  wool  would  bear  the  advance. 
Ask  the  farmer  what  descriptions  of  wool  have  yielded  the 
least  profit,  and  he  would  probably  answer,  that,  till  the  late 
advances,  the  South  Down  and  fine  English  wools.  The 
manufacturers  know  that  the  cloth  from  the  same  wool,  even 
at  reduced  prices,  has  been  least  profitable ;  and  if  you  apply 
to  the  merchants  and  exporters,  you  will  find  that  even  at  this 
day  they  have  heavy  stocks  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  well  as  in  other  markets,  many  of  which  have  been  there 
two  years,  and  bought  when  fine  English  wool  was  about  half 
its  present  price ;  and  still,  notwithstanding  the  coarsest  and 
the  finest  cloths  have  been  constantly  sold  to  advantage,  they 
are  unable  to  sell  their  cloth  made  from  South  Do^-n  and 
other  English  wools  of  those  qualities,  without  loss.  Would, 
therefore,  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  assist  the 
growers  of  fine  English  wool  ?  '  It  would  probably  be  the 
reverse :  if  the  immediate  efiect  of  a  tax  were  a  still  greater 
advance,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  foreign  demand,  and  our  own 
countrymen  would  find  cloth  made  from  the  finest  wool  cheaper 
eventually  than  what  was  made  of  English  wool :  it  would 
be  again  left  an  unsaleable  drug  on  the  hands  of  the  farmers, 
till  they  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  price.  Lord  Sheffield 
complains  that  the  poor  rates  fall  almost  exclusively  on  the 
proprietor  and  cultivator  of  the  land.  Is  this  the  case  ?  Do 
the  manufacturers  pay  no  poor  rates  for  the  houses  in  which 
they  and  their  workmen  dwell,  and  for  their  manufactories  ? 
All  pay,  and  feel  that  they  pay,  this  tax ;  but  besides  this,  they 
are  indirectly  taxed  for  the  advantage  of  the  landed  interest. 
What  are  the  corn  laws,  but  a  mode  of  fixing  high  prices  on 
the  most  necessary  article  of  life,  which  high  price  is  paid  to 
the  grower  by  the  populous  manufacturing  districts  where 
there  is  most  consumed  ?  Is  there  not  besides  something  due 
from  the  agriculturist  to  the  manufacturer  ?  Is  it  not  the 
population  of  the  country  that  gives  value  to  the  produce  of 
the  land?  Lord  Sheffield  speaks  of  the  few  millions  of 
people,  not  very  opulent,  scattered  over  the  thinly  inhabited 
country  of  the  American  States;  but  are  those  States  less 
populous  than  the  Sussex  Downs  and  the  Komney  Marsh  ? 
Would  those  districts  be  more  opulent  than  the  wilds  of 
America,  if  they  had  not  manufacturers  to  pay  them  a  high 
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price  for  tlunr  wool,  mutton,  and  corn  ?  or  could  llioac  dis- 
tricts, anil  oibers  where  wool  Is  roost  grown,  bave  protected 
tliemselves,  unassisted  by  the  maniradiircrs,  from  those  armiea 
which  have  within  a  few  years  carried  war,  with  all  its  horrors, 
over  e»ery  part  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  excepted?  Our 
fleets  and  anoiea  were  not  manned  by  agricuiturists  and  shejK 
herds  alone,  but  also  by  manufacturers.  It  is  the  whole  body 
that  constitutes  tlie  slrenjrth  and  riches  of  the  natioD ;  and 
both  classes  are  equally  valuable  to  their  country." 

The  landed  interest,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  given 
by  the  Earl  of  Sheffield,  made  every  possible  exertion  to 
obtain  what  they  called  protcctiiip;  duties  on  every  imported 
article  which  they  thought  would  interfere  with  the  produce 
of  the  soil 

A  meeting  of  n^rieulturists  from  several  counties  in  Eng- 
land, van  held  at  Hcndcrsion's  Hotel,  Palace  Yard,  West- 
minster, on  the  14th  of  January,  1819,  of  which  George 
Webb  Hall,  Esq.  was  chairman,  nt  which  an  Agricultural 
Association  was  formed,  and  certain  resolutions  were  passed: 
and  another  meeting  called,  to  be  held  at  the  same  place, 
Feb.  15th,  1819.  At  that  meeting  there  attended  deputies 
from  Gloucestershire,  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, Essex,  Hampshire,  Herefordshire,  Hertfortshire,  Hun- 
tingdonshire, Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Oxfordshire,  Staffordshire, 
Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Warwickshire ;  George  Webb 

Hall,  Esq.  in  the  chair At  which  it  was  resolved   to  take 

measures  to  obtain  protecting  duties  on  the  importation  of 
every  article  the  growth  of  the  soil. 

These  measures  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists  being  for 
general  protection,  and  wool  also  being  included  amongst  the 
various  other  articles  of  their  produce,  they  are  so  far  within  the 
scope  of  the  object  of  these  Memoirs ;  it  is,  however,  my 
object  to  confine  them  as  much  as  possible  to  wool  alone,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  arguments  used  on  the 
general  question  of  protecting  duties. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1819,  Mr.  Sumner,  member  for 
Surrey,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  "  a  Return  of 
thequantity  of  sheep  and  lambs' wool  imported  since  1816,  and 
of  the  quantity  of  woollen  manufactures  exported,  specifying 
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the  couDtries  to  and  from  which  they  were  exported  and  im- 
ported ;"  which  was  ordered. 

The  writer  of  these  Memoirs  wrote,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
to  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  member  for  Yorkshire,  requesting  him 
to  ascertain  what  proceeding  Mr.  Sumner  intended  to  ground 
on  those  returns.  Mr.  Wortley  in  consequence  put  the  ques- 
tion, and  Mr.  Sumner  replied,  that  he  would  give  him  a  public 
answer  before  Easter. 

April  8th. — Mr.  Wortley  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  wished  to  know  if  the  member  for  Surrey,  who  had 
moved  for  certain  papers  relative  to  the  laws  on  the  subject 
of  wool,  intended  to  make  any  motion  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Sumner  said, — He  had  moved  for  the  accounts  al- 
luded to,  on  account  of  the  agricultural  interests,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  information  he  had  received  from  a  lead- 
ing member  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  he  did  not  intend 
to  submit  any  motion  to  the  House  on  the  subject. 

This  reply  had  the  effect  of  allaying  the  apprehensions  of 
the  manufacturers ;  and  the  alarm  which  was  excited  by  the 
motion  for  those  returns  was  removed,  under  the  persuasion 
that  government  were  aware  of  the  impolicy  of  making  any 
alterations  in  the  laws  for  regulating  the  woollen  trade,  and 
particularly  of  imposing  any  restriction  or  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  raw  material.  The  manufacturers  were 
justified  in  drawing  this  conclusion,  from  the  opinion  of  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  expressed  about  three  years  before, 
when  certain  alterations  in  the  laws  respecting  wool  and  wool- 
lens were  under  discussion  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  when  that  minister  decidedly  opposed  those 
alterations.  It  was  also  confirmed  by  the  opposition  given  in 
Parliament  to  the  agricultural  petitions  praying  that  duties 
should  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  every  production  of 
foreign  countries  that  could  be  grown  in  this  country.  They 
were,  however,  mistaken,  for  on  the  14th  June,  1819,  Mr. 
Vansittart,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved  certain 
additions  to  the  consolidated  customs,  and  proposed  a  duty  of 
sixpence  per  pound  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool. 

It  appeared  that  ministers  wanted  to  raise  £1,400,000  by  a 
tax  on  malt,  and  the  landed  aristocracy  in  Parliament  refused 
their  assent  to  that  measure  unless  a  tax  was  laid  upon  wool. 
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Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Sumner,  Sir  Charles  Burrell,  and  Sir  J. 
Sebright,  were  its  principal  supporters.  A  few  petilions 
iroin  Londou  and  its  vicinity  were  presented  against  thai  tux; 
but  according  to  the  rules  of  Parhameot,  no  petition  couJd  be 
presented  against  a  tax  after  it  waa  under  diseuasion ;  and 
though  petitions  came  from  almost  every  manufacturing  town 
in  the  kingdom,  they  were  too  late  for  presentation. 

Tlie  bill  came  before  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  oa 
Friday,  ISth  June,  when  an  amendment  was  proposed  liy 
Lord  Milton,  that  the  tax  on  foreign  wool  should  not  he 
increased.  He  was  supported  by  Lord  Lascelles,  Mr.  Stuul 
Wortley,  and  others,  but  on  a  division  tljere  were — 

For  the  tax    176 

Against  it 63 

Majority 113 

and  the  tax  was  in  consequence  imposed. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
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BeMont  for  the  immediate  Repeal  of  the  Tax  on  Foreign  Wool,  by  James  Bit- 
choiT— Answer  thereto,  by  Veritas — Reply,  by  Philopatria — Reflections  on  the 
Present  State  of  Socie^,  by  a  Carpet  Manu&cturer — Essay  on  the  Com 
Laws—Lord  Sheffield's  Address  at  Lewes  Wool  Fair— Answer  thereto, 
by  James  BischoiT. 

Xhb  tax  on  the  importation  being  thus  established,  and  the 
measure  having  been  brought  into  Parliament  before  it  was 
possible  for  the  manufacturers  and  the  parties  most  interested 
in  it  to  be  heard,  they  were  compelled  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  that  tax  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
compiler  of  these  Memoirs  published 

**  Reasons  for  the  immediate  Repeal  of  the  Tax  on 
Foreign  Wool.     By  James  Bischoff.     1820." 

It  was  dedicated  to  John  Maitland,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Woollen  Trade. 

*^  From  the  law  which  has  lately  been  enacted  imposing  a 
duty  of  sixpence  per  pound  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool,  it  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  Parliament  that  a  tax  on 
a  raw  material  used  in  manufactures  cannot  injure  a  country, 
as,  by  falling  upon  the  manufactured  article,  it  is  uncon- 
sciously paid  by  the  consumer,  and  thereby  a  considerable 
sum  is  raised  by  the  government,  without  being  felt  by  the 
public.  So  far  as  that  manufactured  article  is  confined  to  the 
consumption  of  the  country  itself,  and  competition  from 
foreigners  is  prevented,  there  is  great  plausibility  in  that 
mode  of  reasoning.  When,  however,  a  tax  is  laid  upon  a  raw 
material  used  in  manufactures  which  are  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain  what  effect  that  will  pro- 
duce upon  the  several  classes  of  inhabitants  of  the  manufac- 
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tiiriiig  country.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  intention  of  pointing 
out  some  of  these  effects,  that  I  write  the  following  page*, 
anxious  to  show  the  fatal  consequences  which  I  apprehend  miMt 
inevitahly  ensue;  and  before  the  industry,  capital,  and  ui^ 
nuity  of  England  are  withdrawn  fnim  our  shore,  to  swk 
encouragement  and  protection  in  foreign  countries,  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the  public  to  a  subject 
vhich  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  understood,  but  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  state. 

"  The  disputes  which  have  for  more  than  a  century  existed 
in  this  country,  with  regard  to  the  laws  which  regulate  wool 
and  the  woollen  trade,  are  of  much  more  importance  than  i» 
generally  imagined.  Many  suppose  them  to  be  framod  more 
for  private  than  public  interest ;  that  their  repeal  and  altera- 
tion are  urged  by  the  growers  of  wool  from  personal  coiui- 
deratioiis,  and  resisted  by  the  manufacturers  from  the  mom 
motives;  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  deeply  interested  in  thit 
question. 

*<  Those  who  are  favourable  to  the  repeal  of  the  wool  laws, 
contend  that  if  this  raw  material  of  native  growth  be  allowed 
to  be  exported,  the  price  of  it  to  the  grower  will  be  consider- 
ably increased,  and  consequently,  the  value  of  his  land  im- 
proved; and  that  every  impediment  interposed  to  the  free 
importation  of  foreign  wool,  renders  the  finer  sortg  of  English 
wool  more  valuable,  and  increases,  in  a  proportionate  degnt, 
the  value  of  landed  property. 

"  The  laws  which  our  ancestors  have  made  for  the  different 
branches  of  our  manufacture,  have  for  their  object  to  prevent, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  landed  interest  from  obstructing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial,  and  on  tht 
other  hand,  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  from  trespass- 
ing on  the  rights  of  the  landed  interest.  They  have,  therefore, 
in  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  wool  and  woollen  tradts, 
enacted  that  none  of  the  wool  grown  in  England  shall  be 
exported,  and  that  no  manu&cturer  or  artificer  shall  leave  tbe 
country.  Here  the  protection  of  each  is  attended  to:  at  the 
time  tbey  restrict  the  grower  from  supplying  a  foreign  mai^ 
ket,  tbey  compel  the  manufacturer  to  live  upon  his  soil,  >nd 
work  up  his  raw  material. 
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**  It  appears  most  extraordinary  that  those  who  are  anxious 
to  permit  the  exportation  of  English  wool,  should  also  have 
been  the  great  promoters  of  a  tax  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  wool ;  the  argument  in  the  one  case  is  free  trade, 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  their  other  measure. 

"  And,  indeed,  f^ee  trade  can  never  be  brought  into  prac- 
tice ;  it  may  amuse  the  philosopher  or  theoretical  statesman, 
but  there  must  be  a  strange  revolution  in  men  and  govern- 
ments before  it  can  actually  take  place.  If  it  were  possible 
for  England  to  remove  all  shackles  from  trade,  the  example 
would  not  be  followed  by  other  governments;  but  we  ourselves 
have  made  no  progress  towards  a  free  trade.  Since  the  late 
wars,  England,  on  the  contrary,  has  set  the  example  of 
restriction  and  prohibitory  duties,  and  foreign  governments 
have  imposed  duties  and  restrictions  to  encourage  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  their  own  subjects.  If  it  were  possible 
to  remove  all  restrictions  from  trade,  the  effect  on  this 
country  might  be  fatal  to  it  Floating  capital  is  not  confined 
to  a  particular  country,  but  is  removed  to  that  where  it  is 
most  protected  and  encouraged*  England,  from  her  insular 
situation,  and  from  the  nature  of  her  government  and  laws,  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  manufactures  :  she  is  not  exposed  to 
the  immediate  consequences  of  war  on  her  own  territories, 
nor  liable  to  be  overrun  by  hostile  armies;  buildings  and 
machinery  are  safe ;  the  man  of  property  is  no  less  protected 
by  the  wise  and  equal  administration  of  her  laws.  But  she 
has  also  disadvantages  arising  from  her  immense  public  debt, 
and  from  the  heavy  taxes,  which  enhance  the  price  of  labour 
and  of  every  necessary  of  life.  If,  therefore,  commerce  were 
made  free,  England  would  find  it  difficult,  with  this  immense 
load  upon  her,  to  contend  with  foreign  manufacturers  not  so 
burthened.  These  taxes  fall  with  great  weight  upon  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes ;  the  price  which  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  produce  is  so  much  greater  than  it 
was  before  the  accumulation  of  the  national  debt,  that,  by 
that  alone  the  consumer  pays  his  proportion  to  the  farmer, 
and  though  the  latter  pays  the  tax,  he  only  pays  what  he 
receives  from  another.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist 
to  give  all  the  encouragement  he  can  to  the  manufacturers, 
for  the  more  they  flourish  the  more  able  they  will  be  to  pay 
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for  his  produce.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  mpjAj 
the  manufacturer  with  the  raw  tnateriaU  ti|Hin  which  indiutr; 
is  exercised  at  a  cheaper  mtc  Ihaii  other  nrtick-s  of  product, 
because,  by  the  labour  bestowed  on  (hut  raw  material,  be 
niaintiuns  hia  family,  and  is  enabled  to  jiurclmse  other  articla. 
If  the  farmer  lose  a  trifle  in  thu  value  of  his  wool,  be  'a 
amply  repaid  in  the  price  he  receives  for  his  com  ;  and,  lio»- 
crer  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  I  bchevc  it  will  bo  foimd 
true,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  raw  Toaterial  imported, 
provided  the  demand  fur  it  when  manufactured  kcepi  pace 
with  the  quantity  bo  introduced,  the  greater  will  be  the 
advantage  to  the  farmer ;  thongh  the  same  description  of 
raw  material  which  he  prtiduce^  ia  depreciated,  yet  the  Uboar 
which  it  brings  to  the  country  enhances  tlie  pricu  of  )m 
utlicr  produce,  and  more  particularly  when  that  raw  matrriil 
is  manufactured  by  itself,  or  mixed  up  with  the  raw  nulcfial 
grown  by  the  farmer  and  nftcrwards  exported. 

"  It  is  the  exportation  trade  which  brings  riches  into  the 
conntry,  which  tikkes  off  the  surplus  produce  of  omr  industry, 
gives  life  and  activity  to  the  system,  and  causes  that  h^rpy 
feeling  of  prosperity  ever  attendant  on  a  thriving  stat& 
Take  away  that  demand,  nerveless  inactivity  and  despondency 
immediately  take  place,  with  that  apparent  decay  and  desola- 
tion ever  accompanying  a  declining  state.  This  can  be  ex- 
plained by  events  which  every  day  occur  in  private  life.  We 
see  families  who  possessed  large  property  and  received  con- 
siderable rents,  by  spending  more  than  they  receive,  brought 
to  distress ;  we  see  others,  living  exactly  upon  their  incomes, 
become  no  richer,  and  as  their  numbers  increase,  their  pnv 
perty  becomes  divided, — still,  however,  the  family  has  the 
property  within  itself:  we  see  another  family,  living  upon  less 
than  its  income,  gradually  becoming  richer  and  more  power- 
ful ;  and  we  see  a  fourth,  which,  in  addition  to  its  rents, 
derives  sn  income  from  trade  by  selling  to  its  neighbours, 
becoming  statesmen,  opulent  firom  their  increased  profits.  So 
it  is  with  the  nation. 

"  If  England  owed  the  whole  interest  of  her  national  debt 
to  Englishmen — if  the  balance  of  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries was  exactly  equal,  and  if  her  imports  and  exports  were 
alike,  she  must  remain  in  the  same  state   with    respect  lu 
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wealth.  The  interest  of  her  debt  is  received  from  one  man 
of  the  same  family  and  paid  to  another  of  the  same  family — 
the  wealth  of  the  family  remains  the  same ;  but  if  Interest  be 
paid  to  foreigners,  or  the  value  of  imports  exceeds  the  value 
of  exports,  if  she  pays  to  foreign  countries  more  than  she 
receives  from  them,  she  must  become  poorer  and  less  power- 
ful. And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  amount  of  her  exports  is 
greater  than  the  amount  of  her  imports,  and  as  the  value  of 
those  exports  is  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  country,  she 
becomes  more  wealthy,  and  of  course  more  powerful  If, 
therefore,  the  fanner  gives  encouragement  to  the  trader,  by 
selling  his  raw  material  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  export  it  manufactured,  with  the  price  of  his  labour 
and  profit  attached  to  it,  he  gives  benefit  to  his  country  and 
increases  the  value  of  his  property. 

**  Let  us  now  apply  this  maxim  to  the  tax  imposed.  If  the 
duty  be  laid  on  wool  which  is  manufactured  for  the  con- 
sumption of  England,  the  consumer  pays  to  the  farmer  and 
fundUiolder  a  little  more  money  for  his  coat ;  but  that  money 
only  changes  pockets ;  it  is  still  in  England ;  the  country  is 
neither  poorer  nor  richer  for  it ;  but  if,  by  imposing  a  duty, 
one  man  is  deprived  of  employment  who  manufactured  cloth 
for  a  foreigner,  it  is  an  injury  to  the  country,  as  it  deprives 
him  of  so  much  money  received  from  the  foreigner  for 
labour.  The  home  trade  is  highly  valuable  ;  it  increases  the 
quantity  of  production,  and  one  man  gives  employment  and 
support  to  another ;  but  it  docs  not  add  to  the  available,  or 
what  may  be  fairly  termed  the  spare  and  loose  cash  of  the 
country,  which  is  wanted  in  war,  and  with  which  the  produce 
of  other  countries,  now  by  habit  become  necessary,  is  pur- 
chased. It  was  the  foreign  exportation  trade  which  brought 
so  much  wealth  to  the  country  in  the  late  wars,  and  enabled 
England  to  send  her  army  and  navy  all  over  the  world,  and  to 
subsidize  foreign  powers.  This  could  not  have  been  done  if 
our  manufacturers  had  been  eniployod  solely  for  our  own 
countrymen,  and  we  had  been  deprived  of  all  foreign  trade. 
It  is  most  absurd  to  say  that  the  foreign  trade  is  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  for  without  it,  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land would  soon  vanish. 

*^  The  farmer  complains  that  he  docs  not  receive  sufficient 


pncpuraj^ctiit-nt  fur  the  Iiiiprovpmuiit  he  has  endeavoured  to 
make  in  thu  cjuulity  of  wuol.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  aiga- 
ment,  that  uvea  his  expenses  to  attain  tliU  object,  by  the 
in  trod  lie  til  Jii  of  merino  sheep,  have  been  considerttble,  but 
tbut  he  has  failed  in  his  object,  (and  I  believe  there  is  not  a 
tnatt  ill  the  kingdom  nho  will  now  assert  that  the  improve- 
ment h&»  been  e(\ua\  to  the  expense  and  trouble,)  bow  does 
the  argument  apply  to  the  daily  occurrcncea  among  the  mitnu- 
facturers?  If  a  man  take  great  pains,  and  is  at  a  heavy 
expenvc  to  make  fine  cloth,  but  does  not  succeed,  if  il  is  not 
well  spun,  mado  of  good  wool,  or  not  durable,  we  should 
think  it  very  strange,  and  a  groat  stretch  of  power,  if  Par- 
liament passed  a  law  to  compel  people  to  purchase  that  coarje 
cloth,  and  to  pay  the  uune  price  for  it  which  is  demanded  by 
the  maoufacturer  of  the  tineat  and  best  cloth,  in  order  to 
encourage  esperimentalists.  So  it  is  with  the  encouragers  of 
merino  sheep ;  they  have  been  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions; they  cannot  raise  wool  of  quality  equal  to  what  is  im- 
ported from  Sjiain  and  Germany;  and  they  cannot  produce  b 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  our  manufacturers.  Is  it,  then, 
reasonable  in  them  to  say.  You  shall  purchase  of  us  and  do 
one  else, — because  we  have  spent  our  money,  and  endeavoured 
to  improve  wool,  we  insist  upon  you  buying  i(,  and  giving  us 
the  highest  price  for  it?  The  plain  answer  to  them  ought  to 
be  the  same  that  would  be  given  to  an  unsuccessful  experi- 
mental manufacturer, — If  jou  cannot  make  your  new  article 
answer,  go  back  to  your  old  one,  which  formerly  gave  you 
a  maintenance,  and  would  do  go  again.  Let  the  agriculturist 
return  to  the  useful  breeds  of  sheep,  which  were,  and  still 
would  be,  one  great  source  of  wealth  to  England,  more  valu- 
able both  by  the  quantity  of  wool  they  produce,  and  the 
weight  of  the  carcase,  and  let  us  import  wool,  without  laving 
upon  it  any  restrictions ;  foreigners  will  encourage  us  to 
manufacture  it,  and  take  it  back  from  us  when  manufactured, 
paying  for  our  labour. 

"  It  is  calculated,  and  I  believe  it  is  on  the  average  correct, 
that  in  manufacturing  cloth  from  coarse  wool,  the  labour  «iih 
the  profit  is  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  wool :  as,  there- 
fore, foreign  wool,  mixed  with  English  wool,  makes  firmer 
and  better  cloth,   it  follows  that  the  increased  quantity  im- 
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ported,  upon  which  labour  can  be  bestowed,  not  only  gives 
more  to  the  country,  but  causes  in  the  same  proportion  a 
demand  for  English  wool ;  and  if  the  growers  of  that  wool, 
by  what  they  term  encouraging  or  protecting  duties  on  im- 
portation, prevent  that  quantity  from  coming  in,  which  enables 
us  to  supply  foreigners  with  manufactured  goods,  they  defeat 
their  own  purpose,  deprive  the  country  of  a  lucrative  and 
useful  trade,  and  instead  of  increasing,  decrease  the  value  of 
their  own  produce.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  coarse 
wools  which  are  imported,  and  which  the  English  growers  by 
this  tax  exclude,  were  before  subject  to  the  highest  ad 
valorem  charges ;  consequently,  these  were  indirectly  a 
bounty  to  the  English  farmer.  The  coarse  wool  is  of  the 
greatest  bulk ;  the  freight,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  is  much 
greater  on  coarse  than  fine  wool ;  the  duty  is  the  same  per 
pound  on  all  qualities ;  the  charges  of  warehouse  rent,  cartage, 
and  carriage  from  place  to  place,  are  on  bulk,  and  fall 
heaviest  on  the  coarsest  wools ;  the  duty,  therefore,  now  im- 
posed must  entirely  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  coarse  and 
middle  wools ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  tax  of  sixpence  per 
pound  on  an  article  which  now  sells  at  twopence  halfpenny 
per  pound,  or  even  on  that  sort  which  sells  for  two  shillings 
per  pound,  must  prevent  its  importation ;  and  without  foreign 
coarse  wool,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  English  manufac- 
turers to  cope  with  the  foreigner.  Since  the  restoration  of 
peace,  the  rivalry  betwixt  them  has  been  very  great :  many 
foreign  merchants  who  imported  woollen  goods  from  England 
have  withdrawn  their  orders,  and  sent  them  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  France,  and  Austria, 
whose  cloths  were  preferred  to  the  English. 

^^  The  cloths  made  solely  of  English  wool  are  not  so  sale- 
able, but,  by  the  mixture  of  foreign  wool  with  the  English, 
the  fabric  is  much  improved.  They  are  manufactured  at 
lower  prices,  and  the  English  merchant  again  hoped  to  bring 
his  goods  into  competition  with  foreigners ;  but  by  this  tax, 
the  loss  of  our  foreign  trade  in  woollens  will  be  inevitable. 

Tbe  average  value  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods 

exported  from  ldl6  to  1819  inclusive,  was £8,903,086 

Of  which  the  worsted  goods  were 1,729>446 

Making  the  annual  value  for  short  wool    £7, 1 73,64 1 
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Annual  value  (brouglit  forward)  £7,173,641 

The  average  weight  of  wool  im- 
ported       16,057,684  Ibt. 

Two-thirds  for  home  coosumption     10,705,122 


Leaving  5,352,562  lb». 

Manufactured  into  goods  for  ex- 
portation, at  38.  -Id.  per  lb., 
the  average  price  of  foreign 

ffool=  £892,093      10s.  — In-  

creased  double  by  manufacture ^  £1,764,107 


d 


Leaves  the  value  of  woollens  exported,  i 
tiired  from  English  wool £S,3^ii* 


"  English  clothing  wool  averaged  during  the  above  periud 
2s.  per  pound,  and  this  being  increased  double  by  manntift- 
taring,  bow  many  pounds,  at  4s.  per  pound,  must  be  exported 
to  produce  £5,389,454?  Answer,  26,947.045  lbs., — raakinr 
the  exportation  of  goods  manufactured  from  English  clothing 
wool  annually  in  value,  £5,389,454,  and  in  weight, 
26,947,045  lbs. 

"  This  calculation,  founded  on  returns  made  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  shows,  that  whilst  this  tax  will  be  fatal  to  the 
foreign  trade  in  woollens,  it  will  also  be  highly  injurious  la 
the  wool  grower ;  for  with  this  accumulation  of  wool  upon  hi» 
hands,  which  is  now  exported  in  a  manufactured  state,  bov 
will  it  be  possible  for  the  English  farmer  to  get  a  better  price 
for  his  wool  from  the  home  market  ? 

"  These  returns  also  show  the  erroneous  principles  upon 
which  the  advocates  of  the  tax  on  wool  have  grounded  their 
calculation.  The  E^rl  of  ShefiGeld,  in  his  address  to  the 
wool  growers  at  Lewes  fair,  in  1818,  says,  *  The  woollea 
manufacture  may  be  computed  at  £28,000,000,  of  which  onlv 
£1,000,000  ever  went  to  foreign  markets  for  direct  con- 
sumption ;  if,  however,  we  include  the  British  colonies,  the 
exportation  will  be  £7,000,000.' 

"  Probable  effects  which  the  tax  on  foreign  wool  will  hue 
on  the  revenue  of  the  country : — 

"  It  is  understood  that  this  tax  is  expected  to  increase  tbe 
revenue  £300,000. 

"  The  average  W^rtation  of  wool  for  the  last  ten  yevf 
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did  not  exceed  11,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  waste  on  that  wool 
by  washing,  was  one  quarter ;  as  all  wool  subject  to  this  duty 
will  now  be  washed  abroad,  that  waste  should  be  deducted. 
One-third  of  this  wool  was  sold  at  and  under  28.  6d.  per  lb., 
and  will  be  totally  excluded  by  the  tax. 

**  In  order  to  make  the  result  more  apparent,  we  will  make 
the  calculation  on  the  average  importation  of  wool  for  the 
last  four  years  ending  January,  1819,  (which  exceeds  the 
arerage  importation  of  the  last  ten  years  about  5,000,000  lbs.) 
deducting  the  sum  raised  by  the  old  tax,  the  exportation  duty 
paid  on  woollen  goods  during  the  same  period,  and  the 
revenue  raised  by  stamps  to  the  Government  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  woollen  goods : — 

Wool  imported,  1816  to  1819>  average  weight...  16,057,684  lbs. 
Wool  under  28.  6d.  per  lb.,  one-third 6>362,66 1  „ 


10,705,123  lbs. 
Waste  one-fourth 2,676,280  „ 


8,028,843  lbs. 


Which,  at  sixpence  per  lb.,  will  produce  ...£200,721     0    0 
From  which  deduct  the  late 

duty  on  16,057,684  lbs., 

at  78.  lid.  per  cwt £56,751     9    8 

Export    duty   on    woollen 

manufactures      in     that 

period 53,120    3    3 

Stamps  for  policies  of  in- 
surance, bills  of  lading, 

and  charter  parties,  esti- 
mated at  48.  per  £100; 

stamps  on  bills  given  in 

payment,  estimated  at  48. 

per  £100;    postage  and 

receipt  stamps  at  28.  per 

£100;  total  ^  per  cent, 

on  £8,000,000  40,000    0    0—149,871   12  11 


Gain  to  revenue  by  the  tax £50,849    7     1 

**  The  revenue  would,  upon  the  above   calculation,   gain 
£50,849  7s.  Id.,  but  would  lose  more  than  that  sum  in  other 
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duties.  The  importation  of  finer  wool  would  al^o  be  eow 
siderably  decreased  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  trade,  ud 
muBt  occasion  considerable  loss  to  the  revenue ;  to  which  maM 
be  added  tbe  taxes  on  dye  wares,  oil,  and  many  otlier  arlicki 
now  used  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
an  increase,  it  will  cause  a  heavy  loss  to  the  rcrenufc  More 
will  be  lost  by  the  decrease  of  duties  on  the  exportiitiun  rf 
woollen  s:ouds,  and  on  articles  used  in  the  manufactorr,  thtft 
can  be  gained  by  the  (as  on  wooL  The  revenue  will  not  otij 
suffer  by  tbe  decreased  quantity  of  these  articlea  actmllj 
consumed  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  but  by  tbc  mone; 
raised  on  other  articles  used  in  machinery,  buildlngai  avdlrr 
roads,  canals,  and  various  other  things  which  are  dependant 
upon  it.  So  true  and  appropriate  is  the  saying;  of  l*fd 
Bacon,  '  Taxes  and  imposts  upon  our  merclianta  do  seldooi 
good  to  the  King's  revenue,  for  what  he  wins  iu  the  fauudftd 
he  loseth  in  the  ahirc.'  " 

This  pamphlet  gave  rise  to  great  discussion,  particubrh 
in  the  Farmer's  Journal,  a  weekly  publication  in  which  all 
questions  on  agriculture  were  advocated  in  favour  of  tbe 
landed  interest.  The  leading  article  of  that  journal  contcslnl 
the  arguments  brought  forward,  and  several  letters  were  aflrr- 
wards  inserted.  I 

"  ON    THE    DUTY    ON    FOREIGN    WOOL.  1 

*'  TO    JAMES    BISCHOFF,  ESQ. 

"  Sir, — I  am  induced  to  address  the  following  lines  to  joo 
in  reply  to  your  '  Reasons  for  the  Necessity  of  an  imniedisif 
Repeal  of  the  Wool  Tax.'  It  is  from  no  hostility  to  the  con- 
mercial  interests,  that  I  dissent  from  tbe  conclusions  you  have 
drawn ;  for  however  anxious  I  may  be  to  see  protection  affcvdcd 
to  agriculture,  I  would  not  ask  it  at  the  expense  of  commfne 
and  manufactures.  It  is  on  the  contrary  my  decided  o 
that  a  revival  of  trade  can  be  effected  by  no  other  i 
than  general  and  sufficient  protecting  duties  to  oil  the  pro- 
duce of  our  soil.  I  shall  in  this  address  confine  mysdf  (u 
far  as  the  subject  will  allow)  solely  to  the  wool  dutr,  and 
endeavour  to  prove  you  have  highly  magnified  any  dtaga 
attending  it.  As  you  allow  in  your  introduction  that  so  bi 
as  the  manufactured  article  is  confined  to  the  consunptioo  d 
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the  country  itself,  and  all  competition  with  foreigners  is  pre- 
Tented,  there  is  great  plausibility  in  that  mode  of  reasoning, 
I  take  it  for  granted  you  do  not  by  any  means  calculate  on 
any  injury  whatever  to  the  home  trade ;  and  as  the  agricul- 
turists have  wisely  given  up  all  attempts  to  obtain  the  free 
exportation  of  English  grown  wool,  (although  supported  by 
the  high  authority  of  one  of  the  members  for  Yorkshire — 
Lord  Milton)  it  is  that  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  only 
which  may  be  affected  or  injured  by  the  existing  duty,  and 
my  remarks  shall  be  grounded  on  the  calculations  which  you 
yourself  have  laid  before  the  public.  By  way  of  simplifjring 
the  question,  we  will  state  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  woollens 
at  one-fifth  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  proportion  of  goods 
exported,  manufactured  of  foreign  toooly  at  one-fourth  of  said 
exports  (which  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  with  your 
statement)  ;  therefore,  if  by  the  existing  duty  we  should  lose 
the  whole  of  the  export  trade,  which  consists  of  goods  made 
of  foreign  toooly  we  lose  only  one^twentieth  part  of  our  trade 
in  woollens, — for  you  do  not  show,  and  I  think  you  do  not 
believe,  that  the  export  of  goods  made  from  British  wool  will 
be  lessened.  It  is  working  upon  the  minds  of  people,  (who 
are  already  too  apt  to  be  alarmed  upon  the  subject)  to  say 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  woollen  trade  is  at  stake ;  yet 
all  your  arguments  turn  on  the  unavoidable  loss  to  the  country 
of  the  whole  of  our  export  trade. 

*^  From  the  supposed  produce  of  the  wool  tax,  you  deduct 
the  export  duty  paid  on  all  woollens,  a  per  centage  for  stamps, 
postages,  &c.  &c.,  and  you  estimate  the  loss  to  the  country  of 
70,000  persons,  who  are  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
this  duty,  although  you  acknowledge  it  is  but  one-fourth  of 
the  number  who  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
made  of  foreign  wool  for  exportation.  You  do  not  tell  us  by 
what  means  you  have  ascertained  that  the  export  of  goods 
made  of  foreign  wool  does  consist  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
exports.  I  am  not  prepared  to  contend  it  with  you,  but 
I  may  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether  you  do  not  very  much 
overrate  it  in  such  an  estimate. — You  say,  that  however 
paradoxical  it  may  appear,  you  believe  it  will  be  found  true, 
that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  imported, 
provided  the  demand  for  it  when  manufactured  keeps  pace 
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with  the  quantity  so  imported,  the  greater  will  be  the  adfan- 
tage  to  the  farmer,  though  the  same  description  of  nv 
material  which  he  produces  is  depreciated,  yet  the  laboor 
which  it  brings  to  the  country  enhances  the  price  of  his  other 
produce. — I  answer,  it  never  can  whilst  com  from  all  the 
world  is  admitted  duty  free  ;  and  I  ask  you  whether  the 
demand  for  manufactures  does  keep  pace  with  the  importatioo 
of  the  raw  material  ?  or  whether  we  can  fairly  calculate  that 
it  would  do  so,  even  with  the  repeal  of  the  present  duty  on 
wool  ? — You  make  a  comparison  between  the  merino  breeder, 
and  a  manufacturer  who  makes  a  bad  piece  of  cloth,  and  yon 
say.  We  should  think  it  very  strange,  and  a  great  stretch  of 
power,  if  Parliament  passed  a  law  to  compel  people  to  buy 
that  coarse  ill-made  cloth,  and  to  pay  the  same  price  for  it 
that  a  much  better  would  cost  I  Yet  Parliament  did  fMH 
such  a  law,  and  in  my  opinion  very  wisely  too :  they  not  only 
said.  You  shall  pay  as  great  a  price,  but.  You  shall  not  have 
the  better  cloth  made  at  all !  Had  it  not  been  for  that  pri^ 
hibition,  our  woollen  iiianufiictures  would  nover  have  arrivetl 
at  their  present  state  of  perfection,  nor  should  we  now  \tc 
contending  cibout  the  introduction  of  forei«rn  wool,  either  w::'.: 
or  without  a  duty.  You  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  :L..r 
the  immense  importation  of  foreijrn  wool  causes  a  c<>rres|'t:ii  1- 
injr  demand  for  Knjrlish  wool,  to  manufacture  and  mix  wiri. 
it.  It  recpiires  very  little  knowledge  of  the  present  state  >  i 
the  manufactures,  and  the  quantity  of  fine  English  wo^.l  <  :i 
hand,  to  deny  this  ///  fofo  :  it  may  sound  very  well  in  thr.»r}, 
but  has  notliinir  to  do  with  the  present  practice. 

*'  In  reply  to  your  remarks,  on  the  impolicy  of  a  <liit\  •  t 
sixpence  per  pound  on  wool  not  worth  more  than  twtij^.iuT- 
halfpcnny,  1  refer  you  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excht'iju.:. 
who  w  ill  irladly  adopt  any  effective  jdan  you  can  suL'ire-:,  1 ; 
which  those  wools  could  still  be  admitted  duty  free,  prcvi'iitir.: 
at  the  same  time,  (what  I  fear  may  be  anticipated)  a  ^l'r^ 
general  evasion  of  the  tax. 

"  Some  advantaires  still  possessed  by  our  merchants  a.  i 
manufacturers,   have    I   think   altotretlier   escaiMMl    von:    :': 
miildle  and   tine  cloths  are  saiil  to  be  mon»   saleable    wl.-'.: 
manufactured  of  foreiirn  wool  mixed  with  Kuirlish  sorts,  .ii  '. 
we  still  maintain  the  important  monopoly  of  our  own  i^r.iw::. 
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Is  it  not  also  clear,  that  as  long  as  we  can  continue  customers 
to  foreign  countries  for  their  produce,  (whether  luxuries,  or 
as  you  say  necessaries)  we  almost  ensure  a  sale  of  our  manu- 
£BLctures ;  they  are  equally  glad  of  us  for  customers  as  we  are 
of  them,  and  are  quite  as  much  afraid  of  losing  our  demand. 
Witness  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  Spain  on  wool  exported. 
Try  another  duty  of  sixpence  per  pound  here,  and  you  will  pro- 
bably see  a  bounty  offered  there.  That  nation  seems  to  see 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  this 
leads  me  to  notice  the  parallel  you  have  drawn  between 
families  possessed  of  large  property  and  resources,  and  the 
present  situation  of  England,  saying  the  country  as  well  as 
the  family  must  be  ruined  by  spending  more  than  their  income. 
In  this  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  ;  but  allow  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  feature  which  has  escaped  you.  Your  simile  b 
applicable  to  the  money  we  are  expending  in  foreign  countries 
for  that  produce  we  have  the  means  of  obtaining  upon  our 
own  soil,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  we  spend  more  than  our 
income.  It  was  the  foreign  exportation  trade  which  brought 
80  much  wealth  to  the  country  in  the  late  wars.  Granted 
that  it  did  bring  wealth,  immense  wealth,  to  many  private 
merchants ;  but  was  it  not  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
then  state  of  exchange,  by  which  the  nation  lost  what  the 
individual  gained?  Foreign  trade  in  all  probability  never  can 
be  to  this  country  what  it  has  been.  Now  the  whole  world  is 
at  peace,  or  nearly  so,  they  will  inevitably  manufacture  what 
they  can  for  themselves  :  we  have  not  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing this,  whatever  sacrifices  agriculture  may  be  called  to 
make;  therefore  let  that  which  is  in  our  power  claim  our 
attention.  Let  us  increase  our  home  market,  by  supporting 
agriculture  in  every  shape ;  and  whilst  there  is  an  acre  of 
uncultivated  land  in  the  kingdom,  let  not  a  man  be  sent  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  any  other  country.  The  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  class  should  recollect  they  arc 
by  far  the  smallest  body.  Colquhoun,  whose  writings  were 
intended  to  support  commerce  rather  tlian  agriculture,  esti- 
mates the  income  derived  from  foreign  commerce  at  one- 
fifteenth  part  of  the  annual  income  of  the  nation ;  and  surely 
any  measure  which  materially  benefits  fourteen  parts,  should 
be  supported,  although  the  fifteenth  should  be  partially  injured. 
VOL.  I.  2  u 


LXTTBtt   or    "vmLOI-ATUIA"  ^C^^^ 

"  I  will  now  conclude,  1in]>itig,  with  vou.tliat  our  legislature 
will  give  not  oulj-  the  wool  tjix,  but  the  agricultural  question 
generuUy,  (heir  most  serious,  unbiased  judgment.  Lei  no 
jmrty  views  induce  either  side  to  niistate,  or  endeavour  to 
prove  by  abiilract  and  metaphysical  reasoning,  what  tbcy 
thems^ves  know  is  not  the  fart.  Our  Government  has  been 
already  too  mud)  influenced  hy  the  representations,  or  rather 
misruprcMViitjitioiiR  of  party.  I'd  us  have  now  no  party  but 
our  ccuintry  ;  the  L>xl«tttiice  of  Kngbtnd  \i  perhaps  at  slake, 
certainly  not  the  exiatcncD  uf  the  woollen  trade,  90  long  as 
Enj^land  etaoda.  "  Vehit.vs." 

U  would  be  tedious  and  unintcrextiii;^  to  insert  the  various 
lottors  whicb  appeared  under  different  names  or  itiitJals  n-eeUy, 
in  the  Fariner'a  Journal,  for  tbc  space  of  about  sis  months ; 
but  the  letters  of  Mr.  John  Clay,  under  the  title  of  ■'  Philo- 
patria,"  contain  so  much  sound  reasoning  and  good  sense,  that 
the  fuMowing  extract  will  not  be  unacceptable: — 

"  TO    THE    SniTOR    OP    THE    FAttMBn's    JOURNAL. 

'*  Your  correspondent  thinks,  if  it  could  be  proved  that 

tho  UiK  on  «n„]  nl!Vi-ls  tlu-  vcrv  i-xlstotR-L-  of"  iho  «o,,!lc.i  trade, 
it  ought  to  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  To  give  practi- 
cal proof  of  a  thing  which  has  not  yet  taken  place  is  impos- 
sible; but  if  there  be  any  proof  in  general  principles,  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  it  must  destroy  our  manufacture  of  woollens 
for  foreign  markets.  The  effect  of  this  upon  Yorkshire  may 
be  easily  anticipated,  as  the  beat-informed  persons  in  that 
trade  calculate  that  full  two-thirds  of  all  the  goods  manufac- 
tured in  the  West  Riding  are  exported.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  every  person  who  exports  woollen  goods  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  that  when  our  wool  advances  to  the  price  it 
did  in  1818,  the  demand  for  our  cloths  immediately  ceases, 
because  they  then  become  dearer  than  those  of  other  countries. 
Your  correspondent  supposes,  that  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  goods  we  export  are  made  from  middle  and  low  English 
wool,  the  tax  can  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  our  foreign 
trade ;  but  the  grower  of  every  sort  of  wool  in  England 
expects  that  its  price  will  be  raised  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  duly  ;  and  if  it  should  have  that  effect,  coarse  would  be 
more  affected  than  fine  wool,  as  the  tax  is  on  weight,  without 
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any  reference  to  quality.  If  the  duty  docs  not  raise  the  price 
of  wool,  it  cannot  benefit  the  English  grower ;  and  if  it  does 
raise  the  price,  such  is  the  competition  which  our  manufac- 
turers at  present  experience  in  every  open  market,  that  it  does 
not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  export  goods  for  foreign 
consumption.  Many  of  the  remarks  made  by  your  corres- 
pondent are  very  little  in  the  spirit  of  an  impartial  observer, 
especially  when  he  speaks  of  the  great  protection  obtained  by 
the  woollen  manufacturer,  by  the  laws  prohibiting  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  cloth.  That  it  once  benefited  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  but  the  York- 
shire manufacturer  of  the  present  day  reaps  no  benefit  what- 
ever from  such  prohibition  ;  for  there  is  not,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  a  single  article  which  he  manufactures  for  the  home  mar- 
ket, but  what  is  also  manufactured  for  exportation  to  foreign 
open  markets,  and  consequently  the  price  of  it  must  be  lower 
in  this  than  any  other  country,  by  the  amount  of  all  the 
expenses  attendant  on  its  importation.  That  a  tax  on  the 
import  of  foreign  wool  would  not  permanently  raise  the  price 
of  that  of  our  own  growth,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  it  would  be 
by  destroying  our  manufactures  for  foreign  markets,  and  con- 
sequently diminishing  the  demand  for  it,  that  the  price  would 
be  kept  down.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Bischofi^s  pamphlet,  that 
on  the  average  of  the  last  four  years,  we  have  annually  im- 
ported sixteen  millions  of  pounds  of  foreign  wool ;  but  we 
have  in  the  same  time  annually  exported,  in  the  shape  of 
cloth,  thirty-two  millions  of  pounds  of  British  and  foreign 
wool ;  we  therefore  export  double  the  quantity  of  wool  to  that 
which  we  import;  and  if  we  pay  foreigners  nearly  three 
millions  per  annum  for  wool,  they  pay  us  seven  millions 
for  cloth,  leaving  a  balance  of  four  millions  in  favour  of  this 
country.  The  manufacturers  contend,  that  if  by  any  artificial 
means  the  price  of  wool  should  be  raised  in  this  country,  and 
which  did  not  raise,  but  had  a  tendency  to  lower  its  price 
abroad,  this  thirty-two  millions  of  pounds  of  wool,  with  all  the 
labour,  amounting  to  several  millions  of  pounds  in  annual 
value  attached,  must  cease  to  be  exported.  They  consider  it  is 
not  material  whether  the  tax  be  sixpence  per  pound  or  twenty- 
pence  per  pound,  as  either  would  be  fatal  to  their  trade, — with 

2  H  2 


LBTTItIt   OP   *'  PillLOrATRlA." 

tills  ditTcriMirv  only,  that  the  fir»t  wotiUl  be  a  lingering,  the 
latter  n  euddim  dt^tli. 

■•  The  nioniifarturiTa  hitd  not  h  fair  opportunity  giveu  ta 
them  of  stating  tlii'ir  caac  Iwfori!  tht  tax  was  impoBed,  and  I 
could  point  out  a  nolilu  lurd,  (Lord  Sheffield ]  who  boasted, 
pri'vioun  tn  its  buing  brought  forward,  that  a  tax  was  to  be 
impospd  on  the  Import  of  foreign  wool,  and  it  would  bo  , 
managed  so  that  the  woollen  trade  could  not  be  hcurd  aj^iust 
it,  aiid  which  proved  tn  be  the  fact  The  argnmitiitfl  of  Jlr.  , 
Huakiisou  in  the  Ilou«v  of  Cuminons  iu  favour  of  the  duty 
wcru,  that  BJi  the  wool-grower  of  thi»  country  was  not  allowi-d 
to  export  his  wool,  he  ouj^ht  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market.  This  is  ccrtwnly  a.  strong  argument,  and 
would  be  irresistible  if  the  wool  which  could  he  exported  was 
the  same  as  that  which  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool  would  protect ;  but  it  \a  tthort  wool  only  which  is  im- 
ported, and  long  combing  wool  alone  would  be  exported,  60 
tliat  the  duty  is  moaot  to  fiivour  a  class  of  men  who  are  not  i 
injured  by  prohibiting  the  export,  and  will  injure  a  class  that 
are  not  benefited  by  it,  for  it  is  the  worsfeil  manufacturer  that  ' 
t!ie  pi-olul.ltiuii  \wm-i\li,  ami  th,'  rlolliiL-r  thai  tliL-  t;ix  will 
injure.  That  the  growers  of  short  wool  are  not  injured  by  the 
law  prohibiltng  its  exportation,  and  consequently  not  entitled 
to  protection  on  that  account,  is  clear,  from  the  following  quo- 
tation from  Lord  Sheffield's  Report  at  the  Lewes  wool  fair  in 
1816:— 

"  '  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  wool  would  amply  compensate  for  the  disad- 
vantages arising  from  immense  importation  ;  but  such  repeal 
would  do  nothing  for  the  growers  of  fine  wool,  and  unless  a 
protecting  duty  can  be  obtained  on  the  import  of  foreign  wool, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  more  prejudicial 
than  beneficial  to  the  country.  There  would  be  no  demand 
from  abroad  for  our  short  fine  wools,  for  such  may  be  had 
cheaper  in  other  countries.  It  is  even  now  much  more  profit- 
able to  the  farmer  to  grow  long  wool  than  short.  There 
would  be  a  demand  from  foreign  countries  for  our  lono-  wool, 
for  there  is,  as  already  stated,  comparatively  little  such  as 
ours  grown  in  other  countries,  which,  of  course,  would  pre- 
judice our  manufacturers  of  that  article,  by  enabling  foreigners 
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to  vie  with  us  in  that  branch  in  which  we  find  little  compe- 
tition at  present.' 

"  Here  Lord  Sheffield  not  only  shows  that  allowing  the 
free  exportation  will  not  benefit  the  grower  of  fine  wool,  but 
he  doubts  whether  it  would  not  injure  the  country  to  allow 
the  export  of  long  wool.  In  both  these  opinions  I  entirely 
agree  with  his  lordship;  but  if  the  growers  of  long  wool 
think  they  are  injured  by  the  prohibition  of  its  export,  let 
them  petition  for  its  repeal ;  and  if  the  manufacturers  of  that 
article  cannot  show  that  not  only  the  growers  are  not  injured, 
but  the  country  at  large  is  benefited,  by  the  law  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands,  (both  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  they  can  prove,)  let 
it  be  repealed.  "  Philopatria." 

"  A  Carpet  Manufacturer"  published  a  pamphlet  in 
1820,  showing  the  effect  of  the  wool  tax  on  that  branch  of 
trade ;  the  following  is  extracted : — 

carpet  manufactory. 

Coane  Wool  worked  up  in  Twelve  Months,  during  part  of  1817  and 

1818  :— 

English  Combing  Wool,  4,108  stones,  of  Ifflb.  per  stone...  £4844 


Short  Coarse  Wool, 3,960  ditto  Foreign. 

5,513  ditto  English. 


9,463  stones, 6,195 


Being 13,571  stones, 

the  total  weight  of  wool  used  costing...  £1 1,039 

Wages  paid,  and  Articles  nsed  in  working  the  ahoYe  : — 

Wages   £3,020 

Dye  Wares  1,740 

Coals 248 

Soap 174 

Oil 399 

Carriage 350 

Repairing  Materials 229 

6,160 

£17,199 
Exclusive  of  poor-rates,  highways,  rents,  other  taxes,  com- 
mission, interest,  postage,  stamps,  insurance,  journeys;  aU 
which,  whether  he  had  profit  or  no  profit,  was  left  to  the  master 


fur  myment,  and  must  bo  beneficial  to  bwdc  persone  and  the 
stnlu. 

•t  The  fwnilies  who  received  the  above-named  wages, 
amuiuiliiig-  to  £3,020,  coniftsted  of  3o~  persons. 

**  If  twenty  such  eatabliflUiucuts  were  by  the  wool  tax  «u)t- 
|ircssL>(l,  or  the  work  of  forty  rwluced  one-half,  there  would 
ho  an  immcdinte  direct  incutnbranoc  on  tlie  lond  of  £(>0,400 
to  Bupport  them, — a  greater  amount,  than,  it  is  supposed  and 
presumed,  the  tax  on  wool  imported  will  produce ;  and  thcrt 
will  be  a  falting  olT  in  the  comsumption  of  articles  used  amouBt- 
inifto  £.1,  I30,Qfwhich,  Niieh  as  dye- wares  and  oil  payeunsider- 
»lde  dutie»,  and  employ  much  domunic  industry ;  and  tu  whale 
oil  is  chiefly  used  in  coarse  woollen  man u fact u res,  would 
depress  that  fiiihery :  (his  establishment  consumed  near  scren 
tuns  annually." 

The  title  of  the  ahove-inentioned  pampblot  was  "  An 
Attempt  to  suggt>st  eonio  KeSeetiouR  on  the  present  State 
of  Society  and  the  Country/' 

An  article  was  inserted  in  the  Leedt  hdeUigfnter  in  answer 

to  the  address  cif  the  Agricultural  Assfifiatioii,  and  whii'li 
waa  attributed  to  n  highly  respectable  merchant  of  Halifax. 
The  following,  applic-able  to  the  tax  on  foreifrn  wool,  is  ex- 
tracted : — 

"  A  most  impolitic  tax  is  imposed  on  cotton  wool  of  8  to 
20  per  cent,  according  to  its  value ;  likewise  a  tax,  equally 
impolitic,  on  the  importation  of  sheep's  wool,  of  from  8  to  15 
per  cent.,  on  the  higher  priced  sorts,  and  from  20  to  90  and 
100  per  cent,  or  even  150  per  cent,  on  the  low  sorts. 

"  These  act  as  bounties  on  the  manufacture  of  those  articles 
in  all  the  neighbouring  or  other  states ;  also  on  their  agricul- 
tural produce ;  and  vice  versa,  as  a  depression  on  both  in  our 
own.  These  articles,  when  manufactured  at  home,  and  ex- 
ported in  a  finished  state,  leave  in  this  country  for  labour  and 
expenses  from  2  to  5,  10,  20,  or  30  times  the  original  cost  of 
the  imported  raw  material,  which  sum  is  chiefly  expended  in 
Agricultural  produce  for  the  subsistence  of  the  artisan. 

"  Let  us  suppose  wool  to  the  value  of  £1000  imported  into 
this  country,  and  exported  again,  with  the  addition  of  £2000 
for  labour  and  expenses:  this  last  sum  will  he  almost  wholly 
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expended  in  agricultural  produce,  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
labourer  and  artisan;  as  such,  corn,  or  other  agricultural 
produce  to  that  amount,  may  be  said  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom  along  with  the  wool;  and  the  greater  the  amount 
of  the  labour,  and  the  expense  bestowed  on  the  manufactured 
article,  the  greater  in  proportion  will  be  the  quantity  of  com, 
&C.  exported  with  the  imported  raw  material 

"  The  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  being 
equal  to  from  50  to  150  per  cent,  on  the  low  priced  sorts,  is  a 
perfect  prohibition  to  the  importation  of  those  qualities ;  and 
consequently  gives  to  the  agriculturist  of  foreign  nations  the 
produce  of  the  labour,  and  the  expenses  of  manufacturing  it, 
which  is  chiefly  expended  in  agricultural  produce,  to  the  great 
encouragement  of  the  agriculture  of  those  nations,  and  the 
great  depression  of  our  own  ;  particularly  when  we  take  into 
consideration  that  the  estimated  annual  exports  of  woollens 
from  this  country  are  from  eight  to  ten  millions  in  value, — one 
half  or  two-thirds  of  which  amount  must  have  been  invested 
in  the  produce  of  our  agricultural  districts,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  exported  with  the  wool.  The  same  argument  applies  to 
cotton  wool,  and  clearly  shows  the  necessity  of  the  agricul- 
turists of  this  kingdom  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  a  repeal 
of  every  duty  on  these  articles  in  particular,  and  on  other 
raw  materials. 

"  Calculating  that  the  duties  on  these  two  articles  of  wool 
and  cotton,  reduce  our  annual  export  of  the  manufactures  of  both 
of  them  the  amount  of  ten  millions,  the  loss  of  the  annual  sale 
(as  it  were  for  export)  of  com  and  meat  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts may  be  estimated  at  the  annual  amount  of  six  millions, 
by  which  a  few  wool  growers  may  possibly  be  benefited  some 
thousands.  It  will  be  evident  from  these  statements,  that  the 
export  of  goods  manufactured  of  wool  of  the  growth  of  this 
country,  is  the  export  of  a  small  quantity  of  wool,  with  a  large 
amount  of  corn  and  meat  added  to  it ;  if,  therefore,  the  price 
of  the  wool  becomes  so  high  in  Great  Britain,  as  to  raise  the 
articles  manufactured  of  it  to  a  higher  price  in  the  foreign 
market  than  they  can  be  manufactured  for,  of  equal  quality, 
in  that  country,  or  than  they  can  be  purchased  for  from  other 
nations,  this  price  will  act  as  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
these  articles  from  this  country,  to  the  loss  by  the  aifricul- 
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tnrut  iif  miiny  times  the  odTanced  price  of  his  wool,  in  the 
tale  of  lits  i-urn,  beef,  mutton,  &;c." 

In  July,  1820,  the  Kfirlof  ShvflicMmadi-  hie  snnual  report  of 
the  meeting  at  1-cwea  Wool  Fair.  The  foliating  is  extracted; 
"  Siurt!  I  had  the  honour  of  Uut  sihlres^n^  you,  a  m<Ml 
anexpcctcd  and  unreasoDable  ntti-mpt,  unsupported  by  any- 
thing like  argument,  has  be*'n  made  by  the  maDufacturerB  to 
ilo  aw«y  the  protcrtinn  which  the  ruinous  slate  of  agriculture 
hod  at  lenffth  obtnioed  from  Parliiinient,  and  to  procure  tbe 
repeal  even  of  the  inadetjuatc  duty  on  tlie  importnlion  of 
foreign  wool.  Looking  on  the  one  hand  to  the  aitualioD  of 
the  British  grower,  on  ihe  otlier  to  the  state  of  the  trade  in 
wool,  the  effect  of  tho  import  duty  on  the  manufacture,  aod 
the  jieriod  of  its  commencemenl,  it  wa*  with  diflieulty  I  could 
persuade  myself  that  such  an  attempt  would  have  bceu  nude. 
Thouffh  the  duty  bad  not  taken  place  until  tbc  lOtli  of  Octo- 
ber in  respect  to  Europe,  and  until  the  fith  of  January  hist, 
in  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world, — and  though  the  returns 
of  tho  importations  were  onlvniade  to  the  latter  dale,  and 
the  duly  h:M\  v\]'\rM  l.nt  f<'r  a  siTi-l<'  .|ii,iT-t,>r.  and  ifj^il 
only  for  Europe, — when,  consequently,  no  opportunity  of  a 
trial  had  been  piven,  and  when  it  was  therefore  impossible  to 
form  any  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  cflect  of  the  duty, 
yet  the  attempt  was  made.  It  was  made,  too,  when  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  three  years'  consumption  of  foreign 
wool  was  in  the  country,  and  from  two  to  three  years'  growth 
of  British  wool  on  hand,  so  that  the  better  sorts  did  not  bear 
half  the  price  they  had  done  but  a  few  years  past.  Notwith- 
standing the  market  was  thus  oTerstoeked  with  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  British  growth,  and  the  price  in  consequence  thus 
beyond  all  precedent  reduced,  it  was  pretended  that  any  duty 
on  the  import  of  foreign  wool  was  inexpedient  and  ruinous ; 
and  the  depression  of  the  woollen  manufacture  was  most 
falsely  imputed  to  this  cause.  That  this,  however,  was  mere 
unfounded  assertion,  is  obvious  from  the  depression  having 
existed  previously  to  the  imposition  of  the  duty.  It  is  also 
obvious,  from  our  experience  of  the  past,  that  the  exportation 
of  the  manufacture  is  comparatively  little  influenced  by  the 
import  of  foreign  wool.     We  appeal  from  speculation  to  fact- 
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**  During  the  ten  first  years  of  the  last  century,  when 
woollens  were  considered  as  our  great  staple  manufacture,  and 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  the  annual  average  importation 
of  wool  was  677,525  lbs,  and  the  official  value  of  woollens 
exported  amounted  to  nearly  three  millions — £2,883,543. 
On  the  average  of  the  eight  years  previously  to  the  French 
revolution,  the  annual  import  of  wool  was  2,660,000  lbs,  and 
the  officii^  value  of  woollens  exported  was  £3,584,704.  On 
the  average  of  ten  years,  from  1808  to  1818,  the  annual 
import  of  wool  has  been  12,163,136  lbs,  and  the  official  value 
of  woollens  exported  but  £5,832,954.  Last  year  the  wool 
imported  amounted  to  16,190,343  lbs,  and  the  official  value  of 
woollens  exported  to  only  £5,086,501. 

**  Thus  it  appears  that  the  export  of  woollens  was  proportion- 
ally very  little  affected  by  the  immensely  increased  importation 
of  wool  Yet  the  petitioners  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  assert,  that 
the  export  trade  of  woollens  depends  entirely  upon  the  import 
of  wool,  which  cannot  be  the  case,  for  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  woollens  exported  were  sent  to  markets  within  our  own 
controul,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  British  empire ;  the  in- 
crease was  gradual,  and,  considering  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  are  included,  by  no  means  great. 

**  Nor  does  it  appear  from  the  returns  of  cloth  milled 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
manufacture  has  been  at  all  increased  for  the  last  twenty-two 
years ;  but  with  this  immense  increase  in  the  importation  of 
wool,  during  the  last  six  years,  it  has  actually  decreased,  and 
is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  very  low  price  of 
wool,  and  the  great  overflow  in  the  market,  still  in  a  depressed 
state. 

"  In  defiance  of  these  facts,  the  petitioners  go  still  further, 
and  say  their  manufacture  will  be  ruined,  if  the  duty  of  6d. 
per  lb.  should  prevent  the  importation  of  the  coarse  wools  of 
South  America,  Mogadore,  &c. ;  yet  none  of  these  coarse 
wools  were  imported  in  any  quantities,  till  the  two  last  years. 
The  price  of  these  wools  has  been  from  6d.  to  8^d.  per  lb. ; 
the  quality,  however,  so  extremely  bad,  that  it  rather  re- 
sembled hair  or  wire  than  wool.  It  is  on  this  account  to 
be  wished,  that  the  admission  of  such  wools  should  be  pre- 
vented by  a  prohibitory  duty,  lest  they  should  debase  the 
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character  of  our  manufactures,  especially  as  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  British  wool,  and  may  have  a  still  more 
abundant  one  if  not  discouraged.  At  the  same  time,  their 
very  low  price  will  greatly  prejudice  the  growth  of  our  long 
wools,  which  have  been  so  much  improved,  are  greatly  supe- 
rior to  those  of  other  countries,  and  may  always  be  supplied 
at  moderate  prices.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  the  manu- 
facturers would  not  be  injured  by  the  non-admission  of  these 
low-priced  foreign  wools ;  they  are  indeed  not  at  all  requisite. 
They  have  only  been  imported,  as  I  have  before  stated,  in 
any  considerable  quantities,  during  the  last  two  years  ;  and  b? 
a  reference  to  the  state  of  the  manufacture,  before  and  since 
that  period,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  benefit  prodcued 
by  them.  The  present  duty  would  very  little  affect  the  im- 
portation of  the  finer  wools,  which  alone  it  can  be  supposed  to 
want,  more  especially  as  Spain  has  taken  off  a  duty  on  iIk 
exportation  nearly  equal  to  what  we  have  laid  on.  Upon  the 
whole  it  may  be  said,  that  the  assertion  of  the  ruin  of  the 
inanufactures  from  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  wool,  is  ina«lo 
ill  defiance  of  truth  and  common  sense  ;  for  the  present  priio 
of  foreiirn  wool,  duty  included,  is  onlv  one  half  of  n^  li.it  ':: 
was  a  few  years  ago, — and  then  our  manufactures  ^*•^• 
flourishing.  It  cannot,  therefore,  he  ar<rued  that  tlie  jr.  • 
of  the  raw  material,  as  alfected  hv  the  (Uitv,  is  in  the  >lii'i:t- 
est  deirree  the  cause  of  the  distress  felt  hv  the  nianufactvinT: 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  best  Spanish  wools  are  now  t\^entv  jir 
cent,  cheaper  than  when  the  duty  was  tirst  laid. 

''  Indeed,  it  mav  he  irenerallv  asserted,  that  at  the  tiiu«::.o 
importation  of  fort'iji-n  wool  heiran  to  increase  x)  L'reatK.  t:.-- 
])rice  of  the  manufacture  was  extravatrantly  raised  to  tlu*  0"H- 
sunier.  The  tinest  broad  cloths,  which  within  mv  nM-o'lt  •  - 
tion  sold  at  IHs.  per  vard,  havi^  been  lately  sold  at  .*^»I>.  A: 
tlu*  same  time  the  export  of  woollens  of  the  line^t  \\'Tr:^:i 
wool  was  inconsiderable. 

•*  I'nch'r  thcs(*  considerations  and  circumstance-.  It  > 
almost  iuconcci\able  that  nu'U  should  expose  their  wnu*  ■! 
information  or  consideration,  or  that  any  circumstances  >! .  .;. : 
l)ias  them  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  assert  that  the  -:ii.i^ 
(hitv  on  tin*  import  of  forei<rn  wo(d  had  ruineil  our  niami!*..;- 
turt'rs.    and    preveuted    them    from    midertakinu    to    >i;i;"-. 
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clothing  to  the  Russian  army,  when  it  appears  that  the 
importation  was,  in  1818  ten  times,  and  last  year  upwards  of 
taoL  times,  the  amount  of  what  it  had  been  on  the  average 
preyiously  to  1789.  What  makes  the  assertion  still  more 
ridiculous  and  absurd  is,  that  not  a  lock  of  Spanish,  Saxony, 
or  of  any  fine  imported  wool,  or  even  of  the  fine  wools  of 
this  country,  was  ever  worked  up  in  the  kind  of  cloth  that 
was  made  for  the  Russian  soldiers.  It  would  have  been  more 
candid  to  have  stated,  that  our  Government  had  stipulated 
with  Russia  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money  in  British  woollens, 
which  arrangement  is  now  at  an  end,  and  that  Russia  has 
remitted  part  of  the  duties  on  woollens  in  favour  of  Prussia, 
which  country  now  principally  supplies  that  article  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

**  The  extravagant  importation  that  has  taken  place  of 
late  has  been  attended  with  equal  injury  to  the  wool  buyer 
and  the  seller.  It  has  deranged  the  market ;  the  buyer  had 
not  anticipated  that  such  immense  quantities  would  have  been 
imported,  which  have  not  only  lowered  the  value,  but  have 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  British  wool 
he  had  on  hand.  All  this  has  evidently  arisen  from  the 
insufficiency  of  the  import  duty,  which  should  have  been  at 
least  double  its  present  amount, — a  truth  which  the  wool 
buyers  themselves  are  ready,  and  indeed  have  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  acknowledge. 

"  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  French  (as  well  as  the 
Spanish)  have  taken  off  the  export  duty,  and  have  imposed  a 
duty  of  ten  per  cent  on  wool  imported  into  France :  they 
have  also  granted  12  per  cent,  bounty  on  cloths  exported; 
the  consequence  is,  that  wool,  the  produce  of  France,  has 
advanced  12  per  cent 

**  I  must  not  dismiss  the  subject  of  wool  without  observing, 
that  the  opinion  I  always  entertained  of  the  practicability  of 
growing  in  these  islands  wool  as  fine  as  that  which  is  generally 
imported  from  Spain,  is  confirmed  by  further  experience ; 
and  I  recommend  to  those  who  may  doubt  the  fact,  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  state  of  the  merino  flock  of  that  very  able 
and  intelligent  agriculturist,  Mr.  Western. 

**  The  preceding  statement  might  have  been  thought  unne- 
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cessary,  if  it  had  not  evidently  appeared  that  the  altcmiit  !• 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wool  would  be  rppcatai. 
We  should,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  resist  these  mireuoi^ 
able  attacks,  and  by  no  means  repose,  under  the  idea  that  dw 
question  is  set  at  rest.  Nor  is  this  the  only  point  on  vUck 
we  should  be  on  our  guard.  It  seems  incumbent  on  n»  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  occasion  to  notice  a  still  nxwe 
important  and  alarmbg  attack  that  has  been  lately  nude  M 
the  landed  interest, — that  is,  the  owners  and  occupies  tl 
land, — by  the  petitions,  speeches,  and  pitblicatJoni>  uf  the 
merchants  and  others,  respecting  the  restrictions  on  fiirei|il 
commerce.  Their  applications  to  Parliament  are  a  •Iring  of 
mere  abstract  propositions,  contained  in  plausible,  sopfaisticili 
though  artfully  constructed  sentences,  calculated  to  ddvdl 
and  mislead  those  who,  through  ignorance  of  «ucb  enbjecta, 
are  incapable  of  competent  discrimination.  These  petition^ 
and  some  accompanying  speeches  of  extraordinary  fiippancy, 
denounce  our  corn,  our  naTigation,  and  colonial  laws,  tie 
revered  and  sacred  principles  of  which  have  justly  been  con- 
sidered, the  one  as  our  great  preservative  against  famine,  tic 
other  as  tlie  guardian  nf  our  naval  prosperity.  Wc  are 
given  to  understand  that  those  laws  are  permitted  to  exist 
through  a  kind  of  indulgence  for  certain  silly  prejudices ;  hot  it 
is  more  than  insinuated  that  they  must  soon  be  relinquished. 
"  However  disposed  and  zealona  we  may  be  to  protect  die 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  our  country,  we  must  not 
withhold  our  opinion,  that  it  is  now  fiill  time  to  relinquish  the 
abominable  system  of  sacrificing  agriculture  to  suggeationt  of 
commercial  advantage.  It  is  rapidly  on  the  decline,  or  ratbff 
its  ruin  is  fast  approaching.  The  capital  of  the  country  hu 
been  diverted  into  so  many  channels,  apparently  more  pnHiii>- 
jng  or  more  profitable,  that  agriculture  has  not  had  its  doe 
share ;  and  now  that  capital  is  atill  more  reduced  by  the  with* 
drawing  of  several  milhong  of  paper  currency ;  the  tranffo^ 
ring  such  large  amounts  to  foreign  funds  ;  the  distrust  sIm 
of  country  hanks,  prudently  withholding  their  paper  in  the 
time  of  alarm ;  and,  more  especially,  by  the  impoverishiaf 
state  of  the  tenantry,  who,  in  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom, 
are  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy." 
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The  report  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield,  from  which  the  fore- 
going is  extracted,  was  published  in  the  Farmer^ s  Journal^ 
and  afterwards  in  a  pamphlet.  The  compiler  of  thb  work 
published  in  a  similar  manner  the  following 

"  Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Earl  of  Shef- 
**  field,  to  the  Meeting  at  Lewes  Wool  Fair,  July 
**  26th,  1820,  so  far  as  respects  the  Tax  on  Foreign 
"  Wool.     By  James  Bischoff." 

In  submitting  the  following  observations  to  the  public,  it 
may  be  proper  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  rendered  such 
a  step  advisable. 

A  tax  of  sixpence  per  lb.  was  laid  in  the  year  1819  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  wool  into  this  country,  and  upon  repre- 
sentations being  made  by  the  manufacturers,  showing  its 
injurious  tendency,  they  were  led  to  understand  that  the  tax 
was  considered  as  an  experiment,  and  if  found  to  be  injurious 
to  the  woollen  manufacture,  would  be  repealed.  The  manu- 
facturers saw  the  serious  consequences  likely  to  result  from  it 
to  themselves  and  to  the  empire  at  large,  as  it  would  affect 
themselves  immediately  by  the  diminution  of  our  foreign 
trade,  and  the  owners  of  land  ultimately,  by  reducing  the 
price  of  native  wool ;  and  they  expected  the  measure  would 
not  be  of  long  continuance. 

The  Earl  of  Sheffield  made  his  annual  report  at  the  Liewes 
Wool  Fair,  soon  after  petitions  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  motion  for  the  repeal  negatived 
by  a  small  majority.  His  Lordship's  Report  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Fanned s  Journal^  and  from  thence  copied  into 
the  London  and  country  newspapers.  Not,  however,  satisfied 
with  that  publicity,  it  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed ;  and  the  substance  of  that  report  has  also  been  given 
to  the  public  in  another  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  Remarks  on  the 
Merchants'  Petition  and  Publications  respecting  Restrictions 
on  Foreign  Commerce,  on  the  Depression  of  Agriculture,  and 
also  on  the  Petitions  praying  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on 
Foreign  Wool"  When  Lord  Sheffield's  Report  made  its 
appearance,  it  was  answered  by  the  compiler  in  the  Fanners 
Journal^  and  afterwards  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine.  As, 
however,  the  report  of  his  lordship  had  been  disseminated 
with  so  much  industry,  and  no  doubt  must  have  had  consider- 
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uhtf  trtrieht  nti  the  tnliKU  of  invif  lioDouroblp  individuali, 
nbo  have  tini)  tn  dmde  upon  thr  motion  for  ihe  repeal  of  Uw 
lax,  be  mu  induced  to  giro  his  letter  a  more  extended  cir-    : 
oolatioD. 

"TO    THB    SDtTOIl    OF    TUB    lARMKu'lt    JOrBMAL. 

'»  Londnn,  Wtli  August,  18X0. 
Sir, — I  Wg  to  trouWo  you  with  n  fi-w  observations  on  the 
Rvport  m»de  by  llie  Earl  of  Sheffield  at  tho   Lewca  Wool   , 
Ffur,  witicli  hKH  ji»t  hcim  published  in  your  journal.  , 

"  The  officinl  value  of  woollen  goods  exported,  and  tlit 
weight  of  wool  imported,  I  preimme  your  readers  take  fat 
granted  to  he  copied  from  tfie  official  rettinu  matir  by  tht  bh 
»lH-t?fttr-  Gmernl  of  Impartu  and  Ej-fiarU  to  the  Iloust  uf  Cam- 
motu.  Having  those  returns  now  before  me,  which  incladt 
the  importa  and  exports  to  the  Sth  April,  1820,  I  have  coiD- 
[uu-ed  them  with  his  lordship's  stateniGnt,  aad  observe  tlu 
following  diiference  between  the  reports  : — 

Lord  Sheffield.  I  Parliamentary Retnm. 

Woollen  goods  exportL-d...      XS.OWJ.SOI  £6,9&9.694 

Wool   importctl   l!:s,I'i,lit(l,313   I  ll>s-l.%73'>,I5^^ 

"  The  Noble  Earl  is  equally  at  variance  in  his  statement 
respecting  the  late  regulations  in  France. 

"  The  tax  on  importation  of  wool  in  that  country  is  not,  as 
Lord  Sheffield  states,  ten  per  cent.,  but  is  as  follows  : — 

On  fine  washed  wool,  about 2^d.  per  lb. 

On   do.   unwashed I  „ 

On  inferior  washed    OJ  „ 

On      do.      unwashed    0^  „ 

Bounty  on  exportation  of  fine  cloth    4  „ 

Do.  inferiordo 3  „ 

"  The  premises  laid  down  by  his  Lordship  being  so  erro- 
neous, the  arguments  deduced  from  them  must  be  equally  in 
error. 

"  I  have  no  documents  before  me,  nor  any  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  correctness  of  Lord  Sheffield's  statement  with 
respect  to  the  importation  of  wool,  and  the  exportation  of 
woollen  manufactures,  in  the  ten  first  years  of  the  last  century; 
therefore  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  correct  or  not ;  but  I  con- 
ceive that,  if  correct,  it  has  little  to   do  with   the  present 
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question.  His  Lordship  shows  that  within  the  last  century 
the  exportation  of  woollen  manufactures  has  increased  four 
millions,  which  I  think  sufficiently  proves  the  glaring  impolicy 
of  so  dangerous  a  measure  being  adopted  as  a  tax  on  the 
importation  of  a  raw  material,  from  which  the  coimtry  has  so 
long  derived,  and  continues  to  derive  so  much  benefit. 

**  His  Lordship  also  endeavours  to  show  that  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  prevent  the  importation  of  coarse  wool, 
because  it  debases  the  character  of  our  manufactures.  Upon 
that  principle  we  ought  to  prevent  the  manufacturing  of 
coarse  wool  grown  in  our  own  island.  His  Lordship  surely 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  manufacture  at  home  coarse 
articles  of  clothing  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
fine ;  they  may  be  unfit  for  the  use  of  a  British  nobleman, 
but  are  well  adapted  for  the  countries  to  which  they  are  sent, 
as  well  as  for  the  peasantry  here. 

«  The  assertion  of  the  Noble  Earl  in  1818,  that  *  of  the 
whole  export  of  our  woollen  manufactures^  scarcely  the  amount 
of  one  milium  ever  went  to  foreign  markets  for  direct  con- 
sumption^* had,  I  believe,  great  weight  in  Parliament  when 
the  tax  was  imposed  :  the  division  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  that  question,  in  1819,  was — 

For  the  tax 176 

Against  it 63 

Majority  for  the  tax 113 

**  When  the  motion  for  repeal  was  brought  forward  this 
year,  the  previous  question  was  moved  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  yet  the  solid  and  powerful  arguments  of 
the  honourable  members  who  were  in  favour  of  the  repeal, 
and  the  returns  to  Parliament,  which  proved  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  woollens,  exclusive  of  the  value  sent  to  British 
colonies  and  dependencies,  was  near  seven  millions,  and  not 
one  million,  made  a  material  change  in  the  division,  which 

For  the  previous  question 202 

Against  it 128 

Majority  against  repeal...       74 
and  I  trust  before  another  Session  of  Parliament  is  passed. 
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this  hasty  and  impolitic  tax  will  be  repealed,  the  olijpcl  ol 
which  is  professedly  to  assist  one  part  of  the  communitT  tl 
the  expense  of  another,  without  allowing  the  ntanulaetunT 
time  or  opportunity  to  show  its  ruinous  and  destrucli*i'  effprti. 
It  cannot  raise  the  price  of  wool  or  the  value  of  land  ;  fordini 
trade  alone  can  take  away,  in  a.  manufactured  state,  thai 
portion  of  wool  which  is  grown  in  England,  and  wbtclt 
England  does  nut  eonaumc ;  snd  the  public  rerenne  wiQ  Sil 
be  benefited  if  the  country  be  deprived  of  duties  that  *St 
formerly  raised  by  manufacturing  woollens  for  forei^  raarkek 
The  effect  of  tins  tax  operating  as  a  bounty  to  foreign  nTidi, 
must  inevitably  remove  British  manufactures  t<t  fttfrvn 
countries,  and  accelerate  the  loas  of  this  henrtielul  mr«ii>  U 
enabling  our  population  to  consume  and  pay  for  the  jmiilun 
of  the  soil.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  now  the  obj«t  rf 
attention  to  almost  every  government  in  Europe,  and  »• 
making  very  rapid  advances.  Mr.  Jacob,  ia  bis  Utc  pob- 
lication,  gives  much  and  most  interesting  information  mfxxt- 
ing  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  Germany,  FUndm, 
and  Prussia;  and,  after  mentioning  Von  Thaer's  ««labliA- 
ment  at  Moegelin,  states  the  following,  speaking  of  tin 
Prussian  territories  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine: — 

"  '  The  introduction  of  meriuos  has  produced  a  wondi-rfiJ 
cbangc  of  late  years ;  the  males  of  the  Moegelin  flocks  W 
been  extensively  spread ;  the  wool  of  their  large  flocks  "lu 
double  its  former  value,  and  every  year  increasing  in  ftneoKS. 
In  consequence  of  this  improvement  in  the  wool,  extoisive 
manufactories  were  eetabUshed,  and  more  erecting ;  so  that 
they  expected  shortly  to  supply  the  markets  of  Roma,  lod 
supplant  the  English  clothiers ;  and  already  some  of  their 
cloths  had  found  a  market  in  China,  by  passing  throng^ 
Tartary.  A  great  change  in  the  commercial  world  aisj 
certainly  be  produced  by  the  whole  of  the  extensTe  ud 
thinly  peopled  country  of  Poland  being  converted  into  iuef 
postures,  and  those  sheep  producing  wools  of  the  finest 
quality.  England  has  imported  of  late  years  id>out  three 
millions  of  pounds  of  fine  wool  of  Germany ;  much  of  titr 
cloth  that  has  been  made  Irom  it  has  been  sent  to  Russia  aixl 
to  other  countries  very  accesable  to  the  new  manufactures  of 
Kasan.     The  profits,  freight,  commission,  and  other  expense*, 
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miiEt  junount  to  much  more  than  any  difference  that  can  long 
exist  between  our  machinery,  the  only  point  in  which  we  are 
at  present  superior,  and  that  which  is  establishing  nearer  the 
growth  of  wool,  and  the  consumption  of  the  cloth.  Without 
indulging  imaginary  fears,  and  without  being  a  great  alarmist, 
it  is  not  improper  to  calculate  the  possibility  of  a  competition 
in  Russia,  in  .Turkey,  and  even  in  the  East,  which  is  not 
generally  expected.     There  is  undoubtedly  a  deficiency  of 

,;  capital  in  the  countries  between  Germany  and  Russia ;  but 
j^apital,  .like  water,  if  not  as  speedily,  will  at  least  as  in- 
Tariably,  flow  to  the  places  where  it  is  most  productive.' 

*^There  is  one,  point  in  which  I  quite  agree  with  the.  Earl 
cf  SJieffield,  in  lamenting  the  low  price  of  wool,  which  is  a 

,  CjBTtl^n  indicfition  of  the, depressed  state  of  the  manufacture. 
.The  question  at. issue  is,  whether  it  will  be  most  improved  by 
taxi^tiQn,— owhichwill.prevjent  foreign  wool  coming  in, — or  by 

.  foreign  trade,  whiph  will  give  employpient  to  the  country,  and 

:  relieve  the' farmer  of , his  present  stock.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  latter  alpne  which  can  give  him  relief.  ;The  tax  compels 
fctreigners ,to  retain  that,  wool, which  is  necessary  to  mix  up 
with  English  wool,  in  cf^der  to  m^e  cloth  suitable  to  foreign 
mBxketaf  sfid  manufieu^t^e  it. themselves ;  and  thi^  operates  as 
a  du'ect  bounty  over  English  manufacturers ;  and  .so.  long, as 

:  the-  tax  continues,  the  ^reign  trade  will  decrefise, ,  and  .the 
price  of  English  short  wool  cannot  permanently  improve. 

**  Since  the  foregoing  letter  was  written,  some  important 
occurrences  have  taken  place,  which  clearly  show  the  in- 
jurious consequences  of  the  tax  on  foreign  wool,  and  prove 
that  the  manufacturers  have  not  been  mistaken  in  the  opinions 
and  evidence  they  have  given.  The  Government  of  Spain 
has  prohibited  the  introduction,  not  only  of  woollen  manufac- 
tures, but  of  many  other  manufactures  which  gave  employ- 
ment to  the  skill  and  industry  of  Great  Britain;  and  they 
have,  moreover,  made  another  considerable  reduction  on  the 
duty  imposed  in  Spain  on  the  exportation  of  their  wool. 

<*  By  the  first  \neasurc  they  compel  the  Spaniards  to  manu- 
facture clothing  for  the  supply  of  their  own  countrymen,  and 
thereby  deprive  the  English  manufacturer  of  that  great 
market  for  his  commodities.  It  is  probable  this  prohibition 
will  restore  the  Spanish  manufactures  to  that  flourishing  state 
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which  they  formerly  enjoyed.  During  the  reigns  of  CharW 
V.  and  Philip  II.,  Spmii  not  only  carried  on  the  woolln 
manufacture  suiGcient  for  the  supply  of  their  own  wkdu,  but 
had  an  extensive  foreign  trade  in  woollens.  The  decline  of 
their  manufactures,  and  with  them  the  decline  of  Spain  from 
the  high  rank  which  she  held  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe, 
may  be  traced  to  her  conquests  in  America,  the  attcntioQ  «rf 
her  people  and  government  having  been  witlidrawo  from  her 
internal  resources,  and  transferred  to  the  mines  of  Peru, 
which  for  a  time  enriched  Spain,  but  eventually  enervated  ttd 
destroyed  her  spirit  and  power.  i 

"  The  other  measure  has  still  more  serious  i  iiiiiii  niuiiiw^, 
and  the  Earl  of  Sheffield  does  not  appear  to  understand  tta 
manner  in  which  it  will  operate.  The  tax  on  the  cxportatioa 
of  wool  has  been  reduced  in  Spain,  not  to  England  cxcluardy, 
but  to  every  other  country ;  the  wool,  therefore,  which 
formerly  cost  the  exporter  Ss.  per  pound,  including  that  duly, 
is  now  exported  at  2s.  fid.  per  pound  (which  is  the  reduction 
of  duty  alone)  to  every  part  of  the  world ;  It  is  i-till  further 
reduced  by  the  fallen  price  to  the  grower.  The  English 
manufacturer  must  therefore  now  pay  fid.  per  poimd  more 
than  any  other  manufacturer  on  an  article  which  costs  2s.  6d. 
per  pound,  instead  of  paying  it  on  3s.  The  advantage  whirb 
this  gives  to  the  foreigner  is,  indeed,  most  unfortunately  too 
apparent" 
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